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THE SHAPING OF PERSONALITY 


Introduction 


Most readers of this book will have survived an introductory course in 
psychology. Some will have enjoyed the course, whether or not they 
expected what they got; others will have preserved some hope that “the 
next course” will deal with “what really matters.” For many of both 
sorts of students, the first course may have resulted in a recognition 
that (1) every science starts somewhere; (2) if things were simple and 
truly self-evident, a scientific pursuit of the phenomena would not 
occur; (3) inquiry into human behavior with the public methods of a 
science only began when men acknowledged the fact that the certain 
understandings they thought they had of themselves (philosophical, 
religious, common sense) were something less than adequate to deal 
with their social world. 

Whoever is in this frame of mind is likely to find something of use to 
him here. If the reader turns to the study of psychology for answers of 
a how-to-do-it sort, he is likely to be disappointed. If he wonders what 
range of questions behavioral scientists are trying to answer, and what 
sorts of leads they are getting in their inquiries, he can get a feeling for 
this method of understanding behavior, human and otherwise. 

It is important to recognize that psychologists make no pretense of 
aiming to say in one way everything there is to say about human 
experience. Their writings are not intended to replace the poet, the 
novelist, the folk singer, the friend-to-friend sorting of experience—any 
more than their studies should substitute for the endeavors of the 
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physiologist, zoologist, anthropologist, or historian, to name a few of 
the areas that share borders with psychology. 

Within psychology itself, there are a number of ways of selecting 
phenomena for study. One can ask questions about how the system of 
a person or an animal works, how regularities of behavior arise; 
questions of this sort lead into the organization of material usually 
found in a first semester course in psychology. Here one studies the 
general phenomena of behavior acquisition, organization, and change 
as a function of antecedent and consequent conditions. Certain prop- 
erties of the system have been studied under the label of motivation, 
others under the label of perception. These basic processes—learning, 
perception, and motivation—have been studied extensively with both 
human and subhuman subjects, and a number of generalizations about 
them appear reliable. An important limiting or conditional factor turns 
out to be the stage of maturity or development of an organism, so 
maturation may be considered a fourth basic process. 

Another set of questions takes as the focus of organization the 

individual. Given that all individuals of a species have similar basic 
processes and structure, what makes them different from each other in 
a number of important ways? Pet owners easily discriminate behavioral 
differences among dogs and cats, both individual and breed differ- 
ences; investigators working with particular species of animals in the 
laboratory or in field settings can identify individuals by characteristic 
behavior patterns—gorillas, chimpanzees, rhesus monkeys, and even 
rats, ducks, and so forth. But for human beings, human diversity is so 
striking—and Western civilization in particular has made such a point 
of it—that it is primarily about human beings that we raise this group 
of questions. In a survey course, a chapter is usually devoted to some 
generalizations about individual differences in behavior and the meas- 
urement of these differences, and a further chapter introduces some set 
of terms about the study of “personality.” These chapters usually 
appear much less meaty than the chapters on basic processes, for good 
reason, There are many ways that personality can be discussed, 
probably all not equally useful for any one purpose. Some sample is 
selected for the limited space available, and this sample is not equally 
satisfying to all readers. 
Finally, social transactions provide a third focus for inquiry. Here it 
is the impact of members of a species on each other, at a given point in 
time or over a period of repeated interactions, that occupies the 
investigator’s interest. Once again, most people are interested in human 
interaction for human reasons, though students of behavior have begun 
to recognize that understanding animal interaction contributes to 
recognizing fundamental dimensions of human interaction, 

It will come as no surprise that this book is primarily about inquiry 
into individuality or personality. But the authors’ approach takes for 
granted that the reader has some notion about how the system works— 
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that he knows some lawful relationships in the areas of learning, 
perception, and motivation. And we find it impossible to discuss the 
human personality without considerable reference to human inter- 
action. Our individuality is of importance primarily because of the ties 
we have with others: the differences among us are a source of pleasure, 
distress, interest, productivity, constraint, and value. 

In these opening remarks we have indicated the frame of mind 
which students have communicated to us, and we have suggested a 
conceptual division of the work of psychologists that emerges from 
many introductory courses. We should like to provide the reader with a 
set of schematic expectations about this particular book, since all of us 
appear to process information most efficiently when we are appropri- 
ately “set” for what is coming. 


AIMS OF THIS BOOK 


First, we will present a systematic account of the development of 
human personality that will be useful to any reader who wishes to 
increase His competence in thinking about the behavior of himself and 
others. Psychologists and laymen alike deal daily with a variety of 
human situations, and they do so as participants. As a result of this fact 
of human existence, we all have a set of rough-and-ready expectations 
about ourselves and others, and we are not often aware of internal 
contradictions among them. But precisely because such expectations 
are derived from the experiences of each of us singly, useful discussion, 
criticism, and organization of them require reference to controlled 
observations that are shared with others, and some agreement on how 
things shall be labeled. From the psychologists point of view, a 
systematic account of human behavior is one in which a relatively 
small number of concepts, and the relationships that can be specified to 
hold among them, will account for a large number of observations. 
When we say “account for,” we mean “explain” or “permit the predic- 
tion of” the behaviors that are actually seen to occur. 

This is not all that is involved in the study of personality. We are not 
only interested in behaviors, as any psychologist is, but in those organi- 
zations of behavior that characterize an individual person over some 
extended period of time. We are not interested in a set of statements 
that will explain one individual's organization or personality; we are 
interested in using the concepts about behavior in general to account 
for any particular personality. 

It is true that a complete and systematic account of the development 
of human personality is not possible at this time. But every psycholo- 
gist who teaches is forced to organize available data as systematically 
as he can. He tries to communicate to his students whatever set of 
generalizations he finds most powerful in organizing ideas about 
“personality.” In doing so, he is using a systematic approach as a 
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vehicle to take him conceptually as far as the vehicle has the power to 
go. In this sense, then, this book is a systematic account of personality 
development. 

A second aim of the authors is to provide in one place both an 
account of the subject and the kind of data, theoretical discussions, and 
case descriptions which lead to the formulation of theories. We find 
that few college libraries can contain enough copies of enough journals 
to make the basic material of scientific psychology easily accessible to 
students. The result is that many students reach upper division or even 
graduate status before they have much contact with the constant 
interplay of the data and ideas which results, finally, in the statement 
of lawful relationships. 

A third aim of the authors is to state one position clearly enough to 
permit an instructor to use the book as a basic text or a supplementary 
one. The instructor who assigns this book may wish to develop in class 
one or more contrasting explanations, or he may wish to elaborate this 
point of view. For him to do either requires explicit statement of what 
this systematic position can handle. The reader who uses this book 
apart from classwork of any sort should not expect it to survey what all 
current personality theorists are saying. He should, rather, seek to 
understand this account and then search for others which he can 
similarly digest. Pitting one theoretical account against another to find 
what each can and cannot handle requires a great deal of sophistica- 
tion for maximum benefit. The authors do not think it can be done 
profitably at the beginning of personality study. 

Finally, the authors have an aim which many teachers cherish as a 
main purpose in teaching: to stimulate, to arouse questions, and, 
hopefully, to engage the student with the phenomena of a developing 
area of study. We wish to inform, but to inform in such a fashion that 


the facts and ideas still to be found and thought will be meaningful 
and useful. 


POINT OF VIEW OF THE AUTHORS 


The systematic point of view held by the authors falls under the 
general class of social learning theories, as the book’s title states. While 
the general capacities of human beings are determined genetically by 
their membership in the species, and while each of us may have 
particular genetically-determined response predispositions, it may be 
argued that the particular human being each of us becomes is the 
product of our repeated attempts to obtain what we need and want in 
the particular social environment in which we live. It is the people 
around us, especially during the years in which we develop our 
behavioral repertoire, who ultimately determine in what ways we shall 
relate to them and to the physical environment we share with them. 
For human beings, the social environment also determines values and 
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preferences, the very goals (beyond subsistence) which organize our 
behavior over long periods of time as we grow older. 

One of the implications of this point of view lies in our preference 
for data and discussion that start from visible behavioral phenomena. 
We do not start from a set of theoretical assumptions about the 
internal structure of personality; rather, we take personality as a 
construct which refers to the organization of the individual's behavioral 
equipment. The behavioral equipment includes everything that is 
visible, such as pace and style of action. It also includes much that we 
unwittingly infer: motives and emotions are inferred from the relation- 
ship between an object and the individual's responsiveness; values and 
preferences are inferred from the frequency, directionality, and inten- 
sity of an individual's responsiveness. When we approach the study of 
the personality we are interested in both what the equipment is and 
how it is organized. 

A second implication of the social learning approach is found in our 
choice of topics. We do not, for instance, focus on the measurement of 
individual differences as a topic; rather, recognizing the existence of 
individual differences in capacities, talents, and traits, we focus on the 
problem facing the individual in using whatever behavioral means he 
has or can acquire to obtain important satisfactions within a particular 
social context. To take a concrete example, imagine two high school 
students with similar intelligence as measured by an intelligence test. 
To what uses does each put his capacity to behave intelligently? One 
may work to become a surgeon, the other an accountant; one, a city 
planning expert, the other an expert on bypassing the electronic 
security systems of banks. If both are bright, it will not be intelligence 
that determines either their choice or their success at a chosen occupa- 
tion; it is more likely to be the values, preferences, and interests formed 
over years in their personally-relevant social worlds. Similarly, if both 
are below average in intelligence, each will suffer a good deal of 
trouble in pursuing his goal, and each is quite likely to have to change 
his aspiration to one he can attain. 


FORMAL ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 


Each chapter contains a section of textual material in which the 
authors sketch a way of conceptualizing the topic. Following this is a 
selection of articles by investigators who present their data and inter- 
pretation of the findings, or by psychologists who offer formulations of 
existing information. These articles are selected to acquaint you with 
the sort of material from which any theory (including social learning 
theory) must be built, and to stimulate you to see the sorts of questions 
that the behavior scientist must ask of reality. In the Commentary that 
follows each set of readings, we discuss the relevance of the readings to 
the introductory material. The authors of the articles hold diverse 
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points of view, and their inclusion here does not indicate their agree- 
ment with each other or with the authors of the book. In scientific 
endeavor, the data of published studies are public property, and 
published ideas serve to provoke discussion and consideration, not 
simple acceptance. 

The bibliography that appeared initially when each article was 
published is included at the end of the article. It will be worthwhile, 
when a particular article is of special interest to you, to pursue the 
material that formed the background for that investigation or discus- 
sion, In addition, at the end of the book is a list of references, grouped 
by chapter, which furnishes more detail on some topics than can be 
included in a general account. These general bibliographies are far 
from exhaustive, but they provide an additonal way for you to extend 
your grasp of the subject matter. 


TOPICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 


Part I constitutes a brief review of the material which generally 
comprises an introductory course in psychology. Although introductory 
courses vary greatly in emphasis, arrangement, and extent, they gen- 
erally cover rather thoroughly the important generalizations about 
learning, motivation and emotion, and perception. We intend this part 
of the book as a recapitulation and integration of such material, 
relating it to a model of the individual living system functioning within 
an environmental context. While the terms and material presented may 
be familiar, this chapter is important in providing you with the 
particular conceptual tools utilized in succeeding chapters. 

Part II deals at some length with the process of psychological 
development. While the presentation of the social determinants of 
personality is fairly straightforward, two other factors that are prob- 
ably quite important in partially determining the development of each 
individual present a more difficult problem. These are the possible 
contributions of genetically-controlled behavioral predispositions and 
the influence of maturation level on what is likely to be learned. At the 
present stage of research, good data relevant to both problems are 
difficult to obtain; this gives a speculative cast to the discussion. 

Part III is devoted to consideration of the diversity of personal 
strategies that result in growth, change, and adequate personal func- 
tioning, and to the behavioral techniques which maintain or protect 
personal organization. The techniques of psychological self-preserva- 
tion are utilized by all of us, probably daily, but when the need for self- 
protection arises too frequently, the individual both feels uncomfort- 
able and behaves maladaptively. 

Finally, changes in behavior and ultimately in personal organization 
do occur under a wide variety of circumstances. The conditions which 
result in such changes, both those sought by the individual and those 
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controlled by others, are discussed in Part IV. Social considerations put 
severe constraints upon the investigation of the determinants of per- 
sonality change. With the exception of clinical and educational set- 
tings, investigation must proceed rather opportunistically: when some- 
thing is happening within a social group for purposes determined by its 
participants, an interested investigator tries to devise a way to study it 
without interfering with the process itself. In spite of these limitations, 
there is interesting evidence on which to build a tentative explanation 
of the determinants of change. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


During the next ten years, both your lives and the data of psy- 
chology will be undergoing radical changes. Most of you will find 
yourselves coping with new situations and new roles; this means you 
may be acquiring some new behaviors, including attitudes and pref- 
erences. In psychology, some rather exciting things ought to be 
happening, since progress is being made in devising methods for 
studying Auman behavior in natural settings that are both ethical and 
adequate to the task. The results of this research will appear in various 
media, from professional journals to newspapers, magazines, and tele- 
vision programs. If this book serves you as the authors hope it will, you 
will approach new data and theoretical offerings with curiosity and 
informed perspective. You will also feel some confidence in going to 
primary sources when you sense deficiencies in the popular presenta- 


tion of research. 
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If you order an automobile from a dealer, you do not expect him to 
deliver a crate in which some 5000 parts are carefully packed; you 
expect him to deliver a mechanical system with certain properties, the 
possession of all of which results in a vehicle that moves. Some 
students feel that their first course in psychology was a crate of 
motivation, learning, and perception, with a few spare or optional 
parts called statistics, individual differences, personality, and social 
psychology. Since you encounter human beings in relation to system- 
operations in daily life, it is not surprising if you were unprepared for 
the conceptual fragmentation of the system required by controlled 
observation. 


You may now find it comforting to discover that you can contem- 


plate a model of the whole system with appreciation increased by 
knowledge of its parts. The first task of this section is the discussion of 
such a model. Following that is a review of the principal concepts and 
behavioral laws governing what are called the basic processes: learn- 
ing, motivation and emotion, and perception. At the conclusion, we 


will draw together the model and the laws that define its function. 
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Conceptual Framework 


Models have a number of functions for the scientist, and what a model 
includes will depend upon what the scientist is trying to do. Analo- 
gously, a rough sketch may serve to remind an architect of a good idea 
he had; but if he wishes to communicate this idea to others, he will 
have to provide more detail, sometimes to the point of building a three- 
dimensional model of his idea. For our purposes at this time, we want 
a model of the individual human being that will reflect the principal 
characteristics of his behavior and preserve whatever stable relation- 
ships exist among these characteristics and between himself and his 
setting. We know from observation that he has a great deal in common 
with other higher animals, although his behavior is rather less pre- 
dictable than theirs. It is useful to start with a model at the level ap- 
propriate to all higher animals, elaborating it at those places made nec- 
essary by man’s additional attributes. 


THE MODEL OF A BEHAVIOR SYSTEM 


Any biological organism can be described in this way: a relatively The animal 
open energy system, with some genetically encoded information and asar 
some capacity to encode information as the result of input-output energy 
transactions with the environment. Relatively open means that the System 
system has structural and functional provisions for receiving informa- 
tion (input) and sending out information (output). For the animal, 
input refers to sensation, output to observable behavior. Genetically 
encoded information refers to perceptual, motivational-emotional, and 
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programs 
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instrumental behaviors that will occur simply because the individual 
belongs to his species. For instance, young human beings walk bi- 
pedally, manipulate objects with their hands, and vocalize when upset 
as a simple consequence of maturation under relatively normal circum- 
stances; these behaviors are species-universal, and fail to occur only 
when learning provides, or damage necessitates, other behavior. Ca- 
pacity to encode information as the result of input-output transactions 
refers to the potentialities of an organism to store the consequences of 
experience. Usually such storage results in greater differentiation of 
visible behavior as well as, by inference, greater differentiation in 
perceptual and motivational processes. 

Implicit in this description is something that should be made explicit. 
Because the energy system is a relatively open one, input and output 
transactions with the field are continuous. The pressures, demands, or 
constraints placed on the system by events in the field may vary 
situationally, but isolation from the field does not occur. For this 
reason, the model of a behavior system is not complete with our brief 
description of an energy system. The behavior system is a living energy 
system within its environmental setting. wt 


Attributes Accentuated in the Human Case 


What we have said above describes in broad outlines any biological 
organism that we might study in its setting. When we come to the 
human system, we find differences in emphasis but not in kind. The 
discussion which follows contrasts our species with infrahuman animals 
with respect to genetic provisions for behavior and our potentialities 
for modification by experience. We can use a term from current 
computer language and talk of genetic programming and environ- 
mental programming. The former refers to species-universal patterns of 
behavior, while the latter clearly refers to “learning” but also, less 
obviously, to the openness of the system to a wide range of sensory 
information. 

At first glance, the human system seems deficient in genetic provi- 
sions for behavior, when man is compared with any lower animal, 
including higher primates. The wording of that statement reflects the 
flavor of thinking characteristic among American psychologists until 
rather recently. An alternative proposition shifts the focus in what may 
be a significant way: human beings can do more in addition to their 
genetically programmed repertoire than can other animals. While we 
cannot at this point choose between the propositions on the basis of a 
great body of evidence, restatement of the proposition may direct us to 
useful investigation. It is worth a moment's look at the background of 
this problem. 

Research on genetically programmed behavior has been done pri- 
marily by biologists who utilize field methods of observation; once 
called naturalists, recently they have called themselves ethologists. 
They spend literally years making detailed observations of the be- 
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havior of a given species of animal in its natural setting, with the aim 
of fully describing the entire range of behavior characteristic of the 
species. In recent years, their observations have been supplemented by 
experimental analyses of the determinants of such species-universal 
behavior, in which they seek to isolate the particular stimulus con- 
figurations which control well-defined patterns of behavior. Initially, 
the phenomena which most impressed ethologists were the complex 
chains of behavior that appeared as units, universal and often specific 
to a species; the ethologist utilized the term instinctive behavior to refer 
to such a chain. Instinctive behaviors are consistently organized to 
perform the functions necessary to the survival of the species; thus they 
tend to occur in relation to food-getting, danger-avoidance, and social 
integration. Species differ greatly in the extent to which social organi- 
zation serves nutritional and safety functions, but in all the higher 
species grouping of two or more members of a species is necessary for 
propagation and often for care of the young. As the study of these 
behaviors continued, some biologists began to remark that instinctive 
behaviors, while stereotyped enough to provide an “unlearned” simple 
language 'for the members of a species, nevertheless showed discrimi- 
nable variability from individual to individual, this individuality being 
most visible (to human observers) in species that preserve stable social 
groups over some period of time. 

One of the facts that made it so easy for us to think of ourselves as 
deficient in genetic programs for behavior is the absence of well- 
defined instinctive behaviors; such shared behavior patterns as we 
possess appear to be a function of social groups (cultures) rather than 
of our genetic make-up. However, as ethologists have begun to per- 
ceive more variability in instinctive behaviors, some psychologists have 
come to pay more attention to species-universal behavior in man. For 
instance, the use of highly differentiated vocalizations for communica- 
tion is species-universal, and we share this behavior form with a 
number of other animals within our own order (primates) and outside 
it (birds, porpoise). However, the use of sounds (words) to stand for 
things-not-present and to express abstract relationships is, so far as we 
know, species-specific; we do not share this attribute with any other 
animal. There is not a human community without language, and not a 
language that does not serve the same basic functions for those who 
use it. The meaning of any particular sound is learned, a social 
convention; the use of sounds to serve the functions denoted above 
may be instinctive. R 

From a biological point of view, it is unlikely that human beings 
have no genetic provisions for behavior (beyond the possibilities and 
limitations of structure). Continuity is as characteristic of the radial 
process of evolution as is species-differentiation. Moreover, it is more 
than likely that our instinctive provisions, whatever they turn out to be, 
serve for our species the same survival functions as they do for other 
animals. Our difficulty in discerning what genetic programs we possess 
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probably arises from at least two facts. First of all, the range of 
behaviors we can acquire is enormous, and instinctive sequences may 
be so embedded as to be buried in the learned patterns. Secondly, in 
our relationships to each other it is the individuality or endless varia- 
tions of behaviors that arrest our attention, that are of great interest to 
us. We assume or take for granted close similarities rather than study 
them. 

In sharp contrast to the unclear outlines of man’s genetic programs 
for behavior, his potentialities for environmental programming are 
extraordinary. This docility to experience is a function of the joint 
influence of several aspects of his structure, those responsible for what 
we earlier called openness and storage. His openness as a system 
depends upon a set of sensory structures that permit him to make 
rather fine discriminations in a variety of sense modalities, while his 
bipedal locomotion and his most useful hands are essential to the 
behavior which utilizes such sensory acuity. The range of information 
from sensory-motor transactions which he can store and the provision 
for speech (which further expands his behavioral repertoire) both 
depend upon the size and structure of the central nervous system. Our 
hands, upright posture, and central nervous system differ only in detail 
from the rest of the mammalian group, but the details result in a most 
significant outcome. Whereas the structural individuality of other 
species fits them to a particular environment or ecology, man’s struc- 
tural individuality enables him to shape nearly the total range of 
environments to his needs. 

Man’s capacity for behavioral flexibility and storage of experience 
has two important implications for the study of human behavior. First, 
most human behavior has more than one causal antecedent; we say 
that it is multiply determined. Relatively few simple behaviors and no 
complex, lengthy response sequences result from a single experience or 
from the exact replication of experience. Instead, a number of past 
experiences as well as current internal states (such as emotions and 
motives) partially determine an individual's particular interpretation of 
and response to any situation. Secondly, we appear to be the species 
most vulnerable to our own individual experiences—that is, to being 
shaped by the particular consequences of the behaviors each of us 
actually emits. This can be a truly marvelous “vulnerability” when we 
regard the outcomes in those individuals who are markedly creative or 
productive—artistically, scientifically, interpersonally, and the like. The 
same vulnerability to individual experience lies at the root of the 
tragedies which occur when human beings develop under very un- 
favorable conditions. 

We study man, then, as a creature extraordinarily sensitive and 
responsive to the details of his physical and social setting. His docility 
to environmental programming, and his capacity for various organiza- 
tions of his experience, result in the uniqueness we perceive in each 
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other. This uniqueness makes the construct personality useful to us. As 
we suggested earlier, no one has seen a thing called personality. We 
see individual differences in behavior, and we see that any one person's 
behavior has consistencies across situations. This orderly idiosyncrasy 
leads us to infer an internal organization which we call personality. 


REVIEW OF BASIC PROCESSES 


Now we come to questions about the functional characteristics of an 
energy system that result in the properties which we see the system 
has. We are going to be discussing basic processes, but the framework 
of discourse remains the behavior system. We shall talk about the 
behavior by means of which an energy system utilizes the environment 
to which it is related. 

What equipment gives the system its quality of openness? What 
internal changes influence the input and output systems in their 
functions? And what do we know about the specific events that result 
in the orgamzation of stored information over time? 

These questions refer to the processes you have studied as percep- 
tion, motivation and emotion, and learning. You may remember that in 
your consideration of each labeled process, you had to keep in mind 
that the operations of the other processes had to be held constant, or 
allowed to vary randomly. Thus one kind of learning does not seem to 
occur with great reliability in the absence of motivation or, stated 
differently, what is learned depends upon certain internal sets of the 
organism. We can “teach” a pigeon to peck a button for food if we 
keep him hungry, and we can then study variations in his response rate 
and pattern according to schedules of reinforcement and changes in 
the stimulus field; but he must always be hungry. Or we find that any 
higher organism directs his perceptual equipment to seek and focus 
upon those aspects of his environment that he has learned may be 
relevant to satisfying some internal condition like hunger or desire for 
companionship. For instance, we have good evidence that what a 
person recalls as being the important aspects of a situation—what he 
noticed—is to some extent a function of what he was trying to 
accomplish in the situation, and how high his drive to accomplish this 
was. Finally, an animal motivated for food may show no behavior that 
is clearly “intelligent” or “adaptive” with respect to this need if he is 
put in an environment containing no clues, familiar from his past 
experience, about sources of food; his behavior will appear random or 
“trial and error” until some behavior has the consequence of delivering 
food. 

Keeping in mind, then, that each process is not an isolated occur- 
rence in an otherwise nonfunctioning creature, what do we know about 
learned behavior, motives and emotions, and perception? 
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Learning 


In the laboratory we have studied modifications in behavior that 
occur as the result of two somewhat different contingencies. Respon- 
sive behavior appears to fall into two classes: respondent and operant. 
We shall discuss their acquisition separately, and then look at the laws 
that govern both classes. 

The respondent is a relatively involuntary response which is elicited 
by an antecedent stimulus. Pavlov's dogs first salivated only to food (or 
to acid-in-the-mouth), but subsequently salivated in response to the 
sound of a bell which slightly preceded the delivery of food. It is a 
good example of the respondent because it is visible and quantifiable. 
Although salivation is not of much interest as an aspect of individual 
behavior, respondents certainly are interesting as a general class of 
response, because our emotions are complex patterns of respondents. 

Like salivation, emotions are part of our responsive equipment; we are 
built to experience (sense) changes in arousal of various sorts. The 
extent to which an individual’s emotional responsiveness is differenti- 
ated (that is, has a variety of shadings) appears to be a conséquence of 
both his level of maturation and the particular experiences he has had. 
The possible differences in experience include not only what happens 
to him (and the various kinds of arousal these events elicit) but also to 
which of these arousal states significant others selectively attend. He is 
to some extent “taught” to notice certain of his internal states and not 
to discriminate among others. 
You should recall that the respondent may be an unconditioned or a 
conditioned response. Strictly speaking, an unconditioned respondent 
is one that is elicited by a stimulus on the first encounter with that 
stimulus; food-in-the-mouth elicits salivation, or loss of support elicits 
fear in a newborn child. A conditioned respondent is elicited by some 
stimulus that has reliably accompanied an unconditioned stimulus in 
the past; thus the sight or smell of food comes to elicit salivation, or 
seeing the sheer drop at cliffs edge comes to elicit anxiety. The range 
of human emotions which an individual adult may experience are 
largely elicited by conditioned stimuli, or by stimuli which resemble an 
unconditioned stimulus. Emotional responses serve both anticipatory 
and recall purposes for the human being. We see someone we like, feel 
suddenly cheerful at the prospect of exchanging words with him, and 
this feeling orients us to the desirable possibilities of interaction. Or, 
thinking back to some pleasurable event, our thoughts elicit an emotion 
similar to that experienced at the time. In each case you will notice 
that the emotion was elicited, in the one case by the sight of someone 
and in the other by the recall of some occurrence, and the stimulus 
could elicit emotion only as a function of past experience. 

This brings us to another aspect of respondents and their depen- 

dence upon an eliciting stimulus. The intensity of the stimulus controls 
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the magnitude of the response. That is a powerful statement if you 
think of these things: intensity of a stimulus is a function of its size, 
nearness, similarity to a significant stimulus, and immediacy in time. 
The word “lemon” may not elicit salivation, but closing your eyes and 
thinking of the word and recalling the smell of a lemon as you cut it, 
the taste of a lemonade on a hot day—all these “thoughts” piled up to- 
gether can result in definite salivation. Moreover, if it is a hot day and 
you make a lemonade, you are likely to salivate increasingly as your 
preparations involve the feel and smell and sight of the lemon. 

An individual in a situation which elicits such unpleasant emotions 
as fear and anxiety often finds that he handles the matter less than 
adequately. He may also find that if he thinks about such a situation 
ahead of time—which will make him only somewhat anxious—he can 
think more clearly about effective ways to manage it. This sort of re- 
hearsal is likely to make him more efficient when the situation actually 
arises because the anticipated behavior seems to run itself off without 
much thought. When you practice a speech that you must give but 
dread giving, you are reducing the probability that the inevitable 
anxiety will hamper your performance. 

The operant response is a rather different matter. This response is 
relatively voluntary and has an instrumental function in your dealings 
with the world of people and things about you. In laboratory studies, 
the simplest demonstration of the controlling contingencies of operant 
response occurs when an animal with a known state of deprivation 
emits some response which results in a consequence satisfying to the 
organism, usually called reinforcement. A hungry pigeon stands in a 
box, on one panel of which there is a button and a food slot. If he 
pecks the button (instead of pecking anything else, or preening himself, 
or looking out the window), food will appear in the slot. It happens 
that pigeons have some predisposition to investigate irregularities in 
the immediate environment by pecking at them, so the pigeon is likely 
to peck the button before he starves. You can speed up the acquisition 
of button-pecking by beginning to deliver food every time he gets a bit 
closer to button-pecking: looking at it, moving his head towards the 
button, moving closer, etc. This procedure is called shaping. The 
important relationship between button-pecking and food remains evi- 
dent as long as (1) the pigeon is in the box and hungry and (2) button- 
pecking results at least some of the time in the delivery of food. 

A further complication in the control of operant responses can be 
studied if we add to the button panel a series of lights, each of which 
signals some change in the contingency of food upon pecking, If a red 
light indicates that food will never follow pecking, a green light that 
food will always follow pecking, and a yellow light that food will 
appear when a peck coincides with the end of a 30-second wait, a 
normal pigeon will soon adjust the pattern and frequency of pecking to 
these circumstances. He will do something else when the red light is 
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on, peck steadily when the green light is on, and peck sporadically in 
intervals of nearly 30 seconds when the yellow light is on. We say that 
the lights have become discriminative stimuli. A discriminative stimu- 
lus is an object or event which gives information about the probability 
that some response will be reinforced. We speak of regularities in 
reinforcement contingencies as schedules of reinforcement. 

The three schedules of reinforcement mentioned above in association 
with different colored lights are called extinction (red), continuous 
(green), and intermittent (yellow). On a continuous schedule of re- 
inforcement, every response is reinforced; on an extinction schedule, 
the response is never reinforced. Of intermittent schedules, which lie 
between these two, there are two general sorts: ratio and interval 
schedules. On a ratio schedule, reinforcement is contingent upon some 
number of responses, and the number may be fixed or variable. On an 
interval schedule, which was used in the example above, reinforcement 
is contingent upon a response coming at the end of some temporal 
interval, and this interval may be either fixed or variable. 

A salesman makes sales (is reinforced) on a ratio schedule; how many 
sales he makes depends entirely upon how many potential “customers 
he contacts. If he is a “good” salesman, he makes a sale to a large 
proportion of his contacts; if he is a “poor” one, he makes a sale to a 
small proportion of customers. In both cases, frequency of sales is 
related solely to number of contacts. When reinforcers are obtained on 
ratio schedules of reinforcement, the response pattern which effects 
reinforcement tends to be both persistent and repeated at a rapid rate 
(in those cases where rate of response can vary). Examples of interval 
schedules in life are also found in common events. When you phone a 
friend and find the line busy, you know it is pointless to hang up and 
dial again immediately. You know some (unknown) amount of time 
must elapse before the dialing-response will be reinforced by the 
friend’s answer. Interval schedules also generate persistent response, 
but at a more moderate rate than ratio schedules. 

The significance of the work done experimentally with intermittent 
schedules of reinforcement lies in the demonstration that such sched- 
ules promote extremely persistent responsiveness, patterns of respon- 
siveness that follow closely the objective opportunities for reinforce- 
ment that exist in the setting in which the behavior is acquired. 
Contrary to common-sense expectations, organisms receiving X-rein- 
forcements on intermittent schedules will persist in response for more 
unreinforced trials than will organisms reinforced X-times on a con- 
tinuous schedule. This work has directed our attention to the nature of 
real-life schedules of reinforcement. If you give it a moment's thought, 
you will realize that, particularly in the realm of social or other- 
oriented behavior (being friendly, aggressive, shy, sympathetic, in- 
different, and the like), most behavior is maintained on intermittent 
schedules of reinforcement. This is probably an important determinant 
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of the persistence of interpersonal behaviors, which we call “person- 
ality traits” or “styles,” even when they are occurring in a contemporary 
setting in which reinforcement occurs infrequently. Inasmuch as these 
behaviors were acquired in a setting in which the behavior “maxi- 
mized” the possibilities for reinforcement on some form of intermit- 
tent schedule, they persist because they continue to be reinforced at 
least some of the time. 

With a bit of imagination, we can see that even this set of terms, 
denoting observational facts, permits us to understand a good deal of 
our behavior in the normal world. In any situation, we sort out the 
signs (discriminative stimuli) that indicate which of the consequences 
that we might desire are in fact available, and then we behave accord- 
ingly. The biggest difference between our daily situation and that of a 
pigeon-in-a-box lies in the variety of possibilities that exist in many of 
our daily situations. There is not only some variety of potentially satisfy- 
ing outcomes implicit in the stimulus field, but we are usually operat- 
ing with a set of motivational guides more various than hunger. We 
may seek a friend because interaction with him satisfies our tastes for 
companionship, intellectual stimulation, amusement, excitement; and 
any or all of these reinforcers may occur during the passing of a single 
afternoon in his presence, That friend, then, is a discriminative stimu- 
lus for general social interaction, and being in his presence makes 
possible some variety of satisfactions. 

When an operant response is followed almost immediately by some 
consequence, and we subsequently see that the operant is emitted 
again under similar circumstances, we say that the operant has been 
reinforced. We call the consequent event a reinforcer, and we call the 
occurrence of the event reinforcement. A hungry pigeon pecks a disc 
and the food is delivered to him. Disc-pecking is an operant response, 
the food is a reinforcer (because he is hungry), its appearance rein- 
forces disc-pecking and is called reinforcement. 

One other point remains to be made about reinforcement, and it 
points up a distinction that is very important for understanding certain 
puzzling aspects of learned behavior. This is the distinction between 
positive and negative reinforcement. We will work from two examples. 
When you stop what you are doing to strike up conversation with 
someone you like, your responses in orienting to this person are 
(probably) reinforced by the friendly, interested behavior he directs 
toward you. Like the behavior of the pigeon, your behavior is bringing 
about some pleasant state of affairs, and we say that your behavior is 
being positively reinforced. Now suppose instead that your friend 
starts a conversation with you while you are doing something, and you 
find it irritating because you wish to finish what you are doing; your 
response to him may be abrupt and cool with the consequence that he 
leaves you alone. Your abruptness has been reinforced by its effect of 
terminating an unpleasant or undesirable state of affairs (i.e., interrup- 
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tion and the irritation it elicited in you). The friend’s departure is 
reinforcing, but we now label it negative reinforcement. Positive 
reinforcement occurs when a response effects (brings about) the pre- 
sentation or maintenance of an attractive consequence; negative rein- 
forcement occurs when a response terminates or avoids an aversive 
stimulus condition. Neither aversiveness nor attractiveness is a stable 
property of a stimulus event; it is jointly determined, in most cases, by 
properties of the stimulus and the motivational or emotional state of 
the person involved. 

Investigators working with operant behavior, systematically explor- 
ing those variations in discriminative stimuli and reinforcement which 
affected the frequency of behavior, first used positive reinforcers (¢.g: 
food for hungry animals), They were struck by the marvelous docility 
of behavior to environmental contingencies: change the reinforcement 
contingencies in an apparently small way, and small but significant 
changes in the patterning of behavior follow. When investigators 
began using negative reinforcers or aversive stimuli (usually shock); 
which the animal could either escape or avoid via a particular operant 
response, they were equally struck by a change in the flexibility or 
docility of behavior. Under certain circumstances, once a successful 
avoidance response was established, it simply never ceased to occur in 
spite of the fact that the original aversive stimulus (shock) did not have 
a chance to occur. Now there are many important details or complica- 
tions, and the research which hopefully will simplify this picture has 
not been finished. But it is worth remembering that behavior estab- 
lished by negative reinforcement contingencies (i.e., termination of 
something aversive) may show a fixity or failure to modulate even 
when conditions are objectively different. We will extend this idea 
somewhat in the later discussion of motivation, and again in a review 
of perception. For now, keep in mind that not all negatively reinforced 
behavior is rigid, but any behavior maintained by negative reinforce- 
ment may be rigid. 

Something about our verbal habits makes the concept of negative 
reinforcement difficult for students to acquire. It is most often confused 
with punishment. If you think about it, you will see that punishment 
involves operations that are logically opposite to those of reinforce- 
ment. If a student is punished by his parents for staying out late, the 
response of “staying out late” results in aversive or undesirable conse- 
quences delivered by his parents. They may take away a positive 
reinforcer (via reducing his allowance, prohibiting use of the car) or 
they may deliver a negative reinforcer (by scolding him or giving him 
extra work to do). Neither of these consequences is reinforcing: 
However, if the student is distressed by either loss of allowance OY 
parental anger, he may avoid staying out late, thus avoiding eithet 
form of punishment; this successful avoidance response will be neg?” 

tively reinforced. 
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It would be pleasant if we could proceed at this point to state the 
effects of punishment with the same unambiguity which characterizes 
the effects of reinforcement. Research evidence so far indicates that a 
number of variables operate to determine whether or not punishment 
will result in the decrease in frequency of a punished response. Some 
of the variables operating are the timing of punishment, the current 
motivational state of the punished organism, severity of the punish- 
ment, and the availability of some alternative response which may be 
reinforced without punishing consequences in addition. Two state- 
ments can be made which are particularly useful in ordinary human 
situations. If the punishing person is also generally a source of positive 
reinforcers to the punished, then relatively mild punishment—such as 
reproof or irritation—often results in the recipient trying different re- 
sponses. Thus the irritation of a person whom you love or admire may 
result in your seeking to behave in ways that are not irritating to him; 
you thereby prevent interruption of the schedules of reinforcement 
which his nonirritable behavior holds (potentially) for you in inter- 
action with, him. Secondly, when the person whose behavior is pun- 
ished discovers, through search or instruction, an alternative behavior 
that will bring about positive reinforcement without risk of punish- 
ment, then the punished response is likely to be emitted less fre- 
quently. What must be recognized in viewing the several effects of 
punishment is that any behavior that is punished was emitted initially 
with some anticipation of reinforcement; it is thus under the control of 
reinforcement. Punishment is simply another consequence; if it is an 
aversive stimulus (e.g., spanking or scolding), it must work against the 
control of reinforcement. The alternative-route condition suggested 
above reflects the fact that most organisms, human or otherwise, will 
choose a-behavioral route to reinforcement that is free of aversive 
accompaniment in preference to one that is accompanied by aversive 
stimulation. 

We have reviewed briefly the operations by which respondent and 
operant behaviors become related in a patterned way to the world of 
external stimulation. A respondent response becomes tied to new 
eliciting stimuli when these are associated with a stimulus already 
eliciting the response. An operant response is regulated by its conse- 
quences, and is emitted when conditions in the stimulus field signal the 
possibility of particular operant-reinforcement contingencies, when 
the potential reinforcers are relevant to the internal condition of the 
organism. Now we shall look at certain procedures which can be 
applied to both kinds of response. S , 

The first such procedure is called extinction. When a respondent is 
elicited by a stimulus that has acquired eliciting power, this is the 
result of its association with a stimulus that originally had that power. 
Should the association between the unconditioned and the conditioned 
stimuli fail to occur repeatedly over a series of occasions, the condi- 
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tioned stimulus will elicit a conditioned response of diminishing magni- 
tude. Thus the repeated occurrence alone of the conditioned stimulus 
constitutes the procedure of extinction of a respondent. The operant 
response, in contrast, is maintained by reinforcement; if the operant is 
repeatedly emitted and never followed by the reinforcer, this operant 
will decrease in frequency. Extinction of an operant response is the 
procedure of withholding or preventing reinforcement. 

In the laboratory, matters are usually arranged so that only one 
respondent or operant response is being manipulated and observed at 
any one time. We condition salivation in the dog or disc-pecking with 
the pigeon under circumstances in which any other response is being 
automatically extinguished. When, after the number of acquisition 
trials necessary to establish a predictable response of either sort, we 
switch to an extinction schedule, the response under study does regu- 
larly decrease in frequency or magnitude to very low levels. In life, 
however, pure extinction procedures seldom occur for a variety of 
reasons. For instance, family members may effectively extinguish cer- 
tain responses by absolutely never reinforcing some kind of behavior 
that has become (unwittingly) established in a child’s repertoire; but 
he may find that at school the same response still pays off intermit- 
tently. The response has not been extinguished; the child has simply 
acquired a discrimination among situations in which it may be useful. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of the behavior change that occurs during 
the early years of development is a result of changing environmental 
contingencies that amount to extinction. When the child is very young, 
crying or expressing anger at something that goes wrong may bring a 
parent running to help; a few years later, the parent is much more apt 
to be helpful if the child brings the problem and asks for help, or if the 
parent sees the child working persistently without making progress. If 
the child cries or stamps his feet or throws things, the parent may send 
him to “cool off” before giving help. In this example, crying and foot- 
stamping are treated by the parent as operant behaviors for which he 
withholds reinforcement. 

Respondents and operants share certain other phenomena. One you 
have met under the term stimulus generalization. This term refers to 
the fact that we respond to stimulus events in terms of their perceived 
similarity to past stimulus events. For example, if a big black dog has 
bitten a child, a big brown dog or a middle-sized dark dog is likely to 
arouse some fear during the child’s next few encounters with dogs. 
Stimulus generalization has occurred along the dimensions of size and 
darkness. If these dogs do not bite or bark, however, they will cease to 
elicit fear, even if fear of the original dog remains. We then say that 
stimulus discrimination has occurred. The same phenomena occur with 
respect to the discriminative stimuli that guide operant responses. You 
are taught to be particularly considerate and courteous to your grand- 
mother, and somehow all older women orient you to this sort of 
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behavior. In this case, the behavior called considerate and courteous is 
likely to remain generalized because many people in your society 
reinforce it, especially older women! An example of stimulus discrimi- 
nation can also be given. If you approach an intersection in your car 
and the light turns yellow, you (should) slow down; if it is blinking 
yellow, you then proceed with caution, while if it is a steady yellow, 
you stop. Here a rather fine discrimination is acquired between blink- 
ing and steady yellow lights. 

Finally, we must consider the procedure called counterconditioning. 
If you wish a different respondent to be elicited by a stimulus that now 
elicits fear, your success in bringing this about depends upon your 
ingenuity in pairing the stimulus with a new stimulus that already 
elicits the desired respondent. If a child shows fear of large bodies of 
water, your problem as a parent is to arrange to have something 
pleasant occur a number of times in the vicinity of such a large body of 
water. Since the intensity of the stimulus controls the magnitude of a 
respondent, you must engineer matters so that the pleasure-eliciting 
event is a good deal more intense than the stimulus furnished by the 
water. Yoù might try Sunday picnics in sight of the water, but not 
initially at waters edge. If the response you wish to replace with 
another is an operant response, your problem is to arrange things so 
that the present operant is never reinforced while some new response 
does effect reinforcement. Teaching a child to ask for something 
instead of grabbing it from anothers hand illustrates this sort of 
situation; you do not let go of the object when he grabs at it, and 
preferably you hold it out of his reach, but when he asks, you promptly 
deliver it to him. Stated this way, it all sounds very easy; we know 
from trying to change the habits of ourselves or anyone around us that 
a good deal of ingenuity is required to arrange conditions so that 
extinction of an old response is accompanied by simultaneous rein- 
forcement of a new one. The difficulty in devising them does not, 
however, invalidate the procedures! 


Interim Summary: Learning 


Given that the human infant arrives with relatively immature equip- 
ment for behavior, but with genetic provisions for maturation of 
structures, we have made a quick review of the potentialities for 
behavioral patterning to occur as a result of experience. Both our 
involuntary respondent and our voluntary operant systems are subject 
to modification through particular environmental events. An under- 
standing of learning phenomena shows us the nature of the environ- 
mental contingencies which exercise a powerful shaping or patterning 
force on the individual as he tries to manage his affairs to attain some 
range of satisfactions. 

One contrast between respondent and operant behavior may be 
useful to note at this point. By and large, respondents are under the 
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control of some external condition, the eliciting stimulus; what the 
stimulus elicits is a change in the internal state of the organism, which 
we have called an emotion. The occurrence of an operant, however, 
depends in part on the existence of a particular internal condition. For 
example, you scold when angry, or go to the refrigerator when hungry. 
Someone's apology or the food in the refrigerator is a reinforcer only 
because a particular internal state existed prior to the operant response. 

While we can separate respondent and operant behaviors for pur- 
poses of study, it is important to recognize that both kinds of responses 
normally occur in a stream, simultaneously. While you are trying to 
patch up a quarrel with someone important to you, you are feeling a 
number of emotions—anxiety, hurt, hope—which are elicited by the 
very sequence of behaviors that you and the other engage in (verbal, 
gestural, facial expressions, postural adjustments) as you try to un- 
tangle the mess. These other behaviors, particularly the verbal ones, 
are operants; even the expressive nonverbal behaviors are apt to be 
operant in that they occur because they have been reinforced as 
meaningful communicative behavior in the past. m 

We can safely assume that the specific responses we måke in most 
situations have been learned in the sense that past experience has 
confirmed, at least some of the time, the accuracy of our emotional 
anticipations and the possible efficacy of our instrumental responses. 
When our behavior is inappropriate and/or inaccurate, the problem is 
likely to be one of stimulus generalization; we are seeing something as 
similar to a situation that is not in fact equivalent. Since this may 
happen to two or more participants in an interaction, there is plenty of 
room for troubles. We will come to this idea again when we talk about 
changes in the actual environment and in the individual's relation to it 
that are likely to occur during growth and adulthood. 


Motivation 


The term motive is an important construct in psychological thinking; 
we have never seen a motive in the way we see a response, but the 
term is useful to designate an inference that we make from several 
properties of behavior. The same behavior may occur under rather 
different conditions; different behavior may occur under apparently 
similar conditions. Behavior occurs in chunks that have practical 
significance to both the behaver and observers; these chunks begin and 
end somewhere, and on either side of such a sequence, behavior of a 
rather different sort is apt to occur. Finally, we all have the subjective 
experience of turning our attention in some direction because we 
anticipate bringing about something we “want,” and attending to 
something else when we have satisfied that first “want.” So without 
inferring that a motive is in any particular location internally or that it 
is any thing, we can talk of it as an internal condition that sets or 
programs the individual to take certain measures to bring about certain 
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consequences. A motive, then, is a word to stand for the relationship 
between an internal state and relevant future conditions, and various 
learned operant behaviors are potentially useful for spanning the gap. 

Some motives are acquired in relation to definite biological or 
unlearned needs; others appear to be shaped in relation to the needs 
that are particular to a given social group. But in between these clear- 
cut cases of unlearned and learned needs are some behaviors that 
appear to be in themselves pleasurable, though our tendency to engage 
in them has not until recently been talked of as based in a need. These 
include, for primates in general and human beings in particular, 
seeking certain sensations (tactile and visual), movement, and manipu- 
lation of objects. Notice the kinds of things an infant is apt to try to 
keep contact with: blankets, furry stuffed animals, textures like velvet 
or terry towels. Notice an infant’s waking motions from the time you 
have some indication that he can follow (even jerkily) moving things 
with his eyes, And what parent has not noticed, often with irritation, 
the mobile child’s reaching for and handling all manner of objects in 
his environment. Apparently we are built as a system that very early 
behaves as if sensory and motor response to contrasts in the environ- 
ment is in itself satisfying. During development, the indiscriminate 
quality of this attention changes: some sorts of things become more 
“interesting” to watch or handle than others, As for movement, anyone 
who has had to survive young children at home or in the classroom 
during a long rainy spell is aware that deprivation of normal, periodic, 
vigorous activity creates a clear need for same in children. 

The study of important human motives, that is, those motives shaped 
to satisfy various kinds of needs in a given social group, is still in its 
early stages. Some interesting work has been done with both achieve- 
ment and affiliation needs, which permits us to make several statements 
about the way in which such motives emerge from early social experi- 
ence and subsequently operate in the individual's normal daily ex- 
istence, 

First, the shaping of any particular motive as dominant in an 
individual's behavior depends upon rather specific, repeated behaviors 
on the part of parents toward the child. Certain of the child’s behaviors 
are attended to, treated as important; other behaviors are not attended 
to, not responded to in a definite way. As an example, for those 
children who have high achievement motivation, we find that parents 
consistently respond positively to many behaviors that have in common 
independence, purposefulness, and concrete results (such as solving 
problems, handling oneself well away from home). Certain other activi- 
ties—perhaps great co-operativeness in play with others—are simply 
not noticed, It is as if these parents, by clearly indicating that some 
things give them great pleasure and pride, say, “Attend! This is 
important!” Activities not bearing this label are simply experienced as 
less satisfying by the child. It is important to note that it is parental 
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response to some aspects of behavior—its intellectual or affiliative or 
independent component—that establishes for the child an equivalence 
among what are superficially “different” behaviors. During the long 
period of the child’s growing up, this selective responsiveness of his 
parents “labels” different behaviors as similar; thus a stimulus generali- 
zation gradient is established via experience. 

Secondly, the culture (that is, the wider group into which the child is 
growing up) must provide opportunities in which this motive will be 
reinforced by nonfamily members. In America, achieving behavior is 
highly valued in many settings, and it is not surprising that American 
male adults show high achievement motivation; acquiring a taste for 
achievement satisfactions in childhood years as described above, they 
easily find places in the larger society as adults where such behavior is 
consistently reinforced. It has been found that the social groups of 
underdeveloped countries do not provide society-wide support for 
achievement behavior, and adult members of these societies do not 
show high levels of motivation for achievement. This and a number of 
related findings suggest that the level of industrialization én a country 
is associated with the frequency of high need for achievement among 
adults in the society, and that this is related both to models available 
and to child-rearing practices current in the society when these adults 
were growing up. 

Thirdly, a motive that is high in an individual's motivational hier- 
archy is apt to integrate his interpretation of a situation, and thus his 
behavior in it. As a corollary, a situation slanted to appeal to a given 
motive will evoke stronger response from those members of a group for 
whom that motive is important than from others in the group. For 
instance, people high in need for achievement construe pictures of 
interpersonal situations in terms of the central figure striving for 
achievement, whereas those low in achievement motivation see rather 
different interpersonal possibilities in the same picture. Those who 
measure high in this need also perform well at puzzle solution tasks if 
the task is presented as a means of proving their own competence, 
testing themselves against some standard; they do not perform nearly 
so well if they are asked simply to co-operate with the experimenter in 
rating the interest level of several puzzles. In contrast, an individual 
with strong affiliative motives may produce quite well in the latter 
situation, but not so well in the former, 

For our purposes at this time, we may view motives as a special case 
of learned behavior patterning. A motive may be elaborated around 
some basic need (e.g., the need for food); thus the motive to eat 
something includes for most of us certain places, tools, means of 
preparation of the food, even particular foods, and with whom we 
eat—and all of these concomitants are learned. Or a motive may be 
differentiated (shaped) out of one of the more generalized needs (Cg 

for activity). The generalized need for activity finds expression in the 
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athletic games and in some occupations in any culture. Finally, any 
social group places values on some kinds of behaviors and their 
outcomes rather independently of biological needs, and around these 
values motives are elaborated. For instance, our society values the 
possession of goods far beyond those required for survival, and thus 
the acquisitive motive is not uncommon in America. 

It is important to realize that for human beings under normal 
circumstances these social patternings of motivation do not usually fall 
into a simple hierarchy according to survival value. This is particularly 
clear in a social group where biological needs are not too hard to meet, 
but it is also true in all societies that have been studied. This phenome- 
non we call “value” is socially shaped in individuals, and occasionally 
values organize behavior that is not in the interests of either individual 
or group survival. Patriotism, for instance, appears to have been 
against the best interests of most Germans in Nazi Germany, and may 
be equally catastrophic in other times and places when it conflicts with 
a number of other important human values. 

In discussing positive and negative reinforcement earlier, we prom- 
ised to retufn to related matters under the topic of motivation. You can 
see that a very general classification of motives can be made according 
to the directionality of behavior: whether it is toward something or 
away from something. If you studied the experimental analysis of 
conflict in your first course of psychology, it was probably discussed in 
terms of approach and avoidance motives. You can see that approach 
motivation, when it leads to appropriate or accurate behavior, is likely 
to be positively reinforced, while avoidance motivation will generate 
behavior that, if successful, will be negatively reinforced in that an 
aversive condition is terminated. 

If you find that a particular person makes you uncomfortable or 
anxious, your behavior in avoiding contact with him may be flexibly 
appropriate to the circumstances in which it occurs: you talk to 
someone else but not to him if you are at the same party; you stop off 
in a store if you see him coming down the street, etc. But if you have 
learned early in life that “people” make you anxious, you are going to 
have to employ all the techniques available to you to avoid as many 
encounters as possible. Moreover, you will develop interests and habits 
that minimize the amount of contact you are likely to have with 
people. This people-avoidant patterning of your behavior is going to 
be noticeable to others, and it will look rigid and inflexible from their 
point of view. From your point of view, you have had so little exposure 
to positively reinforcing aspects of interpersonal transactions that such 
possibilities do not exist in your expectations. You cannot be motivated 
to approach people because you have not acquired an expectation of 
positive reinforcement for social behavior. 

There is another aspect to this difference between approach and 
avoidance motivation that is useful to notice. Most of us—inasmuch as 
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we do focus on our choices—are quite aware of the things or experi- 
ences or people that we seek to get, have, or be around. We find it 
much harder to make a list of the things we do not want, experiences 
we would not seek, or people we do not like to be around. Part of the 
reason for this is our phenomenal capacity to develop avoidance 
patterns that operate so far in advance of distinctly unpleasant occur- 
rences that we seldom have to feel displeasure in relation to them. A 
person does not usually wait until he is intolerably anxious in the 
presence of someone else before he finds a means of getting away; he 
has a reason to go by the time he is only a little uncomfortable. And 
the moment such escape is accomplished, he is apt to switch his 
attention to bringing about some state of affairs that is distinctly 
pleasant. So the actual avoidance operation does not register as a 
notable event. This appears to be a very efficient tactic in relation to 
transient events in life. There are times when it is not efficient. For 
instance, avoiding contact with a casual acquaintance may have no 
serious consequences for anyone; but avoiding contact with your boss 
because he makes you anxious may have a lot of unpleasant conse- 
quences for you if this leads to perpetual misunderstanding on his part 
(which it is likely to do) and on your part (which is it also likely to do). 
Or finding all people somewhat anxiety-arousing fills your life with 
avoidance problems unless you find a hermitage; you may conse- 
quently have very little time and energy left to organize your life 


around approach motives, which are the sources of pleasure as con- 
trasted to simple absence of unpleasure. 


Interim Summary: Motivation 


We have not intended an exhaustive recapitulation of all the mate- 
rial you covered at one time under the heading of motivation. We have 
been interested primarily in alerting you to the usefulness of the 
construct motive in summarizing the relationship between needs, in- 
strumental behaviors, and consequences or goals. One kind of modifi- 
cation by experience that occurs in an energy system may be thought 
of as the acquisition of a readiness to be aroused to move in certain 
directions, to seek to effect certain changes. This readiness or motive 
has a selective effect upon the response repertoire, making certain 
kinds of responses more likely to occur in a situation while other 
responses are less likely to occur. The particular change sought is 
rendered an incentive or reinforcer by the arousal of the motive; in the 
absence of such a motive, the same event may have no reinforcing 
value in relation to any behavior. 

In our discussion we mentioned needs for achievement and affilia- 
tion, since much of our understanding of human motives has come as 
the result of studying these two motives. There are also people who 
seem to have a strong need to wield power over others. Suppose you 
are in a discussion group with three people, each of whom construes 
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the group interaction as a means of satisfying a different one of these 
three needs. The power oriented person is apt to be bent upon getting 
acknowledgement from others that his ideas are superior, that others 
will follow the course he prescribes. The achievement oriented person 
is likely to persist in trying to move the discussion forward to some 
resolution that seems likely to produce a visible result. The affiliative 
person is probably behaving in such a way as to confirm the superiority 
of the first person while supporting the efforts of the second in order to 
receive from each some signals of a personally friendly sort. From such 
an example you can see that motives, as internal states which select the 
behaviors to be emitted in visible form, may also function as determi- 
nants of the consistency of individual behavior over time. 


Perception 


Finally, we come to the matter of perception. We need not go into 
the capacities of our sensory systems, nor even the extent to which 
some few aspects of the environment are innately meaningful. The big 
contributioa of perceptual research to our understanding of individu- 
ality is implied by the following definition. Perception is the interpreta- 
tion of complex, often moving or changing, patterns of stimulation over 
several sensory systems simultaneously. It is the process of getting 
meaning from a rapid and endless series of sense impressions. This 
meaning implies organization, a putting together of information in 
some way that has relevance to the perceiver. 

One aspect of our sensory limitations is important: there is a limit to 
the amount of information we can attend to and organize in any period 
of time. Since we are busy using our sensory systems to give us the 
information relevant to action, it is no wonder that by and large 
through the day we select for attention and interpretation those regions 
of the environment and events therein which are most relevant to our 
current motives. And since we are being selective, we are not attending 
to other but also-real things. We may make “errors” in selection, 
overlooking something that is actually of current importance. We may 
make errors in interpretation, either because of poor selection or 
because we generalize inappropriately from past experience. If we 
become aware of some discrepancy between what we expected and 
what occurred, we reprocess information, look again, if this is possible. 
But we are not always aware that discrepancies exist, and it is not 
always possible to resample the information. It is rather amazing that 
We are as good at perceiving complex situations as most of us are much 
of the time. 

Given the limits that do exist on our powers to process sensory 
information, notice that certain kinds of situations are apt to be 
misperceived: interpersonal situations which, by and large, move rap- 
idly with little chance for repeated sampling; situations in which the 
perceiver is highly motivated for X, in which case he is apt to miss 
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signs relevant to other things; situations in which the perceiver experi- 
ences a high level of emotional arousal, which seems to simply cut 
down on the capacity of the processing system to handle detailed 
information. The probability of error—poor selection and misinterpre- 
tation—varies according to the attributes of the external situation 
(complexity, speed of change) and of the internal set of the perceiver. 
When we noted above that we appear to be pretty accurate in our 
perceptions much of the time, we are asserting that, on the whole, by 
depending on the probable interpretations generated by our past 
experience, we can get enough information even under adverse condi- 
tions to manage without serious mishap. It is also true that chronic bias 
in perception is often socially shared and thus does not impair social 
interaction. 

There is one kind of chronic perceptual bias that may interfere 
rather badly with social interaction. We noted that the selective and 
interpretive part of perception is acquired according to the actual 
probabilitites of meaning in our past experience. Acquired means 
learned, and the kinds of things we learn about in great detail are those 
events associated with reinforcement. We learn to interpret situations, 
interpersonal and otherwise, in terms of their potentialities for being 
changed by our behavior in a positively or negatively reinforcing way. 
There is a difference in attentional habits that is related to the 
difference between positive and negative reinforcement. Other things 
being equal, we are attentive to the possibilities for positive reinforce- 
ment ahead (to discriminative stimuli) and guide our behavior in 
relation to a series of such signs: you see a friend, approach him; if he 
brightens up, you suggest a cup of coffee; if he says yes, you proceed 
together to the coffee shop, and so forth. But in relation to stimuli 
signifying something unpleasant ahead, our perceptual behavior 
varies: we may note the sign and employ some excellent and adequate 
operant strategy to prevent the sequence, as we suggested in describ- 
ing avoidance motivation. Or we may selectively not attend to such 
signs, habitually not read or interpret them. This sounds at first blush 
so unadaptive as to be incredible. But give it another thought. There 
are situations for which a person may never have acquired effective 
avoidant behavior; what he does self-protectively acquire is some way 
to reduce the amount of discomfort felt, or the time over which it must 
be felt. Not attending signs-for-some-dreadful-unavoidable event ac- 
complishes just this. We shall call it selective inattention; it is nega- 
tively reinforced avoidant behavior on the perceptual level. Let’s take 
an example. 

A boy grows up with a mother who has uncontrollable fits of temper. 
Once something has set her off, her son has discovered that nothing he 
has ever done has stopped her. He has even noted that what sets her 
off need not be something he did; he will nevertheless get the brunt of 

her rage if he is around. Since she is for some years the most significant 
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person he has to cope with for many hours each day, it is not surprising 
for him to have acquired any behavior that results in suffering some- 
what less anxiety than her tempers initially engendered. He discovers 
that if he looks anywhere but at her and makes himself think of 
anything but what is going on, he may escape each tirade with no more 
pain than some punishment delivered at the end. He never even 
wonders what the punishment is going to be, because that only makes 
the waiting period worse. Now there may have been a time, when he 
was very young, when we could have discovered this whole avoidant 
strategy in the making. But we only encounter the boy when he is 
fourteen years old. At this time we notice that, should anyone show 
signs of displeasure with him—facial, verbal, gestural—he makes no 
attentive response; if such signs continue, he acts as if he were some- 
where else. He neither talks back nor defends himself nor grows angry. 
He seems remarkably impervious to this register of social communica- 
tion. Ten years later, when he is twenty-four, we discover in conversa- 
tion with him about an altercation at work last week, that he did not 
even know his supervisor was angry at him until he received a note 
asking him SE, under the circumstances, he would prefer to transfer to 
another department! He could not, at the time the memo came, 
remember what had made the supervisor spend fifteen minutes with 
him last week, but agrees to the suggestion that it might have had 
something to do with this memo. At some time early in life, this man 
discovered that selective inattention to an angry or irritable face and 
verbal tirade resulted in anxiety-reduction. Selective inattention 
through repeated negative reinforcement became a strong habit. Such 
inattention prevents one from getting the information necessary to a 
more effective resolution of interpersonal difficulties, and thus no better 
strategy is tried. 


Interim Summary: Perception 


Perceptual habits are strategies for the selection, organization, and 
interpretation of sensory information. These habits are organized 
around those events and signs of some significance to the individual in 
terms of environmental contingencies of reinforcement. We talk about 
these organizations as selective attention and selective inattention. 
Such organizations or strategies are tied to the motivational patterns 
we have called approach and avoidance, and thus are maintained 
respectively by positive and negative reinforcement. This gives us a 
minimum set of terms, systematically related to each other, by which 
we can designate a complete set of behavioral events: input, data 
processing, and output events. , _ 

Since we are often interested in the particular content of an indi- 
vidual’s behavioral world, there is another meaningful way of looking 
at perceptual events. Most of us have some range of reinforcers is 
which we are responsive. In an interpersonal situation, for instance, a 
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person may want to find out information and receive some companion- 
able satisfactions and avoid unpleasantness and be helpful and spend 
some time doing something different than what he has just been doing. 
Each of these descriptive phrases indicates a motive at some level of 
arousal, and each motive determines some set of signals which may 
function in the interaction as discriminative stimuli as well as the 
several kinds of events that may be reinforcers. Perceptually speaking, 
this multiply-motivated individual will be selectively attentive or sensi- 
tive to all the discriminative stimuli which are related, in his experi- 
ence, to the several reinforcers. Selective inattention will only result in 
problems in the interaction if the other person generates some 


signals to which he must, though they are unpleasant, attend if the 
interaction is to be mutually satisfying. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


We have discussed a schema or model of the human being as a living 
system. This model is not detailed, but it does summarize salient 
characteristics of the human system in a way that permits us to 
integrate what we know of basic processes into a functioning whole. 
We have a.complex system for handling the input of information from 
the environment and from within our own system; we have discussed 
the organization of this input under the topic of perception. We have 
two response systems, respondent and operant, which function jointly to 
handle our accommodation to the perceived world. We have a storage 
system which handles these perceptual and behavioral events in such a 
way that our behavior can be flexible while profiting from past 
experience. This change-in-behavior-with-experience we call learning. 
Finally, behavior gets organized in functional units larger than single 
responses or response chains, and we call these organizations motives. A 
motive denotes an arousal-to-bring-about a particular sort of conse- 
quence, and selects from our behavioral repertoire those operant 
patterns most likely to result in the desired consequence. 

We have pointed out some ways in which these general system- 
capacities could result in miscarriage or maladaptive behavior. Percep- 
tions, motives, and respondent and operant behaviors are all impor- 
tantly shaped by the reinforcement contingencies of the social and 
physical setting in which we develop. How generally useful they are in 


other settings is a matter we will consider in more detail in subsequent 
chapters. 


T. DOBZHANSKY 


Genetics and the Origin 


BIOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL 
VARIABLES OF HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 


Ostensibly there is a basic clash in 
human nature. Mankind is a biologi- 
cal species which belongs to the ani- 
mal kingdom. But man is also the 
creator and the creature of his society 
and of his cultural heritage. And, fi- 
nally, the inspiration of the mystics 
sees man in still a third light—that of 
the Son of God. The intellectual his- 
tory of mankind can be written in 
terms of shifting emphasis on one or 
the other of these aspects of the hu- 
man nature. And the history of human 
error could well be portrayed in terms 
of attempts to understand everything, 
instead of something, about man by 
investigation of only one of these as- 
pects to the exclusion of the others. In 


From Genetics and the Origin of Species, 
3rd ed., rev. (New York and London: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951), pp- 303-9. 
Reprinted by permission of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press and the author. 
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particular, the study of human evolu- 
tion has often been handicapped by 
this purblindness, Darwin’s affirma- 
tion that man is a part of nature 
seemed to many of his contempo- 
raries, and still seems to some mis- 
guided souls, downright blasphemy. 
Ninety years after the publication of 
the Origin of Species a school of dia- 
lectical materialism has proclaimed a 
dogma that considering man a biologi- 
cal species “degrades him to the level 
of beasts.” To this nonsense, some 
thoughtless biologists replied in kind 
by the asseveration that man is “noth- 
ing but an ape with a few extra 
tricks.” This is not merely bad biology 
but a dangerous deceit, which has 
become the pseudo-scientific founda- 
tion of the vicious obsession of racial- 
ism., It is a demonstrable fact that 
human biology and human culture are 
parts of a single system, unique and 
unprecedented in the history of life. 
Human evolution can not be under- 
stood except as a result of interaction 
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of biological and of social variables. 
The only known processes which 
could have transformed the genotype 
of the pre-human apelike animal into 
the present human genetic endow- 
ment are mutations, sexual reproduc- 
tion, natural selection, genetic drift, 
geographic isolation, and social regu- 
lation of marriage. And it is evidently 
the human genetic endowment which 
has made, and is making, possible 
the development of culture. Apes, 
monkeys, and other animals are genet- 
ically incapable of using symbols and 
hence of assimilating human culture. 
The substitution of a single gene allele 
in an otherwise “normal” human gen- 
otype may result in an idiot wholly 
unable to perform the functions ex- 
pected in any human society. Human 
genetics has not been superseded by 
human culture; the former remains 
the foundation which enables man to 
manifest the kinds of behavior which 
are called social and cultural. An in- 
sight into the workings of the human 
genotype, and of the human gene 
pool, are indispensable for under- 
standing man. 
The interrelationships between bi- 
ology and culture are, however, re- 
ciprocal. Social life, and especially the 
development of civilizations, have in- 
fluenced the evolutionary patterns of 
the human species so decisively that 
human biology is incomprehensible 
apart from the human frame of refer- 
ence. The ancestors of the human spe- 
cies have gradually evolved a highly 
developed brain. The human brain 
proved to be an adaptive mechanism 
of matchless power and efficiency. 
With the aid of this mechanism man 
has gained a mastery of the environ- 
ments on earth never before even ap- 
proached by any species. This biologi- 
cal adaptation has determined, and 
doubtless will continue to determine, 


all subsequent evolutionary history of 
the human species. 

Despite the numerous specific and 
generic names scattered over the liter- 
ature dealing with fossil man, all the 
available evidence is consistent with 
the view that at any one time level 
mankind represented always one and 
only one species. Mankind was and is 
an organic entity, a system of Mende- 
lian populations integrated by the 
bonds of descent and of intermar- 
riage. But this system has reached a 
singular degree of complexity in the 
human species. The gene exchange 
between races of a sexual and cross- 
fertilizing species is normally limited 
by distance or by geographic barriers. 
Races are allopatric populations. In 
man, the marriage regulation by social 
customs has made possible at least a 
temporary sympatric existence of 
races. Races of sexually reproducing 
animals and plants usually form a 
single geographic hierarchy culminat- 
ing in the species. Mankind contains 
several overlapping hierarchies of 
Mendelian populations, conditioned 
by geographic, linguistic, religious, 
national, economic, and occupational 
variables. 

The importance of geography in the 
restriction of the gene exchange be- 
tween populations is evident, even in 
the era of motorships and airplanes, 
But it is also evident that the proba- 
bility of marriage is influenced by the 
ability to speak the same language, 
and by belonging to the same reli- 
gious denomination, or the same eco- 
nomic or occupational group. The 
basic racial differentiation of the hu- 
man species is, as in other biological 
species, geographic. This differentia- 
tion arose long ago, possibly still on 
the prehuman, or the subhuman, 
level. It is undoubtedly adaptive, and 
owes its origin to natural selection in 
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different geographic environments. 
Nevertheless, next to nothing is 
known with certainty about the adap- 
tive significance of the racial traits in 
man. Classical anthropologists as- 
sumed that racial traits are adaptively 
neutral, and some of them even made 
this assumption a part of their defini- 
tions of race. Medical science also 
gave little attention to the physiologi- 
cal consequences of the human ge- 
netic variability outside the realm of 
pure pathology. It is no overstatement 
to say that the progress in the under- 
standing of the mechanisms of human 
evolution will depend on the investi- 
gation of the adaptive values of the 
race differentials. Some working hy- 
potheses which will be useful in such 
investigations may be found in the 
remarkable book of Coon et al. [Races: 
A Study of the Problems of Race 
Formation in Man, 1950]. Are the 
relatively short trunks and extremities 
which characterize the body build of 
many people in the Arctic regions 
adaptive in cold climates? Are the tall, 
slender bodies and the long extremities 
of the inhabitants of some hot deserts 
adaptive because of the great body 
surface in relation to the body bulk? 
Is the Mongoloid face with its abun- 
dant fat “padding” adaptive in the con- 
tinental climates of the interior of 
Asia? Is it possible that these traits are 
neutral in the environments provided 
by the industrial civilization, but that 
they were important for the survival 
under primitive conditions? 

The genetic connotations of the so- 
cial barriers to the gene flow between 
human populations are also far from 
understood. Although in the primitive 
societies bachelors and spinsters are 
rare, and all sexually mature individu- 
als are potential parents, little is 
known about the possible differential 
fertility of individuals in different so- 
cial situations, More important still is 


the problem of the genetic differentia- 
tion of social groups in civilized so- 
cieties. History records many cases in 
which the descendants of foreign con- 
querors formed the upper classes, and 
the conquered natives the lower 
classes of a society. Different trades 
and professions may also be monopo- 
lized by people of different geo- 
graphic origin, and hence with differ- 
ent gene pools. If the gene exchange 
between the classes or professional 
groups is limited by any social factors, 
these classes and groups may exist for 
a time as sympatric Mendelian popu- 
lations. The castes of India are the 
most extreme examples in recorded 
history of the retention of genetic 
differences between sympatric popu- 
lations. And yet, even in India there 
has been enough diffusion of genes 
between the gene pools of the differ- 
ent castes to cause a gradual genetic 
convergence. An aristocracy very 
often becomes a group of people with 
foreign sounding names but with a 
gene pool similar to that of the 
plebeians. 

It has frequently been suggested 
that a genetic difference between so- 
cial classes may arise through natural 
selection within a society. The full 
implications of such an hypothesis of 
sympatric race differentiation are, 
however, not always realized. The 
basis of this hypothesis is, of course, 
the unproven assumption that the 
qualities which make persons fit for 
the occupation of different social posi- 
tions are genetically determined. 
Even if this be taken for granted, the 
consequences are by no means simple. 
In aristocratic societies, the social po- 
sition is inherited regardless of the 
personal merits or weaknesses of the 
heirs. The gene segregation causes, 
however, variations in the genetic en- 
dowments of members of the same 
family. This being the case, the aristo- 
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cratic social organization could, at 
most, perpetuate for a time the ge- 
netic differences present at the incep- 
tion of the social stratification. 

The situation will, of course, be 
different in societies which allow an 
equality of opportunity to their mem- 
bers. Here an individual is free to 
become a member of a class, group, or 
a profession for which he is best fitted 
by his genotype, and regardless of the 
social stations occupied by his parents 
and relatives. Suppose that such a 
faultless choice should occur, The pro- 
fession of musicians will then include 
all individuals whose genetic endow- 
ments make them good musicians, 
and the profession of farmers will 
claim all good agriculturists. The so- 
cial structure will, then, accurately re- 
flect the genetic variability present in 
the gene pool of the population. Per- 
sons genetically endowed to be musi- 
cians do not constitute, however, a 
Mendelian population, just as persons 
who belong to the O, or to the A, 
blood groups do not constitute such 
populations. Occupational groups in a 
society with a perfect equality of op- 
portunity would not be genetic enti- 
ties; they would be social categories. 

In reality, the social position of an 
individual is determined in all existing 
societies partly by the merit of the 
individual himself and partly by the 
station occupied by his parents or 
relatives. An individual may move up 
to a more privileged station by over- 
coming a greater or lesser resistance 
of a class barrier. The degradation to 
the less privileged situations is slowed 
down by the accident of birth in a 


1Such groups could become Mendelian 
populations only in the absence of intermar- 
riage between the groups, and only provided 
that they would be uniformly homozygous 
for the genes which determine the group 
e This certainly does not occur 
in any human society. 


higher stratum. Social and occupa- 
tional groups may, then, temporarily 
differ in their genetic endowments, 
but it is extremely doubtful that these 
differences could ever become inte- 
grated and crystallized into anything 
resembling biological race differ- 
entials. 

The critical problem is, of course, to 
what extent the social fitness of an 
individual is determined by his ge- 
netic endowment (pathological cases, 
of course, excluded). The adaptation 
to the environment is achieved in ani- 
mals and in plants by changing their 
genotypes; man alone responds to the 
challenges of the environment chiefly 
through discovery, invention, and the 
forms of behavior which constitute 
culture. Now, cultural evolution is a 
process which is vastly more rapid 
and more efficient than biological evo- 
lution. A valuable gene can be trans- 
mitted only to some of the descen- 
dants of the individual in which it has 
first appeared, and it can displace and 
supplant other genes only by the slow 
process of outbreeding them. A scien- 
tific discovery or a technological in- 
vention can be transmitted to any 
number of contemporary individuals, 
and, since the invention of writing, it 
can be communicated to the future 
generations regardless of the parent- 
age bonds. We can “inherit” the wis- 
dom of our intellectual “ancestors” 
who died thousands of years ago, or 
who live anywhere in the world and 
are unaware of our existence. 

Because the social and cultural at- 
tainments proved to confer on man 
unrivaled adaptive advantages in 
most diverse environments, the capac- 
ity to acquire and to transmit cultural 
traits became selectively very impor- 
tant in the human species. The fitness 
of individuals and populations is to a 
considerable extent determined by 
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their educability, i.e., by the aptitude 
to learn from experience and to mod- 
ify one’s behavior accordingly. The 
educability has had, and continues to 
have, a high adaptive value in all 
human cultures, from the most primi- 
tive to the most highly advanced ones. 
It has given to all normal human be- 
ings the capacity to acquire any one 
of the existing cultural patterns. And 
yet, the genetically conditioned edu- 
cability favors diversity of human per- 
sonalities and cultures. Indeed, stu- 
dents of culture aye in substantial 
agreement that the interpersonal rela- 


tionships established in a given cul- 
ture are the most important determi- 
nants of the individual’s personality. 
Since these relationships are highly 
variable, the more so the more ad- 
vanced becomes a culture, an endless 
diversity of human personalities is the 
outcome. The biological meaning of 
the diversity among humans, like that 
of the organic diversity on the biologi- 
cal level, is adaptation to the variety 
of the environments which the organ- 
ism encounters or creates. The evolu- 
tion of life has only one discernible 
goal, and that is life itself. 
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The Reinforcement of Cooperation 


Between Children’ 


Most methods for the development 
and experimental analysis of coopera- 
tion between humans require specific 
instructions concerning the coopera- 
tive relationship between the individ- 
ual responses. Peters and Murphree 
have developed one of the most re- 
cent of these methods (1). Skinner has 
suggested (2), and shown with lower 
organisms (3), that cooperation be- 
tween individuals can be developed, 
maintained, and eliminated solely by 
manipulating the contingency be- 
tween reinforcing stimuli and the co- 
operative response. 

The advantages of eliminating in- 
structions concerning cooperation are 
that (a) the initial acquisition of co- 
operation can be studied, (b) subjects 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 52, No. 1 (1956), 100-102. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the authors. 

1 This paper was read at a meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association on April 
10, 1954, New York City. 
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(Ss) that learn by demonstration and 
instruction with difficulty (i.e., infants, 
certain classes of psychotics, and 
lower organisms) can be studied, and 
(c) no problems involving the effects 
of instructions upon the behavior of 
the Ss are involved. 

Some more general advantages of 
operant conditioning techniques are 
(a) a more continuous record of the 
cooperative process is obtained, (b) 
extraneous environmental variables 
are minimized, and (c) relatively long 
periods of experimental observation 
are possible. 


PROBLEM 


Can cooperation between children 
be developed, maintained, and elimi- 
nated solely by the presentation or 
nonpresentation of a single reinforc- 
ing stimulus, available to each mem- 
ber of the cooperative team, following 
each cooperative response? 
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Cooperative Teams 


Twenty children, seven to twelve 
years of age, were formed into ten 
cooperative teams of two children. 
The children in each team were 
matched as to age and sex. Seven 
teams were boys and three were 
girls.” Selection was made via the re- 
quest, “Who wants to play a game?” 
The first two volunteers of the same 
age and sex were chosen for each 
team. The age given by the children 
was verified against available commu- 
nity center records. No information 
concerning the game was given dur- 
ing the selection. No teams were re- 
jected. 

o 
Cooperative Response 


Cooperation was assured by design- 
ing an apparatus that (a) could not be 
operated by one individual alone (as- 
suring group behavior), and (b) de- 
manded that one individual respond 
to the behavior of the other individual 
in order to produce reinforcement (as- 
suring cooperation). 


Procedure 


The two children of each coopera- 
tive team were placed at opposite 
sides of a table with three holes and a 
stylus in front of each child (see Fig. 
1). A wire screen down the center of 
the table prevented each child from 
manipulating the other child’s stylus, 
which was on the other side of the 
table. 

The following instructions 
given: “This is a game. You can play 
the game any way you want to or do 
anything else that you want to do. 
This is how the game works: Put both 


were 


2 We wish to thank the Harriet Tubman 
House and the South Bay Union of Boston, 
Mass., for providing the subjects and the 
use of their facilities. 


FIG. |. 


Apparatus used for the reinforce- 
ment of cooperation between children. 


sticks (styli) into all three of the 
holes.” (This sentence was repeated 
until both styli had been placed in the 
three available holes.) “While you are 
in this room some of these” (the ex- 
perimenter (E) held out several jelly 
beans) “will drop into this cup. You 
can eat them here if you want to or 
you can take them home with you.” 
The instructions were then repeated 
without reply to any questions, after 
which E said: “I am leaving the room 
now; you can play any game that you 
want to while I am gone.” Then E left 
the room until the end of the experi- 
mental session. 

If the styli were placed in opposite 
holes within 0.04 seconds of each 
other (a cooperative response), a red 
light flashed on the table (conditioned 
reinforcing stimulus) and a single 
jelly bean (reinforcing stimulus) fell 
into the cup that was accessible to 
both children.* Cooperative responses 
were recorded on counters and a 
cumulative response recorder in an 
adjoining room. 


Experimental Design 


Each team was studied for one con- 
tinuous experimental session divided 


3 Skinner (3) presented two reinforcing 
stimuli (one to each pigeon) following each 
cooperative response. 
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into the following three consecutive 
periods without experimental inter- 
ruption: 

l. First reinforcement period. Every 
cooperative response was reinforced 
for over 15 min. If the rate of response 
was not steady at this time, the rein- 
forcement was continued until five 
minutes passed with no noticeable 
change in the rate of cooperation. 

2. Extinction period. The coopera- 
tive responses were not reinforced for 
a period of at least 15 minutes and 
until a steady rate of response for at 
least five minutes was observed. 

3. Second reinforcement period. 
The cooperative responses were again 
reinforced until at least three minutes 
of a stable rate occurred. This was 
done to determine whether a reduc- 
tion in rate during the extinction pe- 
riod was due to extinction, satiation, 
or fatigue. 


RESULTS 


All teams learned to cooperate 
without specific instructions in the 
first 10 min. of experimentation. Ob- 
servation through a one-way vision 
screen disclosed that leader-follower 
relationships were developed and 
maintained in most cases. Almost im- 
mediately eight teams divided the 
candy in some manner. With two 
teams, one member at first took all the 
candy until the other member refused 
to cooperate. When verbal agreement 
was reached in these two teams, the 
members then cooperated and di- 
vided the candy. Most vocalization 
occurred during the initial acquisition 
period and throughout the extinction 
period. This vocalization was corre- 
lated with a higher variability in rate 
during these periods. 

Figure 2 contains cumulative rec- 
ords of the cooperative responses of 
the three teams with the highest, the 
median, and the lowest number of 
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FIG. 2. Cumulative response records for the 


teams with the highest, median, and lowest 
rates of cooperation. 


cooperative responses for the experi- 
mental session. These curves show a 
large difference in the rate of acquisi- 
tion of cooperation. One team took 
almost 10 minutes to acquire a high 
cooperative response rate. Stable rates 
of cooperation can be observed dur- 
ing the latter parts of the first rein- 
forcement period. The gradual, rather 
than immediate, decline in coopera- 
tion during extinction suggests an 
orderly extinction of cooperative be- 
havior as is found with individual 
extinction curves. In all cases the 
variability of rate was greater during 
extinction than during reinforcement. 
Skinner has found this increased vari- 
ability in rate during extinction with 
lower organisms and has described it 
as emotional behavior (2, p. 69). The 
high rate of response following the 
first reinforcement of the second rein- 
forcement period shows that reacqui- 
sition is almost immediate. 

Table 1 contains a quantification of 
the records for statistical analysis. The 
median and range of the number of 
cooperative responses per minute for 
all 10 teams during the critical periods 
of the experiment are given. The 
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TABLE | 


The Median and Range of the Number of Cooperative Responses per Minute 


for the Critical Experimental Periods 


Number of cooperative responses per minute 


First three 


Last three 


Last three Last three 


mins. of mins. of mins. of mins. of 
first reinf. first reinf. extinction second reinf. 
N10 period period period period 
Median 5.5 17.5 1.5 17.5 
Range 1-26 6-26 0-7 27 


number of cooperative responses per 
minute for the first three minutes of 
the first reinforcement period was sig- 
nificantly lower than the rate during 
the last three minutes of the first re- 
inforcement period (p < .02).* This 
shows that the rate of cooperation was 
significantly lower during initial ac- 
quisition than during maintenance of 
cooperation. The number of coopera- 
tive responses per minute during the 
last three minutes of extinction was 
significantly lower than the rate dur- 
ing the last three minutes of the first 
reinforcement period (p < .001). This 
shows that the removal of reinforce- 
ment during extinction significantly 
lowered the rate of cooperation be- 
tween these children. 

The number of cooperative re- 
sponses per minute during the last 
three minutes of the second reinforce- 
ment period was significantly above 
the rate during the last three minutes 
of the extinction period (p < .001). 
This shows that the rate of coopera- 
tion was significantly increased during 
the second reinforcement period and 
that the drop in rate during extinction 
was due to the absence of the rein- 
forcing stimulus rather than satiation 
or fatigue. The rates of cooperation 
during the second reinforcement pe- 


4 Wilcoxon’s nonparametric T for paired 
associates was ain in all statistical treat- 
ments (4). 


riod and the last three minutes of the 
first reinforcement period were not 
significantly different and show that 
the rate was almost immediately re- 
stored to its pre-extinction value upon 
the presentation of reinforcement for 
the second time. The rate of coopera- 
tive responding during the first three 
minutes of the second reinforcement 
period was significantly higher than 
during the first three minutes of the 
first reinforcement period (p < .02). 
This again shows that the reacquisi- 
tion of cooperation was not gradual, 
as was initial acquisition, but occurred 
almost immediately. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Operant conditioning techniques 
can be used to develop, maintain, and 
eliminate cooperation between chil- 
dren without the use of specific in- 
structions concerning cooperation. 
The rate of a cooperative response 
changes in much the same way as a 
function of single reinforcements as 
does an individual response. In the 
reinforcement of cooperative re- 
sponses, a reinforcing stimulus need 
not be delivered to each member of 
the cooperative team following each 
cooperative response gradually in- 
tion of a single reinforcing stimulus, 
available to each member of the co- 
operative team, is sufficient to in- 
crease the rate of cooperation. The 
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cooperative response gradually in- 
creases in frequency when reinforced 
and gradually decreases in frequency 
when no longer reinforced (extinc- 
tion). Cooperative responses are 
maintained at a stable rate during 
reinforcement but occur in sporadic 
bursts during extinction. Reinforce- 
ment following extinction results in an 
almost immediate restoration of the 
rate of cooperation to its pre-extinc- 
tion value. 
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D. O. HEBB 


On the Nature of Fear 


In the course of an experiment deal- 
ing with individual differences of be- 
havior among chimpanzees, observa- 
tions of fear were made which held an 
immediate interest. Besides extending 
the information concerning the causes 
of anthropoid fear which is provided 
by the work of Kéhler (23), Jacobsen, 
Jacobsen and Yoshioka (17), Yerkes 
and Yerkes (42), Haslerud (10), Mc- 
Culloch and Haslerud (31), and Hebb 
and Riesen (14), the new data 
brought up again the question of 
mechanism. Analysis of the behavior 
leads, in the present discussion, to a 
review of the whole problem and an 
attempt to formulate an hypothesis of 
the causes and nature of fear. 


NATURE OF THE DATA 


Validity and Reliability 


The validity of naming fear in 
chimpanzees, or recognizing some- 


From Psychological Review, 53 Sa 
259-76. Reprinted by permission of ie 
American Psychological Association and the 
author, 
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thing in animals which can be identi- 
fied with fear in man, and the reliabil- 
ity of naming have been discussed 
elsewhere (13). There it was shown 
that the recognition of emotion in an 
animal is possible in the same way as 
in another human being. Fear named 
in an animal means either that there 
was actual avoidance of some object 
or place, or that the observer inferred 
from incidental behavior (“associated 
signs”) that avoidance was imminent 
and likely to appear with further 
stimulation, When such inferences are 
made with confidence by experienced 
observers, it appears that they are 
valid and reliable, the criterion being 
the animal's subsequent behavior. 


Definition of Fear Behavior 


The symbol “W,” for withdrawal, 
was recorded when the animal actu- 
ally moved away from a test object in 
such a way as to show that he did not 
move by coincidence, but was re- 
sponding to the test situation. The 
evidence was of several kinds: (1) 
when change of position of the test ob- 
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ject produced a corresponding move- 
ment of the animal, maintaining his 
distance from it; (2) when the original 
movement was abrupt and coincided 
exactly with the appearance of the test 
object; (3) when there was coincident 
evidence of unusual excitation, such 
as erection of hair, screaming, threat- 
ening gestures directed at the test ob- 
ject, or continued orientation of gaze 
at the object while moving directly 
away from it. On occasions one of 
these three forms of evidence alone, 
if exceptionally clear, might provide 
the basis for an entry of “W” in the 
record; usually, at least two were 
present before the entry was made. 
In many instances the experimenter 
was certain that an animal would be 
afraid to approach the test object, 
but did not record his opinion since 
the formal behavioral criteria were 
not met. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


The experimental procedures were 
part of a study of individual differ- 
ences of emotionality and tempera- 
ment, and not planned to meet the 
problem of defining the adequate 
stimulus to fear. Thus the range of 
test objects was limited, and the order 
in which they were presented does 
not permit an exact comparison of the 
excitatory value of each. 


Test Objects 


The test objects were representa- 
tions of animals, from reptile to man, 
varying considerably in completeness 
and verisimilitude. They fall in three 
classes: primate objects, pictures of 
primates, and nonprimate objects. It 
was not expected that the pictures 
would induce fear—they were used 
for another purpose—but they were 
presented in the same way as the 


other objects and consequently are 
useful as control material. 


Primate Objects 


There were 9 objects “representing” 
primates. The responses to these are 
the main interest of the study. 


l. An adult chimpanzee head, three- 
fifths life size, made of papier-maché 
and painted to appear reasonably life- 
ike. 

2. An unclothed doll representing a hu- 
man infant, one-half life size. 

3. An infant chimpanzee’s head and 
shoulders, nearly life size, modelled 
in wax and painted—about as lifelike 
as the adult chimpanzee head. 

4. The cadaver of a chimpanzee infant, 
newborn, fixed in formalin. 

5. A lifelike full-sized human head from 
a window-display dummy. 

6. The skull of a 5-year-old chimpanzee, 
with movable jaw controlled by a 
string. 

T. The roughly mounted skin of a spider 
monkey, with head and shoulders 
movable by means of string. 


8. An unpainted plaster of Paris cast of 
the visage of an adult chimpanzee 
without the ears or the rest of the 
head, made from a death mask. 

9. The cured and flexible hide of a 5- 
year-old chimpanzee, somewhat de- 
nuded of hair; the proportions of the 
skin about the head and face were 
distorted out of recognition, but the 
hands and feet were recognizable. 


The pictures are not described in 
detail, since they are important here 
only as 14 emotionally unexciting ob- 
jects, presented in the same way as 
the others, 

Nonprimate objects varied greatly 
in verisimilitude, from a careful replica 
of a snake to a “bug” which was a 
rectangular block of wood on coiled- 
spring legs. 


1. A dog’s head and forequarters, of 
cloth, slipped over the hand and ma- 
nipulated from inside with the fin- 


gers; this common toy is surprisingly 
lifelike in its movements. 

. A model of an imaginary white 

“grub,” 4 inches long, with long 
white legs. 

3. A grub identical in proportions and 
color, one-third as large. d 

4. A rubber tube, % inch diameter, 24 
inches long, with a roughly carved 
wooden snake’s head at one end; 
so mounted, with string inside the 
tube, that it could be given a snake- 
like movement without apparent ex- 
ternal agency. 

5. A rectangular wooden “bug,” 6 
inches long. It was capable of an 
oscillating movement, since it was 
mounted on six coiled-wire legs, and 
had oscillating “antennae.” 

6. A “grasshopper,” a mechanical toy 

with moving legs. 

A similar “turtle.” 

A rubber dog, 3% inches high. 

A brightly colored cloth dog, 7 

inches high. 

10. A painted wax replica of a coiled 
24-inch snake. 


bo 


Oo a 


Procedure 


Test objects were presented to the 
animals while they were in their own 
living cages, The animal or pair of 
animals was first brought to the front 
of the cage by an offer of a small 
amount of food. The hinged top and 
front of the presentation box (which 
was wheeled from cage to cage) was 
then lifted, exposing one test object to 
the chimpanzee. At the end of 15 
seconds the test object was set in mo- 
tion, if it had movable parts; if not, it 
was moved forward about 6 inches 
nearer the animal. The presentation 
box was closed at the end of another 
15 seconds; total exposure was thus 30 
seconds, The box had three compart- 
ments, and three objects were shown 
in succession on each experimental 
period, once or twice a week. The 
objects were shown to all animals in 
the same order with the same time 
intervals, 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


With a fixed order of presentation 
to all subjects, there is a probability 
that the serial. position of a test object 
will affect the degree of response to it, 
either by negative adaptation or cu- 
mulative effect. There were marked 
indications that such effects occurred. 
Some animals apparently learned that 
the test objects, at first terrifying, 
would not move out of the presenta- 
tion box; others began to show fear in 
the later trials before the box was 
opened at all. 

The total number of animals mak- 
ing fear responses to any object, 
therefore, is not a wholly satisfactory 
index of its relative effectiveness in 
provoking fear. However, there is evi- 
dence that the amount of such error is 
limited. In each group of three objects 
one or more pictures were included. 
The number of avoidance responses 
was consistently low for these pic- 
tures, while remaining high for ob- 
jects, such as dog or snake, known 
from the work of others (Yerkes, Has- 
lerud) to be fear provoking, This 
means that transfer or generalization 
effects were limited. Also there was no 
sign of a steady increase or decrease 
of fear responses as the experiment 
progressed. The animals’ responses 
were highly selective. Preliminary ob- 
servations, and tests made after the 
completion of the experiment, also 
make it clear that such objects as a 
head without the body attached are in 
themselves capable of eliciting panic, 
and that the number of fear responses 
to human or chimpanzee head, re- 
corded experimentally, is not due to 
an association of these test objects 
with the others. 

The table presents the number of 
fear responses to each test object, sep- 
arating primate, pictorial and non- 
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TABLE | 


Number of Animals (from a Total of 30) Making Fear Responses to "Primate" Test Objects, 


“Pictures, and "Nonprimate’ Objects. (M) 
during the presentation. 


indicates that the object was put in motion 


Test Primate Picture Nonprimate 
I Adult ape head: 7 picture: 0 dog head (M): 10 
Il Doll: 4 picture: 1 large grub: 3 
II Infant ape head: 3 picture: 2 rubber tube (M): 3 
IV Infant: 1 picture: 1 wood-wire bug (M): 3 
Vv picture: 0 mechanical 
picture: 1l grasshopper (M): 4 
VI Human head: 12 picture: 0 tubber dog: 5 
VII Skull (M): 24 picture: 4 
Monkey (M): 16 
VIII picture: 4 small grub: 2 
mechanical 
turtle (M): 8 
IX Cast of ape visage: 14 picture: 0 cloth dog: 8 
X Ape hide: 5 picture: 0 
picture: 0 
XI picture: 0 
picture: 0 cast of snake: 21 
Total = 86 Total = 13 Total = 67 
Mean = 9.6 Mean = 0.9 


Mean = 6.7 


primate objects. The table gives the 
order of presentation and also shows 
which three objects were grouped to- 
gether for each test period. It is as- 
sumed, partly on the basis of evidence 
not presented here, that what particu- 
lar pictures were used is irrelevant 
and that the number of animals avoid- 
ing the pictures is an index of the 
“spread” of fear from exciting to neu- 
tral objects. From a total of 30 ani- 
mals the mean number making fear 
responses to each primate test object 
was 9.6; to pictures, 0.9; to nonpri- 
mate objects, 6.7. These scores, it 
must be remembered, are the number 
of actual overt withdrawals which 
met the criteria set up in advance for 
a definable fear response. They take 
no account of signs of fear which 
were peculiar to an individual animal. 
Also, they are the number of such 
responses made while animal and test 
object were separated by a stout wire 


mesh. Tests in other circumstances 
show a higher percentage of avoid- 
ance, and show also that the relative 
effectiveness of two objects as causes 
of fear may vary somewhat according 
to the mode of presentation. In the 
conditions of the experiment, the fol- 
lowing are the most effective stimuli, 
in descending order: skull (with mov- 
ing jaw); painted wax snake; monkey 
(with moving head); plaster cast of 
chimpanzee visage; and human head. 
Least exciting are, in ascending order, 
chimpanzee infant; small wax grub; 
infant chimpanzee head; large wax 
grub; moving rubber tube (“snake”); 
and moving wood-and-wire “bug.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS 


The chimpanzee’s fear of toy ani- 
mals and snakes is of course well 
known (23, 42). The data which are 
new and which were the occasion of 


this report are those showing that the 
chimpanzee is excited by, and avoids, 
parts of chimpanzee or human bodies. 
It was evident that such a conclusion 
had important implications, and that 
further observations would be desir- 
able as a control of the data. Control 
observations, accordingly, were made 
after the formal experiment was com- 
pleted. Their purpose was to discover 
whether some peculiarity of the actual 
experimental objects, or some detail 
of procedure, might have been the 
true cause of fear; or whether the 
behavior falls into a more general 
class related to the common human 
avoidance of a mutilated face and of 
dead bodies. 

Preliminary experiments had al- 
ready shown that all the adult chim- 
panzees were excited at the first sight 
of a chimpanzee head modelled in 
clay and carried in the hand from 
cage to cage. A majority showed 
avoidance, which was outright panic 
in five or six of the thirty subjects. In 
the supplementary observations an 
unpainted plaster cast of the clay 
model, and also an actual head from a 
dead chimpanzee, produced definite 
avoidance. ` 

With different presentations the re- 
sults were essentially the same, al- 
though intensity of response varied, in 
part with adaptation to sight of so 
many similar objects. Avoidance was 
observed when a head was carried by 
hand; when it was exposed by remov- 
ing a cloth or opening a box; and 
when the head was first put in the 
chimpanzee’s cage and the animal ad- 
mitted afterward. In another observa- 
tion the head was placed behind a 
small ledge, so that the actual termi- 
nation of the neck was not visible 
(although the chimpanzee “knew 
from familiarity with the cage in 
which the test was made that there 
was no space large enough for a body 
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beneath the head). The chimpanzee 
was then admitted from a detaining 
inner room from which none of the 
preparations could be seen. A marked 
fear response occurred immediately, 
before the lapse of enough time to 
make the unresponsiveness of the 
head abnormal. Thus lack of move- 
ment in the test object did not deter- 
mine the fear, nor yet an actual per- 
ception of the termination of the neck. 

A painted human eye and eyebrow 
(sawn from a plaster manikin’s head) 
produced marked avoidance. 

Finally, observations were made 
with anesthetized chimpanzees as 
stimulus objects. Four adults were 
shown an anesthetized infant, two 
years old, carried by two members of 
the staff. The infant was recovering 
from nembutal, and made some spon- 
taneous movements of an arm and 
hand. Three of the four adults were 
very excited and one at least afraid, in 
spite of the fact that they had often 
seen young chimpanzees being carried 
by the staff. A more deeply anesthe- 
tized adult was taken on a low, flat, 
two-wheeled barrow up to the cages 
of nine of the adults. Definite fear was 
shown by six, aggression (possibly re- 
lated to fear) by two others, and the 
remaining animal was almost cer- 
tainly afraid but remained at a dis- 
tance without showing definable 
avoidance. 

The fear evoked by a detached face 
or head in the formal experiment, 
therefore, was not a product of some 
uncontrolled detail of procedure or of 
the construction of the test objects. 
Any of a number of related stimuli 
have the same effect, in a number of 
situations. 

From the data it appears that either 
lack of responsiveness in a whole ani- 
mal, or an evident lack of a body 
when the head or part of the head is 
seen, can determine the fear. The first 
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conclusion depends on the observa- 
tions with anesthetized animals as 
stimuli. The second follows from the 
fact that avoidance of an isolated 
head was immediate and certainly 
was not delayed long enough for an 
unusual unresponsiveness, as such, to 
have become apparent before fear oc- 
curred. 


SPONTANEITY OF THE FEAR 


The fears observed must also have 
been spontaneous, and not condi- 
tioned by some association of the test 
objects with a more primitive source 
of fear such as pain. This is shown by 
the following considerations. 

There are two ways in which fear of 
a detached head or an anesthetized 
animal could be due to learning. Fear 
might occur (1) because the subjects 
recognized part of a whole which they 
had learned to fear in the past, or (2) 
because of an earlier association of a 
class of objects (detached heads, ab- 
normally unresponsive chimpanzees) 
with a more primitive cause of fear. 


1. The first explanation can be 
ruled out. The dummy human head 
represented an ordinary young man 
whom the adults of the colony might 
have teased or injured, as they often 
tend to do with strangers whose gen- 
eral appearance is similar to that of 
members of the laboratory staff, but 
whom they would not have feared. 
The cast of a face was a faithful rep- 
lica of the chimpanzee Lita’s, made 
from a death mask. She had died not 
long before the experiment began, 
and certainly would not have been a 
source of fear to any of the other 


1 The term “spontaneous” is used here to 
mean that the fear is not built up by associ- 
ation, as a learned response. The term is 
not synonymous with “innate” since there 
are definite factors of past experience in- 
volved, as will appear in the later discussion. 


chimpanzees with cage wire interven- 
ing, as in the conditions of the experi- 
ment. The anesthetized infant in his 
normal state would not have been 
feared by an adult; and the anesthe- 
tized adult who was used as a stimulus 
object was Don, who is dominated by 
almost all of the other adults of the 
colony. The test object which aroused 
fear therefore did not do so because it 
was recognized as part of a whole 
which in its normal completeness 
would have caused the response. 

2. The second possibility to be ex- 
amined is that an association had 
been formed earlier between the class 
of stimulus objects and some event 
such as pain, loud noise, or a fall. For 
animals born in the bush and cap- 
tured when their mothers were killed 
this is a real possibility. But nine of 
the adolescent and adult subjects of 
the experiment were born and reared 
in captivity and definitely had no op- 
portunity to make such associations. 
None of these had seen a detached 
human or chimpanzee head; a few of 
them had seen a dead chimpanzee, 
but no more primitive cause of fear 
would be associated with the sight. 
The nine animals who are known not 
to have such associations showed on 
the average rather more frequent and 
stronger avoidance than the remain- 
ing twenty-one animals. 


These facts require the conclusion 
that the fears discussed are spontane- 
ous. Further support for the conclu- 


sion is found in the behavior of hu- 
man beings. 


HUMAN AVOIDANCE OF MUTILATED 
AND DEAD BODIES 


Human emotional responses to the 
dead and to such things as the sight of 
a major operation or of a badly muti- 
lated face cannot reasonably be at- 
tributed to conditioning. The re- 


sponses tend to be strongest on the 
first experience, which eliminates 
direct conditioning as an explanation 
and requires the supporting assump- 
tion of a preliminary verbal condition- 
ing which forms the whole basis of 
the response. But if avoidance were so 
readily established, with no innate 
tendency toward fear of the condi- 
tioned stimulus itself, one could easily 
keep children from playing in danger- 
ous places or train adults to drive 
automobiles carefully—by verbal in- 
struction alone. This is the essence of 
Valentine’s (39) brilliant criticism of 
Watsonian theory and my rejection 
of the explanation by conditioning 
rests upon his argument. What he did 
was to shoyy how easy it is to condition 
fear of some things, how hard with 
others, and thus demonstrated the 
existence of emotional susceptibilities 
which are the basis of spontaneous 
and almost spontaneous fears. 

Watson’s (40) theory of fear has 
rightly had a profound effect upon 
psychological thought, and a radical 
departure from his ideas is not easily 
accepted, Yet the present situation is 
that the theory has been demolished, 
with no good substitute in sight. Jones 
and Jones’ (22) experiment on the 
human fear of snakes constituted a 
strong and radical attack on Watson s 
theory. The evidence adduced by 
Valentine (39) reinforced the attack 
with evidence from a variety of fears. 
He has shown that there is a wide 
range of situations, not easily defined 
or classified, which have some 
tendency to evoke human fear. 
Finally, Hebb and Riesen (14) have 
shown the existence of a spontaneous 
fear of strangers in infant chimpan- 
zees, where the customary appeal to 
the subject’s unknown past experience 
is impossible and the explanation by 
conditioning ruled out. 

Watson’s work, consequently, pro- 
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vides no more than a starting point in 
determining the causes of fear and 
gives no reason to reject the conclu- 
sion that human fear of dead or muti- 
lated bodies is spontaneous. The con- 
clusion is also not affected by the fact 
that an almost complete adaptation to 
such stimuli is possible, nor by the 
fact that some persons may not have 
an emotional disturbance at their first 
sight of an operation, autopsy or dis- 
section. It has sometimes been 
assumed that if a fear is not general it 
must have been learned by those who 
do have it: that an innate fear should 
be found in all persons. This argu- 
ment of course is quite invalid, in 
view of the existence of individual 
genetic differences, and it has been 
seen that some of the chimpanzee 
fears discussed in this paper are not 
found in all animals and yet cannot be 
ascribed to learning, 

The evidence therefore is that both 
in man and in chimpanzee there occur 
spontaneous fears of mutilated and 
unresponsive bodies. The chimpanzee 
knows nothing of anesthesia, has no 
abstract conception of death, and pre- 
sumably may confuse a model of a 
head and the real thing. Considering 
the intellectual differences between 
the species and the extent to which 
man’s behavior is influenced by 
speech, one must say that human and 
chimpanzee fear susceptibilities, with 
dismembered or inert bodies as stimu- 
lus objects, are remarkably similar, In 
this fact there is further support for 
the idea that such fears are spontane- 
ous and not associative or condi- 
tioned. 

So that this conclusion will be seen 
in the proper perspective, the reader 
is reminded that the importance of 
learning is not minimized. There are 
essential factors of past experience in 
the fears which have been discussed: 
and the hypothesis which is to be 
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presented lays a good deal of empha- 
sis on learning as an element in the 
development of any fear. 


CENTRAL VERSUS SENSORY FACTORS 
DETERMINING FEAR 


The first step in an analysis of fear 
is a better definition of the problem 
and of its relation to other psychologi- 
cal investigations. 

It should be specified that the prob- 
lem is not simply that of the subcorti- 
cal motor integration of fear behavior. 
The earlier studies of Bard (2) had 
the effect of concentrating attention 
on the hypothalamus, but it is now 
evident that more must be taken into 
account. The analysis by Lashley (24) 
and Masserman (32) has limited the 
emotional functions of the diencepha- 
lon to a motor integration. More re- 
cently, Bard (3) has described rage in 

a cat lacking only the hypothalamic 
region which he formerly considered 
to be essential to emotional activity. 
In view also of the marked differences 
of the stimuli which are effective in 
each case, and the absence of “after- 
discharge” in the decorticate prepara- 
tion, it is evident that the processes of 
normal and decorticate emotions can- 
not be equated. Fear behavior has 
been demonstrated by Bard in the 
decorticate cat, but only with auditory 
stimuli, An essential problem remains 
in understanding cortico-subcortical 
interaction and the important role of 
perception in the fear responses of the 
normal animal. 

The evidence presented has shown 
that the chimpanzee’s fear of a de- 
tached head is in some way related to 
the physical lack of an attached body 
or of movement, or both. But our real 
interest is not in the physical proper- 
ties of the stimulus object but in the 

way they act on the organism. The 
first question to be asked concerns 


the existence of a sensory control of 
the response: can one find any prop- 
erty of the sensory excitation which in 
itself determines the occurrence and 
form of the response? 

The answer seems to be no. In the 
first place, the physical lack in the 
stimulus object cannot be equated 
with a sensory lack by saying that the 
sight of a head without the normally 
associated sight of a body causes fear, 
for the statement would not be true. 
When a chimpanzee sees a man’s 
head only, without movement and 
with the rest of the man’s body out of 
sight behind a door, he is not afraid. 
There are certainly sensory cues 
which distinguish the two situations 
(i.e., detached head vs. attached head 
with body hidden) but { have not 
been able to find any generalization 
that distinguishes the purely sensory” 
event which causes fear from the one 
which does not. In the second place, it 
has been shown that the fears are 
spontaneous. If they were also sen- 
sorily determined, it would follow 
that there are innate connections from 
the sensory cells excited in seeing any 
chimpanzee or human head to the 
motor centers determining avoidance; 
or in a more Gestalt formulation, that 
the dynamic properties of every such 
sensory excitation have an innately 
selective action on those particular 
motor centers. It would follow further 
that this sensori-motor relationship is 
consistently inhibited and nonfunc- 
tional throughout the animal's life- 
time, no matter how many times he 
sees a human or chimpanzee head, 
unless by chance the head has been 
cut off from its owner. The improba- 


2 “Sensory” in the present discussion is 
defined as referring to activity, in afferent 
structures, which is directly deterrained by 
environmental events; roughly, activity in 
the receptor organ and afferent tracts, up 
to and including the corresponding sensory 
projection area. 


bility of such ideas is evident. They 
seem to be a product of the assump- 
tion (quite reasonable in itself) that 
the form of a response is fully deter- 
mined by the sensory event that pre- 
cipitates it: since a physical lack in 
the stimulus object cannot excite re- 
ceptor cells, the assumption means 
that the part of the stimulus object 
which is present is an adequate ex- 
citant of fear, and, since the whole 
object does not cause fear, that the 
part which is missing is normally an 
inhibiter or in some way prevents an 
innately determined response to the 
other part. Such reasoning will be 
found to lead rapidly to absurdities. 
Doubt is then cast on the original 
assumption, and the alternative con- 
clusion is indicated that the determi- 
nant of certain strongly marked an- 
thropoid fears is not any property of 
the sensory excitation alone but may 
have to be sought in some interaction 
of sensory events with other cerebral 
processes. 

This argument depends on the ac- 
curacy of the analysis which has been 
made of the stimulating conditions in 
which fear of dismembered or inert 
bodies is observed. Other interpreta- 
tions are possible, but seem either to 
beg the question or to amount to the 
same thing. (One might say, for ex- 
ample, that it is strangeness or mys- 
teriousness that produces fear of a 
decapitated head and of an inert 
chimpanzee being carried by human 
beings. Actually, reference to strange- 
ness only strengthens the preceding 
argument, as we shall see in a mo- 
ment.) Nevertheless, it would be un- 
wise to depend too strongly on the 
evidence of behavior into which so 
many complicating factors of expe- 
rience may enter. Let us turn to fear 
of strangers (14) and of sudden noise 
(8). The theoretical interpretation 
suggested by fear of a dismembered 
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body gains decisive support from 
these other observations and in turn 
makes their theoretical significance 
clearer. 

The growing chimpanzee is persis- 
tently afraid of strange persons, objects 
and places, although the response is 
not always predictable in the individ- 
ual case. Hebb and Riesen (14) have 
shown that the fear of strangers by 
chimpanzee infants is spontaneous 
and cannot be accounted for as a 
conditioned response. Also, a slight 
change of clothing may produce fear 
of a familiar attendant who was not 
feared before. To assume that the 
form of the response on seeing some- 
thing strange is controlled alone by 
some property of the sensory event is 
to assume that any visual excitation is 
primarily a cause of fear and that 
other responses are substituted merely 
by repetition of the stimulation. Fear 
of strangers would mean that the vis- 
ual excitation from any human or 
chimpanzee face (strange chimpan- 
zees are feared as much as strange 
men) or any pattern of clothing is an 
innately adequate excitant of fear; for 
any pattern whatever may be strange, 
depending on accidents of experience. 
The idea seems absurd in itself, and is 
definitely contradicted by observa- 
tions of the behavior of an infant 
chimpanzee blindfolded from birth to 
the age of four months, when the 
avoidance of strangers by normal ani- 
mals is beginning (Nissen). In 
Senden’s (35) comprehensive review 
of the literature on persons born blind 
and given their sight after infancy, 
there is no mention of fear aroused by 
the first visual form-perception; and 


3 Personal communication from Dr. H. W. 
Nissen. The experiment was not an investi- 
gation of emotional behavior, and detailed 
records on this point were not kept. But it 
is known with certainty that there was no 
avoidance evoked by the chimpanzee's first 
visual perception of human beings. 
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Dennis (7) explicitly denies that fear 
occurs in these persons. Fear of a 
strange person is therefore not deter- 
mined by a particular property of the 
sensory excitation, but by some dis- 
crepancy of the pattern from those 
which have been frequently experi- 
enced by the subject—by a complex 
relationship, that is, of the sensory 
event to pre-existent cerebral pro- 
cesses. 

A similar meaning lies in the fact 
noted by English (8) that a noise must 
be sudden to cause fear. When audi- 
tory intensity is built up gradually, the 
response is hard to elicit. The same is 
true of loss of support, An unexpected 
drop is the one that causes fear, not 
one for which preparation has been 
made verbally or by playful swinging 
of infant subjects. Jones (21) has 
shown that unexpectedness is an 
essential feature of a number of fear- 
provoking situations. In all such fears 
the major determinant cannot be the 
afferent excitation alone but involves 
a relationship of that excitation to 
concurrent cerebral activity. 

These facts actually raise no new 
theoretical issue. Their effect is to 
sharpen the definition of a problem 
which has been formulated in various 
ways by other writers. That both sen- 
sory and central processes are in- 
volved in the control of behavior and 
must be distinguished for theoretical 
purposes is implied by the concept of 
“operants” (Skinner, 37) and of 
“stimulus trace” (Hull, 16) no less 
than by the “expectancy” of Cowles 
and Nissen (6), Mowrer (34) and 
Hilgard and Marquis (15). It is the 

real problem of attention and of the 
selectivity of response to the several 
properties of a sensory event (Leeper, 
27; Lashley, 26). The problem is 
made explicit by Hilgard and Mar- 
quis’s “central process which seems 
relatively independent of afferent 


stimuli” (p. 275), Beach’s (4) “cen- 
tral excitatory mechanism,” and 
Morgan’s (33) “central motive state. 
Every serious attempt in recent years 
to analyze the neural mechanisms of 
the more complex forms of behavior 
has found the need of distinguishing, 
as more or less independent factors, 
sensory and central states or pro- 
cesses; in other words, of denying 
that the direction of transmission of a 
sensory excitation is determined by 
the properties of that excitation alone, 
even when the stable changes of 
learning have been taken into ac- 
count. This is thoroughly consistent 
also with modern electro-physiology. 
All parts of the brain are continuously 
active and there are reasons for be- 
lieving that the activity may be self- 
maintaining, and even self-initiating 
(1, 18, 29, 30, 41). An afferent excita- 
tion does not arouse inactive tissue, 
but modifies an activity already in 
existence. The conclusion, therefore, 
that there are nonsensory factors in 
the determination of certain fears 
agrees with existing theory. 

It must be added that the conclu- 
sion is not necessarily trivial. Current 
opinion recognizes the necessity of 
postulating central determinants of 
behavior but it has done so reluc- 
tantly, always with reference to a 
single, rather narrow aspect of behav- 
ioral theory, and apparently without 
recognizing how generally the neces- 
sity has actually cropped up in psy- 
chological analysis. The preceding 
discussion may do no more than sug- 
gest a change of emphasis, but the 
change is one which, as I shall try to 
show, has a considerable effect on 
theory. Besides drawing attention to 
facts of behavior which are usually 
forgotten, it reveals some order in the 
facts and makes possible a coherent 
hypothesis of the nature of fear. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN HYPOTHESIS 


Avoidance of strangers provides a 
possible starting point for a theory of 
the nature of fear. An essential feature 
of the stimulating conditions is the 
divergence of the object avoided from 
a familiar group of objects, while still 
having enough of their properties to 
fall within the same class. It is a most 
important fact that the fear or shyness 
does not develop at first vision, as the 
already cited data of Nissen, Senden 
(35) and Dennis (7) show. Common 
experience indicates also that the fear 
is minimized or absent if the growing 
infant has always been exposed to 
sight of a large number of persons. It 
is therefore dependent on the fact 
that certain perceptions have become 
habitual, a limited number of central 
neural reactions to the sight of human 
beings having been established with 
great specificity by repeated experi- 
ence. The idea that there are such 
habits of perception was developed 
by Gibson (9) and further supported 
by later studies of the effect of set 
upon perception (5, 27, 43). A number 
of facts relating to the development of 
intelligence, and its changes with ad- 
vancing age, have the same import 
(11, pp. 286, 289), From this point of 
view, it might be proposed that fear 
occurs when an object is seen which is 
like familiar objects in enough 
respects to arouse habitual processes 
of perception, but in other respects 
arouses incompatible processes. 

Such a treatment of the fear of 
strangers would amount to an inter- 
ference, incongruity or conflict theory. 
It might subsume fear of mutilated 
bodies as well, by classifying them as 
strange objects, and could be ex- 
tended to cover fears due to pain and 
sudden loud noise, which obviously 
tend to disrupt concurrent psychologi- 
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cal processes. But farther than this 
such a conflict theory will not go. 
There might be some difficulty in ap- 
plying it even to the fear of strange 
objects, when the strangeness is ap- 
parently due to incompleteness in a 
familiar object (as with the chimpan- 
zee’s fear of a detached head); and 
conflict cannot account for causes of 
fear such as darkness (39) in which a 
sensory deficit is the effective condi- 
tion, or nutritional disturbance (38). 

Moreover, a fundamental question 
would remain as to the meaning of 
“conflict,” and why an incompatibility 
between two perceptions should pro- 
duce the incoérdinations of emotional 
behavior. This is the crucial question, 
and in trying to answer it I believe we 
can find the possibility of a more com- 
prehensive hypothesis, according to 
which conflict is only one of several 
ways in which a true source of fear 
occurs. If two perceptual processes, 
which cannot coexist, cannot even al- 
ternate without producing gross dis- 
turbances of behavior (which is what 
the conflict notion implies), ordinary 
unemotional behavior must depend 
on an essential temporal integration in 
cerebral processes, and fear may be a 
direct result of their disorganization. 
Let us ask what such ideas would 
involve. 

It has already been seen that sen- 
sory and central processes contribute 
separately to the control of behavior. 
For convenience, let us designate the 
specific pattern of cellular activity 
throughout the thalamo-cortical sys- 
tem, at any one moment, as a “phase.” 
Behavior is directly correlated with 
a phase sequence which is tempo- 
rally organized (4), in part by the 
inherent properties of the system 
(the constitutional factor) and in part 
by the time relations of various affer- 
ent excitations in the past (the factor 
of experience). The spatial organiza- 
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tion of each phase, the actual ana- 
tomical pattern of cells which are ac- 
tive at any moment, would be affected 
by the present afferent excitation also. 
Subjectively, the phase sequence 
would be identified with the train of 
thought and perception. Now each 
phase is determined by a neural inter- 
action, between the preceding phase 
and the concurrent afferent excita- 
tions. Lorente de Nó’s (29) discussion 
of the dynamics of neural action 
shows that two or more simultaneous 
neural events might reinforce each 
other’s effects and contribute to a 
single, determinate pattern of subse- 
quent cerebral activity; or on the con- 
trary might be indeterminate, in the 
sense that slight changes of timing 
and intensity could lead to marked 
and sudden fluctuations of pattern. A 
phase sequence, that is, could be 
stable or unstable, and one can as- 
sume that vacillating, unpredictable 
and incoérdinated behavior is the ex- 
pression of unstable cerebral activity. 
Also, the effect of learning in general 
is to increase the predictability and 
coérdination of behavior. The element 
of learning in emotional behavior will 
be discussed more specifically, but in 
the meantime we may speak of the 
cerebral processes controlling predict- 
able, codrdinated behavior as “organ- 
ized,” and recognize the tendency of 
learning to establish and maintain 
cerebral organization. 

Disorganization could occur in 
several ways, some of which may be 
called conflict. (1) A sensory event 
might disrupt the concurrent phase 
sequence. The event might be one 
whose facilitation has been integrated 
into other phase sequences, and be 
disruptive only because it is “unex- 
pected.” If so the disruption would be 
brief, another well-organized phase 
sequence would be promptly estab- 
lished, and one would speak of the 


subject as having only been “startled.” 
The disruption would be brief but it 
would occur; a well-organized phase 
could not be set up instantaneously, 
independent of facilitation from the 
preceding phase. On the other hand, 
the sensory event might fail to set up 
another organized sequence, and so 
initiate a prolonged disturbance; or 
might like loud noise, and especially 
pain, tend persistently to break down 
cerebral organization. (2) Simultane- 
ous sensory events might have facilita- 
tions which are enough unlike to 
make the following phase sequence 
unstable, even though each event 
separately might be capable of inte- 
gration with the concurrent phase. 
Evidently (1) and (2) would be 
modes of conflict, one sensory-central, 
the other sensory-sensory.t But dis- 
organization might also result (3) 
from the absence of a usually present 
Sensory process. Cerebral organization 
involves learning. If a sensory activity 
A has always been present during 
adaptation to a sensory event B, facili- 
tation from A would necessarily affect 
the final pattern of cellular activities 
which constitutes the adaptation to B, 
and might be essential to it. If so, B in 
the absence of A could again produce 
behavioral disturbance (if B without A 
occurs often enough, however, 
another adaptation would be estab- 
lished). Finally, (4) metabolic and 
structural changes in the central nerv- 
ous system could obviously be # 
source of disorganization, by chang- 
ing the time relations between the 
activities of individual cells, apatt 


4 Logically, another category of “central 
central” conflict would be possible, which 
might have some meaning with regard 
emotional disturbances and anxiety arisi” 
from a conflict of ideas or beliefs. Such 4 
concept might be applied to fear of socialis™ 
or of Catholics and emotional disturbanc® 
due to such purely intellectual ideas as thos? 
of Galileo or Darwin, 


from any unusual conflict or sensory 
deficiency. 

Attention must now be turned to 
the way in which cerebral processes 
tend to maintain their organization, in 
order to round out the picture of fear 
behavior. Whatever else may be true 
of it, avoidance certainly averts 
or minimizes disruptive stimulation. 
When we distinguish between the dis- 
ruption and the processes tending to 
avert it, and assume that the degree of 
disruption may vary, we obtain the 
valuable result of seeing how a single 
mechanism of fear could on different 
occasions produce perfectly coördi- 
nated flight, a less coérdinated avoid- 
ance accompanied by trembling and 
so on, startle, or the paralysis of 
terror: When cerebral disruption is 
extreme, it might presumably prevent 
any coordinated action, even flight. 

It seems evident that the so-to- 
speak homeostatic processes which 
maintain the dynamic equilibrium of 
unemotional behavior are to a great 
extent processes of learning, operating 
in either of two ways. On the one 
hand there is negative adaptation to 
strange objects, which implies that a 
sensory-central conflict may be ban- 
ished by an effect of learning on the 
central organization alone. The sen- 
sory event remains the same, yet dis- 
turbance disappears. With still further 
exposure, the formerly strange object 
may become not merely tolerated but 
“liked” and “pleasant,” which is to say 
that the originally disturbing sensory 
event now actively supports cerebral 
integration. , 

On the other hand, learning may 
contribute to this integration in- 
directly, by reinforcing a mode of be- 
havior (avoidance) which minimizes 
or removes the disturbing sensation. 
The incoördinations of emotional be- 
havior, its most characteristic feature, 
are unlearned; they are apt to be most 
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marked on the first occasion on which 
they are aroused by any particular 
stimulus. But the codrdinated element 
of the behavior tends to become more 
prominent on repetition of the stimu- 
lus and to increase, while the un- 
learned incodrdination is decreasing. 
It thus appears that the coérdinated 
avoidance which occurs in fear be- 
havior of normal animals is mainly 
learned. 

There is indeed a primitive innate 
avoidance (manifested, e.g., in the 
flexion reflex of Sherrington’s (36) 
spinal animals, and the cowering of 
Bard’s (3) decerebrate cats), but the 
avoidance which operates most 
efficiently to maintain codrdinated 
effector activity is acquired. In the 
normal mammal at least, simple 
avoidance appears as a conditioned 
response to cues which in the past 
have preceded a disruptive stimula- 
tion. When a disruptive event is sud- 
den and without warning the response 
is never an uncomplicated avoidance, 
a smooth and economical coöperation 
of effector organs, but involves startle, 
trembling, sweating, vocalization and 
so on. The optimum toward which 
behavior tends, with repetition of 
such disturbances, is a response (to 
premonitory cues) which completely 
averts the disturbing sensory event. At 
this final stage of learning, avoidance 
is fully effective in maintaining inte- 
grated cerebral action, and no emo- 
tional component is left in the be- 
havior. Thus avoidance without fear 
occurs. In the avoidance that does 
involve fear the learning process is not 
complete or premonitory cues have 
not been available, and the belated 
avoidance appears side by side with 
the excess of effector activity that 
justifies the inference of cerebral dis- 
organization. 

The reciprocal relationship of learn- 
ing to the disruption of integrated 
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behavior is most simply illustrated by 
an adult’s unemotional avoidance of a 
hot stove which as an infant he may 
once have feared. Another illustration 
is provided by observation of adult 
chimpanzees where the course of 
learning in a very unusual social situa- 
tion could be followed from its be- 
ginning. The experimenter, disguised 
with a grotesque false face and a 
change of clothing, approached each 
animal's cage wearing heavy gloves 
and acted the part of a very aggres- 
sive individual, instead of the cautious 
role one ordinarily takes with the 
chimpanzee. The results suggested an 
interpretation similar to that of Bridges 
(cited by Jones, 21) who concluded 
that an infant’s fear develops out of 
primitive undifferentiated excitement. 
The first response by a number of 
animals was a generalized excitement 
and marked autonomic activity. An 
animal might be “friendly” and vi- 
ciously aggressive, almost in the same 
breath, or show erection of hair and 
scream and yet solicit petting. Attack, 
flight and the friendly pattern alter- 
nated unpredictably. As the stimulus 
was repeated over a 5-weeks’ period, 
the autonomic activity decreased and 
one or other of the various patterns 
dominated. Eventually each animal's 
behavior became predictable, but it 
appeared often to be a matter of 
chance whether the original disturb- 
ance would develop into fear, aggres- 
sion or (less often) friendliness. When 
avoidance became dominant, the 
animal would move back out of reach 
while the experimenter was still dis- 
tant, with a marked decrease of the 
excessive effector activity. Learning 
was clearly involved. We shall also 
see that the possibility, suggested by 
this example, that the learning may 
take more than one form, has a bear- 
ing on the theoretical relation of fear 
to other emotional patterns. 


The hypothesis implicitly developed 
in this discussion can now be made 
explicit. The immediate source of fear 
is a disruption of a codrdination, prin- 
cipally acquired, in the timing of cel- 
lular activities in the cerebrum. The 
disruption may be due to conflict, sen- 
sory deficit or constitutional change. 
With disruption there at once occur 
processes tending to restore the inte- 
gration of cerebral activities; in fear 
these include either liminal or sub- 
liminal (13) activation of processes 
determining avoidance. Optimally, 
avoidance tends toward completely 
averting the cerebral disruption, and 
at this stage avoidance without fear 
would be said to occur. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SPECIFIC FEARS 


The value and limitations of the 
hypothesis will be clearer if we next 
see how it would be related to specific 
causes of fear. 


Fears Due to "Conflict" 


Here may be included fears in- 
duced by pain, loud noise, dead or 
mutilated bodies, and strange persons 
and animals. Pain and loud noise ap- 
pear to have a primitive disrupting 
action, not psychologically analyzable 
nor dependent on any previous ex- 
perience. To this extent fear of such 
things is in a special class. It is also 
noteworthy that there is little adapta- 
tion to the repetition of pain and 
sudden intense noise except in very 
special conditions (28), 

Fear of the strange and of dead and 
mutilated bodies is included under the 
heading of conflict on the assumption 
that strange objects arouse incompati- 
ble perceptual and intellectual pro 
cesses. If it should be concluded how- 
ever that the effective condition is @ 


perceptual deficit, fear of the strange 
should be included in the following 
category (2). Finally, fear of snakes 
and certain small mammals may be- 
long either in this or the following 
category. Although some basis for in- 
cluding them in the present category 
might be proposed it would be much 
too speculative, and it is best to let 
such fears stand for the present as not 
fully accounted for. 


Fears Due to Sensory Deficit 


Loss of support, darkness and soli- 
tude, as causes of fear, have in com- 
mon an absence of customary stimula- 
tion. 

Proprioceptive and pressure stimu- 
lation due to maintained position in 
space is practically always present, 
and it is plausible to suppose that the 
afferent excitation from these sources 
would have an essential part in main- 
taining experientially organized, or 
habitual, modes of cerebral action. 
With loss of support, however, the 
proprioception accompanying main- 
tenance of posture against gravity, 
and exteroception from the surfaces 
on which the body’s weight rests, are 
decreased or abolished. Redistribution 
of blood pressure and changes of posi- 
tion of the viscera would no doubt 
also lead to positive stimulation, but 
it seems unlikely that this is an effec- 
tive cause of fear in the infant. In the 
adult of course such stimulation would 
have become conditioned by experi- 
ence. (If it should be true that positive 
visceral stimulation is the main cause 
of fear in an infant dropped for the 
first time, the fear should be classed 
in the preceding category (1) as one 
of those aroused by an unaccustomed 
stimulation.) : 

Fears induced by darkness and soli- 
tude (39) do not occur with time rela- 
tions such that the emotional excita- 
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tion can be attributed to the positive 
visual activity of the “off-effect.” The 
response appears to be a genuine re- 
action to deficit (25), intelligible only 
on the assumption of the present dis- 
cussion that a “response” need have 
no direct sensory excitant. The violent 
attempts of the growing chimpanzee 
to avoid isolation, even in full day- 
light, seem to require a quite similar 
interpretation. Köhler (23) has shown 
that the effective condition here is the 
social deprivation, as such. Just as a 
few patterns of postural stimulation 
are a practically constant feature of 
the afferent influx to the brain, and 


visual stimulation during waking 
hours, so social perceptions are fre- 
quent (though intermittent) and 


might be expected to become an inte- 
gral element in the organization of 
cerebral action patterns. It is impor- 
tant to note that this would be a func- 
tion of experience, and that no fear of 
darkness or of being alone should be 
expected in the subject who has only 
infrequently experienced anything 
else. Such a subject would develop a 
different cerebral organization, in 
which the perceptions referred to 
would play no essential part. It is also 
implied that in early infancy neither 
darkness nor isolation would have any 
emotional effect; and that as psycho- 
logical development continues the 
patterns of cerebral action might 
toward maturity become so stable as 
to be relatively independent of any 
particular set of perceptions. Some 
adults, or most adults in a particular 
culture, might have no fear of dark- 
ness and isolation. 


Constitutional Disturbances 
and Maturation 


Spies et al. (38) have provided ex- 
ceptionally clear evidence that the 
psychotic fears so frequently found in 
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are, in some instances at 
ag directly due to nutritional dis- 
turbance (see also Jolliffe, 20). When 
the psychosis is acute (before irrevers- 
ible neural damage has been done), 
fear of friends and relatives and of 
hallucinatory creatures may clear = 
dramatically upon administration o 
nicotinic acid. The patient regains in- 
sight rapidly, can recall his fears 
clearly, but also is puzzled at the lack 
of any incident that might have 
caused them. Controls made _ to 
exactly define the action of nicotinic 
acid rule out psychological influence 
as essential either to the mental illness 
or its cure. Such fears must be re- 
garded as originating in a disturbance 
of the metabolism of the individual 
cell, changing (for example) the tim- 
ing of its detonation cycle and thus its 
relationship to the activity of other 
cells. In other words, metabolic 
changes would have disrupted the 
orderly sequence of cerebral events 
which is postulated here as the basis 
of normal unemotional behavior, 

It is also evident that endocrine fac- 
tors might at times produce a similar 
effect, partly accounting for the in- 
creased shyness and emotional insta- 
bility of adolescence, The gonadal 

ormones must be supposed to have a 
selective action on certain central 
neural cells (4, 25) changing their 
properties of excitability and thus dis- 
Tupting to a greater ar less degree the 
neural organizations into which those 
cells have entered, With the passage 
of time reorganization would occur 
and shyness would decrease, 

© not of course Suggest that con- 
stitutional changes are the only cause 
of shyness, or even the main cause, In 
its most pronounced form it must be 
thought of simply as an avoidance of 
strangers; and the next most impor- 
tant factor, after the sight of a strange 
person, may well be the fact that as 


the child matures others begin to be- 
have toward him in a different way, 
according to his age. The child is con- 
fronted by “strange” behavior, and 
situations which are strange to him. 
Thus shyness can be treated mainly as 
avoidance of the strange. It is not 
impossible however that structural 
and endocrine changes may also play 
a part in the emotional instabilities of 
youth. One thinks of maturation as 
slow and gradual; but there is actually 
little evidence on this point, and 
spurts of growth might well make a 
significant modification of cerebral 
organizations established by earlier 
experience, In general terms, such an 
approach makes intelligible the spo- 
radic appearance of the “imaginative, 
subjective or anticipatory fears” clas- 
sified as such by Jersild and Holmes 
(19). The fears referred to by Jersild 
and Holmes are markedly subject to 
maturation during a period of rapid 
and irregular growth, and when one 
observes them in the growing child it 
is characteristically hard to discover 
any sufficient cause in experience, 


THE RELATIONSHIP 


OF FEAR To RAGE 
AND OTHER STATES 


Fear and rage are notoriously re- 


lated, and it is impossible to frame any 
statement of the causes of rage (12) 
which would not On some points com- 
Prise causes of fear as well. The ques- 
tion in fact any 
as been raised 
- The hypothesis devel- 
ests a kinship between 
Ons which may be put 
The fundamental source of either 
; © same kind, a disrup- 
tion of cobrdinated cerebral activity- 
Flight and aggression are two dif- 
ferent modes of reaction tending tO 


restore the dynamic equilibrium, or 
stability, of cerebral processes. The 
question may be left open at present 
whether there are different kinds of 
disturbance, one kind leading to rage, 
the other to fear. It seems almost cer- 
tain that such a difference exists be- 
tween extremes, but with no clear 
dichotomy; for in some situations, as I 
have suggested above, it appears to 
be a matter of chance whether aggres- 
sion or flight will dominate behavior. 
Each of these modes of response 
tends to restore integrated cerebral 
action, one by modifying the disturb- 
ing source of stimulation, the other by 
removing the animal from it. 

Fawning would be another mode of 
reaction which would tend to modify 
disruptive stimulation (by placating 
the source), It is evident also that the 
hypothesis of this paper opens a wide 

eld of speculation concerning a num- 
ber of socially and clinically familiar 
Conditions, such as shame, grief, 
chronic depression and so on. To deal 
With these varied emotional disturb- 
ances, the first step would be to clas- 
Sify the source of disturbance as 
Modifiable by the subject's responses, 
or unmodifiable; and to further clas- 
Sify the modifiable according to the 
Mode of overt reaction which would 
© effective. Thus shame or gre 
Would arise from unmodifiable condi- 
tions; fear primarily from situations 
Which are (or appear to the subject to 
be) modifiable by retreat; and so on. 
inally, neurosis and some forms of 
Psychosis would be regarded as @ 
chronie condition of cerebral dis- 
Organization which according to the 
Ypothesis might be initiated either 
Y severe and prolonged conflict, or 
Y a metabolic disturbance. 

It would be idle at present to carry 
Speculation farther, but it has þeen 
Worthwhile observing that a theoreti- 
cal relationship of fear to other emo- 
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tional patterns is provided. If the pro- 
posed hypothesis is on the right track, 
the details of the relationship will be- 
come evident when more is known of 
the physiology of the cerebrum. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of this paper may 
be put as follows: 

1. Anthropoid fears of inert, muti- 
lated or dismembered bodies are 
spontaneous: that is to say, although 
experience of a certain kind is a pre- 
requisite and learning is definitely in- 
volved, the avoidance of such objects 
is not built up by association with a 
more primitive cause of fear, 

2. These and a number of other 
fears are evidently not determined by 
a sensory event alone, and the be- 
havior is not intelligible except on the 
assumption that its control is a joint 
product of sensory and “autonomous” 
central processes. Consequently no 
amount of analysis of the stimulating 
conditions alone can be expected to 
elucidate the nature of fear, or to lead 
to any useful generalization concern- 
ing its causes. 

3. An adequate hypothesis of the 
nature of fear cannot be framed in 
psychological terms alone, but must 
utilize physiological concepts of cere- 
bral action. No common psychological 
ground can be discovered for all the 
various causes of fear. What is there 
in common, for example, between the 
characteristically high level of the 
auditory and low level of visual stimu- 
lation which induces fear in children? 
or between fear of strangers, which 
decreases, and fear induced by pain, 
which tends to increase, with repeti- 
tion? 

The hypothesis developed here has 
made a considerable synthesis of 
formerly unrelated facts, although it 
remains vague on some crucial points. 
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It proposes in brief that fear origi- 
nates in the disruption of temporally 
and spatially organized cerebral ac- 
tivities; that fear is distinct from other 
emotions by the nature of the pro- 
cesses tending to restore cerebral 
equilibrium (that is, via flight); and 
classifies the sources of fear as involv- 
ing (1) conflict, (2) sensory deficit or 
(3) constitutional change. By ae 
guishing between processes whic 
break down and those which restore 
physiological organization in the cere- 
brum, the variability of fear behavior 
is accounted for. 
The conceptions of neurophysio- 
logical action on which this is based 
were developed originally as an ap- 
proach to other problems, and will be 
presented in detail elsewhere. When 
this is done, and the neurophysiologi- 
cal implications are made explicit, it 
may appear that a basis has been laid 
at last for an adequate theory of emo- 
tion and motivation—something which 
is lacking in psychology at present. 
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Induction of Prestige Suggestion Through 


Classical Conditioning 


Over the past 30 years there have 
been a number of studies purporting 
to demonstrate the existence of pres- 
tige suggestion as a relatively auto- 
matic, unconscious effect (7, 12, 13), 
or to show that prestige suggestion 
involves as a primary factor, cognitive 
reorganization (2, 3, 4), or to dis- 
criminate between these two conten- 
tions (5, and 8). In view of the in- 
decisiveness of conclusions, it is an 
interesting and perhaps enlightening 
fact that the experimental designs of 
all of these studies are essentially the 
same. While the present study does 
not purport to discriminate between 
the two traditional positions, it does 
offer a new experimental design for 
the study of prestige suggestion by 
the use of classical conditioning tech- 
niques. 

In a series of studies, Staats and 
Staats have demonstrated that mean- 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
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ing can be established (15) and that 
attitudes can be changed (14) via 
classical conditioning by contiguity. 
In conditioning evaluative meanin 

they used positive and negative words 
as the unconditioned stimuli and non- 
sense syllables as the conditioned 
stimuli, They presented the syllables 
on a screen, Temporally contiguous 
with these presentations they pro- 
nounced positive and negative words 
taken primarily from the evaluative 
dimension of the semantic differential, 
No positive or negative word was 
used more than once. Each time a 
given syllable appeared on the screen, 
a positive word was pronounced and 
each time another syllable appeared 
on the screen, a negative word was 
pronounced. It was assumed that the 
evaluative words evoked attitudinal 
responses which could be conditioned 
to the nonsense syllables. The de- 
pendent variable was the rating of the 
syllables on a single semantic-differen- 


tial scale ranging from pleasant to 
unpleasant. 
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The present study involved two ex- 
periments. Experiment I was a com- 
plete replication of the Staats and 
Staats (15) experiment on condition- 
ing of evaluative meaning with an 
addition of seven semantic-differential 
scales to increase reliability of meas- 
urement. This replication was per- 
formed to provide assurance that con- 
ditioning of evaluative responses 
could be accomplished. 

Experiment II was an extension of 
the first, using names of famous and 
infamous persons instead of positive 
and negative words as the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus (UCS). In all other 
respects, the two experiments were 
identical. The purpose of Experiment 
II was to test the hypothesis that re- 
Sponses to initially relatively meaning- 
less stimuli (nonsense syllables) can 
be produced in appropriate directions 
by placing these stimuli into temporal 
contiguity with positively and nega- 
tively evaluated names of well-known 
persons. If such conditioning can be 
demonstrated, without the subjects 
awareness, the evidence would sug- 
gest that contiguity conditioning is in- 
volved in at least some instances of 
prestige suggestion. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Eighty students, 40 males and 40 
females; from two courses in elemen- 
tary psychology participated in the 
experiments as subjects in fulfillment 
of a course requirement. 


Procedure 


The general procedure employed 
was the same as in the Staats and 
Staats (15) study. 


Experiment | 


Subjects were run in numbers from 
one to six depending on how many 


signed up for the particular experi- 
mental hour. Two kinds of stimuli 
were used, both identical in nature 
and order of presentation to those 
used by Staats and Staats: nonsense 
syllables (conditioned stimulus—CS) 
presented visually by slide projector 
on a screen and words (UCS) pre- 
sented orally by the experimenter 
with subjects required to repeat each 
word aloud immediately after the ex- 
perimenter had pronounced it. The 
ostensible task was to learn separately 
the two kinds of stimuli presented in 
different ways. 

A training and orientation period 
preceded the part of the experiment 
where the hypothesis was tested. The 
first task was to learn 5 nonsense syl- 
lables each presented four times on 
the screen, in random order. Learning 
was tested by recall. The second task 
was to learn 33 auditorily presented 
words. Subjects were asked to repeat 
each word aloud. Subjects were then 
tested by recall and subsequently also 
by recognition. In the latter test sub- 
jects were presented with 12 pairs of 
words, one word of each pair having 
occurred in the previous list. Subjects 
were asked to check which word of 
each pair had appeared. 

Subjects were then given the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


Now I would like to find out how learn- 
ing occurs when the above two pro- 
cedures are combined. I will present 
some nonsense syllables on the screen. 
Look at them and try to memorize them. 
While the syllable is on the screen, I 
will pronounce a word. Try to remember 
the words. You are to repeat the words 
aloud and rehearse them between trials. 


Six new syllables were used for vis- 
ual presentation, the same syllables 
used by Staats and Staats: yor, xen, 
LAJ, WUH, QuG, and crw. These sylla- 
bles were presented 18 times in an 
order identical to that of Staats and 
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Staats. Approximately 1 second after 
the syllable appeared on the screen 
the experimenter pronounced the 
UCS word with which it was paired. 
Thus, there followed 108 presenta- 
tions involving 108 words and 6 sylla- 
bles presented 18 times each. 

The syllables xen and yor were al- 
ways paired with UCS words having 
evaluative meaning. The other four 
syllables were contiguous with words 
which had no systematic meaning. 
For Group 1, yor was always paired 
with different words having positive 
evaluative meaning, for example, 
beauty, sweet, rich, and xem was 
paired with different words having 
negative evaluative meaning, for ex- 
ample, sick, stupid, disgusting. For 
Group 2 this relationship was re- 
versed. This counterbalancing served 
to control the possible interaction be- 
tween a specific nonsense syllable and 
a particular set of words. 

When the conditioning phase was 
completed, subjects were given the 
following instructions: 


I would like to find out how many syl- 
lables you remember. At the same time 
it will be necessary to find out how you 
feel about the syllables since how you 
feel about them might affect how well 
you remember them. Here is a book- 
let with self-explanatory instructions. 
Read the instructions and proceed to fill 
out the booklet. 


The booklet contained seven pages; 
the first was the instruction sheet. The 
following six sheets each had one of 
the six syllables at the top with eight 
semantic-differential scales below. 
The bipolar adjectives were: like- 
dislike, pleasant-unpleasant, beautiful- 
ugly, valuable-worthless, good-bad, 
nice-awful, colorful-colorless, kind- 
cruel. Below these scales was the 
question, “Was this syllable one of 
those presented on the screen?” 

After the subjects had finished the 
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scales they were asked to write down 
all of the words they could remember. 
Finally they were asked to write 
down what they thought was the pur- 
pose of the experiment and to note 
whether participation in the experi- 
ment was difficult in any way. It was 
explained that these factors might 
affect the degree of learning. 


Experiment II 


The procedure was exactly repeated 
with a different group of subjects ex- 
cept for a minor change in instruc- 
tions and a change from UCS words 
to UCS names. The change in instruc- 
tions was made in the training and 
orientation period to alleviate any 
suspicions that this was not strictly a 
verbal learning experiment. Since 
names are not often used in such ex- 
periments it was pointed out to the 
subjects that names were being used 
to maximize the opportunity for asso- 
ciations. Subjects were ‘told that 
names had been found to be easier to 
learn than, for example, words, and 
that maximal learning was the desired 
goal. 

The UCS names were obtained 
from a list of 180 names which were 
rated on four evaluative semantic- 
differential scales and on a dimension 
of familiarity. The names were rated 
by approximately 200 students in a 
course in the psychology of adjust- 
ment. From the 180 names the 18 
most positive and 18 most negative 
names were chosen to be critical stim- 
uli. These two sets of names were 
found to be, on the average, equally 
familiar. Table 1 shows the critical 
positive and negative names, 

The 72 noncritical names were also 
of relatively well-known persons, 
chosen randomly from among the 
names rated relatively more neutral. 

Again half the subjects were in 
Group 1 with yor paired with positive 
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TABLE | 

Positive and Negative Names Used as 
Unconditioned Stimuli in 

Experiment II 


Positive names 


Winston Churchill 
Admiral Rickover 
John F. Kennedy 
Abraham Lincoln 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Robert Frost 
Susan B, Anthony 
Albert Schweitzer 
Claude Debussy 
Helen Keller 
Boris Pasternak 
Dr. Tom Dooley 
Bertrand Russell 
Henrik Ibsen 
James Thurber 
Leonard Bernstein 
George Washington 
Albert Einstein 


Negative names 


Joseph Stalin 
Jimmy Hoffa 
‘Adolph Hitler 
Alger Hiss 

Fidel Castro 
Benedict Arnold 
Julius Rosenberg 
Bernard Goldfine 
Orval Faubus 
Lucky Luciano 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
Benito Mussolini 
Nikita Khrushchev 
Nicolai Lenin 
Adolf Eichmann 
Hermann Goring 
John Wilkes Booth 
Mickey Cohen 


names and xen paired with negative 
names with the reverse being true for 
Group 2. The emantic-differential 
booklet was the same as in Experi- 
ment I. 


RESULTS! 


Table 2 presents the means and 
SD’s of the meaning scores for the 
two experiments. The positive ex- 


1 Eight subjects were excluded from the 
analysis. One male and 1 female indicate 
awareness of the relationship between XEH 
and positive names and YOF and negative 
names; 1 male was aware of the relationship 
between xen and negative words and YOF 
and positive words and another male wie 
aware of the relationship between XEH anc 
Positive words and yor and negative wied 
Four subjects were then randomly exclude 
within each of these conditions to produce 
i balanced design with 9 males and 9 fe- 
males in each Pt he categories 
periment. The poe NS were as follows: 
18 males and 18 females in Experiment I 
and 18 males and 18 females in Experi- 
ment II. 


treme of each scale was scored 1, the 
negative end, 7. The means in Table 2 
represent means of scores summed 
across all eight scales so that 56 is the 
upper limit, 8 the lower limit with 32 
indicating neutrality. 


TABLE 2 
Means and SDs of Conditioned 
Meaning Scores 


Negative UCS Positive UCS 

Sex M SD M SD 
Experiment I 

Male 44.33 9.33 22.94 9.76 

Female 40.83 12.34 22.00 10.04 
Experiment IT 

Male 37.39 7.36 31.22 7.67 

Female 43.39 9.19 2456 7,90 


Table 3 presents the analyses for 
the two experiments separately by sex 
and by valence (valence being a short- 
hand term denoting the affective na- 
ture of the UCS). Thus, the analyses 
are two two-way analyses of variance 
for sex and valence assuming repeated 
measurements (6, pp. 288-96). In 
both experiments the F's for valence 
are significant at better than the .001 
level indicating a strong conditioning 
effect. Also there is an interaction be- 
tween sex and valence in Experiment 
II significant at the .01 level. Females 
rated the syllable more negatively 
than males when it was in contiguity 
with negative names and less nega- 
tively when it was in contiguity with 
positive names. Stated differently, 
females were more extreme in ratings 
in both directions than were males.* 


2 It should be noted that two variables are 
not included in the above analysis. If sig- 
nificant, groups and syllables differences 
would not be interpretable since groups con- 
found individual differences with valence 
and syllables, and syllables are confounded 
with valence and groups. Separate t tests 
were done on these variables both produc- 
ing t values below 1.00. 
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TABLE 3 
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Summary of the Results of the Analysis of Variance for Each Experiment 


Experiment I 


Experiment II 


Source 
df MS F df MS F 
Between subjects 
Sex 1 86.68 1.60 1 2.00 04 
Subjects within sex 34 54.29 34 45.40 
Within subjects 
Valence 1 7260.13 40.62°° 1 2812.50 29.42°° 
Sex X valence 1 28.15 16 1 722.00 7.55° 
Interaction: pooled 34 178.72 34 95.60 
subjects x valence 
Total 71 71 
Pn 01. 
°°» < 001. 


In addition to the foregoing analy- 
ses, a three-way analysis of variance 
was done using experiment as the 
third variable. The results are pre- 
sented here not as substantiation of 
predictions, since no predictions were 
made, but as leads to further research. 
When the two experiments are com- 
bined, the F values for the Experi- 
ment X Valence interaction and the 
three-way interaction of Sex x Experi- 
ment X Valence are both 3.77 (p< 
-10 > .05). The Experiment x Valence 
interaction arises out of the ap- 
parently greater effect of valence in 
Experiment I. The three-way interac- 
tion effect is simply a reflection of the 
Sex x Valence interaction effect in 
Experiment II. 


DISCUSSION 


The experimental classical condi- 
tioning paradigm of Staats and Staats 
receives support from the results of 
the two experiments reported here. 
Experiment I was a successful replica- 
tion of their results and Experiment II 
was a successful partial replication. It 
was possible to condition the affective 
component of both words and names 


to relatively meaningless nonsense syl- 
lables without the subjects’ awareness. 

It should be noted that the change 
in syllable evaluation for both experi- 
ments could have been predicted b 
Osgood’s congruity theory (11) if that 
theory were modified slightly in its 
formal statement. The principle 
states: 


Changes in evaluation are always in the 
direction of increased congruity with the 
existing frame of reference fand that] 
the issue of congruity arises whenever a 
message is received which relates two or 
more objects of judgment via an asser- 
tion [p. 43]. 


The purpose of the assertion, accord- 
ing to Osgood, is to relate the objects 
of judgment (for example, linguisti- 
cally, associatively, dissociatively). 
He argues that contiguity is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for 
attitude change (9). But it is not clear 
in the present experiments what can 
be interpreted as an assertion. Sub- 
jects were told (and apparently be- 
lieved) that they were to learn the 
two sets of stimuli separately, No 
mention was made that any given 
syllable was connected to any set of 
names by more than pure contiguity. 
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It is difficult to imagine the subjects 
saying to themselves, “XEH is a WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL.” Subjects were much 
too intent on the difficult task of 
memorizing the two sets of stimuli. It 
appears, therefore, judging from the 
present data and those of Staats and 
Staats (14), that change occurs in the 
absence of an assertion of a kind sug- 
gested by Osgood. i 

If the Osgood formulation is- to 
handle attitude change by classical 
conditioning the restriction that an 
assertion must be used to relate the 
objects should be reevaluated. 
Further research relating the congru- 
ity hypothesis and classical condition- 
ing would be helpful in clearing up 
this discrepancy.* : 

Experiment II is of primary interest 
here. It is true that the name of any 
well-known person will elicit a great 
number of response components. IE 
for example, the name, JOHN i 
KENNEDY, is pronounced, most people 
can and will respond with many cog” 
nitive associations such as “President, 
“Bay of Pigs,” “PT 109,” ete. In addi- 
tion to, and perhaps as a derivative of, 
the cognitive associations, an immedi- 
ate, automatic affective response wil 
also occur, The senior author, in his 
classes, has asked his students to 7a 
trospect on their experiences when the 
name, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 3S pro- 
nounced, When the occurrence of an 
immediate, automatic affective Te- 
sponse is mentioned to the students, 
almost as one they report such an 
experience, This report tends to spuni 
like an “aha” experience, 23$ though 
the students had never noticed some- 
thing that was there all the time. It is 
submitted here that an affective Te- 
sponse component always occurs in 
some degree, without awareness, 


8 oe . tion is that evaluation 
An obvious prediction 1 the direc 


of the UCS should also change an 
tion of less polarity. 


when affectively loaded names are 
pronounced. 

Since no name ever occurred twice 
in connection with a given syllable 
and the group of names at each end 
of the evaluative continuum repre- 
sented a fairly heterogeneous group of 
people with respect to profession, his- 
torical period of their lives, etc., sys- 
tematic patterns of connections 
between a syllable and the myriad 
cognitive associations to the names 
could not easily be established. But a 
systematic relationship did exist be- 
tween positive or negative affect and 
a given syllable. Thus, the relation 
between a given syllable and affect 
tends to be strengthened while no sys- 
tematic cognitive pattern is available 
to be conditioned (14). 

A problem arises when we inquire 
about the origin and nature of the 
original affect. We certainly cannot 
contend that the affective response to 
a name arises from some past associa- 
tion of the name with an affective 
stimulus. Rather it seems likely that 
the occurrence of a long series of cog- 
nitive experiences relevant to a given 
name, each experience having an 
important evaluative component 
(Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 10, 
find that a large proportion of the 
variance in judgments is accounted 
for in factor analysis by the evaluative 
dimension) builds up a residue of 
affect, an implicit attitudinal response 
which mediates behavior such as re- 
sponses on rating scales, and is avail- 
able for forming responses to new 
stimuli. 

The valence by experiment interac- 
tion can be interpreted meaningfully 
within the above framework. We have 
each dealt with words such as poison, 
stupid, and disgusting much longer 
than with names such as ALGER HISS, 
ADOLPH HITLER, and FIDEL CASTRO. If 
affect develops as some monotonic 
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function of frequency of usage, we 
would expect, as found, that the use 
of words as UCS would produce a 
greater effect than would names. 

By similar reasoning the sex differ- 
ence in Experiment II can be inter- 
preted as arising out of greater inter- 
est and concern with people shown by 
females than by males (1). Such inter- 
est and concern would likely lead to 
greater “people oriented” affect thus 
increasing the conditioning effect for 
females in Experiment II but not in 
Experiment I. A hypothesis derived 
from this reasoning would predict 
that males would show a larger condi- 
tioning effect when positively and 
negatively evaluated object names 
were used as the UCS since males 
indicate more concern and interest 
than females in objects (1 Y 

Two potential methodological prob- 
lems in the present research should be 
noted. It is possible that subjects were 
more aware of the relationship be- 
tween syllables and words and syl- 
lables and names than they were able 
or willing to verbalize at the end of 
the experiment. Those subjects who 
were aware of the contingency were 
excluded from the data. The remain- 
ing subjects seemed convinced that 
the experiments were cross-modality 
studies of learning. 

A related problem concerns the 
difficulty of rating nonsense syllables, 
Asch (3, 4) suggested that the task 
posed by Sherif (13), rating passages 
by Robert Louis Stevenson which 
were selected to be of equal merit, 
was an impossible task and that it is 
likely that subjects took the path of 
least resistance by responding in the 
way they thought the experimenter 
wanted. In the present study subjects 
were asked if participation in the ex- 
periment was difficult in any way. 
Only 1 subject out of 80 mentioned 
difficulty in rating the syllables. It 
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seems likely that more subjects would 
have mentioned such difficulty if such 
was experienced. The conclusion 
drawn by Asch for Sherif’s study and 
a similar conclusion in this study 
would seem unwarranted. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments are reported. Ex- 
periment I was a successful replica- 
tion of a study by Staats and Staats in 
which implicit responses to evaluative 
words were conditioned to nonsense 
syllables. Experiment II was an exten- 
sion of this paradigm to prestige sug- 
gestion. The hypothesis tested was 
that implicit responses to prestigeful 
famous and infamous names could be 
conditioned to relatively meaningless 
stimuli, nonsense syllables. In the lat- 
ter experiment, a nonsense syllable 
was presented on a screen 18 times, 
each time paired with the auditory 
presentation of a different name. 
While each name was different, they 
all had a common evaluative meanin 
component. There was significant evi- 
dence that evaluative meaning re- 
sponses were conditioned to the syl- 
lables without S’s awareness, 
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project. These were selected from 95 
applicants on the basis of IQ (120 or 
higher) and school grade average (C 
or lower). Boys with serious reading 
defects were generally not admitted. 
Attempts were made to screen out 
applicants with serious psychiatric 
problems. Two general classes of stu- 
dents were recruited: boys from 
homes where sufficient interest, paren- 
tal background, and finances favored 
college entrance and boys from homes 
where these were lacking. Parents of 
the first type were requested to pay 
tuition, room, and board. Lower-class 
boys were granted scholarships to 
cover their expenses. About half of the 
participants received scholarships. 

A breakdown by social class based 
on occupation (28) shows 14 boys in 
Class 1, 11 in Class 2, 11 in Class 3, 5 
in Class 4, 6 in Class 5, 2 in Class 6, 
and 1 in Class 7. The mean IQ score 
(WISC) of the boys was 126 (range: 
109-149) and their mean school grade 
average was D to D+ (range: 
F-C-++). The average year in school 
was 9.0 (range: 7-11) and their aver- 
age age was 14 years (range: 12-16). 
Stanford Achievement Test scores 
showed them to be at an average 
grade level of 10.9 (range: 8.8-12.7). 


Experimental Design 


Twenty of the 57 students were 
randomly assigned to the fourth floor 
of the dormitory. This group received 
the AMTP in addition to their regular 
summer school schedule. The remain- 
ing 37 students received only the reg- 
ular summer school program. 

Subjects were tested in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Pretesting. On the second day of 
the summer school, 57 subjects were 
given the following tests: the Test of 
Insight, Form A (this test was an 
adaptation of the form used by 
French (6), and was scored for n 


Achievement according to the pub- 
lished scoring manuals—Atkinson, 
2); the Stanford Achievement Test; 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety (MA) 
scale; and the Mandler-Sarason Test 
Anxiety Scale (TAS). In addition the 
following data were collected for each 
subject: age, year in school, IQ 
(WISC), 1961 school grade average, 
and parents’ socioeconomic status 
based on father’s occupation (Warner 
et al., 28). 

August 1961 posttest. On the next- 
to-last day of the project, subjects 
were given the following tests: the 
Test of Insight, Form B, a parallel 
form; the Stanford Achievement Test; 
the MA scale; and the TAS. In addi- 
tion all subjects received grades in 
each of the three subjects taught in 
the summer school. AMTP members 
were ranked on their participation in 
the AMTP and assessed in moderate 
risk-taking ability using the Litwin- 
Ciarlo (18) Business Game. 

January 1962 follow-up. The mid- 
year school grades were collected for 
all boys who completed the project. 

April 1962 follow-up. At this time 
33 of the summer-school participants 
were selected on the basis of prox- 
imity to Brown University to return 
for a testing session, Twenty-seven 
boys returned (experimentals = 10, 
controls = 17) and were given the 
Test of Insight, Form A. 

January 1963 follow-up. School 
grades were collected for the Spring 
1962 semester. Unfortunately these 
were available for only 37 boys (ex- 
perimentals = 12, controls = 25). 

The initial, posttest, and follow-up 
Insight tests scored for n Achievement 
were included to determine whether 
experimental subjects would learn and 
retain the achievement scoring cate- 
gories better than controls, School 
grades and Stanford Achievement 
Test scores were chosen as indicators 
of achievement-oriented performance. 
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WISC scores, social class, MA scale, 
and TAS scores were included as po- 
tential predictors of change, for ex- 
ample, high MA scale subjects might 
change more than low MA scale sub- 
jects, though no specific hypotheses 
were made. 

To check for n Achievement scoring 
reliability, a sample of 30 Tests of 
Insight (10 from each testing period) 
was scored by a trained scorer not 
connected with the training program. 
Scores thusly obtained correlated 
(rho) .85 with the experimenter s 
scores, 

School grades were all converted to 
a numerical scale: A = 95, B = 85, 
C = 75, D = 65, E or F = 55. 


Experimental Condition: The 
Achievement Motivation 
Training Program 


The experimenter lived in the dor- 
mitory with the AMTP boys and 
served as their counselor. The exper 
menter behaved in a manner consis- 
tent with the behavior of a person 
with high n Achievement, so that the 
subjects would have a visible high n 

chievement role model to imitate. 

The procedure changed from the 
use of external rules and discipline to 
internal control and personal respon- 
sibility: Structured classes an re- 
quired meetings gradually gave way 
to individual appointments made at a 
Subject’s request and optional oy 
Meetings. Responsibility for run 
thg fourth for and is AMTP. was 
gradually given to the boys hem: 
selves. After a few initial require 
Meetings the boys were free to choose 
how much they wanted to participate 
in the program. This policy reflecte 
the research team contract (see _be- 
low) and was further encouraged by 
the time limitations of the experi- 
menter. It was felt that time would be 


more profitably spent working with 


interested students than trying to m- 


volve those who were not interested. 

Initially the boys met with the ex- 
perimenter in a classroom twice a 
week for 1 hour. As the weeks pro- 

essed this meeting time was 
changed to better fit the summer- 
school schedule and meet the needs of 
the boys. The program is described 
below in detail. 

First session. The first session was 
concerned with negotiating a con- 
tract. The role relationship emulated 
was that of a team doing collaborative 
research on the problem of under- 
achieving. The aim was to involve the 
students in the hypothesis that the 
course would improve academic per- 
formance and achievement motivation 
thereby creating in them the expecta- 
tion that the course would work. The 
essence of the contract was this: 


We at Harvard have some ideas about 
how to help the underachiever play the 
school game better. Our goal is to try 
out these ideas to see if they work, and 
to discover new ways to prevent the 
problems associated with underachieve- 
ment. If you will work with us we think 
that we can, in return, introduce you to 
some strategies which will help you in 
school and, more generally, in life. 
Whether you want to do this or not is 
entirely your decision. Your involvement 
with this program is not required; you 
can participate to the extent to which 
you feel it is useful to you. 


After negotiating the contract, the 
characteristics of a person with high 
achievement motivation were de- 
scribed. Subjects were told that the 
person with high n Achievement has 
three major characteristics: he likes 
and chooses to take personal respon- 
sibility for his actions, he takes mod- 
erate risks, and he likes and attempts 
to obtain knowledge of the results of 
his actions (2, 19, 20). The remainder 
of the session was spent describing 
the racing car game the subjects 
would play in the next session and 
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suggesting how the characteristics of 
the person with high achievement 
motivation would be valuable to a 
racing driver. ; 
Second session. The entire second 
session was spent playing the race 
game. The game consisted of a minia- 
ture race track around which small 
electric cars could be driven. The 
“racers” each had a transformer which 
controlled the speed of his car. The 
boys raced against the clock two at a 
time. The boy in each pair with the 
fastest time was declared the winner. 
If by going too fast the boy left the 
track three times he was disqualified. 
As they raced the boys were asked to 
keep in mind the characteristics of the 
achieving personality in relation to 
the race, for example, (a) personal 
responsibility—-How involved am I in 
the race? Do I care if I win or not? 
(b) moderate risk taking—How much 
of the time did I take too much of a 
risk? How often was I too cautious? 
(c) using knowledge of results—How 
well did I use my practice trials to 
judge my ability? 

Third session. This session began 
with an introduction to the process of 
assessing motivation by analysis of 
thought (Atkinson, 2). The boys were 
then shown how their n Achievement 
scores related to their performance in 
the racing game (boys with low n 
Achievement tended to be disquali- 
fied). 

The discussion then turned to time 
orientation. During the previous eve- 
ning the boys had estimated a 30- 
second interval on a stopwatch. Sub- 
jects with high n Achievement tended 
to see time as passing more quickly 
than subjects with low n Achieve- 
ment. Further discussions centered 
around future orientation, delay of 
gratification, and ability to control im- 

pulses. 

Fourth session. This session marked 
the beginning of the shift from struc- 


tured lecture meetings to a program 
oriented more toward the individual. 
In essence the session was a renegoti- 
ation of the contract. The group's 
commitment to the “research team” 
model was reaffirmed, emphasizing 
the boys’ role in determining the na- 
ture of the course. The follow-up and 
the experimenter’s interest in knowing 
the boys’ future grades were dis- 
cussed. 

The last half of the session was 
spent discussing how thought influ- 
ences action. The think-talk-act model 
was explained: If you think and talk 
in a certain way you will act that way. 
In particular the direct relationship of 
achievement thinking to achievement 
behaviors was discussed. At the end of 
this session the boys were given n 
Achievement scoring manuals, 

Fifth session. This session was de- 
voted to a group discussion on the 
analysis of Test of Insight stories, Ex- 
ample stories from the protocols of 
control students were read to the class 
and discussed. Following this discus- 
sion the students were given their 
own Insight test protocols. They were 
offered help in scoring their protocols 
for n Achievement. The expert scoring 
was given to them upon request. The 
remainder of the hour was spent in 
teaching the n Achievement scoring 
system. 

Sixth session. A major theme that 
occurs over and over in the Insight 
Tests is a conflict between achieve- 
ment and affiliation goals (22), One of 
these stories is quoted below. (Written 
to Test of Insight, Form A, Story 4, 
“Bill may not be the best student in 


his class, but he is the friendliest and 
the best-liked.”) 


He fools around a lot to make friends 
and doesn’t do his school work the best 
he can. He didn’t take school seriously 
and just had a lot of fun. He thinks more 
about making friends than about getting 
his homework done. He probably wants 
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to be a mechanic. His marks will keep 
slipping down and he won't get a good 
job when he gets out of school. 


The session was focused on this 
conflict and on learning to take real- 
istic risks. An article on how to assess 
risks was given to the class members. 
The group discussed risk taking in 
terms of planning goals and strategies 
in life situations, making conscious 
decisions, taking action to attain de- 
sired goals, and knowing ones Own 
ability, The Litwin-Ciarlo Business 
Game (discussed below) which they 
would all play later that week was 
described. 

Informal sessions. Beginning On 
Thursday of the fifth week, the group 
began meeting every evening on the 
lawn on an informal basis. Attendance 
at these sessions was not required an 
subjects could come and go as they 
pleased. The boys wanted this ar- 
rangement so they could discuss how 
the techniques they had Jearned cou! 
be applied to specific problems in 
their lives, These discussions were in- 
tense and seemed to be of consider- 
able benefit to those who attended. 
Approximately 12 out of the 20 Hoye 
attended regularly. The rema er 
had more or less dropped by the way- 
side. 

Individual 
Counseling on an 


counseling sessions. 
individual basis was 
done informally. The problems dis- 
cussed in individual sessions were usu- 
ally concerned with the application 
of principles talked about in class to 
the life of the boy. These ranged fro 
using the principles of moderate a 
taking to play a better tenn’ garge: o 
setting realistic goals in study tasks, 
staying out of arguments at home. = 
Litwin-Ciarlo Business Game. is 
training device was perhaps the zort 
popular aspect of the whole projesi 
is designed to train @ person to ta : 
moderate risks and use knowledge o 
results, and to assess bis capacity to 


do so. The subject in this game plays 
the role of a manufacturer and actu- 
ally builds the products he contracts 
for with tinker-toys. He is told that he 
is the head of a company just starting 
to manufacture three new products— 
a missile, an atomic cannon, and an 
airplane. He must order sufficient 
parts to build each of these products 
and actually try to assemble them in 
three separate 5-minute production 
periods. Only completed units are 
purchased, so if he orders too many 
he loses what is invested in the left- 
over parts, and if he orders too few 
his profit is lower than it should have 
been. The subject makes his decisions 
and assesses risks using two types of 
information: printed statistics giving 
prices, profits, and average construc- 
tion times for each product and his 
own timed practice construction trials 
for each product. The game takes an 
hour to play and gives scores on risk 
taking and use of past performance as 
an indicator of future performance. A 
couple of boys learned to run the 
game and did a large part of the 
administration for the other boys. 


RESULTS 


Eight of the original 57 boys were 
not included in the final data analysis. 
Five of these boys (4 controls and 1 
experimental) were dropped from the 
summer school for either disciplinary 
or emotional problems. The other 3 
boys (2 experimentals and 1 control) 
completed the school but were so 
withdrawn or rebellious that they 
were rated unsatisfactory in all three 
of their courses. 


Initial Comparison of Experimental 
and Control Groups 


To determine the success of random 
assignments, the experimental and con- 
trol groups were compared on all vari- 
ables in the study. Using the Mann- 
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Whitney U test, p values were greater 
than .20 (two-tailed) on the following 
variables: year in school, age, IQ 
(WISC), n Achievement, 1961 school 
grade average, average Stanford 
Achievement Test score, MA scale, 
and TAS. A chi-square comparison of 
the two groups by social class (Classes 
1 and 2 versus Classes 3-7) yielded a 
p value of .50. 


Comparison of Experimental and 
Control Group Changes 


In Table 1 the n Achievement 
change scores are reported for experi- 
mental and control subjects, pretest to 
August posttest and pretest to April 
posttest for the 27 subjects who at- 
tended that follow-up. It is assumed 
that this latter group represents an 
unbiased sampling of the total 
summer-school population since they 
were selected on nonacademic criteria 
—proximity of their home to the test- 
ing site. Note that the experimental 
group shows significantly greater in- 
creases in n Achievement score in 
both periods, indicating that experi- 
mentals both learned and retained the 
n Achievement scoring system better 
than the untrained controls. 

Comparison of experimental and 
control changes on the Stanford 
Achievement Test from the pretest to 


TABLE | 


Change in n Achievement 


M change 
Experi- 
mental Control 
Testing intervals group group p? 
Pretest to Au- 
gust 1961 6.72 —.34 <.005 
posttest (n= 18) (n= 32) 
Pretest to April 
1962 4.4 —3.8 <.025 
follow-up (n= 10) (n= 17) 


° Mann-Whitney U test, one-tailed proba- 
y I 
bility. 


August posttest indicated no signifi- 
cant differences either for total score 
or any subtest score although in most 
cases experimentals tended to im- 
prove more than controls. The two 
anxiety scales (TAS and MA) also 
showed no significant differential 
changes. An analysis of the final 
grades that the boys received in the 
summer school showed no significant 
differences. 

In comparing changes in school 
grades, each boy received, whenever 
possible, a change score for five sub- 
ject areas: English, science, foreign 
language, mathematics, and history/ 
civics, plus a change score for his total 
semester grade average. Change 
scores for the subject areas were the 
average grade that the boy received in 
the courses he took in that area. Many 
times these subject change scores 
were not available because the boy 
would not have taken a given course 
in both the pretest and the follow-up 
periods. In Table 2, change scores for 
experimental and control groups are 
compared for the January 1962 follow- 
up and the January 1963 follow-up. 
Note that while in the January 1962 
follow-up experimental boys had not 
improved significantly more in grade 
average than the control boys, by the 
January 1963 follow-up the experi- 
mental group’s improvements in grade 
average were significantly greater 
than the control group's improve- 
ments. In addition, the mean experi- 
mental improvement increased from 
1962 to 1963 while the mean control 
group improvement decreased in this 
period. In the subject areas, experi- 
mentals improved significantly more 
than controls in English while controls 
improved significantly more than ex- 
perimentals in science in the January 
1962 follow-up (contrary to predic- 
tion). None of these differences held 
in the January 1963 follow-up. 

In the 1963 follow-up, grades were 
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TABLE 2 
Change in School Grades: All Boys 


M change 


Experi- 
mental Control 
School subjects group group p° 
Pretest to January 1962 follow-up 
Total grade 6.3 4.1 
average (n= 18) (n=31) 
English 8.3 3.1 <.03 
(n = 18) (n= 30) 
Science —4.0 7.0 Gore 


(n=10) (n=21) 
Foreign lan- 


uage 8.1 5.1 
EaR (n= 12) (n= 14) 
Mathematics 6.1 4.8 
(n= 17) (n= 28) 
History/civics 6.3 2.9 
i (n=7) (n=20) 
Pretest to January 1963 follow-up 
Total grade 71 2.6 <05 
average (n= 12) (n= 24) 
English 8.7 4.7 
(n= 12) (n= 23) 
Science 3.5 9.2 
(n=6) (n= 15) 
Foreign lan- 
guage 78 09 
(n=7) (n=10) 
Mathematics Ay, 3.8 
(n= 12) (n= 20) 
History/civics 9 4.9 
(n=8) (n=15) 
a Mann-Whitney U test, one-tailed 
Probability, P 
°° Contrary to prediction; two-tailed 


Probability, ” 


available for only 73 per cent of the 
Subjects in the 1962 follow-up. One 
might question the validity of the 1963 
Change scores since ordinarily one 
would expect students who improved 
least to drop out in later follow-ups. 
An analysis of the 13 dropouts’ change 
scores in the 1962 follow-up showed a 
nonsignificant trend in this direction 
-8 were below the 1962 total mean 
change and 5 were above. These boys, 
however, were evenly divided be- 
tween the experimental and control 


groups (experimental = 2/4, control = 
3/4). Thus we would suspect that any 
artificial increase in average change 
scores would not affect the experi- 
mental and control groups differen- 
tially. 


Effect of Social Class 


As described in the section on 
method, the boys in the project were 
of two types—boys from homes where 
interest, parental background, and fi- 
nances favored college entrance (i.e., 
high SES boys) and boys from homes 
where these were lacking (low SES 
boys). Because of these differences, 
all of the change comparisons were 
made by social class (high SES = 
Classes 1 and 2, low SES = classes 
3-7). In Table 3 are reported the 
changes in n Achievement scores di- 
vided by social class. In both lower- 
and upper-class groups, experimental 
subjects increase significantly more 
than control subjects. 

While Mann-Whitney U tests indi- 


TABLE 3 
Change in n Achievement by Social Class 


M change 


Experi- 
mental 


group 


Control 


Testing interval group p 


High social class 
(l and 2) 
Pretest to 
August 8.4 
posttest (n=9) (n=9) 
Pretest to 
April 5.7 
follow-up (n=7) (n=5) 
Low social class 
(3 through 7) 
Pretest to 
August 
posttest 
Pretest to 
April 0.3 —3.2 
follow-up (n=3) (n= 12) 
° Mann-Whitney U test, one-tailed proba- 


bility. 


5.0 —6 
(n = 9) 


<.10 
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cated no significant differential 
changes in Stanford Achievement Test 
scores, MA scale, TAS, or summer- 
school grades, there were differential 
changes in school grades in both the 
January 1962 and January 1963 follow- 
up periods. These effects are reported 
in Tables 4 and 5 for the high SES 
and low SES groups, respectively. 

The total grade average of high 
SES experimentals improved signifi- 
cantly more than controls in the Janu- 
ary 1962 follow-up and in the January 
1963 follow-up. In addition, high SES 
experimentals improved significantly 


TABLE 4 


Change in School Grades: High Social 
Class Boys 


M change 


Experi- 
mental Control 
School subjects group group p° 


Pretest to January 1962 follow-up 


Total grade 9.5 18 <.005 
average (n=10) (n= 13) 
English 9.4 0.7 <.01 
(n = 10) (n= 13) 
Science 0.5 4.4 
(n=3) (n=8) 


Foreign lan- 10.5 10.0 
guage (n=8) (n=3) 
Mathematics 13.0 —12.0 <.01 


History/civics 7.2 4.6 
(n=4) (n=7) 
Pretest to January 1963 follow-up 


Total grade 11:9 19 <.05 
average (n=6) (n=11) 
English 9.5 3.7 
(n=6) (n=11) 
Science 8.8 Tal 
(n=5) (n=8) 
Foreign lan- 9.8 —2.0 
guage (n=5) (n=8) 
Mathematics 11.2 3.0 
(n=6) (n=10) 
History/civics 6.0 5.2 
(n=4) (n=6) 


° Mann-Whitney U test, one-tailed proba- 
bility. 


TABLE 5 


Change in School Grades: Low Social 
Class Boys 


M change 
Experi- 
mental Control 
School subjects group group p° 
Pretest to January 1962 follow-up 
Total grade 2.4 5.7 
average (n=8) (n= 18) 
English 7.0 4.8 
(n=8) (n= 17) 
Science —10.7 15.8 <.10 
(n=4) (n= 14) 
Foreign lan- —3.2 3.7 
guage (n= 4) (n=11) 
Mathematics —3.7 8.6 <.10 
(n= 7) (n= 17) 
History/civics 5.0 3.4 


(n=3) (n=11) 
Pretest to January 1963 follow-up 


Total grade 2.3 3.2 
average (n=6) (n= 13) 
English 78 6.5 
(n=6) (n= 13) 
Science®® 
Foreign lan- 
guage°? 
Mathematics —7.6 4.4 <.05 
(n=6) (n= 10) 
History/civics 12.0 4.7 


(n=4) (n=9) 


“ Mann-Whitney U test, two-tailed 
probability (contrary to prediction). 
°° Not enough cases for comparison. 


more than controls in English and 
mathematics in 1962. No subject areas 
were significant in the 1963 follow-up. 

The trend reported for high SES 
experimentals was reversed for low 
SES experimentals. In most cases they 
improved less than control subjects 
although these improvements only ap- 
proached significance in science and 
mathematics in the 1963 follow-up. 
Low SES subjects showed no signifi- 
cant differential changes in total 


grade average in either follow-up 
period. 
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In Fig. 1 the total grade averages 
are plotted for high SES and low SES 
experimentals and controls for the ini- 
tial pretest and the two follow-up 
periods. The data reported in Fig. 1 
do not correspond exactly with that 
presented in Tables 4 and 5 since the 
tables use only subjects for whom 
change scores were available whereas 
the gure uses all subjects in each 
testing period to obtain the mean 
score. The high SES experimental 
group is the only group to show y 
improvement in grade average 10 t e 
1963 follow-up. This group shows a 12- 
Point increase in grade average the 
1963 follow-up, moving from a D- to 
a o average. 

Similar change compar € 
made siih he ote divided into high 
MA and low MA, high TAS and low 
TAS, high IQ and low IQ, but no 


significant differences were found. 


isons were 


Analysis of Change within the 
Experimental Group 


To analyze patterns of change 
within the experimental group» seve 
variables were intercorrelated: three 
predictor variables—social class, a 
tial n Achievement score, 87 WIS 


1. School grade average in pretest and follow-up periods. 


IQ score; three participation vari- 
ables—ranking on course participa- 
tion by the counselor, a moderate risk- 
taking score from the Business Game, 
and the change in n Achievement 
score from the pretest to the August 
posttest; and the criterion variable— 
change in school grades. Changes in 
grades in the January 1962 follow-up 
were used since using 1963 changes 
would too much reduce the already 
small sample. These correlations are 
reported in Table 6. 

None of the three predictor vari- 
ables showed significant correlations 
with change in school grades although 
when SES was divided into high and 
low groups as was done for control 
group comparisons, a median test 
showed that high SES boys tended to 
improve more than low SES boys (X? 
= 7.29, p < .01). None of the pre- 
dictor variables were significantly re- 
lated to participation variables, al- 
though there was a weak relationship 
between IQ and Business Game and 
IQ and n Achievement change. 

Two of the participation variables 
can be seen as measures of how well 
the boys learned major themes of the 
course. The Business Game score 
gives an indication of the boy’s ability 
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TABLE 6 
Experimental Group Intercorrelations (n = 18) 
Initial n Achieve- Change 
Social n Achieve- Participa- Business ment in 
class ment (0) tion Game change grades 
Predictor variables 
Social class* = 
Initial n Achieve- 
ment 22 = 
WISC IQ —32 —31 s 
Participation variables 
Course participation» —03 —02 —01 = 
Business Game score —15 06 34 15 a 
Change in 
n Achievement¢ 11 02 35 58°% 25 - 
Criterion variable 
Change in grades? 32 —30 20 27 63°°° 42° _ 


a Scores inverted for ease of interpretation: 7 = high SES, 1 = low SES. 


b All rank-order correlations. 
¢ Change to August posttest. 
4 Change to January 1962 follow-up. 
° p < .10, one-tailed. 
°° p < .02, one-tailed. 
°°° p < .01, one-tailed. 


to take moderate risks and use the 
results of his previous experience (i.e., 
feedback) at the end of the course. 
This score correlated .63 with change 
in school grades. The change in n 
Achievement score gives an indication 
of how well the boy learned to think 
like a person with high need for 
achievement. This score correlated .42 
with change in grades. The multiple 
correlation coefficient of Business 
Game score and change in n Achieve- 
ment with change in school grades 
was .68 (p < .025, one-tailed). The 
third participation variable, the par- 
ticipation ranking by the counselor, 
did not correlate significantly with the 
criterion, although it did with change 
in n Achievement. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that improvement in ex- 
perimental group grades differs sig- 
nificantly from control group im- 
provement in the 1963 but not the 


1962 follow-up seems to be based 
mainly on a decrease in the control 
group improvement score in 1963. 
This would suggest that while the 
summer school alone gave some boost 
to the grades, there is a tendency for 
this effect to decay over time, while 
the addition of the AMTP to the sum- 
mer program seems to promote a 
more permanent and perhaps increas- 
ing improvement in school grade av- 
erage. This effect is seen most strik- 
ingly when the data are analyzed by 
social class (see Fig. 1). 

The significant differences in sub- 
ject areas, especially when controls 
improve more than experimentals, are 
difficult to explain with the data avail- 
able. 

The strong differential effect that 
social class had on change in grades 
requires some examination. The fact 
that only high social class experi- 
mental boys seemed to benefit signifi- 
cantly from the AMTP might be ex- 
plained in two ways. 
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One might reason that the course 
was designed to appeal more to boys 
from the upper classes where educa- 
tion is valued more than to lower-class 
boys (13), The course was, in fact, 
pitched at a rather intellectual level 
and expounded high educational val- 
ues—Harvard, research, and good 
grades. But if this argument were SO, 
one would expect social class to be 
positively correlated with the partici- 
pation variables—course participation 
ranking, Business Game score, and 
change in n Achievement. As is indi- 
cated in Table 6, this is not the case. 
In addition, both high and low SES 
experimentals increased significantly 
more than controls in n Achievement 
score. ; 

The alternative explanation 1$ not 
based on the differential reaction of 
high and low SES boys to the AMTP 
but on the different environments to 
which they returned. An underachiev- 
ing upper-class boy finds himself in 
sharp dissonance with his subculture. 
There is constant pressure for him to 
achieve and do well in school. The 
underachiever from the lower classes 
is not pushed by such strong values on 
achievement and hence he is oi 
likely to be in harmony with his sub- 
culture, Hence when the boys a 
turned home after learning NeW’ = : 
niques for achieving, the high jesi 
boys used these techniques to: a Oy 
ate the tensions their failure to 
achieve had created. Although we 


he low 
would ha assume that t 
d have to as F these ten- 


SES boy also felt some o to 
sions (his parents did care Fall the 


send him to the summer scno® holds 
aspirations that the subcultw ts) sud 
for the boy are not 50 high (1: és 
thus he need not improve be Pin 
formance as much to en ude 
harmony with his subcultur®: | $ 
The experimental groups Tor 
ment over controls in school gra 


lends encouraging support to the hy- 


pothesis that teaching underachieving 
boys the characteristics of the person 
with high achievement motivation can 
lead to better academic performance. 
The hypothesis is further supported 
by the high correlation of change in n 
Achievement and Business Game 
score with improvement in school 
grades in the experimental group. 

This experiment, however, does not 
allow any conclusions about what 
techniques produced the experimental 
group’s improved academic perform- 
ance. The improvements could theo- 
retically be a result of any or all of the 
following: the experimenter’s particu- 
lar personality (identification theory), 
learning n Achievement thought cate- 
gories (ideomotor response theory and 
n Achievement theory), learning to 
take moderate risks and use feedback 
(n Achievement theory), learning to 
take personal responsibility for actions 
(n Achievement theory), and expecta- 
tions of improvement created by par- 
ticipation in a research project and by 
the research team contract (expecta- 
tion theory). Further research should 
attempt to measure and/or isolate the 
differential effects of these factors. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment testing the effect of 
a training program in achievement 
motivation on the academic perform- 
ance of underachieving high-school 
boys. Twenty boys with IQ’s above 120 
and school grades below C received 
the training program designed to teach 
characteristics of the person with high 
n Achievement in addition to an aca- 
demic summer-school program. They 
were compared to a control group of 
37 similar boys who received only the 
academic program. A 6-month follow- 
up revealed no significant differences 
between the groups in improvement 
in school grade average. In a 1.5 year 
follow-up, however, the total grade 
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average of experimental S’s improved 
significantly more than the grades of 
controls (p < .05). Large social class 
differences were found. The grades of 
high social class (SES) experimentals 
improved significantly more than 
those of high SES controls (p < .005) 
while low SES experimentals did not 
increase more than low SES controls. 
In the experimental group, improve- 
ment in school grades was signifi- 
cantly correlated with participation 
variables—change in n Achievement 
and a Business Game performance 
score. 
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They Saw a Game: A Case Study 


On a brisk Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 23, 1951, the Dartmouth foot- 
ball team played Princeton in Prince- 
ton’s Palmer Stadium. It was the last 
game of the season for both teams 
and of rather special significance be- 
cause the Princeton team had won all 
its games so far and one of its players, 
Kazmaier, was receiving All-American 
mention and had just appeared as the 
cover man on Time magazine, and 
was playing his last game. 

few minutes after the opening 
kick-off, it became apparent that the 
game was going to be a rough one, 
The referees were kept busy blowing 
their whistles and penalizing both 
sides. In the second quarter, Prince- 
ton’s star left the game with a broken 
nose. In the third quarter, a Dart- 
mouth player was taken off the field 
with a broken leg. Tempers flared 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 49 (1954), 129-34, Reprinted 
by permission of the American Psychological 
Association and the authors. 
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both during and after the game. The 
official statistics of the game, which 
Princeton won, showed that Dart- 
mouth was penalized 70 yards, Prince- 
ton 25, not counting more than a few 
plays in which both sides were penal- 
ized, 

Needless to say, accusations soon 
began to fly. The game immediately 
became a matter of concern to 
players, students, coaches, and the ad- 
ministrative officials of the two institu- 
tions, as well as to alumni and the 
general public who had not seen the 
game but had become sensitive to the 
problem of big-time football through 
the recent exposures of subsidized 
players, commercialism, etc. Discus- 
sion of the game continued for several 
weeks, 

One of the contributing factors to 
the extended discussion of the game 
was the extensive space given to it by 
both campus and metropolitan news- 
papers. An indication of the fervor 
with which the discussions were car- 
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ried on is shown by a few excerpts 
from the campus dailies. 

For example, on November 27 (four 
days after the game), the Daily 
Princetonian (Princeton’s student 
newspaper) said: 


This observer has never seen quite 
such a disgusting exhibition of so-called 
sport.” Both teams were guilty but the 
blame must be laid primarily on Dart- 
mouth’s doorstep. Princeton, obviously 
the better team, had no reason to rough 
up Dartmouth. Looking at the situation 
rationally, we don’t see why the Indians 
should make a deliberate attempt to 
cripple Dick Kazmaier or any other 
Princeton player. The Dartmouth psy- 
chology, however, is not rational itself. 


The November 30th edition of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly said: 


But certain memories of what oc- 
curred will not be easily erased. Into the 
record books will go in indelible fashion 
the fact that the last game of Dick 
Kazmaier’s career was cut short by more 
than half when he was forced out with 
a broken nose and a mild concussion, 
Sustained from a tackle that came well 
after he had thrown a pass. 

This second-period development was 
followed by a third quarter outbreak o. 
roughness ‘that was climaxed when a 

artmouth player deliberately kicked 
Brad Glass in the ribs while the latter 
was on his back. Throughout the often 
unpleasant afternoon, there was undeni- 
able evidence that the losers’ tactics were 
the result of an actual style of play, anc 
reports on other games they have played 
this season substantiate this. 


Dartmouth students were “seeing 
an entirely different version of the 
game through the editorial eyes of the 
Dartmouth (Dartmouth’s undergradu- 
ate newspaper). For example, on No- 
vember 27 the Dartmouth said: 


However, the Dartmouth-Princeton 
game set the stage for the other type of 
dirty football. A type which may be 


termed as an unjustifiable accusation. — 
Dick Kazmaier was injured early in 


the game. Kazmaier was the star, an 
All-American. Other stars have been in- 
jured before, but Kazmaier had been 
built to represent a Princeton idol. When 
an idol is hurt there is only one re- 
course—the tag of dirty football. So what 
did the Tiger Coach Charley Caldwell 
do? He announced to the world that the 
Big Green had been out to extinguish 
the Princeton star. His purpose was 
achieved. 

After this incident, Caldwell instilled 
the old see-what-they-did-go-get-them at- 
titude into his players. His talk got re- 
sults. Gene Howard and Jim Miller were 
both injured. Both had dropped back to 
pass, had passed, and were standing un- 
protected in the backfield. Result: one 
bad leg and one leg broken. 

The game was rough and did get a bit 
out of hand in the third quarter. Yet most 
of the roughing penalties were called 
against Princeton while Dartmouth re- 
ceived more of the illegal-use-of-the- 
hands variety. 


On November 28 the Dartmouth said: 


Dick Kazmaier of Princeton ad- 
mittedly is an unusually able football 
player. Many Dartmouth men traveled to 
Princeton, not expecting to win-only 
hoping to see an All-American in action. 
Dick Kazmaier was hurt in the second 
period, and played only a token part 
in the remainder of the game. For this, 
spectators were sorry. 

But there were no such feelings for 
Dick Kazmaier’s health. Medical authori- 
ties have confirmed that as a relatively 
unprotected passing and running star in 
a contact sport, he is quite liable to in- 
jury. Also, his particular injuries—a 
broken nose and slight concussion—were 
no more serious than is experienced al- 
most any day in any football practice, 
where there is no more serious stake 
than playing the following Saturday. Up 
to the Princeton game, Dartmouth play- 
ers suffered about 10 known nose frac- 
tures and face injuries, not to mention 
several slight concussions. 

Did Princeton players feel so badly 
about losing their star? They shouldn't 
have. During the past undefeated cam- 
paign they stopped several individual 
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stars by a concentrated effort, including 
such mainstays as Frank Hauff of Navy, 
Glenn Adams of Pennsylvania and Rocco 
Calvo of Cornell. 

In other words, the same brand of 
football condemned by the Prince—that 
of stopping the big man—is practiced 
quite successfully by the Tigers. 


Basically, then, there was disagree- 
ment as to what had happened during 
the “game.” Hence we took the oppor- 
tunity presented by the occasion to 
make a “real life” study of a percep- 
tual problem. 


PROCEDURE 


Two steps were involved in gather- 
ing data. The first consisted of an- 
swers to a questionnaire designed to 
get reactions to the game and to learn 
something of the climate of opinion in 
each institution. This questionnaire 
was administered a week after the 
game to both Dartmouth and Prince- 
ton undergraduates who were taking 
introductory and intermediate psy- 
chology courses, 

The second step consisted of show- 
ing the same motion picture of the 
game to a sample of undergraduates 
in each school and having them check 
on another questionnaire, as they 
watched the film, any infraction of the 
rules they saw and whether these in- 
fractions were “mild” or “flagrant.”2 
At Dartmouth, members of two fra- 
ternities were asked to view the film 


1 We are not concerned here with the 
problem of guilt or responsibility for infrac- 
tions, and nothing here implies any judg- 
ment as to who was to blame. 

2The film shown was kindly loaned for 
the purpose of the experiment by the Dart- 
mouth College Athletic Council. It should 
be pointed out that a movie of a football 
game follows the ball, is thus selective, and 
omits a good deal of the total action on the 
field. Also, of course, in viewing only a film 
of a game, the possibilities of participation 
as spectator are greatly limited. 
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on December 7; at Princeton, mem- 
bers of two undergraduate clubs saw 
the film early in January. 

The answers to both questionnaires 
were carefully coded and transferred 
to punch cards.* 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the questions which 
received different replies from the two 
student populations on the first ques- 
tionnaire. 

Questions asking if the students had 
friends on the team, if they had ever 
played football themselves, if they felt 
they knew the rules of the game well, 
etc. showed no differences in either 
school and no relation to answers 
given to other questions. This is not 
surprising since the students in both 
schools come from essentially the 
same type of educational, economic, 
and ethnic background. 

Summarizing the data of Tables 1 
and 2, we find a marked contrast be- 
tween the two student groups. 

Nearly all Princeton students 
judged the game as “rough and dirty” 
—not one of them thought it “clean 
and fair.” And almost nine-tenths of 
them thought the other side started 
the rough play. By and large they felt 
that the charges they understood were 
being made were true; most of them 
felt the charges were made in order to 
avoid similar situations in the future. 

When Princeton students looked at 
the movie of the game, they saw the 
Dartmouth team make over twice as 
many infractions as their own team 
made. And they saw the Dartmouth 
team make over twice as many infrac- 
tions as were seen by Dartmouth stu- 


3We gratefully acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Virginia Zere: a, Office of Public 
Opinion Research, and J. L. McCandless; 
Princeton University, and E. S. Horton, 
Dartmouth College, in the gathering and 
collation of the data. 
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TABLE | 


Data from First Questionnaire 


Dart- Prince- 
mouth ton 
Students Students 
(N = 163) (N = 161) 
Question % z 
1. Did you happen to see the actual game between 
Dartmouth and Princeton in Palmer Stadium this 
ae 33 71 
No 67 2! 
2. Have you seen a movie of the game or seen it on 
television? 33 9 
Yes, movie 0 1 
Yes, television 67 97 
No, neither 3 
3. (Asked of those who answered “yes” to either or 
both of above questions.) From your observations 
of what went on at the game, do you believe the 
game was clean and fairly played, or that it was 
unnecessarily rough and dirty? 6 0 
Clean and fair 24 69 
Rough and dirty 25 2 
a and fair® 45 29 
© answer 
4. (Asked of those who answered “no” on both fi ha 
first questions.) From what you have hear = 
read about the game, do you feel it was clean m 
fairly played, or that it was unnecessarily rough 
and dirty? 7 0 
Clean and fair 18 24 
Rough and dirty 14 1 
Rough and fair® 6 4 
aa know 55 71 
Yo answer 
(Combined answers to questions 3 and 4 above) m ‘ 
Clean and fair 42 93 
Rough and dirty 39 3 
Sagt and fair® 6 4 
on’t know r 
5. From what you saw in the game or the ma o 
from what you have read, which team do you tee 
Started the rough play? 36 86 
Dartmouth started it 2 0 
Princeton started it 53 ii 
Both started it 6 1 
Neither 3 2 
No answer 
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TABLE | (Cont.) 
Data from First Questionnaire 
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Dart- Prince- 
mouth ton 
Students Students 
(N = 163) (N = 161) 
Question % Z% 
6. What is your understanding of the charges being 
made??? 
Dartmouth tried to get Kazmaier 71 35 
Dartmouth intentionally dirty 52 47 
Dartmouth unnecessarily rough 8 44 
7. Do you feel there is any truth to these charges? 
Yes 10 55 
No 57 4 
Partly 29 35 
Don’t know 4 6 
8. Why do you think the charges were made? 
Injury to Princeton star 70 23 
To prevent repetition 2 46 
No answer 28 31 


° This answer was not incl 
students indicated, 


°° Replies do not add to 100% since more th: 


dents. When Princeton students 
judged these infractions as “flagrant” 
or “mild,” the ratio was about two 
“flagrant” to one “mild” on the Dart- 
mouth team, and about one “flagrant” 
to three “mild” on the Princeton team. 

As for the Dartmouth students, 
while the plurality of answers fell in 
the “rough and dirty” category, over 
one-tenth thought "the game was 
“clean and fair” and over a third in- 
troduced their own category of “rough 
and fair” to describe the action. Al- 
though a third of the Dartmouth stu- 
dents felt that Dartmouth was to 
blame for starting the rough play, the 
majority of Dartmouth students 
thought both sides were to blame, B 
and large, Dartmouth men felt that 
the charges they understood were be- 
ing made were not true, and most of 
them thought the reason for the 
charges was Princeton’s concern for its 
football star, 


uded on the checklist but was written in H 


by the percentage of 


an one charge could be given, 


When Dartmouth students looked 
at the movie of the game they saw 
both teams make about the’ same 
number of infractions. And they saw 
their own team make only half the 
number of infractions the Princeton 
students saw them make. The ratio of 
“flagrant” to “mild” infractions was 


TABLE 2 


Data from Second Questionnaire Checked 
while Seeing Film 
Total Number of In- 
fractions Checked 


Against 
Dartmouth Princeton 
Team Team 
Group N Mean SD Mean SD 
Dartmouth 
students 48 43° 97 44 28 
Princeton 
students 49 gge 5y 42 35 


° Significant at the .01 level, 
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about one to one when Dartmouth 
students judged the Dartmouth team, 


and about one “flagrant” to two 
“mild?” when Dartmouth students 
judged infractions made by the 


Princeton team. 

It should be noted that Dartmouth 
and Princeton students were thinking 
of different charges in judging their 
validity and in assigning reasons as to 
why the charges were made. It should 
also be noted that whether or not 
students were spectators of the game 
in the stadium made little difference 
in their responses. 


INTERPRETATION: THE NATURE OF A 
SOCIAL EVENT! 


It seems clear that the “game” actu- 
ally was many different games and 
that each version of the events that 
transpired was just as “real” to a par- 
ticular person as other versions were 
to other people. A consideration of the 
experiential phenomena that consti- 
tute a “football game” for the spec- 
tator may help us both to account for 
the results obtained and ilustrate 
something of the nature of any soci@ 
event, 

Like any other complex social oc- 
currence, a “football game” consists © 
a whole host of happenings. Many 
different events are occurring simut- 
taneously. Furthermore, each happen- 
ing is a link in a chain of happenings. 
so that one follows another in S@ 
quence. The “football game,” as well 
as other complex social situations, 
consists of a whole matrix of events. 
In the game situation, this matrix 0 
events consists of the actions of all the 
Players, together with the behavior of 
the referees and linesmen, the action 
on the sidelines, in the grandstands, 
over the loud-speaker, etc. 


e 

4 The interpretation of the nature of a 
social event sbetctied here is in part based 
on discussions with Adelbert Ames, Jt-, and 
is being elaborated in more detail elsewhere. 


Of crucial importance is the fact 
that an “occurrence” on the football 
field or in any other social situation 
does not become an experiential 
“event” unless and until some signifi- 
cance is given to it: an “occurrence” 
becomes an “event” only when the 
happening has significance. And a 
happening generally has significance 
only if it reactivates learned signifi- 
cances already registered in what we 
have called a persons assumptive 
form-world (1). 

Hence the particular occurrences 
that different people experienced in 
the football game were a limited 
series of events from the total matrix 
of events potentially available to 
them. People experienced those occur- 
rences that reactivated significances 
they brought to the occasion; they 
failed to experience those occurrences 
which did not reactivate past signifi- 
cances. We do not need to introduce 
“attention” as an “intervening third” 
(to paraphrase James on memory) to 
account for the selectivity of the ex- 
periential process. 

In this particular study, one of the 
most interesting examples of this phe- 
nomenon was a telegram sent to an 
officer of Dartmouth College by a 
member of a Dartmouth alumni 
group in the Midwest. He had viewed 
the film which had been shipped to 
his alumni group from Princeton after 
its use with Princeton students, who 
saw, as we noted, an average of over 
nine infractions by Dartmouth players 
during the game. The alumnus, who 
couldnt see the infractions he had 
heard publicized, wired: 


Preview of Princeton movies indicates 
considerable cutting of important part 
please wire explanation and possibly air 
mail missing part before showing sched- 
uled for January 25 we have splicing 
equipment. 
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The “same” sensory impingements 
emanating from the football field, 
transmitted through the visual mecha- 
nism to the brain, also obviously gave 
rise to different experiences in differ- 
ent people. The significances assumed 
by different happenings for different 
people depend in large part on the 
purposes people bring to the occasion 
and the assumptions they have of the 
purposes and probable behavior of 
other people involved. This was amus- 
ingly pointed out by the New York 
Herald Tribune's sports columnist, 
Red Smith, in describing a prize fight 
between Chico Vejar and Carmine 
Fiore in his column of December 21, 
1951. Among other things, he wrote: 


You see, Steve Ellis is the proprietor 
of Chico Vejar, who is a highly desirable 
tract of Stamford, Conn., welterweight. 
Steve is also a radio announcer. Ordinar- 
ily there is no conflict between Ellis the 
Brain and Ellis the Voice because Steve 
is an uncommonly substantial lump of 
meat who can support both halves of a 
split personality and give away weight 
on each end without missing it. 

This time, though, the two Ellises met 
head-on, with a sickening, rending crash. 
Steve the Manager sat at ringside in the 
guise of Steve the Announcer broadcast- 
ing a dispassionate, unbiased, objective 


report of Chico’s adventures in the 
WING sas 
Clear as mountain water, his words 


came through, winning big for Chico. 
Winning? Hell, Steve was slaughtering 
poor Fiore. 
Watching and listening, you could see 
what a valiant effort the reporter was 
making to remain cool and detached. At 
the same time you had an illustration of 
the old, established truth that when any- 
body with a preference watches a fight, 
he sees only what he prefers to see, 
That is always so. That is why, after 
any fight that doesn’t end in a clean 
knockout, there always are at least a few 
hoots when the decision is announced, A 
uy from, say, Billy Graham’s neighbor- 
Bod goes to ee Billy fight and he 
watches Graham all the time. He sees 
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all the punches Billy throws, and hardly 


any of the punches Billy catches. So it 
was with Steve. 

“Fiore feints with a left,” he would 
say, honestly believing that Fiore hadn't 
caught Chico full on the chops. “Fiore’s 
knees buckle,” he said, “and Chico backs 
away.” Steve didn’t see the hook that 
had driven Chico back. . . , 


In brief, the data here indicate that 
there is no such “thing” as a “game’ 
existing “out there” in its own right 
which people merely “observe.” The 
“game” “exists” for a person and is 
experienced by him only in so far as 
certain happenings have significances 
in terms of his purpose. Out of all the 
occurrences going on in the environ- 
ment, a person selects those that have 
some significance for him from his 
own egocentric position in the total 
matrix. 

Obviously in the case of a football 
game, the value of the experience of 
watching the game is enhanced if the 
purpose of “your” team is accom- 
plished, that is, if the happening of 
the desired consequence is experi- 
enced—i.e., if your team wins. But the 
value attribute of the experience can, 
of course, be spoiled if the desire to 
win crowds out behavior we value 
and have come to call sportsmanlike. 

The sharing of significances pro- 
vides the links except for which a 
“social” event would not be experi- 
enced and would not exist for anyone. 

A “football game” would be impos- 
sible except for the rules of the game 
which we bring to the situation and 
which enable us to share with others 
the significances of various happen- 
ings. These rules make possible a cer- 
tain repeatability of events such as 
first downs, touchdowns, etc, If a per- 
son is unfamiliar with the rules of the 
game, the behavior he sees lacks re- 
peatability and consistent significance 
and hence “doesn’t make sense,” 

And only because there is the possi- 
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bility of repetition is there the possi- 
bility that a happening has a signifi- 
cance. For example, the balls used in 
games are designed to give a high 
degree of repeatability. While a foot- 
ball is about the only ball used in 
games which is not a sphere, the 
shape of the modern football has ap- 
parently evolved in order to achieve a 
higher degree of accuracy and speed 
in forward passing than would be ob- 
tained with a spherical ball, thus in- 
creasing the repeatability of an impor- 
tant phase of the game. 

The rules of a football game, like 
laws, rituals, customs, and mores, are 
registered and preserved forms of se- 
quential significances enabling people 
to share the significances of occur- 
rences. The sharing of sequential sig- 
nificances which have value for us 
provides the links that operationally 
make social events possible. They are 
analogous to the forces of attraction 
that hold parts of an atom together, 
keeping each part from following its 
individual, independent course. 

From this point of view it is inac- 
Curate and misleading to say that 
different people have different “atti- 
tudes” concerning the same “thing. 
For the “thing” simply is not the same 
for different people whether | the 
thing” is a football game, a presiden- 
tial candidate, Communism, or Sp” 
ach. We do not simply “react to” a 

appening or to some impingement 
rom the environment in a determined 


way (except in behavior that has be- 
come reflexive or habitual). We be- 
have according to what we bring to 
the occasion, and what each of us 
brings to the occasion is more or less 
unique. And except for these signifi- 
cances which we bring to the occa- 
sion, the happenings around us would 
be meaningless occurrences, would be 
“inconsequential.” 

From the transactional view, an at- 
titude is not a predisposition to react 
in a certain way to an occurrence or 
stimulus “out there” that exists in its 
own right with certain fixed character- 
istics which we “color” according to 
our predisposition (2). That is, a sub- 
ject does not simply “react to” an “ob- 
ject.” An attitude would rather seem 
to be a complex of registered signifi- 
cances reactivated by some stimulus 
which assumes its own particular sig- 
nificance for us in terms of our pur- 
poses. That is, the object as experi- 
enced would not exist for us except 
for the reactivated aspects of the form- 
world which provide particular sig- 
nificance to the hieroglyphics of sen- 
sory impingements. 
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Commentary 


In the investigation of natural phenomena, the division of labor into 
several sciences has been an efficient way to discover lawful relation- 
ships. Too often, however, students in a field, at both the beginning 
and advanced levels, lose sight of relevant material from other sciences, 
and thus lack perspective for the material they do study. The excerpt 
from geneticist Dobzhansky’s book, Genetics and the Origin of the 
Species, underlines several points implied by the model of the behavior 
system. That man is part of the evolutionary continuity of the whole 
biological world means that he shares some attributes with all other 
biological energy systems. That his highly developed central nervous 
system and his otherwise unspecialized physical structure render him 
the animal most adaptive through experience rather than through 
genetic change makes him different in degree from all other members 
of the animal kingdom. Finally, his sociality has become, via cultural 
organization, a tool of fantastic power not only for survival but for the 
re-creation of an environment favorable to him. Human beings do not 
come singly, or even in pairs; they occur in groups or—when occasion- 
ally widely dispersed geographically—tied to 
Language, material culture, and innumerable beha 


some group. Sociality is the p 
assets of his biological system. 

Azrin and Lindsley’s study interests us for several re 
utilizes operant procedures to study some human behav 


significance. Second, it defines this behavior ( 
tional terms: co- 


‘asons. First, it 
ior of practical 
Co-operation) in opera- 
ng to and 
, the study 
nifested co- 
-bean division, Co-operation is 
pleased with the outcome. As a 


; it can just as 


easily be shaped by differential reinforcement into the behavior we call 


manipulative or exploitive, 


You might exercise your own ingenuity in making use of this 
92 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


experiment by working out answers to the following questions: (1) 
What behavioral consequence would you expect in nursery school 
children whose school equipment is all just slightly too large for use by 
a single child? Why? (Spell it out in terms of operations.) (2) What 
environmental conditions could you specify to increase the frequency 
or probability of artistic behavior in children ages six to ten? How 
would you translate your ideas into an experiment to test their ade- 
quacy? 

Hebb’s paper, though it is now more than twenty years old, remains 
a classic in thoughtful speculation about careful observations. The 
strategy that led to the studies from which this paper comes is in itself 
interesting. Initially, Hebb was interested in a behavior pattern shared 
by several primate species: fear elicited by a class of stimuli. He 
investigated some range of stimuli to test his initial notion that some 
regularity existed. He speculated about “strange” and “unexpected 
stimuli, and what we must mean by these designations. He tested and 
found that what is strange or unexpected depends upon both age and 
experience in young chimps, and he noted analagous evidence from 
observations of human infants. Throughout this noticing-testing se- 
quence, he was also pursuing a line of thought not, at that time, 
Susceptible to direct observation: what kind of events in the nervous 
system could give rise to these behavioral phenomena? 

While Hebb has been interested in moving from observed behavior 
to ultimately testable neurological hypotheses—and with profit, judg- 
ing from current developments in brain and behavior research—we 
have included the paper for its implications in other directions. It 
would seem that at the root of the wide range of emotions which adults 
may experience are some few patterns of arousal which, early in life, 
are “spontaneously” elicited in the sense Hebb has given that phrase. 
The whole system of the individual, when such a state is elicited, is 
engaged in bringing about patterned or organized experience. Internal 
Organization seems partially dependent upon finding an overt response, 
a way of dealing with the eliciting stimulus. In the case of fear, either 
flight or aggression may be found to organize the internal response. It 
is likely that a similar ordering occurs m the case of elicited states of a 
pleasant sort: pleasure becomes something more than excitement, 
Something distinctly attractive, as one discovers ways of dealing with 
the eliciting object: reaching for, moving towards, manipulating or 
touching it. In Part II of this book is an article by Bridges reporting 
observations of infants through the first two years of life; her material 
takes on added meaning in light of Hebb’s findings, which came later 
i a > by Blandford and Sampson throws light on the conditions 
rience of objects, ideas, and beliefs takes on 


doubtless familiar with studies in the 1920's 
and counterconditioning) of emotional 


by which much of our expe 
affective meaning. You are 
demonstrating conditioning ( 


f 
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responses to concrete objects. Despite these early demonstrations of 
affect as respondent behavior, conceptualization of the more subtle 
affective responsiveness mediated by words or cognitions developed 
only relatively recently. This study, and others of its kind, can be seen 
as one link between the explanation of simple response processes and 
more complex problems, such as the mechanics of persuasive commu- 
nication (propaganda, advertising, and the like.) It also provides a tool 
for understanding how the evaluative labels applied by others to an 


individual's behavior generate in the individual pleasant or unpleasant 
self-evaluation. 


Kolb’s study provides an excellent exam 


tion that a clearly stated theory can suggest; it also suggests some 
practical applications of behavior science in the solution of widespread 
human problems. In this case everything that has been suggested as 
contributing to the development of achievement motivation under 
naturally occurring conditions is built into a three-month living-in 
program for underachieving boys, The motive for achievement is seen 
to be a complex organization of perceptual habits, behavioral strategies, 
and value-responses. This organization is acquired naturally when an 
individual's social environment provides (1) models and (2) social 
reinforcement for some range of behaviors that involve personal re- 
sponsibility, moderate risk-taking, and visible feedback. While young- 
sters growing up in such an environment might have i 


ple of the sort of investiga- 


> even his participation in the motive-training 
program, because it was volunt 


ary, was the beginning of the ac uisi- 
tion of the motive itself, j i 
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further development and elaboration of these skills. Low social-class 
boys return to an environment in which their accomplishments are less 
widely valued, and perhaps other behaviors that are valued there 
interfere with achieving behavior. Thus the conditions for the per- 
petuation and elaboration of these skills are lacking. Viewed this way, 
the differential course in the two social classes of achievement behavior 
as measured in school grades is not surprising. 

The groups-case study presented by Hastorf and Cantril was written 
from the framework of the transactionalist theory of perception. You 
will notice that we are not dealing with anything so blatant as “oppo- 
site” perceptions: Dartmouth students’ judgments are not the reverse 
of judgments by Princeton students. What the evidence does suggest is 
what we have called selective inattention on the part of all viewers to 
some events derogatory to their own teams. The result is an enormous 
discrepancy between Princeton and Dartmouth sportsmanship as per- 
ceived by Princeton viewers, but something nearer to equality of 
violations perceived by Dartmouth viewers. The cognitive reference 
point, viz., the rules of football, are shared by all viewers. 

We would go further and suggest that certain motivational com- 
ponents beyond “wanting to win’ are shared by all viewers. What is 
fair” is socially defined, and insofar as an individual takes pride in his 
team, he does so because he expects the team to exemplify sportsman- 
ship as well as skill. Such expectations decrease the probability that 
any viewer will perceive information to the contrary about his own 
team. The game appears to have been a rough one, from the number of 
violations called on both sides. While inattending to violations by one’s 


Own team, the viewer has no similar barrier to attending to the 
b Similar perceptual phenomena characterize 


violations of opponents. a 
life as well as news reports of social or 


arguments in everyday 
International conflict. 


/ 
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During the early years of a person’s life, when his personality is being 
shaped, two rather different kinds of factors are continuously making 
their contribution. The first, those processes which underlie the de- 
velopment of human beings in any society, are discussed in Chapter 3. 
It is easy to recognize them when they are stated; it is much more 
difficult to recognize their operation in the life situations which 
we all face. The second set of factors, discussed in Chapter 4, bear the 
general label of the contents of an individual’s behavioral world. The 
particular Self that emerges during development is organized in terms 
of the constructs about reality that are generated by the particular 
social and nonsocial contents of repeated daily experience. 

If this whole book were devoted to the discussion of principles of 
development in childhood, we could discuss in detail the material from 
genetics, comparative psychology, biology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology that contributes to our understanding of this one topic. Our 
problem is, however, one of selecting at a useful level of abstraction 
the generalizations that illuminate the development of human indi- 
viduals. In Chapter 3 we focus on two major generalizations: (1) The 

he product of the continuous interaction of 


individual who develops is t í 
his hereditary endowment and the environmental context in which he 
lives. His hereditary endowment affects his structural attributes or 


constitution, his general predispositions to responsive behavior or 
temperament, and the rate and sequence of his maturation. Some of 
these genetic determinants are species-wide, such as the sequence of 
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behaviors which become possible through structural maturation; others 
vary within the species as does the rate at which maturation proceeds. 
The environment, through the experiences the individual has within it, 
is a source of both stimulation for and constraints on the development 
of an individual’s genetic potential. (2) Persistence or stability of be- 
havior patterns that appear relatively early in the life of an individual is 
commonly observed, and yet our knowledge of the human energy 
system suggests that radical changes should be possible and do some- 
times occur. It thus becomes important to notice what we know about 
the general conditions which contribute to the consistency in person- 
ality which is so frequently observed. 

In approaching the matter of the emergence of Self and the be- 
havioral contents of the individual's world, we have utilized the 
concept of developmental stages, After reviewing three major systems 
of conceptualizing developmental stages, we 
to the task of describing the formation of Self, 

It is time to discuss what we mean by Self, and to contrast this 
concept with that of personality. The term personality seems most 
useful to us as a construct denoting an inferred personal organization 
that is potentially describable. For a scientist, this statement implies 
that, if we devise methods of measurement which are highly reliable 
and valid predictors of behavior, we will arrive at a set of concepts 
which permit us to describe an individual's personal organization. You 
will discover, if you look into the literature on individual differences or 
assessment, that our current problems in the scientific study of person- 
ality lie in developing both methods of measurement and conceptual 
systems that are adequate to the subject, which are really two aspects 
of the same problem. At this time, it appears that our best success in 
describing personality occurs when we look for signs that predict how 
an individual will respond to a particular kind of setting or demand. It 
has been no small task to do this much, and most personality psycholo- 
gists are not apologetic that we cannot do more, What is relevant in this 
book, however, is that we use this word personality to stand for the 
personal organization as it may be inferred from the outside, When- 


ever it occurs in the text, it indicates that the comment pertains to an 
observation from outside the individual. 


The term Self involves a somewhat different concept. Its use by 
psychologists started from the 


orientation of phenomenology. We all 
feel and act as if we have an identity, consistency, and individuality, as 
if we are a center of the world of experience. Common language 
usage denotes this with the word “self” in myself, yourself, himself, 
and so forth. It is a noun, and sometimes this noun is used as if it were 
a possession. It is probably more useful to recognize that “self” 
indicates the focus of experienced reality, a point of sentience. We 
would go somewhat further, w 


hen we capitalize it and talk of the Self. 
It is a point of sentience that includes the perspective of oneself as 


apply this conceptual tool 
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distinct from other people and from most of the physical world. The 
Self is also the accumulated or stored expectations of how one will 
behave under a variety of situations. 

What are some of the attributes of the Self? Informally we might say 
it is the “who-I-am-ness” of one’s experience. If you stop reading right 
now and try to write down all the important aspects of who you really 
are, how far will you get? (Well, try it.)..... If you did try this 
exercise, it is probable that you got no further than ten or fifteen 
adjectives or descriptive phrases. Yet your daily functioning as an indi- 
vidual doubtless calls forth more qualities than you have noted, and 


certainly anyone manifests hundreds more habitual actions than he 


can recall as characteristic of himself. 
As a point of sentience, your Se 
changes. Moreover, when you are occupied with some task that is not 
too intimately involved with other people, you may be relatively 
unaware of your Self for extended periods of time. The Self is most 
likely to be noticed in interaction, real or imaginary, with others. What 
you notice most about this Self is the extent to which it is accurately 
perceived by others, judging from their responses to you, and whether 
or not the aspects of it which currently show are the ones you choose to 
manifest at this time. . 
We said that the Self is the set of accumulated or stored expectations 
of how one behaves under a variety of conditions. We have suggested 
what we mean by the Self as a point of sentience, and under what 
conditions one is most likely to be aware of one’s Self. Together these 
two ideas comprise what we mean by Self. As a set of expectations 
about how one will behave, the Self appears to be loosely organized. 
Certain attributes, such as fairness, vitality or zest, kindliness, and 
quick-temperedness, may be relatively consistent aspects of the Self 
across many situations, while such adjectives as businesslike, stingy, 
realistic, patient, and fallible may describe Self-expectations under 
More specific conditions. One might say, for instance, that the first set 
of attributes is characteristic of me in my private life, but the second 


Probably describes me better when I am on the job. If a friend acts as 
t stingy, I hasten to do something 


though i , 

he thinks I am abrupt or $ : | 

Which shows him that I am not; or I am hurt and disappointed that he 
oes not see me more clearly. But if 

thinks I am abrupt or stingy, I am rea 


realistica on he is working for. , 
oo an see that the Self is not a simple or 


From this brief exampl ca 
ef example, you 4 š 
Unitary experience. It aj so organized that the way Self-attributes are 
manifested depends upon the way the individual sees the situation in 
Which he is a particip: 
s a participant. n : 
Our approach to the Self differs from our approach to personality. 
e do not seek one set of concepts which will describe all Selves; we 
assume that the problem of understanding each Self is the problem of 


Jf undergoes moment-to-moment 


one of my employees acts as if he 
lly rather pleased that he sees 


f 
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finding the way in which the individual experiences his own attributes. 

On the other hand, theoretically we do not expect the Self and 
personality of an individual to be entirely unrelated. Both constructs 
refer to an organization of attributes that are generalizations about 
behavior. Should we be able to describe completely both the person- 
ality and the Self of any individual, we should probably find that the 
Self-description contained more detail, more evaluative (in the sense of 
good-bad) connotations, and some omitted attributes when compared 
with the description of personality. 

This has been a long introduction. The discussion of Self and 
personality, as we use these terms, was introduced here to prevent a 
long interruption in the discussions of the principles of development 
and the emergence of Self. We trust that our consistent use of the 
terms personality and Self will complete the job of making them 
differentially useful and highly meaningful. 


3 


Developmental Principles 


We have already suggested that you try to jot down an answer to the 
question Who am I? If you did so and made a long enough list, you 
discovered that you have a number of qualities, some of which appear 
on the surface contradictory. Once you get this far in your thinking, 
you are on the way to two rather important discoveries. The first is that 
there is a more meaningful question to ask, namely, How did I acquire 
these behavioral qualities? The second discovery is that your notions of 
your Self have been derived not from an objective view of your own 
behavior, but from the implicit and explicit labeling responses of the 
others you deal with. 

Suppose, for instance, that you have a fast reaction time; this does 
appear to be a behavioral attribute that is rooted in one’s constitutional 
make-up. In one environment the important people label this aspect of 
behavior impulsive and impatient; in another, the important people 
label the same rapid reactions as quick-wittedness or spontaneity. 
These are rather different contributions to one’s Self-picture, and yet 
the individual involved is equally susceptible to taking on each of them 
as perceptions of his Self. 

We shall take three descriptions of family groups and look at them 
from the vantage point of two questions: How does a member of the 
group come to behave in certain ways? and Where does he get the 
labels for his own behavior? From these examples we will proceed to 
the discussion of the interaction of heredity and environment on a 
formal level, and then the conditions which partially determine the 


persistence of early behavior patterns. 
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1. A young couple are anticipating their first child with mixed 
feelings. Neither is finished with college, and both have been carrying 
part-time jobs. However, they have decided that the husband can take 
a full-time job, finishing his studies in night school; the wife can leave 
her job, take care of the baby, and finish school when her husband has 
finished his. The wife is a bit nervous about her forthcoming role as 
mother because, after all, she’s never been a mother before. The father 
regrets the delay in finishing training, and worries a bit about added 
financial demands. But both wanted children “sometime” and feel 
elated in spite of these other factors. Now we will consider two 
possible babies this couple might find they have. 

In the first instance, the baby when born is high-strung. He is 
irritable, sensitive to light and sound, to slight changes in temperature 
or touch. The young mother finds she is at her wits’ end trying to tend 
to the baby, and particularly to get the baby scheduled to quiet hours 
during the periods her husband has for study (which are not many). 
When she is most anxious in trying to fulfill this role, the infant is most 
fussy. The young husband grows increasingly irritable because he 
cannot get done all he is trying to do; he begins to think and act as 
though his wife is a lousy mother. The wife is acutely afraid that this is 
so and, not surprisingly, becomes more anxious in her dealings with the 
infant. She is incapable of joy or pride as a result of interactions with 
her infant, and increasingly views the baby as troublesome. She also 
begins to find her husband unreasonable in his demands or inadequate 
to care for his family. A good deal of unlovingness (and unlovableness) 
becomes characteristic of the dealings of each of these three with the 
others, a kind of malevolence borne of the feeling of defeat or 
inadequacy each parent feels through the eyes of the other. 

But suppose it is a different baby. This baby is relatively calm and 
placid, not easily upset by environmental changes or by the cyclical 
changes in its own internal states (waking-sleeping, hunger-satiation). 
The young mother finds that just about anything she does to make the 
infant comfortable “works.” Small delays or miscalculations on her part 
do not upset the baby unduly, and when she picks him up crying he 
almost immediately quiets and begins to orient his motions to her face 
or clothes in an essentially happy fashion. The husband is delighted to 
spend a few minutes at the infant’s crib off and on during his study 
time, even likes to be the one to bathe the infant when he can make it 
home from work early, and thinks his wife a most remarkable mother 
on her first try. 

Hypothetically we have presented the same co 
ent conditions: infant-irritable and infant-placi 
enough of the possible effects of each sort of infant to give you a notion 
of the social setting in which the infant will be developing, both 
physically and behaviorally. Which baby is likely to get the social 
stimulation and support for the elaboration of successive skills (walk- 


uple under two differ- 
d. We have spun out 
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ing, manipulating things with his hands, exploring, talking) which 
both babies will go through? For which baby will there be more 
responses of no than yes, more barriers to behavioral elaboration than 
supports, more irritable than comfortable adults to deal with? And 
what will be the differences in Self-labeling in these two children? 

2. A youngster by the age of four is seen by family and the family 
friends as the “spittin’ image” of its father. There is not only a physical 
resemblance in face, coloring, and body build, but the child’s very walk 
and gestures echo the father. Now the father has a special fondness for 
this particular child of his, though he really does love all his children; 
delighted to run an errand when this child wants 
ng when this child squats beside him 
ood: weve all known this sort of 
o possibilities: this child is a boy or 


but he is particularly 
to go along, or to fix the plumbi 
handling the tools. So far so g 
situation. But now consider the tw 
this child is a girl. 

This youngster is no insentient lump of clay; it is quite apparent that 
its special resemblance to the father arouses amusement and affection 
in both parents as well as similar feelings in other adults important to 
the family. If the child is a boy, the pleasure is apt to be unmixed; his 
behavior, inasmuch as it is like the father’s, is supported by everyone's 
delight. But if the child is a girl, both parents will have other feelings 
to become increasingly predominant as the 
ants to dress like her father, or do odd 
d for him, or when she gives a quick 
r sibling, everyone is 


as well, and these are apt 
girl grows older. When she w 
jobs around the house reserve 
playful punch like her father’s to a younge 
obviously distressed. 


3. Finally, we have a child who was slow to develop motor skills 


(like walking, stair-climbing, and the like) and does not seem to have a 
large energy supply. He is careful or conservative in movement, but 
acquires new behaviors (motor and verbal) with a minimum of repeti- 
tion. He also likes to spend time around the adults in the family; since 
he is rather quiet, he is often there when no one notices his presence. 
For instance, he is often awake long after his bedtime because no one 
noticed that he didn’t tumble off to bed with the rest of the children. 
Let’s put him in two different families. 

Family A, in which there are several other children of more = 
energy output, finds this the least troublesome of their children. T at 
is, no one has to interfere much with what John does because he is not 
inclined to endanger himself or others, he seems to have unusually 
mature judgment, he is capable of “entertaining himself for long 
periods, and he simply does not seem to ask for much attention. This is 
rather a relief, particularly for the mother, because she generally has 
her hands full watching over, directing, and responding to the other 
three. When John does come out with some remark, it is often funny or 
unusually apt—so he gets a reputation among parents and siblings of 


being very “bright.” 
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Nature- 
nurture 
controversy 


In Family B, however, there is only one other child, a sister. She is 
energetic, initiates a lot of social interaction with both family members 
and outsiders, often bosses John who seems not to resist her directly. 
John’s father worries because John does not seem “aggressive” enough 
for a boy; later the father worries because John spends so much time 
reading, usually about things for which the father feels little interest. 
John’s mother worries because he does not seem to pick up the social 
and conversational customs necessary for dealing with adults, nor does 
he seem particularly comfortable with boys his own age. She has never 
noticed that his remarks, infrequent as they are, are either witty or apt; 
he just seems sarcastic. His behavior often upsets his father, which 
upsets her. 

Now if you look back over these few examples of the possible 
variations in both the individual youngsters and the families in which 
they are growing up, you will realize that there are several parameters 
(or general conditions) that play a part in the development of indi- 
viduality. First of all, there is the fact that each infant comes into the 
world with his own particular basic equipment which we call genetic 
endowment. Secondly, he comes into some particular social environ- 
ment where individual people are already managing a joint life with 
their own behavior patterns. These patterns include emotional and 
instrumental habits, values, hopes, and expectations of themselves and 
their children. They create a total behavior setting for each of their 
children, and this setting involves some range of things and space as 
well as their social customs. These examples put into concrete form 
what is meant by the genetic-environment interaction principle. The 
principle has a history, and at our present state of knowledge there are 
several corollaries which are worth discussing. 


INDIVIDUALITY: GENES x ENVIRONMENT 


Historically, individuality has been asserted to be the product of one 
of two determinants: heredity or environment. Philosophers took one 
position or the other for centuries, and in the last century psychologists 
picked up the question in its old philosophical form. The argument has 
been dubbed the nature-nurture controversy, and proponents of each 
side have provided us with abundant evidence for each point of view. 
Nature-proponents, for instance, have shown us statistical studies 
which indicate that intelligence varies more as a function of heredity 
than of environment; that schizophrenic parents are more likely than 
nonschizophrenic parents to produce offspring who suffer from schizo- 
phrenia; that identical twins reared separately from their families and 
each other show more similarity in intelligence and personality attri- 
butes than ordinary siblings similarly reared. Nurture-proponents, on 
the other hand, have pointed out that heredity and environment are by- 
and-large tied together, since most parents rear their own offspring into 
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an immediate environment that reflects their own interests and educa- 
tional background; that when this own-home rearing is disrupted, more 
than a single condition (own parents) in the child’s life is changed. 
They can also point to significant effects of environment on the shaping 
of both intelligence and personality traits. 

The controversy has been hotter than it would appear from this 
rather mild statement, and it might be useful for you to see why. In 
America, particularly, the study of individual differences has thrived on 
general cultural attitudes toward individuality and performance. His- 
torically, our society has put a premium on individual accomplishment, 
making this trait more noteworthy than family background. Changing 
economic and social conditions have made inroads on the effectiveness 
of this value, but most Americans continue to give it at least lip-service. 
If one takes the position that talent and intelligence are primarily 
inherited, and finds that “lower-class children” have lower IQ scores 
than “middle-class children,” differential provisions for schooling on the 
basis of class can be argued as a reasonable use of society's resources. 
In contrast, if one believes the evidence points to the dependence of 
talent on the proper environmental stimulation, and that “talent of 
any kind is distributed similarly throughout social classes and racial 
groups, then one must argue for the fullest possible social provision for 
the education of all. The society becomes responsible for educating 
each growing individual to the extent that he shows gain in perform- 
ance—if the society sees education as a vital responsibility. This is not 
the only social decision debated, so the proponents in this theoretical 
controversy have much at stake. Melts ae 

The controversy as such is now dead, at least in scientific circles. The 
data from both camps are significant, and must be taken into account 
in any theoretical formulation. There is good evidence that genes con- 
tribute both directly and indirectly to the behavioral potentialities of 
individuals, and it is equally unquestionable that environmental con- 
ditions are critical in determining both personality and the meaning of 


an individual’s behavior. 


The Interaction Hypothesis 

the relationship between genes and 
on of behavior is called the interaction 
evidence in support of it suggests that 
Je. There are several ways to state it, 


The current formulation of 
environment in the determinati 
hypothesis; the growing body of 


we should call it a law or princip ine 
each of which results in a somewhat different emphasis. —— 
1. Heredity and environment interact to produce visible individual 


differences. Here the emphasis is on the word interact: the relationship 


between genes and experience is not a simple one of addition. Rather, 
how environment affects an individual depends upon what attributes 
he possesses. Each of the previous examples exemplifies this interaction 


in a very simple way. 
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2, What effect any environment will have depends in part upon 
what genetic potentialities and limits the individual possesses; equally, 
which genetic provisions will become apparent depends in part upon 
what experiences the individual undergoes. Looking back at the placid- 
irritable baby problem, it is possible to state the probable outcome for 
each in a given environment. The irritable baby who receives a good 
deal of tenderness and attention early in his life is being aided by social 
support in the problem of developing controls for stabilizing his 
system, physiologically speaking. He may grow into a person of 
unusual sensitivity in either interpersonal or artistic areas of response 
rather than a person whose sensitivity is indicated by general physio- 
logical or emotional instability. However, handled by a tense and 
uncertain mother, the irritable baby is kept chronically upset, and his 
lack of comfort and difficulties in development keep his mother upset. 
This is clearly a vicious circle. In contrast, the placid baby, physiologi- 
cally speaking, generates in his uncertain mother a sense of comfort 
about her own performance as a mother, instigating, if you will, a 
benevolent circle in which his social environment will reinforce his 
responsiveness through warm appreciation. This child might run into 
adverse social conditions, however, if he were born into a family where 
vigorous and zestful response was expected. 

3. A third statement of this principle illuminates a reality of particu- 
lar importance for members of our species because of our potential for 
a tremendous range of responses. Barring a defective nervous system, 
whatever array of behavioral predispositions an individual possesses 
may contribute to good functional relationships with his social and 
physical world if the environment can provide stimuli to such be- 
haviors and differential responses to them. Human beings not only 
possess potential for a wide range of responses, but they have created 
an environment for themselves in addition to the world of nature in 
which this total range of responses is useful. A quick look at some 
better-known occupations will suggest what we mean by this. An 
accountant is better and happier at his work if he is extremely careful, 
patient, and alert to accuracy of detail than if he is not. A trial lawyer 
is similarly better off if he has a flair for astute perception of his impact 
on others, while a corporation lawyer is aided by some of the same 
traits that aid an accountant. It is probable that each of these traits 
picked as examples is the result of an interaction between genetic pre- 
disposition and environment. Returning to the examples at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, John’s position in Family A or B illustrates most 
aptly this aspect of the interaction principle. Family A responds to 
John’s observant, perceptive but low-energy style of social interaction 
in an essentially appreciative way. As a consequence, John is likely to 
find it easy to choose situations and tasks in which his personal style 
is an asset. Family B, in contrast, by devaluing John’s style, is most 
likely to generate in him a good deal of anxiety about himself. He is 
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getting little or no information about tasks and situations in which 
his style is functional and valued by others, and thus finding such 
settings for himself is likely to be difficult. 

From the review of learning principles and their corollaries in 
motivation and perception in Chapter 1, you can see that the environ- 
mental contribution to behavior is rather direct. Through learning, the 
physical and social world about the individual becomes organized into 
differentiated meaningful units. These have implications for the avail- 
able reinforcers contingent upon an individual's behavior, and the 
range of reinforcers depends upon the range of transactions he has 
managed to carry out, usually with social support at some stage of 
development. In contrast, coming to understand the way in which 
genes make their contribution to human behavior has been somewhat 
more difficult, Current evidence suggests three ways, and we turn to 
these now. 


Nature of Genetic Contribution 

The genes contribute significantly u 
system: constitution or structure, temperament or behavioral predispo- 
sitions, and rate of maturation. The evidence for genetic determination 
of constitution and rate of maturation is unambiguous, but in the human 
species the study of genetic determinants of temperament is most diffi- 
cult. Moreover, it is clear that even in the case of constitution, the 
nature of the environment has a great deal to do with promoting or 
inhibiting the development of potentialities. So as we discuss these 
matters, keep in mind that when we assert the determining power of 
genes, we do so by conceptually holding constant the environmental 


contribution. 
As you may have lear 


to three aspects of the human 


ned in a high-school biology course, when the 
environment is held constant, perceived variations in structure in the 
members of a species are attributed to genetic differences. Structure or 
constitution includes such attributes as height, coloring of skin, eyes, 
and hair, vulnerability to some diseases, and the like. ie med not 
have thought about the fact that by and large these physica Le yee 
of an individual have relevance to other people only in terms of the 
values and attitudes of the social group in which the individual lives. 
In this society, skin color has by historical accident nema arini 
native stimulus for differential behavior: hiring behavior, se ling- “i 
behavior, renting behavior, providing-education behavior, - 
interaction behavior, and so forth. Thus skin color may frequently be a 
good predictor of certain patterns of behavior, such as ambition, 

resentment, and the like. These out- 


optimism, persistence, deference, r A 
mat cho aes were not in themselves genetically determined, but 


genetically determined skin color has had a determining effect upon 


environmental reinforcement contingencies. 
The evidence for genetic contribution to temperament, which we 
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frequently call behavioral predispositions, is only beginning to come in 
for the human species. Behavioral predispositions are tendencies to- 
ward a particular quality of responsiveness or predilection to respond 
to some kinds of stimulation and not to others. In another ten years we 
may be able to speak more clearly about this. At present we can look at 
the evidence from lower animals: we find that we can breed for 
fearfulness and maze-brightness in rats; irritability or sociability-with- 
humans, docility, placidity, alertness to movement and sensitivity to 
sound in dogs—to mention but two species. First of all, it is important 
to realize that some or none of these may be simple predispositions. 
Maze-brightness in rats, for instance, has something to do with fearful- 
ness of open spaces, and the latter trait may be more “basic” or 
“simple.” Secondly, we usually hesitate to infer in a straight-line 
manner from lower animals to man. But primate studies in the field are 
turning up observational evidence of similar individual temperamental 
differences in young chimps and gorillas, and biologists would counsel 
us to expect continuity until we have evidence for discontinuity among 
species. At any rate, present human observational studies lend support 
to this proposition, particularly with respect to such attributes as 
sensitivity to sensory changes, speed of reactivity, and need for energy 
output. It looks as if such attributes as these are aspects of such 
physiological or biochemical processes as metabolic rate and produc- 
tion of protein molecules, but we need to know much more about 
connections between physiology and behavior before any statement of 
this sort is more than speculative. 

The importance of recognizing this potential genetic bias in the 
human system lies in the fact that any such bias may contribute in a 
variety of ways to complex behavior and, ultimately, to personality. 
Sensitivity to sound, for instance, may become a contributing part of a 
major interest in life (in music or in the field study of birds) and an 
advantage in attaining competence in this field of interest. Or it may 
become a contributing factor to general organismic tension and irri- 
tability, and a preference for solitary pursuits. The difference may lie in 
whether or not the growing, sound-sensitive individual lives in a setting 
where he can exercise some control over sound variations and level. 

Maturation is the process of biological growth. It is determined 
primarily internally by the genetic makeup of the individual. Biologi- 
cal growth may be thought of as the successive completion of such 
subsystems of the body as the sensory systems, skeletal motor system 
and its neurological control, central nervous system, and the like. Since 
the subsystem must be complete enough to play its part in accurate 
and co-ordinated behaviors, the rate of maturation is an important 
determinant of the effectiveness of stimulation or training conditions 
during the developmental years. 

We live in a society that is age graded in both formal and informal 
ways. One is expected to enter school to learn symbolic manipulations 
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(and sit still in a classroom full of distracting people) at the age of 5.5 
years, and to be through with one kind of school 12 years later. 
Informally, one’s parents may expect one to walk by the age of one 
year, talk soon after that, show control over elimination, acquire table 
manners, and exercise some control over touching everything new by 
some chronological age—and they may worry about the child who 
does not fulfill their expectations. If one recognizes the fact of indi- 
vidual differences in rate of biological growth, it is clear that for most 
individuals there will be some discrepancy between chronological age 
and “average” level of maturation. It is the maturation level that 
determines the presence or absence of the capacity to acquire these 
behaviors. 

Once again we see a genetically-determined aspect of the individual 
that may become critical for his later behavior as a consequence of the 
attitudes of others toward his capacities. The simplest case to observe 
is one in which parental pressure to behave in a certain way comes 
long before the child has the basic capacities to do so, In such a case, 
the parent dooms himself as trainer and the child as learner to certain 
defeat. If this happens in relation to many developmental tasks, the 
parent will come to view the child as stupid and unresponsive, and the 
child will be quite likely to see himself the same way and behave 
accordingly. Moreover, if the parent is quick-tempered and/or believes 
in punishment as a training technique, the relationship between parent 
and child is likely to take on aversive properties for both. 

The mishap in development more difficult to spot occurs when the 
child is not stimulated to acquire certain behaviors at the time when he 
could most easily or satisfyingly do so. Sometimes he is prevented from 
doing so quite unwittingly by his parents. For instance, at some stage 
of joining the family at meals, most young children become interested 
in imitating the table behavior of other members of the family. If this 
is differentially reinforced by the spontaneous appreciation of parents, 
such social customs are rather easily and pleasantly acquired. But if 
table customs are a matter of indifference to the family, the child may 
or may not acquire them; much later in life, eating van people to 
whom such things are important, he may become quite self-conscious 
and “stiff” in his table behavior. At this time, acquiring the ee 
good manners expected of ie Sing an avoidance-task, primarily 
aimed at avoiding social discomtort. j A: 

A fin ne suggests prevented behavior. me Sy is in ee 
utterly dependent for his comfort on adults. But as he oe mo! 1 e 
and rather well co-ordinated, he appears to seek spontaneously to do 
many things for himself. In some families, this move toward self-care is 
discouraged, perhaps because one or both parents get tremendous 
satisfaction out of visible signs of their own efficiency in nurturance 
behavior. Not only is the child not socially reinforced for his growing 
competence, but his parents insist upon doing many things and making 
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Dependency 
and the 
docility of 
behavior 


many decisions for him. Such a child gets little reinforcement for 
independence and is likely to seek reinforcement through dependent 
behavior. In a society that values independent behavior as ours does, 
this child is being shaped to have a difficult time with many develop- 
mental tasks ahead. 

There is a particular kind of maturational stage that is clearly 
important in the lower animals; once again, it is not known to what 
extent it may operate in human beings. This is indicated by the term 
critical period. In such diverse genera as birds, ungulates, canines, and 
primates there appears to be a period of rather definite length during 
which a social bond is formed with members of an individual’s own 
species. With birds the period is rather short, a matter of hours after 
hatching, during which time the bird follows (visually or locomotively) 
the parent bird. If during that critical period some substitute for the 
normal parent is used, such as a human being, the human will be 
followed, and subsequently it is found that the bird directs its social 
responses to the substitute (human) species. Sheep and elk and rhesus 
monkeys have shown similar critical periods which, however, tend to 
be longer and to involve more than a simple following response. 
Clinical observation of institutional infants suggests a similar phe- 
nomenon on the human level: infants who do not have frequent 
interaction with a few nurturant others for several years appear to 
develop only the most superficial ties with others subsequently, With 
human beings, as we shall see, the quality of these frequent inter- 
actions is also tremendously important. In general, the significance of 
critical periods, if there are such periods for human beings, lies in the 
irreversibility of the behavior acquired during them. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF BEHAVIOR ACQUIRED EARLY IN LIFE 


We turn now to the problem of accounting for the persistence of the 
behavior patterns that are acquired early. We have indicated that the 
genetic contribution to behavior may be a real one, but one which will 
take different forms in complex behavior depending upon the environ- 
mental shaping contingencies, We have no good evidence that any 
particular pattern of behavior is intrinsically unmodifiable, and yet 
many patterns of limited usefulness in later life do in fact persist. 


Laboratory studies in learning phenomena reveal a number of 
conditions which affect the strength or persistence of acquired be- 
havior. Three of these are also characteristic of the developmental 
years for most individuals in any culture. We shall state these briefly, 
and then discuss an example which illustrates all of them. 

1. Behavior will be docile to the reinforcement contingencies rele- 
vant to important states of need or motivation. The infant is utterly 
dependent upon the nurturance and benevolence of those responsible 
for him; the young child is only slightly less so. In a complex society, 
where extended skills must be acquired before the individual can be 
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entirely self-maintaining, this state of dependence upon others may be 
relatively great for a quarter of one’s lifetime. Dependence means need- 
for-social-help in need-satisfaction. The dependence of the young, 
then, guarantees that their behavior will be to some extent docile to the 
particular reinforcement contingencies that exist in their relatively 
small social world. This accounts for the acquisition of some set of 
skills. As their world-of-others expands, most behavior they bring to it 
is reinforced at least intermittently, and this is true even when such 
behavior seems, objectively speaking, undesirable. Thus the early 
behaviors are likely to be perpetuated by intermittent reinforcement. 

2. For the early years before the child’s world is expanded much 
beyond his family, almost every new instrumental behavior he acquires 
on the basis of reinforcement suffers little interference from competing 
ave many alternative ways of handling any 
arning to do things that he has never done 
ere are special cases in which this is not 
rather than cry for help, for instance. But 
these shifts usually entail great advantages for the child over the old 
way of response, and counterconditioning occurs rapidly.) a 

Once the child is maturationally ready to extend his behavior in 
certain useful ways, the actual acquisition process may be rather 
speedy and quite satisfying, even exciting. Many situations, as well = 
responses, are novel; this seems to elicit an alertness and emotiona 
arousal which may intensify a reinforcing event. Moreover, the child is 
learning something about social tolerance for response variability, as 
well as particular instrumental behaviors. Since most parents support 
some limited range of responses, and may even be quite intolerant of 
responses outside this range, there is some premium put on early 
stabilization of many behavior patterns. a 

3. As we noted above, the situations and their reinforcement ne 
tingencies, especially of an interpersonal sort, a to be fay ag 
literally thousands of times. This repetition resu is a a ae a 
overlearning that has never even been attempted in a lal oe es 
with human beings. Moreover, at no time in a ‘po elgg 
leaves his early environment is he likely to pe > jee a od 
frequency of repetition of basic behavioral tactics and rem me i 
that occurs in those early genn aep es oe o choos 
socia ati ins which repeat these cont . 

e pa paaa Tit this is precisely what most n us do. We 
feel comfortable with others whose response to us 1s fami B aaet 
similar to that which has characterized our past experience. z net 
of us choose to associate with people who make us feel comfortable. 
You can see, therefore, that this overlearning of behavior that occurs 
early in life has the direct effect of making certain patterns most likely 
to occur, and the indirect effect of influencing the social contacts we 


later choose. 
A note of caution is 
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one situation; he is often le 
in any other way before. (Th 
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early behavioral patterns never change; change is probably more 
frequent than we recognize. But from the experimental analysis of 
learning we can predict that change is most likely to occur when 
environmental contingencies are discriminably different from what 
they have been in the past. The older we grow, the stronger or more 
confirmed are the perceptual, motivational, and overt behavioral or- 
ganizations we have accumulated. Thus it takes longer for a “new” 
environmental condition to shape a “new” mode of behavior. 

Here is the example. From the age of seven until he was fifteen, a 
boy was required to tend to his sister who was three years his junior. 
This means that initially a seven-year-old was responsible for the safety 
and discipline of a four-year-old. His mother worked, returning home 
late at night; the father had disappeared. The boy was strictly warned 
that no harm must come to his sister. After he suffered several severe 
punishments because she cut herself with a knife or fell down the 
stairs, he found he could prevent harm to her by locking her in the 
closet until just before his mother arrived. He had tried verbal com- 
mands (“Sit still until I come back!”) to which she complied at an 
expectable four-year-old level: she did not sit still very long. She also 
was full of questions to which he could not think of very good answers, 
which frequently drove him to rage. You can see, perhaps, that from 
the boy’s point of view, locking his sister in the closet solved a good 
many problems; she neither harmed herself, enraged him, nor tied him 
down. At this stage, he was quite incapable because of his own needs 
and limitations of solving the problem more “maturely.” 

As his sister grew older and wiser, she threatened to tell their mother 
of the arbitrary, uncomfortable, even “inhuman” ways he had of 
supervising her. This forced him to devise more and more exaggerated 
forceful techniques to frighten her into silence. He did have to let her 
out of the closet, but she had learned how not to bother him so much, 
so his supervision was organized at a different level. It was, however, 
still dictatorial and frequently punitive. At this point we can see the 
tendency to elaborate new behaviors along the same general lines as 
the ones which worked previously. 

By the time the boy was fifteen, his duties in relation to his sister had 
prevented a good many experiences which most fifteen-year-olds have 
had, particularly with his peers. He had few social skills or interests; he 
had never’ been part of a gang or had a best friend of his own age and 
sex. His way of escaping into the wider world was to take adv 
the family’s need for money and to find a job. He had se 
simultaneously, by the time he was seventeen, all of whic 
more aggressiveness or initiative and willingness to expend energy than 
skill. This is important, because a different circumstance at this point 
might well have shaped some new competencies. As it was, what we 
might call the “bully syndrome” continued to be the sort of behavior 
most frequently reinforced. And money was the only reinforcer, aside 
from the submission of others, that this boy knew how to get. 


antage of 
veral jobs 
h required 
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This example was chosen because this individual has become exactly 
the sort of man you could predict from the story so far. He is, from the 
point of view of those who must deal with him, impulsive, arbitrary, 
stubborn in his decisions, willing to use any means to gain the ends he 
seeks. What you might not predict so certainly, but which is under- 
standable, is that he is subject to chronic fear that everyone judges him 
badly or hates him, and he uses all the powers at his command to try to 
force signs from others that they like or value him. However, he cannot 
believe such signs when they do come. Meanwhile, he has chosen an 
occupation and associates which guarantee that the techniques he 
developed early will continue to work, at least for the limited ends he 


can discriminate. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have developed three lines of generalization 
about the variables which play an important part in the acquisition and 
maintenance of behavior patterns for all human beings. The principle 
of interaction between genetic and environmental contributions to 
individual development recognizes that these determinants are always 
intertwined in a given individual's life, and that the nature of either 
determinant influences the effect of the other. Secondly, we discussed 
three ways in which the genetic contribution may be made: constitu- 
tion, behavioral predisposition, and rate of maturation. Finally, we 
indicated the conditions which hold for most individuals during the 
developmental years which support the persistence of behavioral 
strategies acquired early in life. While genetic effects seem to ee 
Occupied more space here than environmental ones, the rest o the 
book is devoted to the latter. Meanwhile, you can check your basic 
understanding of this material by returning to the three examples at 
the chapter's beginning; set yourself the task of identifying which 
determinants are affecting emergent behavior patterns and the manner 


in which each does so. 
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Heredity, Environment, and 


Two or three decades ago, the so- 
called heredity-environment question 
was the center of lively controversy. 
Today, on the other hand, many psy- 
chologists look upon it as a dead issue. 
It is now generally conceded that 
both hereditary and environmental 
factors enter into all behavior. The 
reacting organism is a product of its 
genes and its past environment, while 
present environment provides the im- 
mediate stimulus for current behavior. 
To be sure, it can be argued that, 
although a given trait may result from 
the combined influence of hereditary 
and environmental factors, a specific 
difference in this trait between indi- 
viduals or between groups may be 
traceable to either hereditary or en- 
vironmental factors alone. The design 
of most traditional investigations un- 


From Psychological Review, 65, No, 4 
(1958), 197-208. Reprinted by permission 
of the American Psychological Association 
and the author. 

1 Address of the President, Division of 
General Psychology, American Psychological 
Association, September 4, 1957. 


the Question “How?” 


dertaken to identify such factors, 
however, has been such as to yield 
inconclusive answers. The same set of 
data has frequently led to opposite 
conclusions in the hands of psycholo- 
gists with different orientations. 

Nor have efforts to determine the 
proportional contribution of heredi- 
tary and environmental factors to ob- 
served individual differences in given 
traits met with any greater success. 
Apart from difficulties in controlling 
conditions, such investigations have 
usually been based upon the implicit 
assumption that hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors combine in an 
additive fashion. Both geneticists and 
psychologists have repeatedly demon- 
strated, however, that a more tenable 
hypothesis is that of interaction (15, 
22, 28, 40). In other words, the nature 
and extent of the influence of each 
type of factor depend upon the con- 
tribution of the other. Thus the pro- 
portional contribution of heredity to 
the variance of a given trait, rather 
than being a constant, will vary under 
different environmental conditions. 
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Similarly, under different hereditary 
conditions, the relative contribution of 
environment will differ. Studies de- 
signed to estimate the proportional 
contribution of heredity and environ- 
ment, however, have rarely included 
measures of such interaction. The only 
possible conclusion from such re- 
search would thus seem to be that 
both heredity and environment con- 
tribute to all behavior traits and that 
the extent of their respective contribu- 
tions cannot be specified for any trait. 
Small wonder that some psychologists 
regard the heredity-environment ques- 
tion as unworthy of further considera- 
tion! 

But is this really all we can find out 
about the operation of heredity and 
environment in the etiology of behav- 
ior? Perhaps we have simply been ask- 
ing the wrong questions. The tradi- 
tional questions about heredity and 
environment may be intrinsically un- 
answerable, Psychologists began by 
asking which type of factor, heredi- 
tary or environmental, is responsible 
for individual differences in a given 
trait. Later, they tried to discover how 
much of the variance was attributable 
to heredity and how much to environ- 
ment. It is the primary contention of 
this paper that a more fruitful ap- 
Proach is to be found in the question 
“How?” There is still much to be 
learned about the specific modus op- 
erandi of hereditary and environmen- 
tal factors in the development of be- 
havioral differences. And there are 
several current lines of research which 
offer promising techniques for answer- 
ing the question “How?” 


VARIETY OF INTERACTION 
MECHANISMS 


Hereditary Factors 


If we examine some of the specific 
ways in which hereditary factors may 


influence behavior, we cannot fail but 
be impressed by their wide diversity. 
At one extreme, we find such condi- 
tions as phenylpyruvic amentia and 
amaurotic idiocy. In these cases, cer- 
tain essential physical prerequisites 
for normal intellectual development 
are lacking as a result of hereditary 
metabolic disorders. . . . The indi- 
vidual will be mentally defective, re- 
gardless of the type of environmental 
conditions under which he is reared. 

A somewhat different situation is 
illustrated by hereditary deafness, 
which may lead to intellectual retar- 
dation through interference with nor- 
mal social interaction, language de- 
velopment, and schooling. In such a 
case, however, the hereditary handi- 
cap can be offset by appropriate 
adaptations of training procedures. It 
has been said, in fact, that the degree 
of intellectual backwardness of the 
deaf is an index of the state of devel- 
opment of special instructional facili- 
ties. As the latter improve, the intel- 
lectual retardation associated with 
deafness is correspondingly reduced. 

A third example is provided by in- 
herited susceptibility to certain physi- 
cal diseases, with consequent pro- 
tracted ill health. If environmental 
conditions are such that illness does in 
fact develop, a number of different 
behavioral effects may follow. Intel- 
lectually, the individual may be 
handicapped by his inability to attend 
school regularly. On the other hand, 
depending upon age of onset, home 
conditions, parental status and similar 
factors, poor health may have the 
effect of concentrating the individual's 
energies upon intellectual pursuits, 
The curtailment of participation in 
athletics and social functions may 
serve to strengthen interest in reading 
and other sedentary activities. Con- 
comitant circumstances would also 
determine the influence of such illness 
upon personality development. And it 
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is well known that the latter effect 
could run the gamut from a deepen- 
ing of human sympathy to psychiatric 
breakdown. , 

Finally, heredity may influence be- 
havior through the mechanism of so- 
cial stereotypes. A wide variety of in- 
herited physical characteristics have 
served as the visible cues for identify- 
ing such stereotypes. These cues thus 
lead to behavioral restrictions or op- 
portunities and—at a more subtle 
level—to social attitudes and expec- 
tancies. The individual’s own self con- 
cept tends gradually to reflect such 
expectancies. All of these influences 
eventually leave their mark upon his 
abilities and inabilities, his emotional 
reactions, goals, ambitions, and out- 
look on life, 

The geneticist Dobzhansky illus- 
trates this type of mechanism by 
means of a dramatic hypothetical situ- 
ation. He points out that, if there 
were a culture in which the carriers of 
blood group AB were considered aris- 
tocrats and those of blood group O 
laborers, then the blood-group genes 
would become important hereditar 
determiners of behavior (12, p. 147). 
Obviously the association between 
blood group and behavior would be 
specific to that culture. But such speci- 
ficity is an essential property of the 
causal mechanism under consider- 
ation. 

More realistic examples are not 
hard to find. The most familiar in- 
stances occur in connection with con- 
stitutional types, sex, and race, Sex and 
skin pigmentation obviously depend 
upon heredity. General body build is 
strongly influenced by hereditary 
components, although also susceptible 
to environmental modification, That 
all these physical characteristics ma 
exert a pronounced effect upon behav- 
ior within a given culture is well 
known. It is equally apparent, of 
course, that in different cultures the 
behavioral correlates of such heredi- 


tary physical traits may be quite un- 
like. A specific physical cue may be 
completely unrelated to individual 
differences in psychological traits in 
one culture, while closely correlated 
with them in another. Or it may be 
associated with totally dissimilar be- 
havior characteristics in two different 
cultures, 

It might be objected that some of 
the illustrations which have been cited 
do not properly exemplify the opera- 
tion of hereditary mechanisms in be- 
havior development, since hereditary 
factors enter only indirectly into the 
behavior in question. Closer examina- 
tion, however, shows this distinction 
to be untenable. First it may be noted 
that the influence of heredity upon 
behavior is always indirect. No psy- 
chological trait is ever inherited as 
such. All we can ever say directly 
from behavioral observations is that a 
given trait shows evidence of being 
influenced by certain “inheritable un- 
knowns.” This merely defines a prob- 
lem for genetic research; it does not 
provide a causal explanation. Unlike 
the blood groups, which are close to 
the level of primary gene products, 
psychological traits are related to 
genes by highly indirect and devious 
routes. Even the mental deficiency as- 
sociated with phenylketonuria is sev- 
eral steps removed from the chemi- 
cally defective genes that represent its 
hereditary basis. Moreover, hereditary 
influences cannot be dichotomized 
into the more direct and the less di- 
rect. Rather do they represent a whole 
“continuum of indirectness,” along 
which are found all degrees of re- 
moteness of causal links. The exam- 
ples already cited illustrate a few of 
the points on this continuum. 

It should be noted that as we pro- 
ceed along the continuum of indirect- 
ness, the range of variation of possible 
Outcomes of hereditary factors ex- 
pands rapidly. At each step in the 
causal chain, there is fresh opportu- 
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nity for interaction with other heredi- 
tary factors as well as with environ- 
mental factors. And since each inter- 
action in turn determines the direction 
of subsequent interactions, there is an 
ever-widening network of possible 
outcomes. If we visualize a simple 
sequential grid with only two alterna- 
tives at each point, it is obvious that 
there are two possible outcomes in the 
one-stage situation, four outcomes at 
the second stage, eight at the third, 
and so on in geometric progression. 
The actual situation is undoubtedly 
much more complex, since there will 
usually be more than two alternatives 
at any one point. 

In the case of the blood groups, the 
relation to specific genes is so close that 
no other concomitant hereditary oF 
environmental conditions can alter the 
outcome, If the organism survives at 
all, it will have the blood group deter- 
mined by its genes. Among psycholog- 
ical traits, on the other hand, some 
Variation in outcome is always pos- 
sible as a result of concurrent circum- 
stances, Even in cases of phenylketo- 
nuria, intellectual development wil 
exhibit some relationship with the 
type of care and training available to 
the individual, That behavioral out- 
comes show progressive diversification 
as we proceed along the continuum 0} 
indirectness is brought out by the 
other examples which were cited. 
Chronic illness can lead to scholarly 
renown or to intellectual immaturity; 
a mesomorphic physique can be. 8 
contributing factor in juvenile delin- 
quency or in the attainment of a col- 
lege presidency! Published data on 

heldon somatotypes provide some 
Support for both of the latter out- 
comes, 

Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that geneticists have sometimes used 
the term “norm of reaction” to desig- 
nate the range of variation of possible 
Outcomes of gene properties (cf. 13, P- 
161). Thus heredity sets the “norm OF 
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limits within which environmental 
differences determine the eventual 
outcome. In the case of some traits, 
such as blood groups or eye color, this 
norm is much narrower than in the 
case of other traits. Owing to the 
rather different psychological conno- 
tations of both the words “norm” and 
“reaction,” however, it seems less con- 
fusing to speak of the “range of varia- 
tion” in this context. 

A large portion of the continuum of 
hereditary influences which we have 
described coincides with the domain 
of somatopsychological relations, as 
defined by Barker et al. (6). Under 
this heading, Barker includes “varia- 
tions in physique that affect the psy- 
chological ‘situation of a person by 
influencing the effectiveness of his 
body as a tool for actions or by serv- 
ing asa stimulus to himself or others” 
(6, p. 1). Relatively direct neurologi- 
cal influences on behavior, which have 
been the traditional concern of physi- 
ological psychology, are excluded 
from this definition, Barker being pri- 
marily concerned with what he calls 
the “social psychology of physique.” 
Of the examples cited in the present 
paper, deafness, severe illness, and the 

hysical characteristics associated 
with social stereotypes would meet 
the specifications of somatopsycholog- 
ical factors. 

The somatic factors to which 
Barker refers, however, are not lim- 
ited to those of hereditary origin. Bod- 
ily conditions attributable to environ- 
mental causes operate in the same 
sorts of somatopsychological relations 
as those traceable to heredity. In fact, 
heredity-environment distinctions play 
a minor part in Barker’s approach. 


Environmental Factors: Organic 


Turning now to an analysis of the 
role of environmenta! factors in be- 
havior, we find the same etiological 
mechanisms which were observed in 
the case of hereditary factors. First, 
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however, we must differentiate be- 
tween two classes of environmental 
influences: (a) those producing or- 
ganic effects which may in turn influ- 
ence behavior and (b) those serving 
as direct stimuli for psychological re- 
actions. The former may be illustrated 
by food intake or by exposure to bac- 
terial infection; the latter, by tribal 
initiation ceremonies or by a course in 
algebra. There are no completely sat- 
isfactory names by which to designate 
these two classes of influences. In an 
earlier paper by Anastasi and Foley 
(4) the terms “structural” and “func- 
tional” were employed. However, “or- 
ganic” and “behavioral” have the ad- 
vantage of greater familiarity in this 
context and may be less open to mis- 
interpretation. Accordingly, these 
terms will be used in the present 
paper. 

Like hereditary factors, environ- 
mental influences of an organic nature 
can also be ordered along a contin- 
uum of indirectness with regard to 
their relation to behavior. This con- 
tinuum closely parallels that of he- 
reditary factors. One end is typified by 
such conditions as mental deficiency 
resulting from cerebral birth injury or 
from prenatal nutritional inade- 
quacies. A more indirect etiological 
mechanism is illustrated by severe 
motor disorder—as in certain cases of 
cerebral palsy—without accompany- 
ing injury to higher neurological cen- 
ters. In such instances, intellectual re- 
tardation may occur as an indirect 
result of the motor handicap, through 
the curtailment of educational and so- 
cial activities. Obviously this causal 
mechanism corresponds closely to that 
of hereditary deafness cited earlier in 
the paper. 

Finally, we may consider an en- 
vironmental parallel to the previously 
discussed social stereotypes which 
were mediated bv hereditary physical 
cues, Let us suppose that a young 


woman with mousy brown hair be- 
comes transformed into a dazzling 
golden blonde through environmental 
techniques currently available in our 
culture. It is highly probable that this 
metamorphosis will alter, not only the 
reactions of her associates toward her, 
but also her own self concept and 
subsequent behavior. The effects 
could range all the way from a rise in 
social poise to a drop in clerical ac- 
curacy! 

Among the examples of environ- 
mentally determined organic influ- 
ences which have been described, all 
but the first two fit Barker’s definition 
of somatopsychological factors. With 
the exception of birth injuries and nu- 
tritional deficiencies, all fall within the 
social psychology of physique. Never- 
theless, the individual factors exhibit 
wide diversity in their specific modus 
operandi—a diversity which has im- 
portant practical as well as theoretical 
implications. 


Environmental Factors: Behavioral 


The second major class of environ- 
mental factors—the behavioral as con- 
trasted to the organic—are by defini- 
tion direct influences. The immediate 
effect of such environmental factors is 
always a behavioral change. To be 
sure, some of the initial behavioral 
effects may themselves indirectly 
affect the individual’s later behavior. 
But this relationship can perhaps be 
best conceptualized in terms of 
breadth and permanence of effects. 
Thus it could be said that we are now 
dealing, not with a continuum of in- 
directness, as in the case of hereditary 
and organic-environmental factors, 
but rather with a continuum of 
breadth. 

Social class membership may serve 
as an illustration of a relatively broad, 
pervasive, and enduring environmen- 
tal factor. Its influence upon behavior 
development may operate through 
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many channels. Thus social level may 
determine the range and nature of 
intellectual stimulation provided by 
home and community through books, 
music, art, play activities, and the like. 
Even more far-reaching may be the 
effects upon interests and motivation, 
as illustrated by the desire to perform 
abstract intellectual tasks, to surpass 
others in competitive situations, to 
succeed in school, or to gain social 
approval. Emotional and social traits 
may likewise be influenced by the 
nature of interpersonal relations char- 
acterizing homes at different socio- 
economic levels. Somewhat more 
restricted in scope than social class, al- 
though still exerting a relatively broad 
influence, is amount of formal school- 
ing which the individual is able to 
obtain. 

A factor which may be wide or 
Narrow in its effects, depending upon 
concomitant circumstances, is lan- 
guage handicap. Thus the bilingual- 
ism of an adult who moves to a for- 
eign country with inadequate mastery 
of the new language represents a rela- 
tively limited handicap which can be 
readily overcome in most cases. At 
most, the difficulty is one of commu- 
nication. On the other hand, some 

inds of bilingualism in childhood 
may exert a retarding influence upon 
intellectual development and may un- 
der certain conditions affect personal- 
ity development adversely (2; 5, 10). 
A common pattern in the homes of im- 
Migrants is that the child speaks one 
language at home and another in 
School, so that his knowledge of each 
language is limited to certain types © 
Situations. Inadequate facility with 
the language of the school interferes 
with the acquisition of basic concepts, 
intellectual skills, and information. 
The frustration engendered by scho- 
lastic difficulties may in turn lead to 

iscouragement and general dislike of 
School. Such reactions can be found, 


for example, among a number of 
Puerto Rican children in New York 
City schools (3). In the case of certain 
groups, moreover, the child’s foreign 
language background may be per- 
ceived by himself and his associates as 
a symbol of minority group status and 
may thereby augment any emotional 
maladjustment arising from such 
status (34). 

A highly restricted environmental 
influence is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity to acquire specific items of in- 
formation occurring in a particular 
intelligence test. The fact that such 
opportunities may vary with culture, 
social class, or individual experiential 
background is at the basis of the test 
user’s concern with the problem of 
coaching and with “culture-free” or 
“oulture-fair” tests (cf. 1, 2). If the 
advantage or disadvantage which 
such experiential differences confer 
upon certain individuals is strictly 
confined to performance on the given 
test, it will obviously reduce the valid- 
ity of the test and should be elimi- 
nated. 

In this connection, however, it is 
essential to know the breadth of the 
environmental influence in question. 
A fallacy inherent in many attempts 
to develop culture-fair tests is that the 
breadth of cultural differentials is not 
taken into account. Failure to con- 
sider breadth of effect likewise char- 
acterizes certain discussions of coach- 
ing. If, in coaching a student for a 
college admission test, we can im- 
prove his knowledge of verbal con- 
cepts and his reading comprehension, 
he will be better equipped to succeed 
in college courses. His performance 
level will thus be raised, not only on 
the test, but also on the criterion 
which the test is intended to predict. 
To try to devise a test which is not 
susceptible to such coaching would 
merely reduce the effectiveness of the 
test. Similarly, efforts to rule out cul- 
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tural differentials from test items so as 
to make them equally “fair” to sub- 
jects in different social classes or in 
different cultures may merely limit the 
usefulness of the test, since the same 
culture differentials may operate 
within the broader area of behavior 
which the test is designed to sample. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


The examples considered so far 
should suffice to highlight the wide 
variety of ways in which hereditary 
and environmental factors may inter- 
act in the course of behavior develop- 
ment. There is clearly a need for iden- 
tifying explicitly the etiological mech- 
anism whereby any given hereditary 
or environmental condition ultimately 
leads to a behavioral characteristic 
in other words the “how” of heredity 
and environment, Accordingly, we 
may now take a quick look at some 
promising methodological approaches 
to the question “how.” 

Within the past decade, an increas- 
ing number of studies have been de- 
signed to trace the connection be- 
tween specific factors in the heredi- 
tary backgrounds or in the reactional 
biographies of individuals and their 
observed behavioral characteristics, 
There has been a definite shift away 
from the predominantly descriptive 
and correlational approach of the 
earlier decades toward more deliber- 
ate attempts to verify explanatory hy- 
potheses, Similarly, the cataloguing of 
group differences in psychological 
traits has been giving way gradually 
to research on changes in group char- 
acteristics following altered condi- 
tions. 

Among recent methodological de- 
velopments, we have chosen seven as 
being particularly relevant to the 
analysis of etiological mechanisms. 
The first represents an extension of 
selective breeding investigations to 


permit the identification of specific 
hereditary conditions underlying the 
observed behavioral differences. 
When early selective breeding investi- 
gations such as those of Tryon (36) on 
rats indicated that “maze learning 
ability” was inherited, we were still a 
long way from knowing what was ac- 
tually being transmitted by the genes. 
It was obviously not “maze learning 
ability” as such. Twenty—or even ten 
~years ago, some psychologists 
would have suggested that it was 
probably general intelligence. And a 
few might even have drawn a parallel 
with the inheritance of human intelli- 
gence. 

But today investigators have been 
asking: Just what makes one group of 
rats learn mazes more quickly than 
the other? Is it differences in motiva- 
tion, emotionality, speed of running, 
general activity level? Tf so, are these 
behavioral characteristics in turn de- 
pendent upon group differences in 
glandular development, body weight, 
brain size, biochemical factors, or 
some other organic conditions? A 
number of recent and ongoing investi- 
gations indicate that attempts are be- 
ing made to trace, at least part of the 
way, the steps whereby certain chem- 
ical properties of the genes may ulti- 
mately lead to specified behavior 
characteristics. 

An example of such a study is pro- 
vided by Searle’s (31) follow-up of 
Tryon’s research, Working with the 
strains of maze-bright and maze-dull 
rats developed by Tryon, Searle 
demonstrated that” the two strains 
differed in a number of emotional and 
motivational factors, rather than in 
ability. Thus the strain differences 
were traced one step further, although 
many links still remain to be found 
between maze learning and genes. A 
promising methodological develop- 
ment within the same general area is 
to be found in the recent research of 
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Hirsch and Tryon (18). Utilizing a 
specially devised technique for meas- 
uring individual differences in behav- 
ior among lower organisms, these in- 
vestigators launched a series of studies 
on selective breeding for behavioral 
characteristics in the fruit fly, Droso- 
phila. Such research can capitalize on 
the mass of available genetic knowl- 
edge regarding the morphology of 
Drosophila, as well as on other advan- 
tages of using such an organism in 
genetic studies. 
_ Further evidence of current interest 
in the specific hereditary factors 
which influence behavior is to be 
found in an extensive research pro- 
gram in progress at the Jackson Mem- 
orial Laboratory under the direction 
of Scott and Fuller (30). In general, 
the project is concerned with the be- 
avioral characteristics of various 
breeds and cross-breeds of dogs. 
Analyses of some of the data gathered 
to date again suggest that “differences 
m performance are produced by 
ifferences in emotional, motivational, 
and peripheral processes, and that 
genetically caused differences in cen- 
tral processes may be either slight or 
Non-existent” (29, p. 225). In other 
parts of the same project, breed 
differences in physiological character- 
istics, which may in turn be related to 
behavioral differences, have been 
established. 

A second line of attack is the ex- 
ploration of possible relationships be- 
tween behavioral characteristics and 
Physiological variables which may in 
turn be traceable to hereditary fac- 
tors. Research on EEG, autonomic 

alance, metabolic processes, and bio- 
chemical factors illustrates this ap- 
Proach. A lucid demonstration of the 
Process of tracing a psychological 
Condition to genetic factors is pro- 
vided by the identification and subse- 
quent investigation of phenylpyruvic 
amentia. In this case, the causal chain 


from defective gene, through meta- 
bolic disorder and consequent cere- 
bral malfunctioning, to feebleminded- 
ness and other overt symptoms can be 
described step by step (cf. 32; 33, pp. 
389-391). Also relevant are the recent 
researches on neurological and bio- 
chemical correlates of schizophrenia 
(9). Owing to inadequate methodo- 
logical controls, however, most of the 
findings of the latter studies must be 
regarded as tentative (19). 

Prenatal environmental factors pro- 
vide a third avenue of fruitful investi- 
gation. Especially noteworthy is the 
recent work of Pasamanick and his 
associates (27), which demonstrated a 
tie-up between socioeconomic level, 
complications of pregnancy and par- 
turition, and psychological disorders 
of the offspring. In a series of studies 
on large samples of whites and Ne- 
groes in Baltimore, these investigators 
showed that various prenatal and 

aranatal disorders are significantly 
related to the occurrence of mental 
defect and psychiatric disorders in the 
child. An important source of such 
irregularities in the process of child- 
bearing and birth is to be found in 
deficiencies of maternal diet and in 
other conditions associated with low 
socioeconomic status. An analysis of 
the data did in fact reveal a much 
higher frequency of all such medical 
complications in lower than in higher 
socioeconomic levels, and a higher 
frequency among Negroes than 
among whites. 

Direct evidence of the influence of 

renatal nutritional factors upon sub- 
sequent intellectual development is to 
be found in a recent, well controlled 
experiment by Harrel et al. (16). The 
subjects were pregnant women in low- 
income groups, whose normal diets 
were generally quite deficient. A die- 
tary supplement was administered to 
some of these women during preg- 
nancy and lactation, while an equated 
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test scores dizygotic twins resemble 
each other much more closely than do 
siblings—a finding which reveals the 
influence of environmental factors in 
intellectual development. 


SUMMARY 


The heredity-environment problem 
is still very much alive. Its viability is 
assured by the gradual replacement of 
the questions, “Which one?” and 
“How much?” by the more basic and 
appropriate question, “How?” Heredi- 
tary influences—as well as environ- 
mental factors of an organic nature— 
vary along a “continuum of indirect- 
ness.” The more indirect their connec- 
tion with behavior, the wider will be 
the range of variation of possible out- 
comes. One extreme of the continuum 
of indirectness may be illustrated by 
brain damage leading to mental defi- 
ciency; the other extreme, by physical 
characteristics associated with social 
stereotypes. Examples of factors fall- 
ing at intermediate points include 
deafness, physical diseases, and motor 
disorders. Those environmental fac- 
tors which act directly upon behavior 
can be ordered along a continuum of 
breadth or permanence of effect, as 
exemplified by social class member- 
ship, amount of formal schooling, lan- 
guage handicap, and familiarity with 
specific test items. 

Several current lines of research 
offer promising techniques for explor- 
ing the modus operandi of hereditary 
and environmental factors, Outstand- 
ing among them are investigations of: 
a) hereditary conditions which un- 
derlie behavioral differences between 
selectively bred groups of animals; 
(b) relations between physiological 
variables and individual differences in 
behavior, especially in the case of 
pathological deviations; (c) role of 
prenatal physiological factors in be- 


havior development; (d) influence of 
early experience upon eventual behav- 
ioral characteristics; (e) cultural 
differences in child-rearing practices 
in relation to intellectual and emo- 
tional development; (f) mechanisms 
of somatopsychological relationships; 
and (g) psychological development of 
twins from infancy to maturity, to- 
gether with observations of their so- 
cial environment. Such approaches 
are extremely varied with regard to 
subjects employed, nature of psycho- 
logical functions studied, and specific 
experimental procedures followed. 
But it is just such heterogeneity of 
methodology that is demanded by the 
wide diversity of ways in which he- 
reditary and environmental factors in- 
teract in behavior development. 
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KATHARINE M. BANHAM BRIDGES 


Emotional Development in Early Infancy 


The emotional behavior of 62 infants 
in the Montreal Foundling and Baby 
Hospital was carefully observed and 
recorded daily over a period of three 
or four months. The circumstances at- 
tendant upon these reactions were 
noted, and the whole data was 
Studied from the point of view of 
development from age to age. A sum- 
mary of the findings will be presented 
in the following paragraphs. They will 
be seen to lend support to the writers 
(2) (3) theory of the genesis of the 
emotions and to add further illuminat- 
ing detail. 

_ The babies under observation were 
1N separate wards more or less accord- 
ing to age. In different rooms were 
infants under one month, one to three 
months, three to six months, six to 
nine months, nine to twelve months, 
and twelve to fifteen months. An older 
group of children between fifteen and 
— 

From Child Development, 3 (1932), 324- 
41. Reprinted by permission of Child De- 
velopment Publications and the author. 
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twenty-four months of age played to- 
gether in the nursery. 

Table 1 shows the number of chil- 
dren at the different ages whose be- 
havior was observed for this study. 

Development in the emotional be- 
havior of the young child comprises 3 
main classes of change. From birth 
onward there is a gradual evolution of 
the emotions taking place. The earli- 
est emotional reactions are very gen- 
eral and poorly organized responses to 
one or two general types of situation. 


TABLE | 


Age (months) Number of Children 


Under 1 3 
1-3 16 
3-6 23 
6-9 18 
9-12 11 

12-15 20 
15-18 8 
18-21 5 
21-24 6 
Over 24 2 
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As weeks and months go by the re- 
sponses take on more definite form in 
relation to more specific situations. It 
seems to the writer, as already men- 
tioned elsewhere, that in the course of 
genesis of the emotions there occurs a 
process of differentiation. Coincident 
with the partial isolation of certain 
responses is a combining of the sim- 
pler reactions within the unit re- 
sponses and the formation of bonds of 
association between these emotional 
syndromes and detailed aspects of the 
provoking situations. In this manner 
slowly appear the well-known emo- 
tions of anger, disgust, joy, love, and 
so forth. They are not present at birth 
in their mature form. 

In addition to the progressive evo- 
lution of the emotions, there is, going 
on at the same time, a gradual change 
in the mode of response of each spe- 
cific emotion. Muscles are developing, 
new skills are being learned. So that 
the anger, for instance, expressed by 
the eighteen-month-old differs in de- 
tail of form from the anger manifested 
by the ten-month-old baby. Fresh 
bonds of association are being made 
between emotional behavior and the 
always slightly varying attendant cir- 
cumstances. Different situations come 
to have emotional significance for the 
growing child and subsequently pro- 
voke emotional responses. Thus a 
gradual substitution takes place of the 
situations which prompt the emotions, 
In the language of the behaviorists, 
emotional responses become condi- 
tioned to fresh stimuli, 


EXCITEMENT, THE ORIGINAL EMOTION 


After observing the behavior of 
babies under one month of age, the 
writer felt more than ever convinced 
that the infant does not start life with 
3 fully matured pattern reactions, 
such as have been mentioned by be- 


haviorists and named fear, rage and 
love. Unfortunately the writer was not 
able to observe the infants within a 
few hours of birth, but this fact in no 
way invalidates observations made on 
children two or three weeks old. 
Moreover, if the above named emo- 
tional responses are really the 3 great 
primary emotions from which all our 
adult emotions are derived, surely 
they may still be observed a month or 
more after birth. And, even if the 
process of conditioning begins before 
or immediately upon birth, one may 
expect the original emotion-producing 
stimuli to elicit their natural responses 


at least for two or three weeks after 
birth. 


It was observed in the hospital that, 
on presentation of certain strong stim- 
uli the infants became agitated, their 
arm and hand muscles tensed, their 
breath quickened, and their legs made 
jerky kicking movements. Their eyes 
opened, the upper lid arched, and 
they gazed into the distance. The 
stimuli producing such agitation or 
excitement were: bright sun directly 
in the infant’s eyes, sudden picking up 
and putting down on the bed, pulling 
the child’s arm through his dress 
sleeve, holding the arms tight to the 
sides, rapping the baby’s knuckles, 
pressing the bottle nipple into the 
child’s mouth, and the noisy clatter of 
a small tin basin thrown on to a metal 
table whence it fell to the radiator 
and the floor. 

The loud sound startled only four of 
the one- and two-month-old babies, 
while six others lay practically undis- 
turbed. None of the infants cried after 
hearing the noise, The same experi- 
ment was tried upon children of suc- 
cessive ages up to fifteen months, Un- 
der two or three months the reaction 
was one of sudden but rather mild 
general excitement as described 
above. Children of three or four 
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months and older gave more of a 
jump and looked definitely in the di- 
rection of the sound. Afterwards they 
remained still with eyes and mouth 
open, and stared towards the source 
of the commotion. One baby of eight 
months stiffened and turned away on 
the second trial. The corners of his 
mouth turned down, his eyes moist- 
ened and he looked to the adult for 
sympathy and comfort. Another child 
of eleven months sat wide-eyed and 
still, the corners of his mouth droop- 
ing as if he were ready to burst into 
tears. The older children merely 
stood, or sat, alert and attentive with- 
out further sign of distress. 

Lowering the babies suddenly into 
their cribs, and in some cases lifting 
them quickly, also startled and excited 
them. Sometimes they would cry fol- 
lowing upon such a surprise. Rocking 
a quiet child would cause him to open 
his eyes attentively. But gently rock- 
ing a crying infant would often, 
though not always, cause him to re- 
duce his activity, stop crying, and 
eventually become tranquil. Gentle 
handling, slow patting, wrapping ™ 
warm blankets, and nursing easily 
soothed an agitated or crying infant, 
making him relax and yawn and be- 
come sleepy. 

Light pinching of the arm left the 
three- or four-week-old baby un- 
moved. Deeper pressure caused him 
to Kick slightly, breathe faster and 
move his arms. A sharp flick on the 
hand produced similar agitation, but a 
Second rap resulted in a sudden check 
to breathing followed by a prolonged 
cry and other signs of distress. The 
first exciting experience had been 
found disagreeable and the second 
rap produced unmistakable distress. 

Time after time on waking sud- 
denly from sleep the infants were ob- 
served to wave their arms jerkily, 
kick, open and close their eyes, flush 


slightly, and breathe quickly and ir- 
regularly. Some grunted, some cried 
spasmodically for a moment or two, 
while others cried loudly for several 
minutes. The combined stimulation of 
light, of sounds, of damp or restricting 
bed clothes, and the change from 
sleeping to waking breathing-rate 
seemed to produce a temporary agita- 
tion and often distress. Waking ap- 
parently requires emotional adjust- 
ment. 

The hungry child before feeding 
would often show restless activity, 
waving, squirming, mouthing and cry- 
ing at intervals. The infant who had 
been lying in one position for a long 
time and the tired child before falling 
asleep would also show emotional agi- 
tation. Their breath would come jerk- 
ily, uttering staccato cries of “cu-cu- 
cu-ah,” and they would thrust out 
their arms and legs in irregular move- 
ments. At the moment the nipple was 
put into the hungry baby’s mouth he 
again breathed quickly, occasionally 
cried, waved the free arm, and kicked 
in excited agitation. 

The emotional reactions of the tiny 
infant are certainly not highly differ- 
entiated. The most common response 
to highly stimulating situations seems 
to be one of general agitation or ex- 
citement, It is a question which word 
most aptly describes the behavior. 
The former perhaps conveys more the 
idea of general disturbance, although 
the two words are often used synon- 
ymously. This vague emotional re- 
sponse to a large variety of circum- 
stances must surely be one of the orig- 
inal emotions, if not the only one. 

A kind of general excitement over 
new and startling or other highly 
stimulating circumstances may be 
seen at any age. The behavior mani- 
festations vary from time to time, but 
the main characteristics of accelerated 
response, alertness, slight tension or 
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restlessness remain as constant attri- 
butes. In the babies, excitement is fre- 
quently manifested in kicking move- 
ments. The month-old infants kick 
jerkily with both feet at random. In 
another month or so, the kicking be- 
comes more regular, the legs being 
thrust out alternately. By five or six 
months the babies express their emo- 
tions in combined leg thrusts, kicking 
with one foot, and in swinging the 
legs from the hips. At fourteen 
months when the children can stand 
they will hold on to a support and 
“mark time” with their feet or stamp. 
Stamping, jumping and running ex- 
press excited agitation at a still later 
age. 

ee and three-month-old babies 
may be seen to suck their thumbs or 
fingers rapidly in moments of stress. 
At seven months and over, children 
bite, pull and suck their garments, as 
well as their fingers. This behavior 
seems to produce a gradual subsi- 
dence of the emotion. Body-rocking 
accompanied in many instances by 
rhythmic vocalizations is another ex- 
pression of mixed emotion. Hungry, 
annoyed, excited or restless children 
will sit and rock for minutes on end. 
The five-month-old baby lies prone 
and pushes with his knees, or sways 
when lying dorsally. Seven-month-old 
infants support themselves on their 
arms and rock back and forth mur- 
muring “mm-itm, mm-ŭm.” After nine 
months they sit up and rock to and 
fro, or they kneel and bounce up and 
down holding on to the crib bars. 
Sometimes they sit and bump their 
backs against the side of the crib. This 
kind of behavior was observed in the 
nursery up to eighteen months of age. 

Rhythmical movements were ob- 
served not only to be the outcome of 
emotional excitement or tension, but 
they were seen to have a soothing and 
pacifying effect. These must be at- 


tempts at adjustment on the part of 
the organism to reduce tension and 
restore emotional equilibrium or tran- 
quility. In the light of these observa- 
tions, it can be easily understood how 
long walks, games, field sports, sing- 
ing, dancing, and sea-voyages are 
found to be so universally health- 
giving and positively curative for 
“nervous wrecks,” 


DISTRESS AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


It is a moot question whether “dis- 
tress” is an original emotion or 
whether it is a very early differenti- 
ated reaction to disagreeably painful 
and unsatisfying experiences. It may 
be that it is a part of the general 
emotional response of excitement 
which copes more satisfactorily with 
obnoxious stimuli. Tense muscles re- 
sist or remove pressure; activity 
warms a chilled body and reduces 
tension; and cries, at first reflex due to 
the rush of air in and out of the lungs, 
bring comfort and aid. These re- 
sponses become differentiated from 
excitement, associated together and 
conditioned to the disagreeable stim- 
uli as a result of experience. If such 
differentiation actually takes place, it 
must begin immediately after birth. 
For the two emotions of excitement 
and distress are already distinguish- 
able in a three-weeks-old infant. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
that there is a native emotional re- 
sponse to pain, particularly muscle 
pain. The sympathetic branch of the 
autonomic nervous system is predomi- 
nantly active and the overt behavior is 
definitely that of distress. Other stim- 
uli, such as loud sounds and sudden 
falling, merely produce startled excite- 
ment. Blanton (1) observed that the 
infant's cry of colic had a specially 
shrill character accompanied by rigid- 
ity of the abdominal walls. She also 
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noted that infants during the first days 
of life cried from “(1) hunger; (2) in 
response to noxious stimuli (including 
rough handling, circumcision, lancing 
and care of boils, sores, etc.); and (3) 
possibly fatigue or lack of exercise.” 
The writer has observed the same 
phenomena in three-weeks-old babies. 
But, hunger, rough handling, and 
fatigue were also noticed on many 
occasions to produce a restless excite- 
ment rather than specific distress. 

It is not easy, in the case of the very 
young infant; to distinguish distress 
from general agitation. Perhaps the 
most characteristic marks of the 
former are greater muscle tension, in- 
terference with movement and with 
breathing, closing of the eyes, and 
loud rather high-pitched crying. In 
children of two months and over, the 
eyes become moist and tears may 
flow. The crying of the infant under a 
month or even six weeks often seems 
to be part of the general activity in 
excitement, Breath comes more or less 
regularly, the cry emerging On both 
intake and expiration of air. There are 
no tears, and the skin does not flush. 
Movement is free though rather jerky; 
and the mouth is held open in an 
ellintic, round, or square shape. ' 

The cry of distress, recognizable in 
the month-old baby, is irregular. 
There are short intakes of breath and 
long cries on expiration. The eyes are 
‘screwed up” tight, the face flushed, 
the fists often clenched, the arms 
tense, and the legs still or kicking 
spasmodically. The mouth is open and 
Square in shape or, more usually, kid- 
ney-shaped with the corners pulled 
down. The pitch of the cry is high and 
somewhat discordant, and sounds 
something like “ah, cu-ah, cu-ah, cu- 
zh,” 

Cries of distress were heard from 
month-old babies in the hospital on 
the following occasions: On waking 


suddenly from sleep, struggling to 
breathe through nostrils blocked with 
mucous, when the ears were discharg- 
ing, when lying awake before feeding 
time, after staying long in the same 
position, lying on a wet diaper, when 
the child’s buttocks were chafed, and 
when the fingers were rapped. The 
three main causes of distress at this 
age, therefore, seemed to be discom- 
fort, pain, and hunger. 

Crying from discomfort and on 
awakening usually developed slowly, 
and sounded like “cu-cu-cu-cah-ah—.” 
The cry of pain came suddenly, often 
after a holding of the breath. The 
sound was a loud shrill prolonged 
“4-4-4,” and lowered in pitch slightly 
from the first emission. The cries of 
hunger were rather like those of dis- 
comfort. The former came perhaps 
more in intermittent waves; the inter- 
vening moments being taken up with 
mouthing or sucking movements. Oc- 
casionally the hungry child would 
utter a sharp loud cry, as if in pain, 
and then whine or moan for a time. 

Two-month-old babies cry less of 
the total waking time; but slighter 
discomforting stimuli seem to cause 
distress more frequently than in the 
case of the younger infants, They are 
more disturbed by a wet diaper, by 
flatulance, and by tight clothing 
which restricts movement and makes 
breathing difficult. Their movements 
are freer and they tend to move their 
heads from side to side when they are 
distressed. While one-month-old 
babies kick irregularly with jerky 
movements, the two-month-old kicks 
his legs alternately and more regu- 
larly. He waves his arms up and down 
when agitated or distressed, as well as 
in spontaneous play. The sound or 
sight of an approaching person will 
not quiet his distress; but being 
picked up will do so, or being fed if 
he is hungry. 
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By three months of age a child will 
cry and show other signs of distress 
when placed in an unusual position or 
moved to a strange place; as, for in- 
stance, when lain temporarily at the 
foot of another child’s bed. He will 
wave his arms laterally as well as up 
and down, and will kick more vigor- 
ously. The hospital baby has learned 
to associate feeding time with the 
presence of an adult; for, when he is 
hungry he shows some excitement at 
the close approach of a person. He 
stares at the person’s face, waves, 
kicks, breathes faster, and opens his 
mouth. If no food is forthcoming, he 
becomes more tense and jerky in his 
movements and begins to cry. He is 
distressed at the delay in normal pro- 
ceedings. 

Should the adult remain tantaliz- 
ingly near for some minutes without 
either picking up the child or feeding 
him, his cry increases in intensity, his 
eyes become moist with tears, he holds 
his breath longer, and utters a pro- 
longed flat “4-4-4” sound reminiscent 
of an older child’s “paddy” or temper 
cry. The infant’s motor responses were 
all set for being picked up and fed, 
and then he was thwarted and disap- 
pointed. His excitement changed into 
bitter distress with a semblance of 
angry vexation. 

The slight change in vowel sound of 
the cry, the long holding of breath 
combined with more than usually 
vigorous leg thrusts and arm move- 
ments, seemed to suggest that the 
emotion of anger is beginning to 
evolve from general distress at about 
this age. Although for the most part 
the distress shown at discomfort 
differs almost imperceptibly from dis- 
tress in response to disappointment, 
occasionally the latter includes, to a 
marked degree, those behavior ele- 
ments peculiar to the emotion of 
anger. The situations which evoke 


these demonstrations of temper in the 
tiny infant are a stop or check in the 
progressive satisfaction of a physical 
need, In the above instance the child’s 
appetite was aroused but not satisfied. 
Lack of even the first sign of a need 
being satisfied merely produces vague 
distress. 

A four-month-old baby shows dis- 
tress at the same general sort of situa- 
tion that troubles the younger child. 
He is, however, less frequently dis- 
turbed by bodily discomfort. He 
moves about sufficiently to relieve 
tired muscles and local pressures, and 
to eliminate gas from his stomach. He 
cries vigorously at delay in the feed- 
ing process and may show decided 
temper on such occasions. His arms 
then stiffen and tremble; he screws up 
his eyes, flushes, holds his breath and 
utters prolonged and irregular cries on 
expiration of breath; he kicks vio- 
lently, pushes with his feet and looks 
at any adult, presumably to see the 
effect. He is getting very fond of at- 
tention at this age, and will show 
distress and often anger when a per- 
son leaves the room or ceases to pay 
attention and play with him. 

At five months, the baby’s interest 
in small objects, such ‘as rattles, 
stuffed animals and, of course, his 
milk bottle, causes him to be dis- 
tressed when these objects are re- 
moved. He may express his displeas- 
ure as formerly by crying, squirming, 
waving and kicking, but he may also 
be heard merely to call out in a pro- 
testing tone of voice, “ah aye,” with- 
out the half-closing of the eyes and 
the accompanying tensions of crying. 

By this age the child may show 
slight revulsion for certain foods, 
coughing, spluttering, frowning and 
crying while he is being fed. Chopped 
vegetables and soup too thick in con- 
sistency were specially disliked by 
some babies in the hospital, Cereals, 
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milk, and sweetish foods were almost 
always taken readily. It was noted 
that babies under three months often 
refused to drink sterile water. They 
just let it run out of their mouths 
without swallowing. There was no 
emotion involved in this reaction. 
Similarly, three- and four-month-old 
babies sometimes rejected their thin 
vegetable soup, but were not very 
disturbed about it. A genuine emo- 
tional revulsion did not appear till five 
months or later. Perhaps this is the 
beginning of the emotion of disgust. 
Revulsion at nauseating sights and 
smells, the adult form of disgust, ap- 
parently does not develop until two or 
more years of age. 

Several of the babies in the hospital 
between six and eighteen months 
were observed to splutter and choke, 
and refuse to swallow spinach more 
than other vegetables. The mouthfuls 
that were rejected were usually, 
though not always, those containing 
large or stringy pieces of spinach. 
When the latter was chopped fine it 
was swallowed a little more easily; 
but only when it was mixed with 
other vegetables was it eaten without 
any protest. There must be factors 
other than consistency and size of 
morsel to account for this objection to 
Spinach. 

It seemed to the writer that some 
cans of spinach tasted more bitter 
than others and were less palatable on 
that account, In order to find how the 
children would react to a bitter taste, 
two teaspoonsful each of unsweetened 
rape-fruit juice were given to nme 
children in the nursery. Four of them 
pursed or curled their lips, 1 turned 
his head away, and 1 frowned. The 
others sat still and solemn, and kept 
tasting their lips attentively for some 
time. There were certainly individu- 
ally different reactions to this bitter- 
sour, astringent taste. Several of the 


children definitely disliked it and none 
of them seemed to like it. It is possible 
then that there is a bitter taste to 
spinach which may in part account for 
children’s aversion to it. Another fac- 
tor, that of the dark green color of 
spinach may influence older children’s 
and adult's feeling reaction towards it. 
One two-year-old in the hospital on 
turning away and refusing to eat the 
vegetable was seen to point to it and 
say “dirty.” 

The six-month-old baby’s attention 
is usually arrested by the presence of 
a stranger. His movements are in- 
hibited and he watches the newcomer 
intently. He is not pleased and one 
could hardly say he is afraid. But he 
seems diffident and uncertain what to 
do, or utterly unable to move for a 
few moments. At seven months he 
reacts in the same way to the ap- 
proach of a stranger, though the gen- 
eral inhibition of movement is greater 
and lasts longer. After a few moments 
or several seconds of tension he may 
begin to cry slowly, or burst suddenly 
into tears. The whole body is usually 
rigid and inactive. The eyes, previ- 
ously wide open, close tight and the 
head bends. Should the stranger touch 
the child he will probably turn or 
draw away. Here is the emotion of 
fear already differentiated. Fright- 
ened distress results when the child 
through inhibition, ignorance, or in- 
ability finds himself unable to respond 
at all adequately to the situation. 

At seven months of age an infant 
calls out protestingly when a familiar 
person ceases to attend to him, in- 
stead of crying distressfully like a four- 
month-old. He still cries and kicks 
angrily if some object in which he was 
deeply engrossed is taken from him, 
He does so also after being highly 
excited by a playful adult when the 
latter goes away or stops playing with 
him. He now makes prolonged at- 
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tempts to get at objects out of reach. 
If he fails to attain his objective he 
may give up and cry in helpless 
distress, or he may just grunt in pro- 
testation. 

A nine-month-old child will struggle 
longer and make more varied attempts 
to reach the object of his desire. 
Should he fail to do so after putting 
forth considerable effort he may be- 
come tense and red in the face with 
anger. He will kick and scream and 
look for assistance, while tears flow 
copiously. The cry at this age is be- 
coming exceedingly loud, and tears 
flow more readily than at the earlier 
ages. Prolonged crying at four or five 
months is accompanied by slight 
lacrimal secretion, but after six 
months of age tears often flow down 
the child’s cheeks as he cries, espe- 
cially after an adult’s attention has 
been attracted. 

Strangers are still quite terrifying to 
the nine-month-old baby. His move- 
ments are more completely arrested 
by the unfamiliar presence than those 
of the six-month-old. He will remain 
immovable for several minutes unless 
the newcomer approaches very close 
to him. In that case he will lie face 
down or bend his head and probably 
begin to cry. At ten months of age he 
may even be so frightened as to flop 
down suddenly on the bed and 
scream ioudly. Then follows pro- 
longed and tearful crying. 

When children of ten months and 
over are hungry, uncomfortable, tired, 
or fretful and unwell, they will set up 
a whine or cry as the result of sugges- 
tion when another child cries. They 
do not, however, ordinarily imitate 
crying when they are occupied and 
happy. Under these circumstances 
they may call or babble in a pitch 
similar to that of the other child’s cry. 
Small objects which can be manipu- 
lated interest them so intensely that 
they can be distracted from a distress- 


ing trouble fairly easily at this age. 
These objects need not necessarily be 
new so long as they are freshly pre- 
sented. 

Year-old babies often cry suddenly 
when they feel themselves falling, or 
when they lose their grip while climb- 
ing. If they miss the assistance of a 
helping hand they will also sit down 
and cry loudly. Sometimes their emo- 
tion is anger at the thwarting or fail- 
ure of their endeavors. They scream, 
flush, and tremble in rage. At other 
times they sit motionless in fright and 
look for aid or comforting sympathy. 
When strangers approach the twelve- 
or thirteen-month-old baby he may 
hold his hand behind his ear in a 
withdrawing motion and stare appre- 
hensively. He may actually hide his 
eyes behind his hands or look away so 
as not to see the awe-inspiring or an- 
noying intruder. 

At fourteen months or thereabouts 
we may see the real temper tantrum. 
At least, that is the age when it be- 
came noticeable in the hospital. If a 
child is not given his food or a 
coveted toy exactly when he wants it 
he may respond by throwing himself 
suddenly on the bed or floor. He then 
screams, holds his breath, trembles, 
turns red, kicks or thrusts his feet out 
together. Tears flow and he will wave 
away anything that is not the desired 
object. These outbursts may occur fre- 
quently for a few weeks, or only spas- 
modically for another year or eighteen 
months. The children under observa- 
tion seemed to have their “off-days” 
when they were fretful and easily dis- 
tressed or roused to anger. Such days 
were usually when they were incubat- 
ing or recovering from colds, when 
the hospital routine was disturbed, or 


after the children had been excited by 
parents’ visits, 


Distressful 
common 
treme hu 


crying becomes less 
as the months go by. Ex- 
nger and weariness after a 
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long day or great activity may be 
accompanied by whining and inter- 
mittent outbursts of tears. Anger is 
expressed more in protesting shouts, 
pushing and kicking, but less in tear- 
ful screaming. So long as adults are 
present, however, the interference 
and rough handling of another child 
may bring forth cries and tears. A 
fifteen-month-old may show his an- 
noyance by hitting a child who has 
taken his toy or who is holding on to 
the thing he most wants. He may even 
bite him or pull his hair without a 
preliminary scream or shout. 

The attention of familiar and inter- 
ested adults is much sought by chil- 
dren of fifteen to eighteen months. If 
such attention is given to another 
child there may be signs of deep dis- 
tress. The neglected one may stiffen, 
stand motionless, bend his head and 
burst into tears. Here is perhaps the 
beginning of jealousy, distress at the 
loss of, or failure to receive, expected 
attention and affection. Some children 
will show aggressive annoyance when 
another receives the attention they 
covet. They do this usually by hitting 
the envied child. : 

A twenty-one-month-old child will 
show less mistrust of strangers than 
Will a younger infant. He may, how- 
ever, run away and watch the new- 
comer for a time at a safe distance. 
After eighteen months he shows anger 
at adult interference by obstinate re- 
fusal to comply with their requests. 
He may shake his head and refuse 
either to be fed or to feed himself. At 
two he will play with his food, throw- 
ing it about instead of eating it, as a 
Spite against some offending or scold- 
ing adult. Distress is shown chiefly at 
pain and acute discomfort, though the 
child will cry miserably at much less 
discomfort if a sympathetic adult is 
close at hand. 

The children in the nursery group, 

etween fifteen and twenty-four 


months, were more or less uncon- 
cerned when being undressed for the 
annual physical examination. This 
part of the procedure was familiar 
and not unpleasant. Several of the 
children cried and stiffened somewhat 
when placed on the table in the ex- 
amining room. One or two continued 
to show distress throughout the ex- 
amination. Others smiled cheerily at 
the attendant nurse or the doctor, un- 
til they felt sudden and unexpected 
local pressure. All of the children 
cried at some time during the pro- 
cedure. The most distressing events 
were when a flashlight was thrown 
into the eyes, and when the throat 
and ears were examined with the aid 
of the usual tongue-depressor and 
otoscope. The children had to be held 
firmly and their movements curbed 
during these operations. 

It was patent to the observer that 
the children were undergoing rather 
different emotions according to their 
fast-developing individual idiosyncra- 
sies. Some were mainly startled and 
afraid, their movements were para- 
lyzed. Some seemed to be just gener- 
ally distressed at the unusual proceed- 
ing and the discomfort; while others 
were chiefly annoyed at the interfer- 
ence with their freedom. Several chil- 
dren showed signs of all three emo- 
tions. These individual differences 
probably have their foundation in 
variants in the physical constitutions 
of the children, both hereditary and 
acquired. They are certainly very 
much determined by the particular 
experiences the infants have gone 
through since their birth. A continu- 
ous study of behavior week by week 
reveals the actual differentiation and 
consolidation of individual traits of 
temperament. 

Two or three of the nursery chil- 
dren over fourteen months developed 
fears for specific objects or persons. 
Toy animals that squeaked frightened 
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one or two, causing them to draw 
away, stare wide-eyed and perhaps 
cry. This squeak could hardly be 
called a “loud low sound” such as 
Watson (4) describes as one of the 
original fear-producing stimuli. The 
sound is, however, rather unusual and 
comes at first as a surprise to the 
babies. One child was afraid of a par- 
ticular aggressive little boy. No doubt 
he had gone up and hit her unex- 
pectedly some time when the nurses 
were not watching. One youngster 
showed fear of a dark grey dog with a 
rough fur, rather different from the 
soft teddy-bears and other stuffed 
animals in the nursery. 

Parents often remark how their 
children may suddenly show fear of 
some surprisingly trivial and inoffen- 
sive object. The answer to this may be 
found in certain partial associations 
with disturbing events of the past. It 
may also be found in the particular 
mental set of the child’s mind and 
body when he came in contact with 
the object. He may have become sud- 
denly aware of its presence and per- 
ceived it as an unwelcome intruder 
upon an entirely different line of 
thought or action. Still another phe- 
nomenon may account for the pecu- 
liar fears and objections of children. 
Timid behavior may be actually 
learned and preserved as a social 
asset, one of the numerous means of 
drawing attention. 

The nursery child who cried and 
crawled away after touching the 
rough-haired, stuffed animal was 
flattered with the attention of all the 
adults in the room. A nurse brought 
the dog up to the child, smiling and 
saying “nice doggie.” He looked up at 
her face, saw her kindly smile, then 
bent his head and began to whimper 
again. Another nurse laughed appre- 
ciatively as he put his hand to his eye, 
and tried to coax him with a toy cat. 
He turned away quickly, cried out 


again, then looked up to see the effect 
on the adults. He was having a de- 
lightful time out of his apparent fear. 


DELIGHT AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


Delight is much later in becoming 
differentiated from general excitement 
than distress. The baby under a 
month old is either excited or 
quiescent. Gentle stroking, swaying 
and patting soothe him and make him 
sleepy. When satisfied after a meal he 
is no longer excited nor even distressed 
by hunger. And yet he is not posi- 
tively delighted. He is just unemotion- 
ally content, and either tranquil or 
busy mouthing and staring at distant 
objects. When he is over two weeks 
old he will sometimes give a faint 
reflex smile upon light tapping at the 
comers of his mouth. This is hardly an 
emotional response. 

One- and two-month-old babies cry 
and kick from hunger before they are 
fed, rather than show delight on 
presentation of the much desired 
food. They become calm, however, 
immediately when given their milk, 
but not at the mere approach of the 
adult who brings it. At two months 
infants will give fleeting smiles upon 
being nursed, patted, wrapped 
warmly, spoken to, tickled, or gently 
rocked. Perhaps this is the beginning 
of the emotion of delight. 

By three months of age the emotion 
of delight is becoming more clearly 
differentiated from agitated excite- 
ment on the one hand and non- 
emotional quiescence or passivity on 
the other. The child kicks, opens his 
mouth, breathes faster, and tries to 
raise his head upon sight of his bottle. 
He gives little crooning sounds when 
being fed, nursed or rocked. He smiles 
when an adult comes near and talks to 
him; and he will even stop crying 
momentarily at the sound of a per- 
son's voice. He may also show delight 
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in distant moving objects. One baby 
in the hospital, for instance, lay and 
watched the moving leaves of the 
creeper on the window for a minute 
or two at a time. Her eyes were wide 
and her mouth rounded and open. At 
times she would breathe fast, or in- 
spire deeply, and utter murmurings of 
“uh-uh-uh.” Her arms would wave up 
and down and her legs kick alter- 
nately, 

The chief characteristics of delight 
are: free as against restrained move- 
ment; open eyes and expansion of the 
face in a smile as contrasted with the 
puckering of the forehead and closing 
of the eyes in distress; body move- 
ments or muscle tension of incipient 
approach rather than withdrawal; 
audible inspirations and quickened 
breathing; soft, lower pitched vocaliz- 
ations than those of distress or excite- 
ment; more or less rhythmic arm and 
leg movements; prolonged attention 
to the object of interest; and cessation 
of crying. Although behavior varies in 
detail from child to child at successive 
ages, delight is always recognizable 
from certain general types of re- 
Sponse, Free and rhythmic move- 
ments, welcoming and approaching 
gestures, smiles and vocalizations of 
middle pitch are most common fea- 
tures, 

A four-month-old baby laughs 
aloud when some person smiles and 
frolics with him. He smiles in response 
to another’s smile and even when any- 
One approaches his crib, whether they 

e strangers or not. He spreads out his 
arms, lifts his chin, and tries to raise 
his body in approach to the attentive 
person. He takes active delight in his 
bath, kicking and splashing the water. 
Food, though sometimes welcomed 
eagerly, is often neglected for the 
more interesting attendant who talks 
and smiles at him. : 

At five months a child vocalizes his 
delight in sounds of “gh-uh-ung” in 


addition to waving, laughing, kicking 
and wriggling around. He shows spe- 
cial interest in small objects that he 
can handle and explore. Musical or 
noisy rattles are popular at this age. 
When hungry he kicks, breathes fast, 
and calls out eagerly at the first sign 
of the person who brings his food. His 
smiles are more transient, however, 
and his movements less vigorous on 
approach of a stranger. 

By six months of age a child will 
reach towards a familiar person but 
will lie still and observe a stranger 
dubiously. He crows and coos fre- 
quently, taking pleasure in his own 
movements and sounds. In the hos- 
pital the babies of this age would 
watch each other through the bars of 
their cribs, sometimes laughing and 
kicking in response to the sight of the 
other's movements. They would swing 
their legs rhythmically when lying on 
their backs, or sway sideways when 
lying prone. 

A seventh-month-old baby is 
becoming increasingly interested in 
small objects and in the act of reach- 
ing and grasping those close at hand. 
He will even struggle to attain things 
somewhat out of his reach. When his 
efforts meet with success he often 
smiles, takes a deep breath and ex- 
presses his satisfaction in a sort of 
grunt. After a moment or two spent in 
examination and manipulation of the 
object, he goes exploring again with 
fresh vigor. Possibly this is the begin- 
ning of the emotion of elation, ex- 
hilarating pleasure in personal accom- 
plishments. Resting periods, after the 
delightful satisfaction of feeding or 
explorative activity, are often taken 
up with a rhythmical rocking back 
and forth, the child supporting him- 
self on his hands and knees. 

At eight months of age the child 
seems to take more delight than ever 
in self-initiated purposeful activity. 
He babbles and splutters and laughs 
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to himself. Especially does he seem 
delighted with the noise he makes by 
banging spoons or other playthings on 
the table. Throwing things out of his 
crib is another favorite pastime. He 
waves, pats, and coos, drawing in long 
breaths, when familiar adults swing 
him or talk to him. He will watch the 
person who nurses him attentively, 
exploring her, patting gently, and 
often smiling. Here are perhaps the 
earliest demonstrations of affection. 
The child will also pat and smile at his 
own mirror image. But his behavior is 
rather more aggressive and inquisitive 
than really affectionate. 

A nine-month-old baby is ve 
popular with adults. He laughs fre- 
quently, bounces up and down and 
tries to mimic their playful actions. 
He pats other babies exploratively 
but does not show particular affection 
for them. Strange adults may frighten 
him at first. But, after studying them 
for some time in the distance, he will 
smile responsively and join in play 
with them. By ten months of age the 
child is taking more interest in other 
babies. He will mimic their calls and 
even their laughter. The hospital 
babies of this age would pat and bang 
and laugh in imitation of each other. 

An eleven-month-old baby takes 
great delight in laughter, not only his 
own but that of another. He will 
laugh in order to make another child 
laugh, then jump and vocalize and 
laugh again in response. At twelve 
months of age he will repeat any little 
action that causes laughter. He is be- 
coming increasingly affectionate. He 
puts his arms around the familiar 
adult's neck, and strokes and pats her 
face. Sometimes he will actually bring 
his lips close to her face in an incipi- 
ent kissing movement. He looks 
eagerly for attention; and may stand 
holding a support and changing 
weight from one foot to the other in 


rhythmic motion, as a solace when 
neglected. 

Between twelve and fifteen months 
a child usually learns to walk with a 
little help. This performance, though 
often accompanied by panting and 
tense effort, causes great delight and 
even elation when a few steps have 
been accomplished. The child calls 
out, smiles and waves ecstatically (i.e., 
rapidly or jerkily). Without further 
encouragement from adults, he will 
then set out again with renewed 
fervor. When attentive adults are too 
enthusiastic in their appreciation, the 
little one may become positively tense 
with excitement. His efforts may con- 
sequently meet with less success, and 
then he cries in vexatious disappoint- 
ment. 

There is already a noticeable differ- 
ence between the responsiveness of 
different fifteen-month-old children to 
demonstrated affection. Some children 
come readily to be nursed and petted, 
others require a little coaxing. One or 
two will kiss back when kissed, while 
others merely cling closely to the 
adult caressing them. At this age the 
children begin to show definite affec- 
tion for each other. They take hands, 
sit close to one another, put their arms 
about one another’s neck or shoulders, 
pat and smile at each other. Eighteen- 
month-olds will also jabber nonsense 
amicably together. Again, with regard 
to playmates as well as adults some 
children are more affectionate than 
others. 

These variations in affection no 
doubt have a number of causal fac- 
tors. They depend upon the child’s 
physical constitution and his condition 
of health at the moment. Sick children 
may be very clinging and affectionate 
with adults, or, in some instances, re- 
fractory and irritable, They may be 
both by turns. Whether a child is 
affectionate or not also depends upon 
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the nature of his dominant interest at 
the moment. Affection for a grown 
person depends upon the child’s atti- 
tude toward adults in general; and 
that again is largely a matter of the 
amount of fondling or scolding the 
child has received. Affection for other 
children is considerably determined 
by the agreeable or exasperating na- 
ture of chance contacts. 

Between fifteen and twenty-one 
months the children find increasing 
enjoyment in walking and running 
about. They chase each other laugh- 
ingly and ‘enjoy snatching one an- 
other's toys. They come back again 
and again to adults to be lifted high or 
swung round, The nursery slide is 
very popular at this age. One or two 
of the hospital children pulled away 
and watched apprehensively in the 
distance after the first slide. A little 
encouragement from the nurses and 
the eager shouts of the other children 
soon overcame their fear, and they 
joined the sliding group again. 

Gramophone eal Noss listened to 
intently by almost all the nursery chil- 
dren, Some of them responded by 
Swaying or nodding motions to time. 
The children at this age were begin- 
ning to find individual interests mM 
things and to express their enjoyment 
each in their own peculiar way- A 
sorbed preoccupation, tight clasping, 
biting, and varied manipulation of the 
attractive object were common €x- 
pressions of interest. Some children 
would knock one object against an- 
other in play, some would collect 
things, and others would find pleasure 
in throwing and scattering toys about. 
These variations in appreciative inter- 
est in things and activities may be the 
precursors of the more mature emo- 
tion of joy. 

Moet! of the eighteen-month-olds in 
the hospital were anxious to attract 
attention. They called out oF came 


running to greet an adult. They would 
smile and hold out their arms to a 
familiar nurse in expectation of being 
lifted. A stranger they would watch 
solemnly for a while. Then they 
would approach slowly, touch and ex- 
plore her clothes, or hit and watch for 
the effect. The children seemed to 
recognize their nurses at this age, 
whether the latter appeared in uni- 
form or not. Babies of seven to twelve 
months, however, would sometimes 
turn away in fear or hostility when 
the nurses approached them wearing 
outdoor clothes. 

Slight preferences for certain nurses 
were noticed as early as six months, 
but definitely affectionate attachments 
were observed chiefly between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-four 
months. One or two youngsters of 
eighteen months showed preferences 
for certain playmates. A twin boy and 

irl seemed especially fond of each 
other. The children would be more 
responsive and playful with those 
they liked, more delighted at their 
approach and very anxious to keep 
them close. Some children were 
friendly with almost everybody in- 
cluding strange visitors. Others 
showed more specific and decided 
likes and dislikes. When a terrifying 
stranger was present, sometimes a 
child would show more than usual 
affection for his familiar nurse, but at 
other times he would be restrained 
and aloof from everybody. Similarly 
when a beloved parent was nursing a 
child on visiting day he might be hos- 
tile to anyone else; but more often he 
would smile agreeably at everybody 
including awe-inspiring strangers. 

A specific “like” does not necessarily 
enhance a specific “dislike” by force of 
contrast, though this does sometimes 
happen. If the disliked object threat- 
ens the satisfaction or enjoyment of 
the object preferred then the dislike 
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becomes stronger. Similarly a pre- 
ferred object may be enjoyed with 
greater intensity in the presence of, or 
following upon, something disliked. It 
is a comforting relief from distress. 
This effect of contrast is perhaps what 
Freud terms “ambivalence.” There are 
situations, however, where it has no 
noticeable effect. For instance, as 
cited above, a child made happy by 
one person may like everybody for the 
moment, regardless of previous atti- 
tudes towards them. A troubled child 
may be annoyed with everybody, 
even his favorite playmates. Strong 
emotions may thus have a decided 
“halo” effect. 

Although children between eigh- 
teen months and two years of age 
tease and hit each other frequently, 
they show more affection for one an- 
other than younger infants. They not 
only pat and stroke fondly, but they 
will kiss and hug each other on occa- 
sion. The older children in the nursery 
group were seen to direct the younger 
ones’ activities and point out their 
errors by gesture and exclamation. 
There was no evidence, however, of 
the parental affection and almost self- 
sacrificing care shown by four-year- 
olds for their much younger play- 
mates, 

Noisy activities delighted the eigh- 
teen- to  twenty-four-month old 
youngsters. They took pleasure in 
tearing and pulling things to pieces 
and in lifting large but portable ob- 
jects, such as their own chairs, They 
jabbered happily to each other at 
table. One child would repeatedly 
make strange noises to arouse the at- 
tention and laughter of another. With 
adults they would practice newly 
learned words and would seek to 
share their enjoyments. When the 
children received new toys in the hos- 
pital they would cling to them and 
guard them jealously from the other 
children. But they would hold them 


out for the nurses to share in their 
appreciation. Here is a mark of trust- 
ing friendship for their kindly guardi- 
ans such as the children had not yet 
developed for one another. They 
would always rather share the other 
child’s plaything than give up or share 
their own. 

Affection, thus, begins as delight in 
being fondled and comforted by an 
elder. It becomes differentiated from 
general delight and manifested in 
tender caressing responses at about 
eight months of age. This earliest 
affection is essentially reciprocal in 
nature. Spontaneous affection for 
adults may be seen, however, by 
eleven or twelve months of age. Both 
reciprocal and spontaneous affection 
for other children make their appear- 
ance around fifteen months, but they 
are not as strong as affection for 
adults. 

Specific affection for the grown-ups 
who give special attention may be 
manifested as early as demonstrative 
affection itself, ie., eight or nine 
months. These preferences persist as 
long as the care and attention con- 
tinue. Attachments between two chil- 
dren were not observed in the hospital 
till after fifteen months of age. They 
were usually very temporary, lasting 
only for a few hours or days. The 
behavior of a child-friend is so much 
more erratic and less dependable than 
that of an adult. Friendships between 
eighteen- to twenty-four-months-old 
children would sometimes last, how- 
ever, for several weeks, There seemed 
to be no preference in these attach- 
ments either for the same or the op- 
posite sex. Little girls would become 
friends together, or little boys, or a 
boy and girl would show mutual 
affection for one another, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The emotional behavior of young 
infants as observed in the Montreal 
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Foundling and Baby Hospital seemed 
to lend support to the writer's theory 
of the genesis of the emotions. Emo- 
tional development was found to take 
place in three ways. The different 
emotions gradually evolved from the 
vague and undifferentiated emotion of 
excitement. The form of behavior re- 
sponse in each specific emotion 
changed slowly with developing skills 
and habits. Different particular situa- 
tions would arouse emotional 
response at succeeding age-levels, al- 
though these situations would always 
be of the same general type for the 
same emotions. 

The one-month-old baby showed 
excitement in accelerated movement 
and breathing, upon any excessive 
stimulation, He exhibited distress by 
crying, reddening of the face and 
tense jerky movements at painful and 
other disagreeable stimulations. But 
he was more or less passive and quies- 
cent when agreeably stimulated. ; 

By three months of age the child 
Was seen to exhibit delight in smiles, 
deep inspirations and somewhat 
thythmic movements when his bodily 
needs were being satisfied. Between 
three and four months angry scream- 
ing and vigorous leg-thrusts, m 
response to delay in anticipated feed- 
ing, were observed. A few weeks later 
anger was aroused when an adult's 
playful attention was withdrawn. 

Distress and delight came to be ex- 
pressed more in specific vocalizations 
with increasing age. General body 
Movements gave place to precise re- 
sponses to details of a situation. 
four-month-old baby would laugh 
aloud with delight and cry tearfully 
when distressed. A child of five 
months was seen to cough and reject 
foods of a certain taste and consis- 
tency in incipient disgust. He would 
reach towards objects that caused him 
delight. By six months of age he 
showed definite fear when a stranger 


approached. He remained motionless 
and rigid, his eyes wide and staring. It 
is possible that “non-institutional” 
children might show fear in response 
to other unusual or unexpected events 
a little earlier than this. There was 
little variation in the daily routine of 
the children under observation, and 
fear was a rare occurrence. 

By seven months of age the child 
showed positive elation, and renewed 
his activity as a result of success in his 
own endeavours. At eight months he 
began to show reciprocal affection for 
adults, and by twelve months spon- 
taneous affection. Delight was mani- 
fested in much laughter, bouncing up 
and down, and banging with the 
hand. 

Between nine and twelve months of 
age the hospital babies would hide 
their heads, like ostriches, upon the 
approach of a relatively unfamiliar 
person. They would scream and be- 
come flushed with anger when their 
efforts or desires were thwarted; and 
they would cry out in fear and sit 
motionless after perceiving themselves 
falling. 

It was observed that a child learns 
to kiss soon after twelve months of 
age, and by fifteen months he ex- 
presses his affection for other children. 
Anger over disappointment becomes 
more dramatic in its manifestation. 
The true temper-tantrum makes its 
appearance roughly about fourteen 
months of age. By eighteen months 
anger at adults is expressed in obsti- 
nate behavior; and annoyance at inter- 
fering children is manifested in hit- 
ting, pulling and squealing. 

Eighteen-month-olds would con- 
stantly seek the attention of adults, 
and take great delight in running 
about and making noises. One or two 
children of this age showed de- 
pressed, and others angry, jealousy 
when another child received the 
coveted attention. A few specific fears 
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were noticed, and several children de- 
veloped particular affectionate attach- 
ments. 

Thus it seems that in the course of 
development, emotional behavior be- 
comes more and more specific, both as 
regards arousing stimuli and form of 
response. Distress, though more read- 
ily aroused, comes to find adequate 
expression in a variety of actions, and 
delight becomes sensitive appreciation 
and joy in numerous pursuits. The 
emotions evolve slowly, and the exact 
age of differentiation is difficult to 
determine. 

A diagram showing the approxi- 
mate ages of the appearance of the 
‘different emotions, as observed in the 
Montreal Foundling Hospital, is given 
in Figure 1. Study of a number of 
children in private homes might sug- 
gest a somewhat different age ar- 
rangement. Readers of the Journal 
of Genetic Psychology will note that a 


Excitement BIRTH 


tie Delight 3 MONTHS 
eae Di. Ex De. 6 MONTHS 
Fe. Dg An Di, Ex De, Elation Affection 12 MONTHS 
Fe, Dg. An Je. Oi. Ex De El AA, AC, IB MONTHS 
Fe. Dg. An. Je. Di Ex De. Jo, El A.A, A.C, 24 MONTHS 


FIG. |. Showing the approximate ages of 
differentiation of the various emotions during 
the first two years of life. Key: A.A. = Affec- 
tion for adults, A.C. = Affection for children, 
An. = Anger, De. = Delight, Dg. = Disgust, 
Di. = Distress, El. = Elation, Ex. = Excitement, 
Fe. = Fear, Je. = Jealousy, Jo. = Joy. 


greater number of different emotions 
are attributed to the two-year level 
than were suggested in a previously 
published diagram (3), based on a 
study of nursery school children. 

Emotional behavior and develop- 
ment are very much determined by 
particular events and experiences and 
the routine of living. It is, therefore, 
to be expected that “institution 
babies” will show some deviations in 
their reactions from those of children 
at home. The former will probably 
exhibit fear of a larger number of 
things than other children, due to 
their very limited experience. On the 
other hand, they may show greater 
tolerance of interference, as a result of 
much practice in self-control in the 
nursery. They may also be more affec- 
tionate with other children, in conse- 
quence of the many happy play-hours 
spent together. 

The daily round of feeding, wash- 
ing, dressing and sleeping, however, 
has so many factors in common for all 
babies, that the observations made on 
the emotional development of a few 
hospital children, and the suggested 
inferences presented above, may have 
at least some general significance for 


infants brought up under other cir- 
cumstances. 
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MARCELLE GEBER 


The Psychomotor Development of African Children 
in the First Year, and the Influence of 


Maternal Behavior” 


The starting point of the work to be 
described was a study of the psycho- 
logical state of children suffering from 
the kind of malnutrition known as 
kwashiorkor made during 1954 in the 
Medical Research Council's Infantile 

falnutrition Unit at Mulago Hos- 
pital, Kampala. The disease is most 
frequently seen in children aged be- 
tween one and two years and is prob- 
ably largely due to inadequate diet at 
the time of weaning (4). 

It was obviously necessary 
serve at the same time a group 
— 

From Journal of Social Psychology, 47 
(1958), 185-95. Reprinted by permission of 
The Journal Press and the author. 
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African children of the same age who 
were not malnourished, and it was 
realised at once that these children 
were precocious in their psychomotor 
development. Since 1954, the work 
has been extended by examination of 
the younger and older siblings of the 
children seen originally, of other chil- 
dren of all ages (including newborn) 
up to six years, and of children from 
various social strata. The children 
seen at first were of poor and poorly- 
educated families (2). 

In all, 308 children have been ex- 
amined by the writer in Uganda. Of 
these, 51 were tested twice, the sec- 
ond time a year after the first, and 5 
three times at yearly intervals. Fifty- 
four children were seen in their own 
homes, and the others were seen in 
the Medical Research Council’s build- 
ing, in dispensaries, or at a nursery 
school. A further 16 children, 8 to 21 
months old, were studied in Johannes- 
burg with the collaboration of the Na- 
tional Institute for Personnel Research 
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under the direction of Dr. S. Bie- 
sheuvel, and 30 more under one year 
in Senegal, in the centres at Dakar 
under Professor J. Senecal, of the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes, and at 
Popenguine under Med. Col. Dr. A. 
Raoult. The results of the tests on the 
West African children were discussed 
with Dr, Solange Faladé, who work- 
ing at Dakar under Professor Senecal 
had tested by the same methods an- 
other 150 children aged up to two 
years (1). The studies in Kampala and 
Dakar are being carried out as part of 
the work on growth and development 
organised by the International Chil- 
dren’s Centre, not only in those places 
but also in London, Stockholm, Paris, 
and Zurich. 

For the newborn children, the 
method of examination evolved by 
André Thomas and his colleagues was 
used (5). The older children were 
given Gesell tests, modified in only 
one way: the child and his mother, 
and the tester, all sat on the ground. 
The tests were supplemented by an 
interrogation of the mothers. 

The results of the tests showed an 
all-round advance of development 
over European standards which was 
greater the younger the child. Thus 
from the first day the child when 
drawn up into a sitting position, could 
keep his head from falling back, and 
held sitting had his back straight. In 
the first days many children appeared 
to be able to focus their eyes. At six 
weeks the child could control his head 
whatever his position. At four months 
he could sit alone and at eight months 
stand without support, at 10 months 
he could walk, and at 11 months he 
was able to use his thumb and fore- 
finger accurately for picking up small 

objects. . . . The precocity was not 
only in motor development; it was 
found in intellectual development 
also. It is not always realised that 


intellectual development is displayed 
very clearly in the use of the Gesell 
material. To take an elementary ex- 
ample, the child who merely looks at 
the cubes and then picks them up is 
demonstrating a series of intellectual 
processes, and for the building of a 
tower with the cubes, more complex 
processes are needed, in addition to 
the greater manual dexterity. 

Although most of the African chil- 
dren had never seen anything resem- 
bling the test material, they used it in 
the same way as European children 
and succeeded in the tests earlier than 
those children. Their interest was 
lively, and their personal-social rela- 
tions excellent. They made very good 
contact with the tester, turning and 
“talking” to her, smiling at her, and 
trying in every way to communicate 
with her. 

The development was not entirely 
homogeneous in all the sections of the 
tests. Up to the fifth month, the motor 
precocity was remarkable, especially 
in regard to posture. Between the fifth 
and seventh months, adaptivity, lan- 
guage and personal-social relations 
came to equal the motor develop- 
ment: the level was that of European 
children two or three months older. 

Children examined before and after 
weaning showed marked difference in 
their behaviour and in the results of 
their tests, The attitude of the mothers 
towards the children seemed to be 
largely responsible for the differences. 
Before the child is weaned, the 
mother’s whole interest is centered on 
him. She never leaves him, carries him 
on her back—often in skin-to-skin 
contact—wherever she goes, sleeps 
with him, feeds him on demand at all 
hours of the day and night, forbids 
him nothing, and never chides him. 
He lives in complete satisfaction and 
security, always under her protection. 
He is, moreover, continually being 
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stimulated by seeing her at her vari- 
ous occupations and hearing her in- 
terminable conversations, and because 
he is always with her, his world is 
relatively extensive. He is also the 
centre of interest for neighbours and 
visitors, to whom he is offered, as a 
matter of course, as soon as the usual 
greetings have been exchanged. If, 
however, he shows the slightest sign 
of displeasure, he is at once taken 
back by his mother. During the Gesell 
tests, the loving and warm behaviour 
of the mothers, always ready to help if 
help would be valuable, showed very 
clearly how the children lived sur- 
rounded by affection. The mothers’ 
interest in ‘the tests and the detailed 
answers they gave to the questionary 
were further evidence of their solici- 
tude, 

Weaning makes a sudden change in 
the child’s life. The mother does not 
only stop giving him the breast, but 
often behaves as though she is de- 
liberately trying to effect a separation; 
inevitably the child becomes miser- 
able and clings to her all the more. 
Sometimes the separation is geograph- 
ical, with the child sent for many 
months to his grandparents and sel- 
dom visited. This custom is especially 
common amongst the lower social 
classes of the Baganda (the tribe living 
around Kampala). 

It might be argued that the pre- 
cocity of the child at birth must be a 
factor of greater importance than the 
behaviour of the mother and the way 
in which the child was brought up. In 
Our opinion, the precocity, the behav- 
iour, and the upbringing are closely 
related. The arrival of a baby is al- 
ways looked forward to with great 
pleasure (sterility is thought to be a 
calamity) and is not a source of anxi- 
ety for the future. The mother is in no 
way upset by her pregnancy and is 
active up to the moment of delivery. 


The unborn child is the chief object of 
her life, especially as she believes that 
any other interest may have an ad- 
verse affect on him, and as soon as he 
is born he is not only her constant 
care but is laid or sat beside her, held 
up and encouraged to stand, and 
played with constantly. 

A few children who were being 
brought up in the European way, 
passing most of their lives in their cots 
and fed at regular intervals, made an 
interesting comparison with the 
others. They did not show similar pre- 
cocity after the first month, and later 
were inclined to be quiet and sub- 
dued. On the other hand, children for 
whom weaning had not caused a sud- 
den break in the way of life retained 
their liveliness after the weaning, and 
developed without interruption. 

It would be of great interest to 
increase the number and scope of 
these comparisons. The placidity of 
the African woman during pregnancy, 
and her happy acceptance of mother- 
hood may be related to the slight 
degree of tonic flexion in her newborn 
child (3); it might be found that the 
African children resembled those of 
European women who had greatly 
desired to become mothers, and had 
learnt during pregnancy the methods 
of relaxation recently introduced into 
Western countries. An ever-increasing 
number of African women are adopt- 
ing European customs and habits, and 
the effects of the changes should be 
investigated as fully as possible. In 
the children of the more sophisticated 
families, the study of development 
would undoubtedly be complicated 
by failures of breast feeding. It is well 
known that sophistication and ability 
to breast-feed are apparently becom- 
ing incompatible. In all the African 
mothers seen during the work that has 
been described, complete failure of 
breast-feeding had occurred in only 
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two, of whom one had a breast ab- 
scess. Even partial failures were rare, 
and mostly occurred amongst the 
more wealthy and more intelligent. 
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Characteristics of the Individual Child’s Behavioral 
Responses to the Environment 


Recent years have witnessed a great 
increase in our knowledge of the part 
played by the character of the family 
constellation in influencing bo 
healthy and unhealthy child develop- 
ment. Such factors as maternal over- 
protection, maternal rejection, loss of 
the mother, withdrawal or a restric- 
tive, punitive approach by the father, 
and sibling rivalry have been found to 

e associated with disturbances in the 
Psychological development of the 
child. In addition, environmental in- 
fluences outside the immediate family 
unit, such as the school situation an 
the more general social and cultural 
environment, have been and continue 
to be areas of much productive inves- 
tigation. 

Paralleling the various specific 
studies in this direction, there has also 
SS 
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developed an approach to child care 
practices based on an exclusive focus 
on the importance of environmental 
factors. For the young child this has 
involved an emphasis on the role of 
the mother, and secondarily the father 
and siblings. For the older child there 
has been an additional focus on the 
school and various play situations. 
Parents and teachers have been 
flooded with advice as to the optimal 
approaches to children calculated to 
ensure the healthiest psychological 
development. 

Implicit in most of these formula- 
tions has been the assumption that 
each child will react in the same way 
to any specific approach by the par- 
ent, whether in feeding, toilet train- 
ing, discipline or any other area of 
functioning. A child care practice 
which has a favorable effect on some 
children is assumed to be desirable for 
all; a practice which has unfavorable 
effects on some children is considered 
undesirable for all. Where a particular 
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child care practice appears to have 
varying effects on different children, 
explanations for these deviations tend 
to be given in terms of the presence of 
counteracting influences in the 
mother, father or sibling relationship. 

This emphasis on the role of the 
mother has stimulated a host of psy- 
chological studies in which normal 
child development and psychological 
upsets in the young infant, and behav- 
ior disorders, psychosomatic disturb- 
ances, delinquency and schizophrenia 
in the older infant and child are ex- 
amined with the only variable con- 
sidered being that of the behavior and 
attitude of the mother. Differences in 
the child are considered to be entirely 
the result of the influence of the 
mother, or the combination of this 
central maternal force with other en- 
vironmental factors. 

Even where a particular child care 
formula appears to emphasize an at- 
tention to the individual characteris- 
tics of the child, there is often the 
same underlying assumption that all 
babies will react similarly to the same 
situation. 

For example, self-demand feeding 
in the infant is recommended because 
it permits the child’s individual needs 
and preferences to be expressed, and 
not smothered by an arbitrarily im- 
posed rigid feeding schedule. How- 
ever, this self-demand technique to be 
successful necessitates that the infant 
be able to express his hunger in a 
clear and definite fashion. His hunger 
cry has to be differentiated from other 
crying, has to be delayed to the point 
where the stomach is almost or en- 
tirely emptied, and not delayed too 
long beyond this point. A recommen- 
dation for an unrestricted self-demand 
feeding technique for all babies as- 
sumes that all infants have such an 
identifiable and defined response to 
hunger. 
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As another example, a permissive 
approach to child discipline is advo- 
cated on the same basis, namely, that 
it allows the child to express and de- 
velop his own individual needs. Here 
again, to be successful permissiveness 
necessitates that the child respond by 
spontaneously developing construc- 
tive, socially desirable patterns of 
functioning. A recommendation for 
unrestricted permissiveness in all 
cases assumes that all children will 
respond in this way. 

Thirty years ago infants were fed 
strictly by the clock. A number of 
babies did badly on this regime, and a 
new rule of self-demand feeding was 
recommended. It is now found that 
some infants do not do well on this 
approach, and that a modified or rigid 
schedule is more successful in such 
cases. This same swinging of the pen- 
dulum has been apparent in the rules 
recommended for handling the crying 
baby, for toilet training, for teaching 
tules of behavior to the two-year-old, 
and for teaching reading to the six- 
year-old. In each case it has not been 
found possible to find a formulation 
that is successful with all children, 

The history of the child care field in 
recent years suggests, therefore, that 
the attempt to find rules of manage- 
ment applicable to all children may 
not be possible. However, efforts con- 
tinue to be directed toward finding 
new sets of rules in the persistent 
hope of developing a universally ap- 
plicable generalization. 

An increasing literature, however, 
indicates that the available facts do 
not bear out the assumption of a de- 
cisive, one-to-one relationship be- 
tween child care practices in early life 
and later personality development. 
Surveys reported by Orlansky (12), 
Bruch (2), and Stevenson (15) have 
all come to the conclusion that the 
available published data do not con- 
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firm the hypothesis that the pattern of 
child care practiced by the parent in 
the child’s early life has a clear-cut, 
consistent effect on the personality of 
the older child or adult. Of special 
significance is a recent report by 
Klatskin, Jackson, and Wilkin (10) of 
a longitudinal study of parent-child 
relationship from the Yale Medical 
School focused on observing the effect 
of certain specific parental child care 
practices on child behavior. In this 
study, not based on retrospective data 
but on ongoing observations made 
during the course of the infant's de- 
velopment, it was revealed that “not 
only was no significant relationship 
found in the first year between ma- 
ternal practice and child behavior in 
the areas of feeding and socialization, 
but when the mother’s first year prac- 
tices were related to the child’s behav- 
ior in the second year to determine 
whether a delayed effect could be 
shown, no significant relationships ap- 
peared.” 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
REACTIVITY 


The present paper reports a test of 


the hypothesis that the effect of ba 
ous child care practices is determinen 
not only by what the mother feels an 
does but also by the specific intrinsic 
pattern of reaction which character- 
izes the individual child, by present- 
ing data derived from an ongoing 
longitudinal study of 85 children. We 
believe that the data indicate that the 
individual specific reaction pattern 
appears in the first few months of life, 
persists in a stable form thereafter, 
and significantly influences the nature 
of the child’s response to all environ- 
mental events, including child care 
practices. 

Our research parallels the theme of 
a number of studies which have re- 


ported individual differences in reac- 
tivity in the infant which appear to be 
of a nonexperiential character. Fries 
and Woolf (6) found striking differ- 
ences in a group of young infants in 
the functioning of the neuromuscular 
system, and classified them as quiet, 
moderately active, and active con- 
genital activity types. They suggested 
that the individual activity type might 
persist and influence personality de- 
velopment. Escalona, Leitch and their 
co-workers (4) have reported a de- 
tailed cross-sectional study of the be- 
havior of a group of 128 infants of 
varying ages. Definite individual 
differences in various activities of the 
infant, such as sleep, feeding and re- 
sponse to sensory stimulation, were 
found (5). A longitudinal study of 
individual infant development has 
been reported from the Yale Child 
Center (14). Gesell (7) and Ilg and 
Ames (9, pp. 64-65) have reported 
observations on individual behavior 
patterns which they considered 
innate. Biochemical aspects of indi- 
vidual differences have been ap- 
proached by Williams (18) and 
Mirsky (11). A number of workers 
have also begun to gether data on 
various specific physiological aspects 
of individual differences in autonomic 
functioning of infants (1, 8, 13). 


Subjects and Methods 


The study reported here is a longi- 
tudinal analysis of the behavioral de- 
velopment of a series of 85 children. 
Whereas 7 have been followed im- 
pressionistically from birth for a 
period of 8 to 14 years, the remainder 
have been followed on a systematic 

rotocol basis from the first few 
months of life. The latter detailed 
series of 78 cases has been accumu- 
lated since March 1956. 

Developmental information has 
been gathered on two levels: (1) de- 
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tailed history taking from the parents 
and/or other persons involved in the 
care of the child, (2) direct observa- 
tions by outside observers of cross- 
sectional segments of the child’s be- 
havior. 

The history is first taken when the 
baby is 2 to 3 months old, and then at 
3-month intervals in the first year and 
at longer intervals thereafter. The di- 
rect observations have included (1) a 
2- to 3-hour period of observation of 
the child in his usual home setting by 
one or two persons unfamiliar with 
the behavioral history;? (2) observa- 
tions of the child’s behavior by his 
pediatrician; and (3) the observation 
of behavior in standard test situations, 
such as the Gesell Development Test 
in infants, and a psychometric test in 
older children. In several cases, it has 
been possible to obtain meaningful 
supplemental and confirmatory data 
from close friends of the child’s 
family. 

The methodology for data collec- 
tion and some of the concents for data 
evaluation have been described in two 
previous renorts (16, 17). The ap- 
proach to gathering information in- 
volves two vrincinles: 

1. The behavior of the child is to be 
described in obiective, noninterpreta- 
tive terms. Whenever a judgment is 
made by the parent or another ob- 
server, such as that the baby “liked” a 
certain food or that he “couldn’t stand 
it.” the insistence is on a specific, step- 
by-step description of the actual be- 
havior. 

2. The various specific items of the 
child’s behavior are considered to in- 
dicate responses to stimuli from the 
external or internal environment. The 
attempt is made to describe the be- 
havior in its relationship to the spe- 
cific situation in which it occurs. Spe- 


2 This aspect of the study has been aided 
by a grant from the Gralnick Foundation. 
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cial attention is paid to the response 
on first contact with a new stimulus, 
such as a new food, the first experi- 
ence with the bath, the first hypo- 
dermic injection, the first haircut, first 
contacts with various social, learning 
and disciplining situations, and so on. 
Also recorded in detail is the response 
to the same stimulus on subsequent 
exposures until there appears a consis- 
tent, long-term pattern of response. 
Inquiry is made into any subsequent 
situations that change or modify this 
consistent response, either temporarily 
or permanently, and into the nature of 
this modification. Attention is given to 
the various alterations in the child’s 
routine or environment as represent- 
ing changes in the effective stimuli 
acting on the child. Changes may in- 
clude such items as attempts to alter 
the baby’s feeding or sleep schedule, 
illness, a move to different living 
quarters, the arrival of a new baby in 
the family, and so on. 

The histories taken from the par- 
ents have proven to be a very produc- 
tive approach to the gathering of de- 
tailed behavioral data, including the 
sequence of responses of the child on 
different occasions. The raw data for 
determining the baby’s specific reac- 
tion pattern must include not only the 
details of his specific behavior in vari- 
ous areas at any one time, but also the 
consistency or changes in his 
responses on exposure to the same 
situations at other times, Such infor- 
mation can be obtained only from 
individuals involved in the day-to-day 
care of the child, 

The families in the study represent 
a fairly homogeneous middle-class 
group. On a conscious level, the 
mothers uniformly accept their major 
responsibility as being the care of the 
baby, with their emphasis placed on 
the Jmportance of Satisfying the 
baby’s needs. They have shown great 
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variation in their responses to the 
specific, objective questions regarding 
the child’s behavior. Some mothers 
give factual, objective answers, while 
others repeatedly become involved in 
subjective, interpretive evaluations of 
the meaning of the behavior. Some 
are concise, others ramble. Some can 
give a wealth of detail regarding vari- 
ous items of their children’s behavior, 
while others give much sparser mate- 
rial, Some mothers are overtly pre- 
occupied with making value judg- 
ments on the behavioral development 
of their babies and on their own child 
care practices, while still others show 
little or no open concern in these 
areas. We have found, however, that 
a history-taking technique which in- 
sists on answers in terms of specific, 
factual details of behavior can elicit a 
great deal of objective data even from 
mothers who are subjective, interpre- 
tive, and preoccupied with value 
judgments, and who ramble or tend to 

e sparse in the content of their re- 
plies. The material obtained in this 
way at any one interview can be 
broken down into an average number 
of approximately 70 separate items of 

ehavior which can be scored and 
Categorized by methods of content 
analysis. 


Results 


The details of developing reliable 
Scoring procedures will be presented 
elsewhere (3). At this point it can be 
stated that the behavior reported in 
the parent interviews could be induc- 
tively analyzed in terms of nine sepa- 
rate categories that could be scored at 
all of the ages studied. These cate- 
gories are: 


- Activity—Passivity 
Regularity—Irregularity 
Intense Reactor—Mild Reactor 
Approacher—Withdrawer 
Adaptive—Nonadaptive 


SRS Oto 


6. High Threshold—Low Threshold 
7. Positive Mood—Negative Mood 
8. Selective—Nonselective 

9. Distractibility—Nondistractibility 


Each category refers to a character- 
istic mode of functioning as reported 
for the child, and behavioral features 
of normal life situations were 
analyzed for each category in separate 
independent analyses of the protocols. 


1. Activity—Passivity refers to the mag- 
nitude of the motor component pres- 
ent in a given child’s function and to 
his diurnal proportion of active and 
inactive periods. Therefore, protocol 
data on mobility during bathing, eat- 
ing, playing, dressing and handling 
as well as information concerning the 
sleep-wake cycle, reaching, crawling, 
walking, eating and play patterns are 
used in scoring for this functional cate- 
gory. 
Regular—Irregular refers to the pre- 
dictability and rhythmicity or unpre- 
dictability and arrhythmicity of func- 
tion and can be analyzed in relation 
to the sleep-wake cycle, hunger, elimi- 
nation, appetite and demand cycles. 

3. Intense-Mild refers to the quality of 
response and its vigor, independent of 
its direction. A negative response may 
be either mild or intense as can a 
positive response. Responses to stim- 
uli, to pre-elimination tens‘on, to hun- 
ger, to repletion, to new foods, to at- 
tempts at control, to restraint, to 
dressing and diapering all provide 
scorable items for this category. 

4. Approach-Withdrawal represents a 
category of responses to new things, 
be they people, foods or toys. In it the 
behaviors reported are scored for the 
nature of initial responses. 

5. Adaptive-Nonadaptive again refers 
to responses to new or altered situa- 
tions. However, in this category one 
is not concerned with the nature of 
the initial responses, but with the 
ease with which such responses are 
modified in desired directions. 

6. High Threshold—Low Threshold is an 
omnibus category in which subcate- 
gories are concerned with (a) sensory 


to 
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threshold, (b) responses to environ- 
mental objects, and (c) social respon- 
siveness. 

7. Positive Mood—Negative Mood repre- 
sents a category in which degrees of 
pleasure-pain, joy-crying, friendliness- 
unfriendliness are rated. 

8. Selectivity—Nonselectivity refers to the 
definition of function and to the dif- 
ficulty with which such an established 
direction of functioning can be al- 
tered. It is a composite of persistence 
and attention span. 

9. Distractibility—Nondistractibility refers 
to the ease with which new peripheral 
stimuli can divert the child from an 
ongoing activity. 


In developing scale divisions for the 
scoring of behaviors in each category 
listed, preliminary investigation 
revealed that a 3-point scale repre- 
sented the maximum refinement of 
scale divisions that could be effec- 
tively utilized. Difficulties in more ex- 
tended scales (4- and 5-point scales) 
developed in connection with the in- 
termediate values. It was found that if 
several judgmental positions were 
used to separate the extremes—e.g., 
Active and Passive—from one 
another, marked unreliability in inter- 
mediate placement occurred. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to use a single 
intermediate scale position and there- 
fore to use a 3-point scale for the 
scoring of behavioral items under 
each category. 

On blind analysis by two independ- 
ent judges, 90 per cent agreement was 
obtained in the categorical scoring of 
22 serially obtained cases. This 
method of analysis also permitted the 
segmental direct observations to be 
compared with the data reported in 
the parent interview. The agreement 
between direct observation and par- 
ent report was reliable to between the 
.05 and .01 level of confidence for a 
series of 19 sequentially selected 
cases. 
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The direct observations, on the 
other hand, are not a substitute, but 
rather a complement, to the detailed 
histories obtained from the parents. 
The observations only catch a variable 
segment of the child’s activity and 
cannot, unless they were repeated at 
very frequent intervals, record the 
sequences of development and change 
in reactions that may occur even from 
day to day. 

Analysis of consistencies in each of 
the children from one age period to 
another with regard to the persistence 
of pattern of behavioral responses 
confirms the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of an intrinsic reaction type. 
When the interperiod scores in’ the 
nine categories described above are 
subjected to chi-square agreement- 
disagreement contingency analyses it 
is found that the interperiod agree- 
ments are of such magnitude that the 
likelihood that they could have 
occurred by chance alone or as a func- 
tion of sampling is less than 1 per 
cent. This conclusion is based upon 
the statistical analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the first 32 children in our 
population who achieved the age of 
24 months. Consistencies in reaction 
type, therefore, are found to exist for 
at least the first two years of life. 
Statistical analysis of the remaining 
children in our population is in prog- 
ress, and age levels beyond 24 months 
are being examined in the same 
fashion as these data become avail- 
able. 

In addition, a qualitative evaluation 
of each record in the entire series 
supports the quantitative analysis by 
clearly indicating the persistence at 
successive age levels of the character- 
istic reaction pattern already evident 
at two to three months of age. 

Our data thus far do not permit a 
definite answer to the question of 
whether these reaction patterns are of 
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an inborn character, or formed under 
the influence of environmental factors 
in the first few months of life, or the 
resultant of the interaction of these 
two factors. Our records do include a 
great deal of material on parental atti- 
tudes and functioning in the majority 
of our children and we are hopeful 
that a projected detailed analysis of 
these data will provide some basis for 
answering this question of genesis. 
However, our impressions from the 
evidence incline us to the opinion 
that these patterns are not experien- 
tially determined, but are of an in- 
trinsic character. What may be neces- 
sary to give a clear-cut answer may be 
a study of a series of babies which 
will include detailed, longitudinal ob- 
servations of behavior from birth 
through the first two months of life. 


APPROACH TO CHILD CARE PRACTICES 


To return to the question raised at 
the beginning of the paper, namely, 
the need to individualize child care 
practices, the behavioral data in this 
series of 85 children point up this 
issue very emphatically. Our consist- 
ent finding has been that the response 
of the child to the parental approach 
in various areas and at different ages 
has been determined, not only by the 
attitude and behavior of the parent, 
but also by the child’s own specific 
reaction pattern. This has been true in 
sleeping, feeding, and bathing in the 
young infant; in discipline, play an 
responses to people in the older in- 
fant; in toilet training, and in social 
and learning situations in the older 
child. In all these areas there have 
been children who showed differing 
responses with parents whose ap- 
proaches have been similar. There 
have also been children who showed 
Similar responses with parents whose 
approaches have differed. 


It is not possible within the limits of 
this paper to give the detailed records 
of a number of the children to illus- 
trate this point. Instead, we should 
like to indicate the various possibili- 
ties and variations that can occur in 
certain major areas of child care. All 
the possibilities cited represent actual 
cases in our series. 


Feeding 


With almost no exceptions the 
mothers in this group were oriented to 
a self-demand approach to feeding. 
To be successful, such an approach 
necessitates that the infant be able to 
indicate hunger in a clear-cut, definite 
and consistent fashion. This was true 
with most, but not all the babies. 
Several babies had difficulty in form- 
ing regular patterns of response to 
hunger and sleepiness, with irregular- 
ity and excessiveness of crying. The 
baby’s crying in these cases could not 
be used as a consistent, reliable indi- 
cation of hunger, and scheduled feed- 
ings by the clock became necessary. 

Another infant has shown an 
intense negative reaction to all new 
situations, with a tendency to disor- 
ganization of previously established 
patterns during such periods. With 
repeated contact with the new stimu- 
lus, a regular pattern with positive 
responses and reintegration of other 
patterns is finally established. This 
type of response has been evident, not 
only in infancy, but also in various 
new situations as he has grown older, 
such as nursery school, camp, and 
new learning issues. When he was 
taken home from the hospital after 
birth his crying was excessive and ir- 
regular, and feeding only stopped it 
for short periods. It was finally neces- 
sary to put his feeding on a rigid time 
schedule and ignore his in-between 
crying. Over the course of several 
weeks his crying became less intense 
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and less frequent until it finally coin- 
cided with the scheduled feeding 
time. 

Another type of difficulty with the 
self-demand approach was encoun- 
tered in a baby whose responses were 
clear-cut and consistent, but very mal- 
leable and easily changed. Her baby 
nurse gave her a bottle as soon as she 
began to cry or even fuss, and a rou- 
tine of small, frequent feedings devel- 
oped. Her mother took over when the 
baby was six weeks old, and put her 
on a regular four-hour schedule. 
Within four days the baby’s hunger 


cry periodicity had lengthened to this 
interval. 


Sleep 


During infancy regular sleep pat- 
terns are easily disturbed by events 
such as teething or an acute respira- 
tory infection. Where the baby’s reac- 
tion type involves easy malleability of 
various patterns in response to 
changes in stimulus, such sleep dis- 
turbances frequently persist after the 
disappearance of the illness or other 
irritating stimulus. On the other hand, 
it is easy to eliminate the awakenin 
with crying in such babies by allow- 
ing them to “cry it out” for one or two 
nights. By contrast, infants with 
tenacity and persistence of reactions 
do not usually develop long-term 
sleep disturbances after temporary 
periods of crying at night due to ill- 
ness or teething. However, once such 
a long-term change in sleeping did 
develop in these latter cases, it re- 
quired much longer periods of allow- 
ing the baby to “cry it out” to elimi- 
nate the sleep disturbance. The rela- 
tionship has been to the pattern of the 
child, and not to the attitude of the 
mother. The factor of insecurity or 
guilt in the mother’s reactions to the 
child did determine how quickly and 
consistently she could initiate a 
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regime of not going in to comfort the 
baby when he cried at night. But it 
did not determine the rate of changed 
reaction of the child once she did 
institute such a regime. 


Discipline 


There are great differences in the 
ease with which individual children 
can be trained to avoid handling pro- 
hibited objects and engaging in dan- 
gerous activities. Babies with reaction 
patterns involving predominantly 
positive responses, easy malleability 
and/or quick distractibility can be 
disciplined easily. These are also chil- 
dren who respond well to a permissive 
approach but are most in danger of 
becoming inhibited and submissive if 
parental authority is put forward 
rigidly and with pressure. At the other 
extreme are the babies who have pre- 
dominantly negative responses to new 
stimuli and whose patterns, once 
established, tend to be rigid and tena- 
cious. Discipline is difficult to impose 
on such children and a permissive ap- 
proach is unsatisfactory. Marked 
rigidity of parental approach, how- 
ever, tends to produce negativistic re- 
actions in these children. 


Toilet Training 


Almost all the parents in our group 
are very permissive in their approach 
to toilet training, and do not press 
vigorously for its establishment, even 
at two years of age, Our data do 
indicate that here also the specific re- 
action type characterizing the child 
influences the ease or difficulty of 
toilet training. Several babies in 
whom toilet training had been accom- 
plished easily and quickly in the sec- 
ond year had clear-cut and differenti- 
ated responses to different stimuli and 
formed long-term patterns quickly. By 
contrast, another child, who formed 
consistent long-term patterns only 
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slowly and with difficulty, was trained 
very slowly in his third year, even 
though he kept expressing strong de- 
sires himself to accomplish it. The 
findings also suggest that the child’s 
reaction pattern is a factor in his re- 
action to the parent’s attempts to initi- 
ate toilet training. Children with pre- 
dominantly positive responses to new 
stimuli will usually sit quietly and co- 
operatively on potty-seats; those with 
negative reactions to new situations 
will tend to fuss and resist. 

One child showed a definite anxiety 
reaction to the mother’s gentle 
attempt to initiate training at 20 
months, His pattern from the first has 
been one of sharp, specific and im- 
mediate responses to environmental 
stimuli. From the age of 8 months on, 
this type of reactivity has been espe- 
cially marked with people. He reacts 
Positively to their advances, becomes 
upset if they ignore him, and tries in 
various ways to involve them in him- 
self. He is very sensitive to any aloof- 
ness of a member of the family. His 
anxiety reaction in toilet training ap- 
peared to be due to his marked re- 
Sponsiveness to the indication of his 
mother’s desire to have him accom- 
plish this, coupled with his difficulty 
m accomplishing it. As soon as she 
indicated that she didn’t care if he 
Succeeded, and stopped suggesting 
that he try, the anxiety disappeared. 
By contrast, several children without 
this type of responsiveness showed no 
disturbances even with much greater 
Pressure on the mother’s part at toilet 
training. 


Schooling 


Inasmuch as school learning situa- 
tions are an issue in the older child, 
Our data are as yet derived only from 
the seven older children, now ranging 
from 8 to 14 years. Here we have 
found very definite correlations 


between the child’s intrinsic reaction 
pattern and optimal learning prac- 
tices. A child with predominantly 
positive responses to new stimuli com- 
bined with a tenacity of involvement, 
once he is stimulated, only needs to 
have a new learning situation impinge 
on him for him to respond positively 
and involve himself energetically and 
effectively in the task. Another young- 
ster by contrast, who has mainly nega- 
tive reactions to new stimuli, patterns 
slowly and is easily distractible; he 
requires not only contact with the 
learning task but persistent pressure 
and repetition of the activity before 
his involvement becomes consistent 
and effective. Another child with very 
intense immediate responses to new 
stimuli reacts to some school subjects 
positively, to others negatively. Where 
the reaction is positive, her absorption 
and concentration are intense and 
very energetic. Where her initial re- 
sponse is negative, she tends to avoid 
the work in that subject, to call it 
“boring,” and to become critical of the 
teacher. Here the problem has been to 
overcome this initial negative reaction 
in those specific subjects in which it 
occurs. 

In all these seven children we have 
been struck by the dramatic correla- 
tions between their present reactions 
in complex learning situations and 
their behavior in the simpler feeding 
and sleep situations at two months of 
age. We will have to wait at least 
another four or five years to see 
whether similar correlations occur in 
the larger and more systematically 
studied group of children. 


The majority of the children in our 
series show patterns involving clear- 
cut, consistent reactions of moderate 
and graded intensity, with the ability 
to form long-term responses in various 
areas quickly but without rigidity. It 
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is our impression that within broad 
limits such babies could do well with 
differing child-care practices, as long 
as the parents are consistent in their 
approach. It is with these children 
that even differing concepts of child 
care can be formulated and applied 
successfully. What is perhaps more 
important, however, is that a substan- 
tial minority of babies show other 
types of reaction patterns which do 
not permit favorable responses to 
differing parental approaches. Various 
illustrations of this phenomenon have 
been given above under feeding, dis- 
cipline, learning, etc. It is for such 
children that individualized ap- 
proaches become important. How- 
ever, for an individualized approach 
to be effective it must be based on 
knowledge of the particular child’s 
specific reaction pattern. Without an 
attempt to define these patterns, 
formulations such as “Approach the 
child as an individual” and “It is im- 
portant to know your own baby’s in- 
dividuality” tend to become plati- 
tudes, 

As a final point, if the child’s pat- 
terns of behavior and emotional re- 
sponses are determined not only by 
parental attitudes and other environ- 
mental factors, but also by his own 
specific reaction pattern, then caution 
must be imposed on the common 
tendency to assume that disturbances 
in a child are necessarily the exclusive 
results of unhealthy parental function- 
ing. This may be true in some cases, 
but in others it is quite possible that 
parental functioning which is undesir- 
able for that particular child might be 
constructive and desirable for another 
child. What has impressed us over the 
years has been the destructive impact 
on parents of the prevalent concept 
that they are the exclusive determi- 
nant of disturbances in the child’s de- 
velopment. Many of the mothers of 
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problem children develop enormous 
guilt feelings due to the assumption 
that they must necessarily be solely 
responsible for their children’s emo- 
tional difficulties. With this guilt 
come anxiety, defensiveness, in- 
creased pressures on the children, 
and even hostility toward them for 
“exposing” the mother’s inadequacy 
by their disturbed behavior. Bruch (2) 
has recently described very vividly the 
destructive consequences of the prev- 
alent “illusion of omnipotence” in par- 
ent education. She quotes Dr. 
McIntosh, the president of Barnard 
College, regarding the impact on col- 
lege students of the current ap- 


proaches to child care and mother- 
hood: 


They have acquired fixed opinions, 
from child psychology courses and from 
reading, which set their future responsi- 
bilities in a most terrifying light. . 
all the experts seem to be saying to 
them: “Even the most innocent-appear- 
ing act or a carelessly spoken word may 
harm a child or damage his future happi- 
ness. You hurt them by comparing them 
to other children; you hurt them by not 
comparing them and praising them for 
being special; you hurt them by being 
too affectionate to them and by not be- 
ing affectionate enough” (2, p. 727). 


The present study reported in this 
paper does suggest that the concept of 
the omnipotent role of the parent in 


the shaping of the child is indeed a 
destructive illusion, 


SUMMARY 


A report is given of a longitudinal 
study of 85 children with the purpose 
of gathering data regarding the char- 
acteristics of the individual child’s be- 
havioral responses to environmental 
stimuli. The finding of specific, stable 
reaction patterns in each child is re- 
ported, with the evidence thus far 
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available indicating a nonexperiential 
origin. The methodology of the study 
and a scheme of classifications of the 
patterns are given briefly. The impor- 
tance of these reaction patterns in in- 
fluencing the effect of child care prac- 
tices in the individual child is 
discussed and illustrated by examples 
in the areas of sleeping, feeding, dis- 
cipline, toilet training and schooling. 
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Individuality in Responses of Children to Similar 


Environmental Situations’ 


Prevalent in psychiatry is the view 
that the process of socialization in 
childhood necessarily involves a series 
of traumata and frustrations. Thus, an 
influential worker in this field states 
of weaning that “even under the most 
favorable circumstances, this stage 
leaves a residue of a primary sense of 
evil and doom and of a universal nos- 
talgia for a lost paradise” (6), of toilet- 
training that “bowel and bladder 
training has become the most obvi- 
ously disturbing item of child trainin 

in wide circles of our society” (7), and 
of the response to siblings as involving 
“jealousy and rivalry . . . now come 
to a climax in a final contest for a 
favored position with the mother; the 


From American Journal of Psychiatry, 117 
(1961), 798-803. Reprinted by permission of 
the American Journal of Psychiatry and the 
authors. : 

1 Read at the 116th annual meeting of 
The American Psychiatric Association, At- 
lantic City, N.J., May 9-13, 1960. Sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health (M-3614). 


inevitable failure leads to resignation, 
guilt and anxiety” (8), So pervasive is 
the influence of this attitude that even 
an investigator who has himself 
demonstrated that sucking drive in 
infancy is at least in part the conse- 
quence of opportunities to suck rather 
than the expression of an innate oral 
drive states (5), in a recent publica- 
tion that “the weaning process, except 
under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, is bound to be frustrating to 
the child” (14). Such statements in- 
volve the assumption that change in 
established patterns of behavior 
related to physiologic and social needs 
of the child is in and of itself frustrat- 
ing. Thus, toilet-training with a 
change to the successful use of the 
toilet bowl rather than the diaper is 
viewed as a necessarily negative ex- 
perience. Further from this point of 
view the most benign outcome of such 
a change would be the minimization 
of trauma. Similarly, more complex 
parental socialization practices such 
158 
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as punishment in order to eliminate 
aggressive behavior in the child are 
categorized as anxiety-producing with 
the production of displaced aggres- 
sion (15). 

The view of socialization as a con- 
tinuous process of frustration has been 
expressed in its most general form by 
Freud, in his statement that “civiliza- 
tion is the fruit of the renunciation of 
instinctual satisfaction” (11). This 
theoretical attitude derives from the 
retrospective analysis of individuals 
experiencing sufficient difficulty in 
social functioning to lead them to seek 
psychoanalytic treatment. The view 
has been extended and further rein- 
forced by the attribution of etiologic 
significance to difficulties surrounding 
the socialization process in children 
who manifest various behavioral dis- 
turbances. The alternative proposition 
that an underlying disorder may have 
produced both the difficulties in 
socialization and the later identified 
behavioral pathology has only 
recently begun to receive serious at- 
tention (1, 3, 10). 

The present report seeks to re- 
examine the question of the effects of 
important socialization experiences mM 
early childhood on a population of 
110 normal children whose develop- 
ment has been followed continuously 
from the first months of life. It there- 
fore involves an ongoing and antero- 
spective study in which the totality ži 
behaviors preceding, surrounding an 4 
following such presumably spm 7 
experiences as weaning, tol ea 
training, the return of the mOn S 
work, and the birth of a younger s19- 
ling, are available for analysis. ga 
additional direction of inquiry is maae 
possible by virtue of the prior ident ; 
cation of the children in terms © 
primary characteristics of reactivity, 
which have been described in earlier 
reports (4, 17). These characteristics 


which can be delineated at two to 
three months of age in each child and 
which persist in a stable form as the 
child grows older, we have called the 
primary reaction pattern. As yet, no 
conclusion is possible as to whether 
the patterns are constitutional, 
environmentally determined, or a 
combination of both. Knowledge of 
this patterning permits the exploration 
of the influence of such initial features 
of reactivity on the nature of the re- 
sponses to various socializing forces. 

Data on the 110 children now being 
followed are gathered by: 1. Histories 
from the parents detailing the behav- 
ior of the child in objective, factual 
terms in the various functional activi- 
ties of daily life, as well as the se- 
quence of reactions to any special 
situations. These histories are taken at 
3-month intervals for a year, starting 
at 2-3 months of age, and then at 6- 
month intervals; 2. Periods of direct 
observation at one or more points dur- 
ing infancy in most of the children; 
3. Direct observation of the child’s be- 
havior in a standard play and psycho- 
logical test situation, done at 3 years 
of age; 4. Direct observation of the 
child’s behavior in nursery school, and 
interviews with the teacher as to the 
details of the child’s functioning in 
school; and 5. A structured interview 
with each mother and father designed 
to elicit information on parental atti- 
tudes and child-care practices. 

The families of our population 
represent a relatively homogenous 
middle-class group, with a majority in 
various professional occupations. 
Child-care practices are basically 
permissive and child-centered, with 
an emphasis on satisfying the needs 
and desires of the child. 

Details of the methodology, valida- 
tion of the parental interview tech- 
nique, and results through the first 
two years of life have been reported 
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elsewhere (4, 17). In the 3—4 years of 
life that these children have been fol- 
lowed, a number of specific types of 
potentially stressful environmental 
situations have occurred to many of 
them. The details of the behavior of 
the children before, during and after 
the occurrence of these situations, as 
well as information as to parental atti- 
tudes and practices, have been 
analyzed. 

The findings will be presented for 
each of the various types of situations 
studied. Since serious questions have 
been raised about the errors inherent 
in limiting observation of disturbance 
to the immediate function that is be- 
ing influenced (9), in this study in 
each situation evidence of behavioral 
disturbance was sought, not only in 
the area directly involved, © for 
example feeding in the course of 
weaning, but also in other aspects of 
functioning, including sleep, toileting 
and social responses. A second prob- 
lem, namely the possibility of long 
delayed manifestations of behavioral 


disturbance, can only be explored 
when the children are older. 


WEANING AND TOILET-TRAINING 


About 40% of the mothers breast- 
fed their infants with the use of sup- 
plementary bottle feedings. In almost 
all children, the shift to the exclusive 
use of the bottle was accomplished 
gradually in the first 2-5 months. In 
no case was any disturbance in the 
infants behavior noted with this 
change. Weaning from the bottle in 
all the children was uniformly started 
by offering the child sips from a cup 
at mealtime beginning sometime be- 
tween 5 and 11 months of age. By the 
end of the third year 60% of the chil- 
dren were completely weaned, with 
the earliest age being at 12 months. In 
those children not weaned by 3 years 
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the bottle was taken primarily at bed 
and naptime, while the cup was used 
at mealtime. Most of the mothers of 
this latter group have been reluctant 
to make complete weaning an issue, 
most usually for fear of creating a 
sleep problem. One-third of those 
completely weaned accomplished this 
by 18 months. In many of these cases 
the weaning was accomplished by the 
child's spontaneous rejection of the 
bottle. In some instances the mothers 
persisted in their efforts to continue 
with bottle feeding and only stopped 
when they found their efforts to be of 
no avail. These attempts of the 
mothers to delay weaning were due to 
their fears, which they expressed 
openly in the interviews with them, 
that early weaning or toilet trainin 
might be traumatic to the child. These 
fears were based on the presumably 
authoritative statements they had 
heard and read as to the dangers of 
such early weaning and toilet- 
training. Some of the mothers even 
confessed to feeling uncomfortable 
and uneasy at the early weaning ac- 
complished by the child, because they 
felt their friends would interpret this 
as evidence of rigid, outdated and 
harmful child-care practice. In only 
one case in the first 50 analyzed has 
there been some evidence of signifi- 
cant behavioral disturbance associ- 
ated with the weaning process. 

Our data do not support the con- 
cept of inevitable psychic trauma 
inherent in the weaning process, With 
the permissive approach by the par- 
ents, weaning did not appear to be a 
source of disturbance and under cer- 
tain circumstances may even have 
been a positive child-initiated experi- 
ence. The issue might have been 
different if there had been rigid in- 
sistence on early Weaning in the face 
of resistance by the child. In such 
situations, the effect on the child may 
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be unfavorable, as it can be whenever 
the parent-child interaction is an- 
tagonistic. 

In toilet-training our data are very 
similar to the findings in weaning. 
Since all the mothers in this group are 
permissive and are concerned with 
the presumed dangers of early train- 
ing, only 20% started training below 
one year of age. The median starting 
age for toilet-training was 16 months. 
The process was usually a slow one, 
with the mothers stopping their at- 
tempts at training for periods of sev- 
eral months or more if the children 
objected. In most cases training was 
completed between 18 and 36 months. 
In a few children training was not 
successfully completed until the 
fourth year. 

Toilet-training in the first 50 cases 
analyzed was accomplished without 
evidence of disturbance, except in one 
child. In a number of cases, the chil- 
dren themselves initiated the training, 
usually in imitation of an older sib- 
ling. In this function, as with wean- 
ing, the evidence does not support the 
concept that toilet-training is neces- 
sarily a frustrating and traumatic ex- 
perience, 


BIRTH OF A YOUNGER SIBLING 


In 18 of the families, a younger 
sibling has been born since the start of 
the study. This has provided the op- 
portunity to record the character and 
intensity of the older child’s response 
to the introduction of an infant into 
the family. Over half of the 18 chil- 
dren showed disturbances at this 
event. The two main types of disturb- 
ance noted were: l. Reversion to 
more infantile patterns of functionin 
in socialization, sleeping, feeding an 
toileting; and 2. Aggressive behavior 
toward the new baby. In 6 cases the 
reactions were mild and transient, in 


one moderate, and in 3 prolonged and 
severe. Three children showed no dis- 
cernible disturbance in functioning 
and 5 actually showed an improve- 
ment in their social responses. Thus, 
children reacted with various degrees 
of positive and negative behavior to a 
new sibling. 

Both environmental factors and the 
characteristics of primary reactivity in 
the individual child appear to con- 
tribute to variability of response to 
new children. The entry of a younger 
sibling into the family group neces- 
sarily affects the amount of time and 
attention given to the child by the 
mother and by other members of the 
household. Where this change in cir- 
cumstances leads to disturbance in the 
child, the mother is objectively unable 
appreciably to modify the situation as 
she can for weaning or toilet-training. 
It is of interest, therefore, that the 
intensity and duration of negative re- 
sponses were greater in those who 
were themselves first children than in 
those who already had older siblings. 
For the only child the entry of a new 
baby into the family group seemed to 
constitute a much greater environ- 
mental change. Age at the time of 
new births also influenced reactions. 
There was less disturbance in those 
children who were under 18 months 
of age when the new sibling was born. 
A third influential factor was the 
degree of prior paternal involvement. 
In several children whose fathers had 
been especially active in caring for 
them and whose fathers continued to 
do so even after the arrival of the new 
baby, the turning of the mother’s 
attention to the younger sibling was 
not an especially disturbing event. In 
one family where both parents were 
very much involved with the first 
child, there was no reaction when the 
mother took care of the new baby, but 
the child, a boy in his third year, 
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developed stuttering as soon as the 
father began to handle the baby. As 
soon as the father stopped this and 
devoted himself again to the older 
child, the stuttering stopped. 

On the organismic side, qualitative 
analysis of the data has shown a defi- 
nite relationship between the charac- 
teristics of primary reactivity in the 
child and the type of response to the 
birth of a sibling. Those children who 
from early infancy on showed mild, 
positive regular responses with quick 
adaptability to new stimuli, such as 
the bath, change in sleep schedule and 
the introduction of new foods, mani- 
fested a similar pattern with the new 
baby. In this group, disturbances 
were minimal or nonexistent. On the 
other hand, those children character- 
ized by intense, negative and irregular 
responses with slow adaptability 
tended to show greater and more pro- 
longed disturbances after the birth of 
a sibling. 


MOTHER'S RETURN TO WORK 


Six of the mothers returned to full- 
time professional work when the child 
was 2-3 months old. There was in- 
tense, prolonged disturbance in one 
child and none observable in the other 
5. The child who was upset had in- 
tense, irregular, negative and non- 
adaptive responses as the over-all 
primary pattern. The other 5, who are 
now all in the fourth year of life, have 
shown no significant disturbance in 
functioning. The primary reaction 
patterns of these children have been 
of the regular, mild, positive and 


adaptive type. 


PARENTAL PRACTICES AND ATTITUDES 


A quantitative analysis of our data 
has confirmed other studies (2, 12, 13, 
16), indicating a lack of any one-to- 
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one correlation between any specific 
parental practice and its effectiveness. 
In our child-centered families the 
mothers have most usually tried to 
meet the child’s demands, and where 
this has not been possible have tried 
to alter the stimulus or the situation 
rather than insist on the child’s altera- 
tion of a negative response. In spite of 
parental similarities of approach, the 
responses of the different children in 
the areas of sleep, feeding, toilet-train- 
ing and social restraint have shown 
wide variation. Preliminary impres- 
sions, which await confirmation by a 
fuller analysis now in progress, are 
that this variability in responsiveness 
may be related both to the primary 
pattern of the individual child and to 
the over-all attitudes of the parents. 

It also appears that while the pa- 
rental attitudes do play a very impor- 
tant role in influencing the child’s de- 
velopment, the direction of this 
influence is significantly affected by 
the child’s primary reaction pattern. 
For example, several mothers have 
been pressuring and domineering in 
their approach. In two cases, the chil- 
dren have developed strong negativis- 
tic trends, but in a third case it is 
significant that the child has become 
acquiescent to his mother’s demands 
and even submissive. The first two 
children have intense, negative and 
non-adaptive primary reactive charac- 
teristics, whereas the third is mild, 
positive and adaptive, 

It has also been of great interest to 
observe the progressive crystallization 
of specific parental attitudes related to 
the primary reactive characteristics of 
the child. Where the child’s primary 
pattern has made his care easy, the 
mother has often shown a much 
quicker and more intense develop- 
ment of positive attitudes than in 
those cases in which the child’s pri- 
mary reactions have made his care 
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more difficult and time-consuming. 
This influence of the child on the par- 
ent has been most dramatically evi- 
dent in two families where there are 
twins who showed differences in pat- 


terning of reactivity from early 
infancy on. In each family, the 
mother, who started with the same 


attitude toward the two infants, has 
developed increasingly dissimilar 
responses to them as they have grown 
older. In large part these attitudes are 
based on her reaction to their primary 
differences. In 3 other families with 
twins with similar patterning each to 
the other, this differentiation of paren- 
tal attitude has not been evident. 


OTHER SPECIAL EVENTS 


Five children were hospitalized 
during the first two years of life for 
various illnesses and operative proce- 
dures. The mothers stayed at the hos- 
pital with the child either for part or 
all of each day. No significant dis- 
turbance related to the hospitalization 
was evident in three children after the 
return home. In one child there was à 
moderate reaction which appeared re- 
lated to the limitations imposed by a 
hip cast. Only in one child was there 
marked disturbance. In this case the 
mother was very pressuring, overpro- 
tective and at the same time hostile to 
the child, and during the one week 
Period of hospitalization literally in- 
sisted on staying with her day and 
night. 

Ten children have had to wear an 
orthopedic foot bar at night for sev- 
eral months or more during the first 
year of life, After the initial period of 
adaptation, which took several days to 
two weeks, no persistent disturbance 
ìn reaction to this restraint developed, 
except in the same child mentioned 
above with severe reaction to hospital- 
lzation, 


Separation or divorce of the parents 
has occurred in 4 famflies, in each 
case before the child was 2 years of 
age. No significant acute disturbance 
has occurred in any of these children, 
though, of course, no prediction can 
be made as to any long-term effects. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The above data indicate that the 
character of the response of a young 
child to specific situations or to the 
over-all attitude of the parent is the 
result of the interplay between envi- 
ronmental factors and the primary re- 
action pattern. With certain events, 
such as weaning and toilet-training, 
the parent can guide and modify the 
approach in accordance with the re- 
actions of the individual child so that 
disturbance is kept to a minimum. 
With the birth of a younger sibling, 
where the parent does not have this 
degree of control over the situation, 
the possibility of disturbance is much 
greater. The influence of the child’s 
primary reaction pattern is more ob- 
vious in the marked variability of re- 
sponse of different children to this 
event. 

On the other hand, the data do not 
support the concept that weaning and 
toilet-training are necessarily trau- 
matic, an assumption usually based on 
the hypothesis that these events cause 
frustration of libidinous drives. Such 
frustration, and such fixed drive states 
are not evident in the behavior of the 
various children in this study. This is 
especially highlighted by the number 
of cases in which the child, instead of 
clinging to such presumed instinctual 

atifications, initiated weaning or 
toilet-training himself over the moth- 
er’s resistance. 

Further, our data do not support 
the prevalent idea that the process of 
socialization in the young child neces- 
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sarily involves a sequence of frustrat- 
ing and traumatic events. This con- 
cept is based on the assumption that it 
must always be a negative experience 
for the child to give up an activity 
such as sucking which is associated 
with the gratification of a biological 
need, or to lose a part of the mother’s 
time and attention if she returns to 
work or a younger sibling enters the 
family, or to change initial patterns of 
activity as the result of training, such 
as in bladder and bowel evacuation. 
The learning of the many social re- 
straints necessary for the child’s 
safety, for the recognition of the 
needs of others, and for the preven- 
tion of damage to household objects, 
is also considered to involve primarily 
the frustration of the child’s own 
drives. Absent from these various 
formulations is the concept that the 
processes involved in socialization 
may have very important positive 
aspects for the child. The learning of 
a new activity, the mastery of a func- 
tion such as sphincter control, the 
stimulus for changes in behavorial 
patterns provided by the identification 
with and desire to imitate a parent or 
older sibling may have important 
positive effects on the growing child. 
The wide variations in response to 
similar environmental situations oc- 
curring during the process of social- 
ization shown by the children in this 
study indicate that it is impossible to 
make any generalization as to the 
effect of such events that will be valid 
for all children. Every experience is 
an individualized one for each child 
and its psychological influence can be 
understood only in terms of the en- 
vironmental context in which it occurs 
and of the primary characteristics of 
reactivity of the child. 
Finally, it is important for parents 
to know that their basic activities with 
the infant, such as weaning, toilet- 
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training, and the teaching of various 
restraints and prohibitions, are not 
necessarily traumatic and frustrating 
to the child, and may even be positive 
experiences. The same is true of 
events which result in the diminution 
of the mother’s time devoted to that 
particular child, as with the birth 
of a younger sibling. Prevalent psychi- 
atric attitudes have led innumerable 
mothers to feel apprehensive as to the 
potentially harmful effects of these 
activities and events on the child, so 
that the normal processes of child- 
care take on the aspect of a hazardous 
and treacherous project (2). This ap- 
prehension was graphically demon- 
strated by the mothers in our stud 
population who resisted the child’s 
spontaneous demand to be weaned 
early, for fear of its consequences. 
The reassurance that the normal pro- 
cesses of socialization are not neces- 
sarily fraught with all kinds of psycho- 
logical dangers for the child has 
proven very helpful to these mothers, 
and can, with profit, be extended to 
all those who have suffered from the 
influence of incorrect theory. 
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WILLIAM GOLDFARB 


Variations in Adolescent Adjustment 
of Institutionally-Reared Children 


Recently much attention has been 
directed to the effects of institutional 
experience during infancy on the psy- 
chological development’ of children. 
Institutional rearing is characterized 
by an atmosphere of extreme psycho- 
logical privation. In contrast to nor- 
mal family rearing, the congregate 
tutelage of babies may be described 
as lacking a warm, affectionate, con- 
tinuous contact between child and the 
specific adult parent-person. Human 
relationships are superficial and brief. 
There is limited stimulation and ordi- 
nary cultural and language experi- 
ences are absent. Finally, this type of 
rearing does not encourage the devel- 
opment of internal control of behav- 
ior, but stresses external control by 
institution routine. 


From American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 17 (1947), 449-57. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association and the author. Copyright 1947 
by the American Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation, Inc. 


The consequences of this type of 
rearing atmosphere have been studied 
clinically and experimentally (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9). All investigations have 
confirmed the finding that a develop- 
mental primitivization of personalit 
occurs. In other words, the child tends 
to react to reality demands in the very 
simple, diffuse, repetitive, aimless, 
stereotyped, passive fashion of the 
young infant. The resultant distortions 
in psychological growth are mani- 
fested in all facets of the child charac- 
ter—whether it be feeling, relation- 
ship to others, conscience, intellect, 
perceptual response and conceptual 
activity. It would also seem that a 
continuous period of psychological 
privation in infancy is unusually per- 
sistent in its destructive effects. Long 
after the baby has left the institution 
and even after years in a foster home, 
he still demonstrates isolated, infan- 
tile, impoverished character trends. 
He is dependent, demanding, and un- 
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able to reciprocate the affection he so 
insatiably and persistently seeks. His 
intellectual growth potential has been 
equally frustrated and he reacts to 
problems on a highly concretistic level 
that verifies the absence of an intelli- 
gent approach to new adjustments. 
Response to problems is typically non- 
reflective, perseverative or situation- 
ally determined. 

Privation effects are permanent in 
institution children. Our experience 
has consistently shown that virtually 
all these children show similar per- 
sonality traits in varying intensity and 
conspicuousness. The permanence of 
institutional effects and the homoge- 
neity of the institution group respect- 
ing the resultant character trends 
have contributed to a keen sense of 
professional discouragement. The 
psychological injury is analogous to 
the crippling physical loss of a limb 
which can never be stimulated to 
grow again. It would be profitless, 
however, to fall prey to the kind of 
utter pessimism which in itself pre- 
cludes the hopeful investigation of 
therapeutic cues. Inasmuch as we now 
have good diagnostic understanding 
of the mechanism and results of the 
privation process, we should begin to 
hypothesize and test out techniques 
for the amelioration of the deleterious 
effects of that process. 

With this orientation, we began to 
consider the interesting fact of some 
degree of variation and individual 
difference, in spite of the homogeneity 
or narrow range of character type: 
Our studies and clinical experience 
showed that maladjustment was by 
far the outstanding trend in institution 
children after they had left the in- 
fants’ home and were in foster homes. 
While one could easily demonstrate 
the typical character effects in every 
child who had had a sizeable period 
of privation, there was à small group 


who, while showing the privation 
effects, were socially and emotionally 
better adjusted than others. If we 
could explain this variation in adjust- 
ment, it was our hope to find leads for 
the therapeutic alleviation of the 
privation effects. 

The present study is an attempt to 
investigate factors in individual his- 
tories to account for some well- 
adjusted institution children in foster 
homes in contrast to the far greater 
number described as maladjusted. 
Were there any differences in the in- 
stitutional experience of the two con- 
trasting groups? Was the individual 
adjustment of each child character- 
ized by consistency over the years? 
What part did the true parents con- 
tribute to adjustment differences? Did 
the well-adjusted children experience 
more affection from the early days of 
their placement in foster homes? 


EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION AND 
PROCEDURE 


A preliminary survey was made of 
all children in Foster Home Bureau 
who had been reared in a specific 
baby institution prior to placement in 
foster homes. With some degree of 
variation, the transfer from insti- 
tution to foster home had occurred at 
about the age of three. The case 
workers, who were supervising the 
children in their foster homes, rated 
the children in accord with the follow- 
ing categories of adjustment: 

Good adjustment. The child is well 
adjusted, has no serious problems and 
functions well in school, home, and 
community. Emotional problems are 
not observed or are adequately han- 
dled. 

Mild problem adjustment. The 
child shows some problem behavior. 
His difficulties do not cause marked 
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disturbances, however, in the school, 
home, or community. 

Severe problem adjustment. The 
child demonstrated severe problem 
behavior or extreme emotional diffi- 
culties. 

It was arbitrarily decided to study 
institution children, 12 years of age 
and over, who had been in foster 
homes longer than in baby institu- 
tions. Because of their age and the 
length of time spent in foster homes, 
the foster home and community had 
had opportunity to contribute to the 
individual differences among the chil- 
dren; if environmental variation fol- 
lowing the institution setting ac- 
counted for any of the individual 
variations. 

Children in the well-adjusted cate- 
gory (A) were equated with those in 
the severely maladjusted category (C) 
in terms of age and sex. When the 
two groups were equated, it was 
known that all the children had been 
in the baby institution some time 
during the first three years of life. 
More definitive information had as yet 
not been gathered. 

Each group included eight boys 
and seven girls. The mean age of the 
well-adjusted group was 14 years, 5 
months (+ 2 years, 1 month). The 
mean age of the poorly adjusted 
group was 14 years, 8 months (+ 2 
years, 1 month). Thus the two groups 
did not differ significantly in age 
(Table 2). 

The data to be discussed were de- 
rived from a careful evaluation of 
each child’s case record. We recog- 
nized that a case record for use in a 
service agency must be employed cau- 
tiously in research. We did find it 
feasible, however, to utilize the case 
record for the evaluation of some 
gross and patently salient features in 
the child’s history. Age and other 
quantitative information, of course, 


were all accurate and verified. In the 
course of the study, each child’s his- 
tory was rated as follows: 

1. (a) The child’s adjustment during 
the first six months following transfer 
from the institution to foster home 
was evaluated. Following the previ- 
ously utilized definitions of adjust- 
ment, each child was rated in one of 
these categories: good adjustment; 
mild problem adjustment; severe 
problem adjustment. (b) The total 
number of foster home replacements 
was recorded. 

2. Regarding each child’s institu- 
tion experience, the following infor- 
mation was ascertained: (a) child’s 
age on entrance to the institution; (b) 
age when transferred to the foster 
home; (c) length of time that child 
was cared for by the institution. 

3, Attempt was made to rate the 
responses of each child’s first foster 
parents to that child. The case records 
were insufficient for the valid rating of 
deep and more subtle emotional re- 
sponses. We felt on safest ground in 
making the following single evalua- 
tion of affectional response of the first 
foster parents: (a) one or both were 
overtly warm and demonstratively 
affectionate with the child; (b) neither 
parent was overtly and demonstra- 
tively affectionate. 

4, Regarding the true parents, rec- 
ord was made of: (a) parental inter- 
est; and (b) extent of overt aggressive 
interference in the foster home. 

A parent was rated as interested if 
he or she visited regularly and at least 
once a month. A parent was interfer- 
ing if she visited excessively, was an 
obstacle in the usual routine of the 
foster home, expressed open and 
destructive criticism in the foster 
home, and precipitated struggle with 
the foster parents. Separate ratings 
were made for the institution and 
foster home periods of care, 
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The variance of the data and the 
reliability of differences were deter- 
mined in accord with the small 
sample theory (8). With continuous 
data, the “t” ratio, based on the best 
estimate of standard deviation, was 
employed for evaluating the signifi- 
cance of differences. Where the data 
were non-continuous, the Chi-square 
method for testing the reliability of 
statistical association was used. In the 
tables and statistical summations that 
follow, P represents the per cent prob- 
ability that a divergence as large or 
larger than the one observed could 
have occurred by chance. We accepted 
a P of less than 5 per cent to mean that 
the observed difference was statisti- 
cally reliable. 

Our first interest was in the degree 
of developmental consistency within 


the experimental groups. Were the 
presently maladjusted institutional 
children always more maladjusted 


than the presently well-adjusted chil- 
dren? This question is answered in 
part by the data derived from ratings 
of each child’s adjustment during the 
first six months in a foster home, 1M- 
mediately following transfer from the 
institution (Table 1). It is clear that 
more of the children who were poorly 
adjusted in adolescence were also 
poorly adjusted in the earliest days in 
foster homes. In significant contrast, 
more of the well-adjusted adolescent 
children had been well adjusted dur- 
ing the first six months of initial foster 
home placement. 

This trend to consistency of group 
differences in general gent 
probably obtained during the whole 
of the children’s foster home pet 
ence, We are confirmed in this = 
by the fact that the poorly-adjuste 
children had had significantly more 
replacements (Table 2). It is possi e 
to say qualitatively that a major cause 
for replacement was the unacceptable 


behavior of the children. From a pre- 
vious controlled study of replacements, 
we also know that deviating or diff- 
cult behavior is a particularly out- 
standing cause among children who 
had spent their infant years in a baby 
institution (4). 

The above evidence would support 
the provocative hypothesis that a pre- 
disposition to good or problem adjust- 
ment was largely fixed by factors 
which operated during the period of 
active privation in the institution. It 
is, nevertheless, pertinent to deter- 
mine if the variation in adjustment is 
at all associated with the influence of 
the true and foster parents of the chil- 
dren. 

Case work experiences with de- 
pendent children would verify the be- 
lief that the extent of affectional 
response on the part of the foster 
parents is often of essential impor- 
tance in determining the adequacy of 
the child’s adjustment in their home 
(Table 1). First foster parents were 
selected for evaluation because the 
case work observations of the initial 
placement and foster parents’ attitudes 
and responses were likely to be care- 
ful and very complete. An unsatisfac- 
tory first placement might conceivably 
start the vicious cycle of problem be- 
havior followed by replacement, more 
exaggerated symptomatic reaction as 
a result of the first replacement, and 
finally a series of replacements. Actu- 
ally, we find that the first foster par- 
ents of the children in both the well- 
adjusted and poorly-adjusted groups 
were closely similar in qualities of 
affectional response. The majority 
were outwardly affectionate and 
warm with the children (Table 1). 
This is not strange if one considers 
that the placement workers were 
sensitively aware of what the children 
had missed in the institution, and put 
effort into finding homes with special 
qualities of warmth and tolerance. In 
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TABLE | 


Adjustment during First Placement, Affectional Response 


of First Foster Parents, Reactions of True Parents 


Well Poorly Chi- 
adjusted adjusted square P-% 
Child’s adjustment during first placement 
Good 9 2 
Problem (mild and severe) 6 13 7.034 Less than 1 
Response of first foster parents 
Demonstrative 12 13 
Undemonstrative 3 2 .237 50-70 
Interest of true father 
When child in institution 
Interested 5 3 
Uninterested 10 12 -682 30-50 
When child in foster home 
Interested 2 4 
Uninterested 13 11 .836 30-50 
Interest of mother 
When child in institution 
Interested 3 4 
Uninterested 12 11 .133 70-80 
When child in foster home 
Interested 4 5 
Uninterested 11 10 .162 50-70 
Interference by true parent in foster home 
Interference 2 3 
No interference 13 12 .239 50-70 


addition, prospective foster parents 
were prepared to receive the children. 
Point was made of the meagreness of 
the institution environment, the 
child’s unusual need for affection and 
attention, his poor speech, his igno- 
rance regarding the new physical en- 
vironment of the foster home. This 
poignant picture tended to stimulate 
strong reactions of sympathy, love, 
and the desire to fill the gaps in the 
child’s life. 

Nor did the true parents of the two 
groups differ in extent of positive in- 
terest in the child or destructive inter- 
ference in the foster home. Most of 


the mothers and fathers of the chil- 
dren in both groups showed equally 
irregular or no interest in the children 
at all. This was true both when the 
children were in the institution and 
later in foster homes. Similarly, 
equally few of the true parents in 
both groups were excessively prone to 
interfere in the foster home. 

The brief table below would not 
encourage the belief that gross 
pathology or Constitutional inferiorit 
in the backgrounds of the children 
might account for the fact that one 
group is well adjusted and the other 
poorly adjusted. Because a majority of 
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TABLE 2 
Institution Data: Age (Months), Time under Care (Months), Replacements 
Dif- Sigma 
ference of 
Well adjusted Poorly adjusted in dif- 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma means ference t P-% 
Age 173.22 24.60 175.75 2496 2.53 9.05 2.79 70-80 
Age on admission 10.94 7.47 5.80 5.42 5.14 238 2.155 2-5 
Age on leaving 36.35 10.80 39.75 5.51 340 3.13 1.086 20-30 
Time under care 25.48 11.43 33.95 7.27 8.47 3.49 2.428 2-5 
No. of replacements 1.00 161 313 287 213 60 3.550 less 
than 1 
TABLE 3 
Age on Admission to Institution 
Well Poorly Chi- 
adjusted adjusted square P-% 
Below 6 months a 11 
1l 4 6.532 1-2 


6 months and over 


the fathers were putative, only the 
maternal background has been ex- 
amined. 


Well Poorly 
adjusted adjusted 
Mothers psychotic 2 > 
Mothers defective 2 i 
2 


Mothers delinquent 


To avoid reliance on impression, 
and in the absence of systematic psy- 
chiatric and psychological diagnoses 
of each mother, note was made only 
of those mothers who had been insti- 
tutionalized for psychosis, mental de- 
ficiency or antisocial and criminal þe- 
havior. It is certainly evident that the 
poorly-adjusted children did not ex: 
ceed the well-adjusted in number of 
mothers with such extreme maladjust- 
ment that institutionalization had 
been necessary. 


Increasingly, therefore, the weight 


of evidence would bolster the conclu- 
sion that most of the variation in com- 
munity adjustment of children, whose 
first years were spent in an institution, 
is to be explained by the primary 
privation experience in the institution. 
To test this hypothesis further, the 
two groups were compared for age at 
entrance to and the total time spent in 
the institution (2 and 3). We find that 
the poorly-adjusted children entered 
the institution at a significantly 
younger age than did the well- 
adjusted. The former group entered at 
a mean age of six months, while the 
latter group entered at a mean age of 
eleven months. It is also a reliable fact 
that more of the poorly-adjusted chil- 
dren entered the institution below the 
age of six months. 

It is further evident that the poorly- 
adjusted group had spent more time 
in the institution, an average of 34 
months, with 25 months as average 
for the well-adjusted group. Addi- 
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tional investigation might help to de- 
cide whether age at entrance or dura- 
tion of care in the institution was of 
more significance in producing later 
maladjustment. At present it may be 
said that both factors are associated 
with a continuing history of malad- 
justment even after leaving the insti- 
tution. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been shown that a depriving 
institutional experience in infancy has 
an enduring harmful psychological 
effect on children, even if these chil- 
dren are removed from the institution 
and placed in foster homes at about 
the age of three years. The majority 
present a continuing history of mal- 
adjustment, yet individual differences 
in social and emotional adjustment 
have been observed within the group 
of deprived children. This investiga- 
tion was begun in the hope and belief 
that an understanding of the factors 
associated with these individual varia- 
tions in adjustment might help in the 
formation of a treatment program to 
counteract the effects of the privation 
process. The present findings are not 
encouraging. We have been able to do 
relatively little once the damage has 
been wrought. 

On transfer from the institution, all 

the children were placed with care- 
fully selected foster parents. Though 
foster parents were ready to receive 
these children and offer them warm, 
affectionate care, the foster home ex- 
perience did not markedly affect the 
course of adjustment of these chil- 
dren. A majority of them who ad- 
justed poorly in the first Plasmant 
were destined to remain so throug 
the adolescent age, when studied. 
Similarly, a majority of the “per SA 
who adjusted well in the first place- 
ment remained well adjusted. 


The behavior of the true parents, 
also, was not significantly associated 
with the course of the children’s ad- 
justment in the foster home. Both well- 
adjusted and poorly-adjusted children 
had uninterested parents. They gave 
little of a positive nature to the chil- 
dren and did little to interfere actively 
in the foster home. 

We are reinforced in our convic- 
tion, therefore, that the predisposition 
to poor adjustment is fixed in the 
course of the infant privation experi- 
ence in the institution. The earlier the 
age at which this experience is initi- 
ated and the longer its duration, the 
greater is the extent of maladjustment 
likely to be manifest. 

Since we find that most of the mal- 
adjusted children entered the institu- 
tion below the age of six months and 
most of the well-adjusted children 
entered above that age, the lasting 
importance of the first half year in the 
child’s life is strikingly “indicated. 
Even some professional workers have 
the mistaken belief that the psycho- 
logical needs of the babies below the 
age of a year are simple and second- 
ary to his physical needs. This may 
account for the complacency with 
which dependent infants are fre- 
quently placed in congregate shelters 
and kept there for prolonged periods 
pending the formulation of a perma- 
nent plan. The children in the present 
study had originally been cared for in 
an institution with an unusual physi- 
cal plant and an outstanding program 
of medical prevention. Babies below 
the age of nine months were each 
kept in their own little cubicles to 
prevent the spread of epidemic infec- 
tion. Their only contacts with adults 
occurred during those few hurried 
moments when they were dressed, 
changed, or fed by nurses. These 
nurses had neither training nor time 
and resources to offer love and atten- 
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tion to a large group of babies. To be 
sure, there were no epidemics over 
many years. The almost complete 
social isolation during that first year of 
life, however, and the only slight en- 
richment of experience that followed 
in the next two years should be 
viewed as psychologically toxic and 
lasting in effect. 

Cold, isolated, depriving experience 
during the first months of life impedes 
the normal development of such ma- 
ture qualities as personal security and 
independence, a deep, personal, 
reciprocating interest in others, 
appropriate inhibition, and a reflec- 
tive, organizing mental approach to 
problems. The very absence of these 
qualities in the deprived children has 
also made it very difficult to reach 
them on more than a casual basis or to 
affect significantly their adjustment 
subsequent to transfer from the insti- 
tution. Treatment efforts, case work 
activity, and the best wishes of foster 
parents have been of limited conse- 
quence where the damage resulting 
from psychological privation first oc- 
curred at a very early age and wa 
then exaggerated by a prolongec 
elaboration of the privation experi- 
ence over several years. 

This is not to impugn our well- 
founded belief in the more general 
therapeutic accessibility of disturbed 
children. Primary privation in infancy 
differs from the more common neu- 
rotic experiences of children both in 
dynamics and character outcome. In 
previous papers (5, 6), for exam) i 
we contrasted the children deprive 
in their early years in institutions vath 
rejected children. It was our belie 
that the latter are more responsive to 


iatric methods. 
present day psychiatric cne Aiidh 


ample, 


The basic lesson is , 
emphasizes prevention rather oo 
treatment after the personality as 


been crippled. As far as is practical, 


babies should be kept out of institu- 
tions. Yet we are still faced with the 
necessity for treating those children 
unfortunate enough to have been 
placed in institutions in infancy or to 
have experienced equivalent priva- 
tion. Placement in normal families has 
not been fully effective. Nor have I 
seen even one example of significantly 
favorable response to treatment by 
traditional methods of child psychi- 
atry. Evidently the present need is 
bold experimentation in therapeusis 
based on a comprehension of the ge- 
netic development, the special needs 
and the unique character structure of 
the child with a history of excessive 
deprivation in infancy. 
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NATHANIEL HERMAN EISEN 


Some Effects of Early Sensory Deprivation on Later 
Behavior: The Quondam Hard-of-Hearing Child 


Within the past few years there has 
been an increasing interest in the 
effects on adult behavior of temporary 
sensory deprivation during early 
stages of the developmental process. 
As an area of interest to psychologists, 
it stems primarily from Hebb’s (5) 
theoretical neurophysiological model 
of the function of the nervous system, 
and psychoanalytically oriented inter- 

retations of the effects of mother- 
child separation on later mental 
health (1). Among other contributions 
to the picture have been Piaget's (8) 
conceptualizations of various aspects 
of the child’s intellectual develop- 
ment, and Fullers (3) work on the 
effects of early genetic-experiential in- 
teractions on the development of later 
behavior. Recently Hunt (6, 7) has 
made an extensive analysis of the ob- 
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servations, experiments, and theory in 
this area, and has developed a unify- 
ing point of view. One reason for the 
importance of this area for both psy- 
chological theory (2) and application 
(9) is the possibility that such tempo- 
rary sensory deprivations, if they oc- 
cur at certain crucial stages of the 
developmental process, may prove to 
have irreversible effects. 

Although there has been a rich in- 
teraction among observation, theory, 
and experiment in this area, for obvi- 
ous reasons the experimental work has 
been done largely with infrahuman 
organisms, including rats, cats, dogs, 
and primates. When early sensory dep- 
rivation has been induced experi- 
mentally, it has to a great extent been 
either deprivation of vision or non- 
specific social deprivation. Clinical 
observations of the effects of early 
sensory deprivation have either 
involved deprivation of vision or non- 
specific deprivations under the rubric 
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of “maternal deprivation.” To the 
writer’s knowledge, there have been 
only two studies reported of the 
effects of early temporary auditory 
deprivation on later behavior, and 
both of these were experimental 
studies of the behavior of rats; one 
was the classic study of Wolf (10) and 
the other a recent replication of it by 
Gauron and Becker (4). 

The writer, a clinical psychologist, 
has over a number of years seen sev- 
eral children with adjustment prob- 
lems which may be ascribed to tem- 
porary auditory deprivation during 
the first 2 or 3 years of life. Following 
is a typical case history of a “quondam 
hard-of-hearing” child. 

James, a 7-year-old white boy, was 
referred for psychological evaluation 
because he was having adjustment 
problems in school. In the first grade 
he had been inattentive, had made a 
poor social adjustment, and had had 
learning difficulties. His teacher, con- 
cerned about his poor attention and 
his delayed reaction to questions and 
instructions, had considered the pos- 
sibility that James was hard-of-hear- 
ing, and had referred him for a hear- 
ing examination. The otologist re- 
ported that James’ hearing was well 
within normal limits. James’ behavior 
showed no change, the process was 
repeated soon after he entered secon 
grade on the basis of a “social promo- 
tion,” and it was finally decided that 
the problem must be “psychological 
or “emotional” in origin. 

Psychological evaluation showed 
James to be capable of functioning at 
least within the average range. Noth- 
ing was obtained from the play inter- 
view, the psychological test data, or 
the history to suggest the possibility of 
brain damage, psychosis, oF autism; 
James was able to relate well, he 
showed adequate reality testing for 
his age, and adequate performance in 


tasks of perception and coordination. 
Also eliminated as possible explana- 
tions of the reported behavior were 
malingering and such neurotic dis- 
orders as conversion reaction. Malin- 
gering, as a form of deviant behavior, 
must have some motivation such as 
the child’s desire to express hostility 
towards authority figures, or it must 
provide some reward such as special 
attention, and no such motivation or 
rewards could be demonstrated in this 
case. Conversion reaction symptoms 
usually are associated with primary 
and secondary gains, and these could 
not be demonstrated with regard to 
James either. 

James’ behavior during the exami- 
nation and in response to the test 
materials showed many of the charac- 
teristics of a hard-of-hearing child. He 
had difficulty in localizing sounds, and 
at various times could not tell whether 
background noises originated in the 
testing room or in the street five floors 
below. Words out of context were not 
discriminated clearly, and instead of 
defining them he sometimes gave 
clang associations (@.g., donkey-duck; 
nitroglycerine-nightmare). His fund 
of general information and his ability 
to fnd words to express his thoughts 
were relatively impoverished, as com- 

ared with his over-all ability as esti- 
mated from nonverbal tests. He had 
great difficulty in tasks requiring ab- 
straction or conceptualization. He also 
seemed to have some difficulty in 
understanding what was expected of 
him in social situations, nor did he 
seem to understand why other people 
acted as they did in such situations. 

James’ history revealed that he had 
had middle ear infections intermit- 
tently during the first 3 years of his 
life. These apparently had not been 
painful, and had gone unnoticed for 
some time. However, the parents be- 
came concerned when James showed 
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retarded speech development, and be- 
cause he “did not pay attention. 
Medical care seemed to alleviate the 
source of the infection, and James has 
had no difficulty with his hearing 
since the age of 3. However, the fail- 
ure to “pay attention” has persisted, 
and the parents have attributed it to 
malingering. They have been in turn 
overprotective and punitive in re- 
sponse to this aspect of James’ be- 
havior; the mother, especially, has 
been extremely inconsistent in dealing 
with James, since she herself had 
punitive parents and was very much 
rejected by her siblings for her “bad 
behavior” as a child. 

Although the parents reported that 
James’ speech development pro- 
gressed in a normal and adequate 
manner, once the hearing difficulty 
was cleared up, both his teachers and 
the present writer noticed a peculiar- 
ity in his communication. There 
seemed to be a slight delay between 
stimulus and response, between ques- 
tion and answer, almost as if James 
were “thinking over” or “translating” 
speech into some more meaningful 
method of communication. It was this 
behavior that led his teachers to re- 
quest a hearing examination, 

Further inquiry revealed that 
James’ inattentiveness seemed to in- 
crease when he was in a stressful situ- 
ation, such as when he was called 
upon to recite in class, or when he 
was reprimanded at home, A similar 
pattern appeared in response to the 
psychological tests; the more stressful 
or complex the task, the more likely 
was James to ask to have the question 
repeated, or to indicate in other ways 
that he had not heard what had been 
said to him. 

The total picture reminded the 
writer of the behavior reported by 
Wolf (10) for his experimental rats; 
animals temporarily deprived of their 


hearing during their nursing period 
and who then had their hearing re- 
stored seemed to adjust adequately in 
later life with full development of 
their sensory resources, until their 
security was threatened by their being 
placed in a stressful competitive situ- 
ation. At this point the mature 
responses seemed to disintegrate and 
the rats acted as if they were still 
unable to hear. On the basis of this 
similarity, the writer has attempted to 
explain the problems of James and of 
children like him (the “quondam hard- 
of-hearing”) using concepts devel- 
oped out of the research and clinical 
observations in the area of sensory 
deprivation. 

The language in which these con- 
cepts have been expressed has varied 
from writer to writer, and has been 
drawn from a variety of theoretical 
Sources currently popular in psychol- 
ogy—perceptual theory, learning the- 
ory, information theory. As succinct a 
statement as any is that of Bruner (2): 


In general, an impoverished environment, 
one with diminished heterogeneity and 
a reduced set of opportunities for manip- 
ulation and discrimination, produces an 
adult organism with reduced abilities to 
discriminate, with Stunted strategies for 
coping with roundabout solutions, with 
less taste for exploratory behavior, and 
with a notably reduced tendency to draw 
inferences that serve to cement the dis- 
parate events of its environment. . . . 
To these evidences of reduced capacities, 
which may indeed be irreversible, al- 
though there has not yet been a full- 
scale attempt to provide adequate ther- 
apy toward overcoming these deficits, 
we should add the fact that there seem 
to be critical periods operative. Unless 
certain forms of stimulation-cum-learning 
take place before a certain point in (an 
organism’s) life, there appear to be cer- 
tain very intractable changes (p. 199). 


The child who, like James, has had 
hearing difficulties early in life, dur- 
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ing those crucial stages in which one 
learns to listen to the speech of others, 
to pay attention, to respond with 
speech and to develop relationships 
with others, may never learn to do 
these things in a normal or adequate 
manner. He fails to make fine discrim- 
inations among sounds, or to localize 
them. Lacking basic attitudes with re- 
gard to interpersonal communication, 
he fails to acquire the vocabulary and 
the general information acquired by 
the normal child who listens, pays 
attention, and attempts speech. As 
maturation proceeds, he does not 
have the necessary foundation out of 
which develops the use of implicit 
speech or thought. This in turn leads 
to inadequate development of higher 
order processes of abstraction and 
conceptualization. In school he may 
have difficulty learning to read.* 

Once the hearing difficulty disap- 
pears the child may learn to use 
speech in a manner that seems normal 
on superficial examination. However, 
the reported delay between stimulus 
and response, the impression James 
gives of “not listening or paying atten- 
tion,” suggests that this may not be 
the case. Speech for children like 
James may not become the easy basis 
for interpersonal relationships that it 
is for most people. If this is the case, 
we would expect the more complex 
and integrated aspects of behavior 
dependent on normal relationships— 
social behavior, emotional responsive- 
ness—to develop in atypical fashion. 
This is what seems to have happened 
to James. 

The relationship between early 
temporary auditory deprivation and 
later behavioral or adjustment devia- 
tions does not seem to be a simple or 
direct one, however. According to 
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Wolf (10), his rats showed the effects 
of early deprivation primarily under 
the stress of competition; under condi- 
tions of isolated performance, the two 
groups performed alike. A similar 
situation seems to exist for the 
quondam hard-of-hearing child; com- 
petition seems to exacerbate if not to 
elicit the deviant behavior. (School 
might be considered a competitive 
situation for any child; in James’ case, 
although his IQ was 106, this placed 
him second from the bottom of a class 
in which the average IQ was in the 
120s.) It is likely, therefore, that hard- 
of-hearing-like behavior in children 
who have been subject to early tem- 
porary auditory deprivation is a func- 
tion not only of this early deprivation, 
but of the child’s ability to tolerate 
competition, stress, or frustration of 
various kinds, We are dealing, it 
seems, with the effects of the interac- 
tion of at least two sets of variables. 

But the child’s ability to withstand 
stress is itself the resultant of several 
factors in his life history. One of these 
would be the specific reactions of his 
parents to his early hearing difficul- 
tiestheir tendency to ignore it, to 
become overly concerned about it, to 
take it in stride, etc.; that is, whether 
they become overprotective, overly re- 
jecting, or showed the “normal” or 
“proper” amount of concern. Another 
factor influencing the child’s ability to 
withstand stress would be the parents’ 
general child rearing techniques, irre- 
spective of the child’s hearing difficul- 
ties (insofar as the interactive effects 
could be partialed out). All of the 
quondam _hard-of-hearing children 
seen by the writer have come from 
atypical or abnormal familial back- 
grounds: broken homes, extreme so- 
cioeconomic impoverishment, parents 
who were themselves emotionally dis- 
turbed in some way. From the his- 
tories of these children, he has the 
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impression that these children might 
have developed in abnormal fashion 
even if there had been no sensory 
deprivation; the fact that they were 
deprived during a crucial stage of de- 
velopment merely provided the ave- 
nue into which the abnormality was 
channeled. 

In other words, before the quon- 
dam hard-of-hearing child shows be- 
havior deviant enough to come to the 
attention of the psychologist, there 
has to have occurred the interaction 
of a number of variables: 


A. Predisposing factors 
1. Biological 

a. Infection or other disease lead- 
ing to hearing loss during crucial 
stages of preverbal and early verbal 
development. This clears up at a later 
stage. 

2. Psychological 

a. A family background leading 
to faulty personality development—at 
least a lowered tolerance for stress or 
competition. 

b. Familial reaction to the hear- 
ing difficulty so as to intensify the 
lowered stress tolerance, 

B. Precipitating factors 

In most instances, the stresses and 
strains of adjustment to school, peers, 
and other social factors that the child 
encounters as he leaves the more 
sheltered environment of the home. 


All of the above factors interact 
within the matrix of a society in which 
there are certain demands and expec- 
tations with regard to the use of 
speech, the “paying of attention,” etc. 
All other factors being equal, we 
would not expect the quondam hard- 
of-hearing child to come to the psy- 
chologist, or to be a matter of con- 
cern, unless these social expectations 
existed. , 

It follows from this analysis that 
there may be an inverse relationship 


between the degree of early tempo- 
rary auditory deprivation (either in 
severity or duration) and the other 
factors. This seems to be in accord 
with the observations of this writer. 

As was noted above, interest in the 
effects of sensory deprivation derives 
in part from the possibility that, if the 
deprivation occurs before what ma 
be a critical period in the life of the 
organism, the effects may prove to be 
irreversible. However, as Bruner (2) 
has pointed out, there has not yet 
been a full scale attempt to provide 
adequate therapy toward overcoming 
the effects of such deprivation. The 
clinical evidence, as summarized by 
Hebb (6), Hunt (7, 8), and others is 
equivocal, since the possibly relevant 
variables are confounded to an un- 
known degree. (The effects of ther- 
apy may prove to vary as a function 
of the position of the organism on the 
phylogenetic scale and the sensory 
modality in which deprivation occurs, 
as well as of the more obvious variables 
such as age of onset of deprivation, 
duration, and techniques of thera 
used.) Gauron and Becker (4) found 
that their rats learned to compete 
better with practice, and that “by the 
last four days of the second competi- 
tion the advantage of the nondeprived 
animal is hardly noticeable” (p. 692). 
However, the experimental design did 
not permit a clear inference as to the 
reason for the apparent recovery of 
function; age, practice, and domi- 
nance effects were confounded. 

While no systematic attempt was 
made to provide therapy for the few 
quondam hard-of-hearing children 
seen by the writer, two of them were 
able to obtain therapy. One of the 
children was seen for a period of sev- 
eral months by the writer, and reports 
from both his home and from the 
school indicated changes in behavior. 
However, these changes may have 
been due to a reduction in the ex- 
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ternal precipitating stresses, rather 
than to any modification of the more 
basic personality predispositions for 
the symptomatic behavior. 

James was the other child provided 
with therapy; he was seen by a school 
counselor for several months, while 
the mother was seen by the writer for 
about five sessions. In addition, a 
deliberate attempt was made to re- 
duce the external sources of stress by 
having him placed in a less competi- 
tive classroom situation, and by ex- 
plaining to his principal and to his 
new teacher the sources of his difficul- 
ties, as hypothesized above. As in the 
previous instance, reports from both 
home and school indicated improve- 
ment in behavior. 

The writer, with the idea of doing a 
follow-up study of the effects of 
therapy on James, contacted his par- 
ents just about 2 years after he had 
first been seen. The mother’s first 
words on the phone were, “I was just 
thinking of calling you; we have been 
concerned about James again. He 
was having difficulty both at home 
and in school—attention problems, 
learning problems, social adjustment 
problems. He was therefore seen 
again for a complete diagnostic evalu- 
ation, 

The diagnostic picture was much 
different this time. While James’ recall 
vocabulary was still relatively im- 
paired, his fund of general informa- 
tion was at a level expected of one 
of his over-all ability. His ability to 
conceptualize had also improved. He 
no longer showed the lack of under- 
standing of what to do or say in social 
situations, and in fact had developed 
a great deal of poise and even charm. 
However, further investigation sug- 
gested that this was a mere fagade, 
and that beneath his bright-eyed 
smile lay intense feelings that the 
world was a very threatening place. 
James’ defense against the world was 


emotional withdrawal covered up by 
a façade of what seemed to be charm 
and poise. The strain of maintaining 
this fagade made itself apparent in the 
very real adjustment difficulties he 
was experiencing. In this James very 
much resembled his mother, who had 
made a similar adjustment to life as a 
result of her own childhood experi- 
ences. Even his bright-eyed smile was 
very much like his mother’s. 

The specific details of this diagnos- 
tic picture are less important than the 
fact that James no longer resembled 
the other quondam hard-of-hearing 
children seen by the writer, nor did he 
present the same picture he had pre- 
sented 2 years before. While some of 
the characteristics which had led the 
writer to label James a quondam hard- 
of-hearing child were still present, 
they were far overshadowed by more 
“typical” neurotic manifestations. Had 
the writer not known the boy’s his- 
tory, and had he not evaluated the 
boy earlier, he would have overlooked 
those characteristics that have here 
been attributed to early temporary 
sensory deprivation, or he would have 
attributed them to severe emotional 
stress. 

James’ history does not answer the 

uestion as to the conditions under 
which the effects of early temporary 
sensory deprivation might be reversi- 
ble. But it does suggest that some of 
these effects might be modifiable 
under certain as yet unknown condi- 
tions. 

As was pointed out above, the 
effects of early temporary sensory dep- 
rivation are of both practical and 
theoretical importance. In dealing 
with deviant children, clinicians have 
a tendency to overlook those constitu- 
tional or biological characteristics that 
may serve as predisposing factors 
towards deviant behavior. The writer 
has seen several children, exemplified 
by James as described above, whose 
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deviant behavior seems due in part at 
least to the fact that they suffered 
early temporary auditory deprivation. 
While the deprivation in these cases 
does not explain by itself the fact that 
deviation occurred, it serves as a pre- 
disposing factor and may explain the 
direction of the deviation. However, 
further research is needed before the 
description of the quondam hard-of- 
hearing child can be accepted as a 
bona fide syndrome. 

The reversibility of the effects of 
early temporary sensory deprivation is 
of great theoretical as well as practical 
interest. As is obvious, experimental 
work in this area is possible only with 
infrahuman organisms; with such or- 
ganisms it is not possible to learn 
directly of the effects of auditory dep- 
rivation on speech and on the higher 
thought processes. If the quondam 
hard-of-hearing child presents a bona 
fide syndrome, we have here an 
“experiment of nature” and it may be 
possible to use these children as sub- 
jects of research into a number of 
areas, including the effects of varia- 
tions in therapeutic and educational 
techniques in modifying behavior and 
personality patterns established early 
in life. 
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Commentary 


Anne Anastasi’s paper was included as the landmark of that time when 
psychologists “came of age” on the nature-nurture question. It is lucid, 
thoughtful, and rich in suggestion for future areas of research. In the 
intervening nine years since the paper's publication, new developments 
required only one change at the author's request: the deletion of a 
single sentence about genetically-determined metabolic disorders. 

While Chapter 3 developed the implications of the interaction 
hypothesis for personality and Self-development, the authors’ concep- 
tual debt to Anastasi is obvious. Rather than rework the ideas further, 
let us set you a problem. Consider the following phenomena and offer 
a speculative explanation for them in light of the interaction hy- 
pothesis. 

First fact: for some years, elementary education experts have 
demonstrated the futility, and often potential harmfulness, of “forcing” 
the five-to-seven-year-old child to learn to read before his performance 
on a reading readiness test reflects a given level of development. The 
evidence in this area has been one of the clearest examples of the 
detrimental effects of training too early; both distaste for reading and 
the acquisition of maladaptive reading techniques frequently result 
from prereadiness training. , , 

Second fact: currently, careful research at the Responsive Environ- 
ments Foundation, Inc., nursery school in Hamden, Connecticut, indi- 
cates that three-to-four-year-old children acquire advanced proficiency 
in reading and composition in a matter of weeks when they are left 
alone 30 minutes daily with a computerized talking typewriter. No ill 
effects over a three-year period have been observed. ; ; 

How can you account for these two, apparently contradictory, lines 
of evidence? Use everything you know about (a) the characteristics s 
children in this a ge span, and (b) the public school room, programme 
instructional materials, and the behavior of parents and teachers as 


reading instructors. 
The papers by Bridges, Geber, 


Goldfarb report results of field obs € 
search has, = obvious reasons, made heavy use of this method of 


study; investigators are extremely wary of es, ned of 
infants until they are relatively certain that no exper nan a ia 
they use will be harmful. To compensate partially for the lack o 
control over antecedent conditions, investigators make repeated, de- 
tailed observations of many infants and youngsters in search of dis- 
criminable patterns of behavior. Another means of gaining something 
like experimental variation of antecedent conditions lies in taking ad- 


Chess et al., Thomas et al., and 
ervations. Child development re- 
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vantage of naturally occurring variations; this has led to what is known 
as cross-cultural research, as well as to studies of special groups within 
any society that have particular differences in background conditions. 
Geber’s study gives us a view of the first year of development in a 
culture providing, in relation to our customs, supranormal interper- 
sonal stimulation and nurturance. Goldfarb’s study of adolescents 
whose first three years of life were spent in an American orphanage 
utilizes an environment of subnormal interpersonal stimulation within 
our own culture. But you will notice that in each case more than one 
variable is different; we designate the interpersonal continuum as 
probably significant, but we cannot necessarily identify any other 
determinants operating simultaneously. 

Bridges studied spontaneously appearing differentiated emotional 
responses, in the sense suggested by Hebb in the earlier group of 
readings. This designation presupposes that the infant lives in an 
environment which is “normal” in the variety of people and objects 
which recur as patterns of stimulation to the youngster. Bridges’ 
infants, however, lived in a foundling home, and the Goldfarb study 
suggests we should hold in mind some questions about the Bridges 
findings. What are the conditions of living for Bridges’ infants? We 
know that from fifteen months on the children ‘spent some time daily 
together in a nursery; all of them for the three months of the study 
were subjected daily to several sources of stimulation (including the 
human observer’s face) in connection with the study; all of them daily 
were tended to by someone in relation to feeding, bathing, and 
changing. There seems to have been some continuity of nurses for each 
child, to judge from the remark that preferences for certain nurses 
appeared as early as six months. Moreover, some of these children still 
had parents who visited, which is an additional source of possibly 
important social stimulation. These details suggest to us a somewhat 
more stimulating and personally significant environment than Gold- 
farb’s children came from. However, we do not know because the 
principal attention of Bridges was directed to another question. 

Bridges looked to see if there were orderly patterns in emotional 
development; her descriptions suggest that there are such patterns or 
regularities, both in the classes of stimuli to which response is made 
and in the successive differentiation of several emotions. To the degree 
that the setting, interpersonal and physical, provided a “normal” range 
of stimulation we would expect the sequence of emotional differentia- 
tion to be found in the early development of family-reared children. 
However, knowing the routines usually essential in institutions—that 
they are maintained with greater regularity than in most families—we 
would expect that there are some differences between the two life 
settings that would affect the rate of emotional differentiation as well 
as the particular stimuli which would elicit emotions. The child in a 
responsive family setting gets an enormous amount of feedback from 
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others whenever his emotional states result in overt behavior. Those 
who nurture him respond to distress signals with rescue operations and 
to delight signals with behavior which perpetuates the delighted state. 
His emotional expressions thus come to effect changes, to serve as 
instrumental behavior, with some regularity. Many families would be 
expected to be more often responsive to infant emotions than could be 
true in an institution; this greater frequency of differential responsive- 
ness should lead to more rapid emergence of distinct patterns of 
emotional response. 

To appreciate the significance of Geber’s brief article, you should 
know something of the standardization of Gesell’s test. Arnold Gesell 
and his co-workers developed their age norms for response to simple 
stimulus objects and sounds by the observation of literally hundreds of 
youngsters in America. It was found subsequently that these norms are 
accurate for youngsters reared in Western Europe as well. In a 
way, we had come to accept these average responses of any age group, 
and the average variation of individuals around each norm, as matura- 
tionally-given laws of development. We were aware, of course, through 
observation of socially-deprived or nutritionally-deficient youngsters, 
that development could proceed much more slowly than “normal”; but 
we were unprepared for the extent to which it could be speeded up. 
The age of sitting or walking, for instance, was thought to be depen- 
dent primarily upon growth of bone, muscle, and neurological control; 
it still must be, of course, but it appears that social stimulation either 
i this biological development or hastens the utilization of it, or 

oth, 

The rapid development of motor, intellectual, and social ge 
tencies of Uganda infants does appear to be primarily a function of the 
continuous stimulation and responsiveness of the mother, who tends to 
little else for this first year. If you worked at solving ee 
hess problem a few pages ago, YOu may see some parallel phenomena 


there. However you may well wonder at the brief er a 
made about the abrupt and drastic change in the life of the Uganda 


child, usually some time after the first year of life. His ee ae 
rom being a continuously reassuring and attentive agent of reinforce- 


i -busy-with-other- 
ment” indi eldom comforting person 
ee m away to stay with relatives for an 


things. Sh d hi 

. She may even sen De | f 
indefinite tcl of time to accomplish the a farran 
interactive relationship. There is J aoa amid one of 
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time attention to the child is necessary for successful treatment. These 
events—the separation of mother and one-year-old, kwashiorkor, and 
the preconditions for successful treatment—seem functionally related, 
from what we know of behavior. From the individual differences in 
primary reaction pattern observed by Thomas, Chess, Birch, and 
Hertzig, we would hypothesize that some children are “constitution- 
ally” more vulnerable to the abrupt break in mother-child relationship 
than are others. 

The papers by Chess et al. and Thomas et al. are both based upon the 
observations from a single longitudinal study. As you can see, the first 
paper presents the data in relation to the nature-nurture interaction 
principle, while the second engages directly the notion, implicit in 
much child study since Freud, that socialization is a hair-raising 
experience for all children. There is a third important implication 
developed more fully in still another paper by this group of associates, 
but alluded to in these: the myth that parents are somehow inevitably 
to blame for everything that turns out badly (or responsible for all that 
turns out well) with their offspring. No one contests the fact that 
parental behavior, emotional and instrumental, plays an important role 
in shaping the various behaviors of their young; but the work by 
Thomas, Chess, Birch, and Hertzig underscores the joint contribution of 
individual predispositions and parental practices in determining per- 
sonality outcomes. The effects of what the parent does depend upon 
the special attributes of the organization of his child as a biological 
system. 

Chess et al. develop what seem to us two very important lines of 
thought. First of all, the majority of the children observed show 
responsiveness characterized by moderation, gradation, and relative 
flexibility in accommodating to new situations. For these children, 
variations in parental practices (probably within some “normal” range 
of nurturance and firmness) appear to be equally adequate for healthy 
development. We emphasize appear for the same reason that the 
authors speak cautiously: until the group is followed a number of years 
further in their development, we will not know if the current parent- 
child patterns of integration are adequate to all the developmental 
tasks ahead. However, it would appear that at the three-to five-year 
levels the children are doing well; this would lead us to predict that 
they will meet the next levels of behavioral organization well. The 
sequential dependencies we discussed earlier are such that one’s most 
accurate predictions are always to the next developmental level; this is 
based on the facts that the next step is the smallest, and radical 
environmental changes are less likely over short than long time periods. 
In addition, the mutually satisfying parent-child integration provides 
both with some optimism and resilience for any vicissitudes forthcom- 
ing in the next developmental tasks. 

Secondly, the authors observed a sizable minority of children whose 
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responsiveness was “extreme” with respect to one or more dimensions 
rated, which had the effect of making mutuality of satisfaction for 
parents and child more difficult to maintain. With these children, all 
parental methods do not work equally well, and the answer is not 
simply to let the child have his head. It appears that we should expect 
further research to reveal several specific procedural patterns, each 
appropriate to some pattern of primary reaction of the child. In the 
meantime, parents of such children, who are not infrequent in the 
absolute sense, must devise strategies for socializing their offspring. 
What sort of course might they pursue? The social learning theorist 
would approach such a problem in this fashion: if the parents have 
some consistency in the directions of growth they expect from the child, 
and some consistency in their own sense of identity, they can afford to 
vary procedures in order to find those which are both effective and mini- 
mally stressful for all concerned. The clues most useful to parents will 
come from those interpersonal events that go well; from these they can 
discover what actions on their part are reliably helpful and/or reinfore- 
ing to the child’s behaviors. Cultivated indifference (an extinction 
procedure) to some reactions of the child may reduce the frequency of 
some undesired behaviors, and simultaneously set the child to varying 
his strategy. In some cases, more-than-usual preparation of a child for 
new experiences may result in less intense negative response to the 
experience; making transitions to novel situations more gradual than 
usual serves a similar function. It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
speak abstractly of strategies, since the diversity of real-life complex 
events demands a diversity of strategies. You can, however, recognize 
that basically any parent has four simple techniques, which may be 
combined in a few ways, for maintaining control over his child’s 


motives, These are reinforcement, given or withheld, and aversive 


stimulation, utilized or not. The parent is potentially a model for the 


child’s behavior; he can also help the child to develop foresight; he can 
furthermore be sensitively tuned to notice when his child needs 
support, constraint, or advice. These latter more complex forms of 
human guidance are accessible to the parent only if his child has 
developed the habit of looking to him for signals of various kinds; e 
child does this only when his parents are important aap ai socia 
reinforcement. The principal problem for parents of these chi n e D 
to arrange matters that the relationship does not become over oade 

with that emotional valence which leads both parent and child to 


frequent avoidant strategies. 
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ure of the socialization process. They 
throw into questionable light the assumptions, stemming from Freud- 
ian developmental theory, that (1) gaining control over his biological 
functions of intake and expulsion is a traumatic experience for the 
child, and that (2) socialization in general is primarily a matter of plac- 
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ing unpleasant constraint on natural behavior. It seems to us that-ob- 
jective observation of children gives dramatic evidence of a spontane- 
ous interest in doing what others do, in being like them, and in control- 
ling themselves, biologically, in whatever ways increase their physical 
or interpersonal comfort. Though we do not possess in the first months 
of life the capacity either to feed ourselves or to control excretory 
functions, these capacities do develop with great regularity in our 
species—as they do in a number of other lair-inhabiting species. It is 
difficult to imagine a fifteen-year-old person in any human setting who 
would not be tremendously inconvenienced in living if he were 
neither weaned nor toilet-trained! 

Socialization should be viewed as an interpersonal process that is 
jointly controlled by parent and child. The child enjoys increasing 
competence and thus autonomy, as his structure permits an increasing 
range of behaviors, inasmuch as his parents are relatively supportive 
and appreciative of his expanding capabilities. The parents’ interest 
and encouragement doubtless do much to orient the child toward new 
behavioral organizations. We would expect the socialization process to 
be painful or destructive (to child and parent) in relation to feeding, 
toilet-training, or any other new behavioral achievement, only when 
training procedures are inappropriate to the child: to his level of 
maturation and to his responsive predispositions. In relation to some 
complex acquired human behavior, such as the qualities we call “being 
responsible” and “showing good judgment,” poor timing may be par- 
ticularly destructive, as it was in the case we described of the boy made 
utterly responsible for his younger sister’s welfare. 

The strategy of Goldfarb’s study is worth a special word, because it is 
frequently by such studies as this that we locate variables of impor- 
tance in human development. Essentially, he has put the question this 
way. Children who spent some early years in an institution show a 
particular kind of personality development that is different from those 
whose whole life is spent in a family setting; it is also resistant to 
change during adolescence, Even so, these adolescents show individual 
differences in the severity of these effects. If we take adolescents with 
this common factor of institutionalization in their backgrounds, sepa- 
rate them into three classes representing degree of adjustment now, 
will we find any background factors which differ among the three 
groups? If so, we may be led to other observations and ultimately 
confirmation of these differences as “causative.” Since the area of 
reatest adolescent difficulty is interpersonal and emotional, Goldfarb 
sought for differences in social background factors: attitudes and be- 
havior of foster and real parents. He found no differences associated 
ee of adjustment in adolescence. In further search of classifi- 
able antecedents, the only ones that showed significant 
en the groups were those of age of entrance to the 
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Behaviorally speaking, the “institution” is not a determinant of 
developmental patterns. It is objects, people, and events with which 
the growing child deals, which provide both stimulation and shaping 
influence for his behavior. In Eisen’s case report, for example, our atten- 
tion is directed to the specificity of influencing factors. In this case, be- 
cause the auditory world was an unreliable (even painful) source of 
information about the environment, we see James develop ways of 
coping with life that do not depend upon auditory information. We see 
evidence that when he is under stress he even shuts out this sort of in- 
formation. This is a very specific behavioral tactic determined by a 
particular accident of childhood, ear trouble. Its effects, however, are 
magnified as the child grows and must cope with an increasingly com- 
plex world of experience in which auditory attentiveness is an im- 
portant source of those signals relevant to adequate, appropriate 
behavior. 

If you view the Goldfarb and Eisen studies together, then, you can 
see vividly why we must look to the particular events in institutional 
life—the people, things, and activities—which stimulate and shape the 
child’s orientation to the world and behavior in it. The babies were 
“kept in . . . cubicles,” had only “hurried” contacts with changing, and 
rather impersonal (perhaps overworked), adults for something like the 
first three years of life. What are the people, things, and activities of 
the prethree child in a family setting? Think of the contrast! Moreover, 
notice that infants entering the institution after six months of age 
survived the environment of subnormal stimulation with less ill effect. 
This suggests that the ordering power of normally various ee 
prior to the age of six months is extremely important. Give another 
thought to Geber’s Uganda infants in relation to this finding. 

One word about the method of case study. The case report is the 
result of careful and relatively prolonged observation of a single 
individual. It is the indispensable tool for experts working with a given 
individual, whether the expert is @ psychologist, medical doctor, or 
social worker, In order for such careful study of the single en to 
generate anything but educated guesses—educated to e — of the 
expert’s experience—there must be information from en po oh 
(or many similar cases) that give baseline information. i A n isen 
recognize the possible significance of childhood ear nor e in the case 
of James? Because he knows something of the behavior piten 
associated with deafness (= many deaf children) and, more Fi y 
something of the general effects of any sensory deprivation early in 
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particular environmental conditions in which he grows. This interac- 
tion is thought to be a critical factor in determining behavioral 
organization throughout the period of biological change we call 
maturation. 


4 


The Emergence of Self 


The concept of developmental stages is useful for designating periods 
in the life of the maturing individual that are characterized by a 
predominance of particular kinds of interactions with others and the 
world. In studying monkeys, workers have arrived at a stage-terminol- 
ogy based upon visible differences in the appearance of the monkey 
and upon its behavior changes. It will furnish us with a relatively 
fulness of this sort of thinking. 

Monkey life is seen in five stages: infant-one, infant-two, juvenile, 
subadult, and adult. The infant-one is characterized by his color, which 
is different in significant ways from all other members of the troop—a 
convenience for both monkey mothers and human observers. Behav- 
iorally, he is never more than an arm’s reach from his mother or some 
other adult female, and he clings to his mother’s ventral surface when 
she moves about. The infant-two has changed color, and now re- 
sembles adult members of the troop. But he still nurses, is not 
separated from his mother for long in spite of considerable exploratory 
activity on his part, and he rides on his mother’s back when the troop 
moves. The juvenile has been weaned, moves on his own with the 
troop, spends a good deal of time in exploration and play with other 
juveniles and infant-twos, and is often the source of the first warning 
cries if anything strange approaches the troop. The subadult is repro- 
ductively adult, but he does not mix with adults or play much with 
younger monkeys; he just hangs around on the fringes of things— 
different fringes depending upon sex. The adult monkey, male or 
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female, has a recognized social status in the group, and manifests 
particular patterns of leader-follower behavior, social and sexual inter- 
action with other adults, and protective and/or nurturant behavior 
toward the young. 


DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES IN HUMAN LIFE 


Aside from the changes in coat color, you can probably see similar 
gross stages in human development. However, these are too gross for 
our purposes, primarily because they do not reflect the detailed influ- 
ences of experience which shape the human child. Sigmund Freud, out 
of his experience with patients, sketched the first schema of psychologi- 
cal development. He discerned what he labeled the oral, anal, and 
phallic stages of development. The oral stage was organized around 
early infant feeding experiences; the anal stage comprised the period in 
which toilet training was the principal demand of the social environ- 
ment; and the phallic stage comprised the period during which the 
child’s sexual identity became stabilized in relation to the same- and 
different-sexed parent. Freud felt these stages were determined by the 
biological realities of the child and, implicitly, by the shifts in the 
child’s attention to various aspects of his biological function. 

The significance of the successive stages, all three of which are 
accomplished for better or for worse by age five or six, lies in the 
contribution made by the behavioral organization in each to adequacy 
in coping with the next stage(s). That is, the child whose satisfactions 
are too few or too many at the oral stage seems to become fixated, in 
Freud’s terms, on the satisfactions and meanings derivable from that 
stage: dependence, physical comfort, interest in activities involving the 
mouth. Moreover, failure to pass adaptively through the first two 
stages is apt to decrease markedly the chances for success at the 
phallic and later adult heterosexual stages. Following the phallic 
stage, the child passes through a latency period before the re-emer- 

ence of overt sexual interest in adolescence. Maturity, the final stage, 
involves the adequacy of heterosexual behavior. However, Freud be- 
lieved that the main lines of personality were determined rather 
irreversibly by the time of the latency period. 

Erik Erikson, writing some years after Freud’s stage theory had been 
presented, suggested a more differentiated set of stages which also 
extended through a much longer period of life. In addition, his labeling 
of stages reflects a focus on the psychological meaning of successive 
experiences in the world. Early infancy, the period of utter dependence 
on others, furnishes the first organization about life in terms of trust- 
mistrust. If one’s comfort is maintained quite consistently by the 
helpfulness and nurturance of others, entering the stage of some 
for autonomy is marked by a basic trustfulness of others and 


capacit 
a dance or direction they offer. The next stage, called autonomy 
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versus shame and doubt, suggests the developmental task of acquiring 
some controls over one’s behavior which are congenial to others. The 
quality of support and direction given by others determines one’s view 
of the behavior one initiates as good and competent or bad and 
shameful. Initiative versus guilt and industry versus inferiority are the 
two tasks of middle childhood or elementary school years; identity 
versus role diffusion suggests the adolescent problem; intimacy versus 
isolation, generativity versus stagnation, and ego-integrity versus de- 
spair suggest the alternative resolutions of young, middle, and aged 
adult life. 

You will notice that Erikson indicates a number of important dimen- 
sions of human experience that attain significance throughout the 
course of life, His conceptual system is tied to biological processes only 
indirectly; inasmuch as the child is dependent and the first demands 
made upon him are for control over his body, or inasmuch as sexual 
potentialities must be patterned in socially acceptable ways, biological 
processes contribute to the content of learning at each stage. But the 
importance of the tasks at each stage of development lies in the 
individual's sense of himself in relation to others that emerges from his 


transactions with them. 


Harry Stack Sullivan offers a third description of developmental 


Stages. Sullivan utilizes conventional words for labeling stages: infancy, 
childhood, juvenile era, preadolescence, early and late adolescence, 
maturity. The contribution he made which seems to us particularly 
important is his recognition of the changing interpersonal context that 
characterizes changes in stage. For instance, infancy is the stage of 
Prespeech, when the infant is not only utterly dependent on the 
adequacy of the Mothering One, but must organize all his experience 
in sensory terms of a relatively primitive sort. Neither his perceptual 
nor his motor equipment permits highly discriminative behavior, and 
experience is organized primarily around his momentary stages of 
comfort and discomfort. A particularly acute sort of discomfort occurs 
when the person attending him is tense and anxious. As he moves into 
the verbal stage of childhood, his initial experience with a dimension 
called anxiety-euphoria is elaborated and refined in connection with his 
Own behavior which is a stimulus to the way others treat him. The 
Simplest configuration or organization of experience is in terms of the 
“good me” andthe “bad me.” Childhood lasts until school-entering age, 
when closeness to the mother relaxes and the interpersonal world 
suddenly becomes both larger and more various. The juvenile era, and 
what the child learns about himself therein, is characterized by the 
increasing importance of peers in setting the pace for the acquisition of 
skills, and in determining the behavioral content of competency or 
self-respect. 

A particularly import 
the preadolescent stage, accor 
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sex gangs decrease in importance, there is a period when growing 
psychological intimacy with a friend of the same sex provides the 
individual with an enormous amount of information about his own 
attributes. While the signals of his parents throughout his life have 
often been directly aimed at giving him information about how he 
appears, and his position in a juvenile group gave him similar informa- 
tion in a more operational and nonverbal way, the “best friend” of 
preadolescence is someone from whom he seeks explicit confirmation 
of his notions about himself. All of these information-getting experi- 
ences are forms of consensual validation. 

In adolescence, the tasks in a complex society are numerous. They 
revolve primarily around establishing one’s competence in relating to 
the opposite sex and orienting oneself toward the economic problems 
of the near future. The home base of familiar people still exists, but the 
real tests of one’s self-respect lie in handling the world outside home. 


COMMENTS ON STAGE THEORIES 


It seems to us that the formulation of Sullivan reflects most accu- 
rately the specificity of potential social contributions to individual 
development. Implicitly, what the individual learns about himself will 
depend upon the outcomes of a series of important interpersonal 
integrations. While Erikson’s adjective-alternatives suggest a most 
plausible sequence of emerging constructs about one’s experience, the 
diversity of possibilities within any period of life is probably greater 
than this formulation suggests. Freud’s formulation is also plausible, 
and has given direct rise to a great deal of research. However, research 
evidence so far suggests that Freud’s “determinants” do not control 
later behavior patterns in ways that can be observed; those outcomes 
he predicted are not observed to occur as a result of the training sched- 
ules he thought important. Therefore, it is questionable whether the 
concepts of oral, anal and phallic stage serve any function in the ex- 
planation of personality development. 

The test of any theory, of course, is the extent to which it accurately 
summarizes evidence, as such evidence is gathered, and the degree to 
which it lends itself to the tests of scientific investigation. Freud’s 
theory was both first in time and most clear in attempting predictions. 
As we indicated, it does not seem to have survived the test of evidence 
very well. Erikson’s and Sullivan’s theories are perhaps better called 
descriptions, for they do not directly indicate what observations would 
permit a test of the theory. From a look at the research published in 
recent years, several ideas emerge. The interpersonal theory stated by 
Sullivan and implied by Erikson has been restated in the vocabulary of 
behavior acquisition and change. Within this framework, where the 
social responses of others are labeled as reinforcing or punishing 
stimuli, many ideas implicit in Erikson and Sullivan can be put to 
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experimental test. As descriptive systems, rather than predictive the- 
oretical systems, the ideas of both men have held up as good state- 
ments, in broad outline, of successive developmental organizations, and 
they have stimulated the formation of testable hypotheses. 

Before we go further it is important to point out that any one 
classification of stages, inasmuch as it specifies the content of child- 
environment interaction, is bound to be tied to some particular social 
group. In societies utilizing communal child-rearing settings for the 
pre-five years, for instance, simple social skills with peers are developed 
earlier than in our society. The Kibbutzim in Israel and the prenursery 
schools in Russia are good examples; a description of developmental 
stages in either of those groups would differ in important ways from 
the one we are about to discuss. The essential determinants of such a 
classification lie not only in the biological stages of human growth but 
in the demands a given social group puts on its adults, and therefore 
the kinds of skills it develops throughout the preadult years. If this 
it should be no problem for you to 


idea is intuitively clear to you, ‘ : 
neous as America, the particular 


recognize that in a society as heteroge 
family to which a child belongs and the social groups to which his 
parents belong and the society-at-large are all going to enter into the 
determination of “developmental stages” and the tasks which are 
assumed to be mastered in any stage. ee N 
For example, most families of all classes in this country expect t e 
acquisition of certain basic skills prior to the age of five: feeding 
oneself, acquiring some verbal skills, dressing oneself, spending some 
amount of time on one’s own with peers, etc. Depending on such 
conditions as residence (i.e. rural, small town, or urban), and the 
orientation of the family to child-rearing, the family ep a 
the child to do chores and participate in some affairs wit! ae as y 
adults. Finally, at about age five, society in general expects the c aile to 
enter school, learn to sit still, follow directions, become AE 1 in 
reading, etc. We shall call all these expectations—from the wal og 
talking kind, to which maturation contributes tremendously, to “play- 
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ational changes in the infant—when his eyes try to 
when he laughs if someone picks him up 
suddenly, when he reaches for something and does not connect, 
when he creeps, crawls, and tries to walk—are signals 5 yeh parents 
respond in a complex way. Many parents are delig ted by each of 
these signs; some are irritated by some of them. Their responses reflect 


their feelings and, at the same time, serve to bring directing or shaping 
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weight to bear on the behaviors: they may support, encourage, and 
otherwise do things that stimulate repetition of the behavior, or they 
may immediately respond to the new behavior as something to be 
channeled, controlled, or curbed. The result is that the child very early 
encounters general evaluations for his gross behaviors (“That’s good!” 
“That’s naughty!”). Moreover, based on what they have seen the child 
do, parents begin to signal what they anticipate he will do next. 

If you pick up the idea introduced earlier that the period of utter 
dependency has already “taught” the infant something about the 
comfort/ discomfort of living, you can see that this next period in which 
he begins to do something to which his parents make clear, often 
verbal, evaluative responses is likely to be one in which his emotional 
set toward life becomes refined and elaborated in specific ways. If he 
has early been the source of anxiety and irritation, his growing 
autonomy is not likely to reduce the frequency of this response from 
others, and an emotional set of “things going wrong” will be elaborated 
in ways concretely related to his behavior. Conversely, if the mother- 
infant relationship has been some fun for her and comfortable and 
occasionally delightful for him, their set toward each other and them- 
selves is likely to carry over into his more active stages of development. 
The child who has a “things going right” set toward living is quite likely 
to pick up signs related to what is functional in his own behavior, and 
to elaborate a relatively positive picture of himself therefrom. 

The role that verbal behavior plays in the acquisition of a Self- 
concept cannot be overestimated. Words go on all about the child long 
before he is himself using them; their usefulness in influencing the 
behavior of another is probably clear to him long before he has enough 
words to direct anyone. While he is still picking up particular sound- 
combinations in relation to particular events, much of their power over 
his behavior is carried by tone of voice and the concurrent facial 
expression and gestures of the speaker. The information he catches at 
this stage has to do with pleasantness-unpleasantness and intensity of 
feeling. This continues to be a dimension to which all of us react long 
after our verbal abilities are highly refined. The absence of expressive 
qualities in the speech of another makes us nervous, particularly if the 
talk refers to ourselves; the presence of appreciative expression makes 
us comfortable; the signals of irritation, derogation, and the like usually 
make us want to do something to stop the communication. 

Let’s look at this verbal acquisition process briefly. Words become 
symbols for a whole range of behaviors and evaluations of behaviors 
and their outcomes. The shaping of this symbol-making activity begins 

with the child’s first attempts at verbalization, indeed often with his 
first babbling of vowel and consonant sounds. The eager parents leap 
in and begin the training period of getting certain sounds attached to 
certain objects or events or people with certain accompanying feelings. 
A fantastic array of objectively dissimilar events can be rendered 
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equivalent, or—vice versa—a fantastic array of similar events can be 
rendered unequivalent by the acquisition of concepts. It turns out that 
concepts are tied not only to visible people and things and happenings 
but to certain situational specifics that are determined by the parents’ 
own attitudes and values. 

One can imagine the following learning sequence as an example of 
what we are talking about. Little Johnny has learned that he must be 
pleasant and polite to people. One day he and his mother are shopping 
and, while she is looking over some goods, Johnny engages in conversa- 
tion with a clerk. Johnny’s mother turns around, sees what the child is 
doing, grabs him by the arm and pulls him away. She begins to scold 
him in a vague sort of way; Johnny perceives her irritation and 
says, “But I was just being polite like you said I should be to people! 
And she replies: “But not with everybody, Johnny—can't you see he’s a 
Negro!” Johnny is well on the way to learning some rather complex 
concepts. 

The circular influence of experience on concept-formation and of 
concept-formation on experience is well-established. The very early 
acquisition of concepts in a particular social environment where the 
experiences and the labels for them are more or less controlled by 
particular others (e.g, parents, maybe neighbors) gives verbal con- 
cepts a very heavy loading as factors which influence perceptions and 
thinking-behavior, and thus all the overt consequences of how and 
what one thinks. Since few things are more relevant to the child than 
how people react to his behavior and thus to him, it is not surprising 
that the reflections of himself in the eyes of significant others play a 
crucial part in the concepts he acquires about himself. 

Lets take a simple example. Two children from two different 
families may both be quite active and frequently climb or jump on the 
living-room furniture, play with non-playthings, try taking psa a 
things apart, and the like. The result may be a high rate o brea age 
during the period when his own mobility is quite novel 5 the S k 
One family may regard the child’s behavior as shoring in ma ence 
and curiosity; they may do little to discourage this am o; ae 
output, but for a time keep valuable breakables out of reach while 
givin hing in how to handle things with care. The other 
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things, and depressed when his fears are confirmed. In short, each 
child learns to anticipate that others will react to him in certain ways, 
see him in certain ways, and he has little evidence outside these 
reflections of himself on which to build a Self-picture. 

In our society kindergarten-entering age is the time when the world 
of most children expands suddenly in size. For a certain number of 
hours per day they are away from both parents and are on their own in 
dealing with peers and with one or more strange adults. Each child 
comes to this situation equipped with simple but firm notions of who 
he is (meaning, how others will see him) and some range of skills for 
initiating and maintaining contact with others on the basis of his past 
experience. Knowing the differences that exist among families and their 
children in your own early experience, you can imagine the diversity of 
Self-pictures and interactional skills that exist among the children in a 
single kindergarten room. And because the situation has many novel 
elements, most children are fairly intent upon finding out what fa- 
miliar experiences can occur here. The most familiar thing initially is 
being who he is in new situations; when the room and people are them- 
selves familiar to him, he demonstrates a broader manifestation of Self. 
Since at least some people react to his behavior pretty much as his 
parents have done, he is quite likely to get early confirmation of this 
Self-picture. However, he may also get new information, which is use- 
ful to the extent that it corrects the distortions that result from parental 
bias. For instance, the child who feels awkward (and often is) may be 
seen by the teacher as someone who needs some help in “how to do 
things.” Moreover, the kindergarten room is ideally designed to be 
nearly indestructible, so the child gets less feedback about his “goofs” 
and has more opportunity to notice his own relatively successful ven- 
tures (like moving the sturdy easel without upsetting the stable- 
bottomed paint pots!). 

As the school years pass several aspects of the nonfamily world 
become quite important in adding to an individual’s notions about 
himself. One factor is how well he acquires simple skills in school—and 
whether or not this matters to him. For some youngsters, good or poor 
progress is a matter-of-fact fact about themselves; for others this aspect 
of their competencies is charged with significance. Another aspect of 
the world lies in relationship patterns that seem to occur in our society: 
there is a period when children seem to move spontaneously into one- 
sex social groups. These groups sustain some range of activities apart 
from both home and school in the course of which what other boys/ 
girls think and do becomes terribly important. This appears to be a 
time when children become extraordinarily realistic or, at least, reality- 
oriented. They use their peers as levers to effect changes in their own 
families: staying up later, eating dinner earlier, not having to clean 
their own rooms, driving a different car or wearing different clothes, 


and the like. 
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Toward the end of this period, some one of these friends—if the 
child is fortunate—comes to have meaning as a “best friend.” In this 
relationship occurs a good deal of testing notions about oneself; 
confidence-swapping permits discovery of both one’s similarities to 
and differences from others within a trustworthy setting. The relation- 
ship is “trustworthy” precisely because one’s attributes are appreciated 
whether they are shared or unique. Whether this relationship occurs 
during preadolescence or later, it is usually an important contribution 
to the individual’s at-homeness in the world of people. It is his first 
venture in establishing openness and intimacy on his own initiative in 
some setting outside the family, where the interpersonal integration 
itself is a habit older than his memory of its beginnings. 

The same-sex friendship groups become looser as biological adoles- 
cence is reached by an increasing number of any age ‘group. Such 
groups do not really disintegrate so much as they serve different func- 
tions for the individual members who become increasingly preoccupied 
with activities with members of the other sex. There is some indication 
that this orientation toward other-sex encounters occurs earlier now 
than it did even twenty years ago, for reasons we can only speculate 
about, At any rate, the interest in heterosexual relationships is only one 
of several signs that the individual's orientation is more to the future 
than to the present, to what he will be rather than to what he is. 
Whereas much of preadolescent activity is a matter of cutting the adult 
world down to size by engaging in simplified forms of adult activities, 
adolescence is a time of stretching to engage m the real things. At this 
point the adequacy of an individual's range of i aoa so far, and 
the sort of notions he has about himself, play a termen dans pant a 
determining what he will openly strive toward. rod T ned a z 
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infant in diapers neither knows nor cares whether or not he is “mascu- 
line.” But it is likely that from his birth, his biological sex is an 
important determinant of his parents’ expectations of him. First he is 
treated by his parents as a “little man”: he is discouraged from crying 
to get help from his mother earlier than his sister was/will be; his 
father admires his sturdiness or deplores his spindliness. He gets the 
hints provided by his parents’ reactions and obligingly wants to wear 
long pants like his father, go with his father on errands or jobs around 
the house, and is responsive to anyone’s invitation to “rough” play. 

Now this youngster is out in the yard in clean jeans and shirt playing 
with a friend. He happens to say, “My momma says I’m her pretty 
boy.” His friend responds with “My momma says pretty is only for 
girls—you wanna be a girl?” His mother is about to have her verbal 
behavior corrected! Some six years later, in the midst of the same-sex 
grouping stage, this youngster is asserting that girls are sissies and silly, 
that only boys do anything “real,” and he is engaging in as many “real” 
things as he can find to engage in: collecting things, bicycling or hiking 
long distances from home, maybe odd jobs or a newspaper route, 
playing team games with assorted ages of males. 

Then comes a change. Being masculine is now synonymous with 
liking girls, being knowledgeable about them and getting attention 
from them; it is being attractive to them by being clean and well- 
dressed or dirty and carelessly dressed, depending upon the current 
milieu, It is also, often, being competent at some physical activity, 
getting a car or the use of one, being competent in any situation with 
one’s peers. And so forth, But suppose our hypothetical boy has 
acquired real skill on the violin and a highly developed taste for music 
by the age of sixteen; this began with an interest of his parents, but is 
now his interest. He is apt to find himself daily having to manage 
relationships with both boys and girls for whom this is definitely an 
unmasculine interest. To put it mildly, he has a difficult balancing trick 
to do, convincing his peers that he is “like them” without denying this 
other aspect of his Self. 

The interesting thing about these successive definitions of being 
masculine is their cumulative effect upon the Self. Failure to somehow 
“be it” at any stage appears to result in entering the next stage 
somewhat disadvantaged. Occasionally a variety of circumstances may 
converge to reduce the felt demands upon an individual for mascu- 
linity/femininity at one or more stages; but inasmuch as they are felt- 
demands, the individual’s notion of his Self is influenced by his 
competence in meeting the demands. You can see that, given a variety 
of sources of demand (parents, peers, other adults who may be 
temporarily significant), the task can be difficult. Moreover, in a 
society like ours, where the masculine-feminine role concepts are 
elaborated to cover an extraordinary variety of behaviors, the proba- 
bility (just statistically speaking) of transgressing some elaborations is 
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very high. And each transgression, if repeated often enough, is subject 
to negative evaluation by some others significant to oneself. 

Notice that these years of childhood and adolescence have brought 
about an enormous expansion of the social world in which each person 
lives. For each new kind of contact and relationship, the individual has 
learned the kinds of behaviors that are expected, and the extent to 
which he can appropriately engage in the expected interactions. He 
either does or does not manage his teacher-student interactions 
smoothly and successfully; likewise his peers of both the same and 
other sex. He has become known for certain patterns of behavior in his 
neighborhood and/or at an after school job and/or at the public places 
where he and his friends go frequently. He knows the difference be- 
tween himself-in-family and himself-anywhere-else—and for most peo- 
ple there are such differences. His Self-picture is exceedingly complex, 
and some of it is the result of inference which has not been directly 
tested and is not clearly formulated by him. 

This last idea—the unformulated Self—has some relationship to the 
conditions of learning. Many notions are taught by indirection and 
unwittingly, Few parents, for example, will say, Oh, yes, I did my best 
to make Johnny feel like a bungling idiot! Not every friend whose 
reaction to you makes you fee] momentarily humiliatingly stupid in 
fact saw you as stupid; this does not prevent you from taking precau- 
tions—if you can see any to take—against the recurrence of this 
experience. You may be familiar with the Holland and Skinner ex- 
ample of mutual reinforcement: the child screams; his mother gives 
him a piece of candy; he stops screaming. In this case, the child's 
screaming behavior has been positively reinforced (obtains candy) and 
the mother’s giving-candy behavior has been negatively reinforced 
(terminates child’s screaming). If this sort of interaction is repeated 
often enough, being disagreeable becomes a habit with the child, being 
blackmailable (or indulgent) becomes a habit of the mother. Neither 
intends to create this attribute in the other, and neither intends to be- 
come habitually disagreeable or plackmailable, as the case may be. 


And neither may ever label himself in this way. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 
stage and developmental task furnish 
dering the sequence of experiences 


through which the child’s development occurs. Both terms imply the 
simultaneous contribution of maturation and environmental pressure. 
A developmental task early in life is likely to be set as much by the 
child’s internal push to engage in the behaviors appropriate to newly 
developing capacities as it is by environmental expectations. Walking, 
for instance, and certainly hand-eye co-ordination occur without en- 
vironmental pressure sO long as the child is in a normally stimulating 
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environment. However, the task of learning to read and the emphasis 
placed on verbal development in general vary widely as a function of 
the particular expectations of, and specific interactions with, significant 
others in an individual’s environment. 

As the child grows, the content of both tasks and stages is increas- 
ingly determined by the particular expectations held within an indi- 
vidual’s immediate social environment, as well as by the general 
culture within which he lives. A culture which contains a number of 
subgroups, and thus various value-clusters, will generate a wide variety 
of Selves. It is to an examination of the maintenance and enhancement 
of this variety of Selves that we move in the next chapters. 

To recapitulate briefly: the childs’ behaviors—what he thinks, sees, 
wants, does—are shaped by the interaction of the biologically chang- 
ing individual with a multiplicity of important others. The behavior of 
others toward him operates simultaneously as (1) reinforcement or 
punishment of his overt behavior, and (2) as information about him 
that is stored in his personification of Self. During the developmental 
years, both overt behavior and the Self-system are relatively docile to 
environmental contingencies and to the implicit and explicit evaluative 
responses of others. The child has a stake in acquiring accuracy in 
anticipating not only which responses pay off in an obvious way, but in 
how his behavior will be viewed, evaluatively speaking; it is this latter 
aspect of the communications of others that contributes heavily to the 
constructs he comes to hold about himself. It is these constructs, then, 
in some loose organization called “me,” to which we refer with the 
term Self or Self-system. 


ROBERT W. WHITE 


Motivation Reconsidered: 
The Concept of Competence 


When parallel trends can be observed 
in realms as far apart as animal be- 
havior and psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology, there is reason to suppose 
that we are witnessing a significant 
evolution of ideas. In these two 
realms, as in psychology as a whole, 
there is evidence of deepening discon- 
tent with theories of motivation based 
upon drives, Despite great differences 
in the language and concepts used to 
express this discontent, the theme is 
everywhere the same: Something im- 
portant is left out when we make 
drives the operating forces in animal 
and human behavior. 

The chief theories against which the 
discontent is directed are those of 
Hull and of Freud. In their respective 
realms, drive-reduction theory and 
Psychoanalytic instinct theory, which 
are basically very much alike, have 
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acquired a considerable air of ortho- 
doxy. Both views have an appealing 
simplicity, and both have been argued 
long enough so that their main out- 
lines are generally known. In decided 
contrast is the position of those who 
are not satisfied with drives and in- 
stincts. They are numerous, and they 
have developed many pointed criti- 
cisms, but what they have to say has 
not thus far lent itself to a clear and 
inclusive conceptualization. Appar- 
ently there is an enduring difficulty in 
making these contributions fall into 
shape. 

In this paper I shall attempt a con- 
ceptualization which gathers up some 
of the important things left out by 
drive theory. To give the concept a 
name I have chosen the word com- 
petence, which is intended in a broad 
biological sense rather than in its nar- 
row everyday meaning. As used here, 
competence will refer to an organism’s 
capacity to interact effectively with its 
environment. In organisms capable of 
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but little learning, this capacity might 
be considered an innate attribute, but 
in the mammals and especially man, 
with their highly plastic nervous sys- 
tems, fitness to interact with the en- 
vironment is slowly attained through 
rolonged feats of learning. In view 
of the directedness and persistence of 
the behavior that leads to these feats 
of learning, I consider it necessary to 
treat competence as having a motiva- 
tional aspect, and my central argu- 
ment will be that the motivation 
needed to attain competence cannot 
be wholly derived from sources of 
energy currently conceptualized as 
drives or instincts. We need a differ- 
ent kind of motivational idea to ac- 
count fully for the fact that man and 
the higher mammals develop a com- 
petence in dealing with the environ- 
ment which they certainly do not 
have at birth and certainly do not 
arrive at simply through maturation. 
Such an idea, I believe, is essential for 
any biologically sound view of human 
nature. 


RELATED DEVELOPMENTS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


If a systematic survey were in 
order, it would be easy to show a 

arallel drift of opinion in other parts 
of the psychological realm. Among 
theorists of personality, for example, 
something like drive orthodoxy is to 
be found in the work of Dollard and 
Miller (22), who have translated the 
main concepts of F reud’s psychoanal- 
ysis, including processes such as re- 
pression and displacement, into the 
language of reinforcement theory. 
With them we might put Mowrer 
(73), whose searching analysis of fear 
as an acquired drive has led him to 
postulate anxiety-reduction as the 
master motive behind the develop- 
ment of the ego. Discontent with 


drive orthodoxy has long been ex- 
pressed by Allport (1, 2), who not 
only argues for a functional autonomy 
of motives from their infantile roots in 
primary drives but also seriously ques- 
tions the law of effect, the very 
cornerstone of reinforcement theory. 
Little comfort for the orthodox can be 
found in Murray’s (76) detailed tax- 
onomy of needs, especially when it 
comes to needs such as achievement 
and construction, which can be tied to 
primary drives only by conceptual 
acrobatics. Murray and Kluckhohn 
(77), moreover, have made a case for 
pleasure in activity for its own sake, 
reviving the Funktionslust proposed 
many years ago by Karl Bühler (14) 
and recently developed in some detail 
by French (26). They also argue for 
intrinsic mental needs: “the infant’s 
mind is not acting most of the time as 
the instrument of some urgent animal 
drive, but is preoccupied with gratify- 
ing itself.” Murphy (75) takes the 
view that all tissues can become seats 
of tension and thus participants in 
drive; in addition to visceral drives, he 
postulates two independent forms, 
activity drives and sensory drives. 
Then there are workers such as Gold- 
stein (35) who approach the whole 
problem with a holistic philosophy 
which precludes the dictatorship of 
any isolated or partial drives. Gold- 
stein (36) assumes one master tend- 
ency, that toward self-actualization, of 
which the so-called visceral drives are 
but partial and not really isolated ex- 
pressions, and which can find expres- 
sion also in an urge toward perfection 
—toward completing what is incom- 
plete, whether it be an outside task or 
the mastery of some function such as 
walking. It has been shown by the 
Ansbachers (4) that Adler, never a 
friend of instinct orthodoxy, in his 
later years reached an idea very simi- 
lar to the urge toward perfection. 


MOTIVATION RECONSIDERED: 


Maslow (61, 62), too, belongs with the 
heterodox. He insists that we should 
take account of growth motivation as 
well as the deficiency motivation im- 
plied in the visceral drives, and he 
offers the valuable idea of a hierarchy 
of motives, according to which the 
satisfaction of “lower” needs makes it 
possible for “higher” needs to emerge 
and become regnant in behavior. 

Mention of these names must suffice 
here to show that the trends observed 
in animal psychology and psychoana- 
lytic ego psychology are pervasive m 
contemporary psychological thought. 
Doubtless the same controversies and 
problems could be pointed out in 
child development, in cognitive psy- 
chology, and in other fields. But in 
order to advance to my main theme, I 
shall select only certain developments 
which bear directly on the concept of 
competence, 


Needs for Excitement and Novelty 


Human experience provides plenti- 


ful evidence of the importance of re- 
ducing excessive levels of tension. 
Men under wartime stress, men under 
pressure of pain and extreme depriva- 
tion, men with excessive work loads 4 
too much exposure to confusing socia 
interactions, all act as if their nervous 
systems craved that utterly unstimu- 
lated condition which Freud once 
sketched as the epitome of neural 
bliss. But if these same men be 
granted their Nirvana they soon al 
come miserable and begin to loo’ 

around for a little excitement. Human 
experience testifies that boredom is a 
bad state of affairs about which some- 
thing must be done. Hebb (45) has 
been particularly insistent in remin - 
ing us that many of our act 
such as reading detective stories, s A 
diving, or driving cars at high speeds, 
give clear evidence of a need to raise 
the level of stimulation and excite- 
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ment. Men and animals alike seem at 
times bent on increasing the impact of 
the environment and even on creating 
mild degrees of frustration and fear. 
Hebb and Thompson (48) reflect 
upon this as follows: 


Such phenomena are, of course, well 
known in man: in the liking for dangerous 
sports or roller coasters, where fear is 
deliberately courted, and in the addiction 
to bridge or golf or solitaire, vices whose 
very existence depends upon the level of 
difficulty of the problems presented and 
an optimal level of frustration. Once 
more, when we find such attitudes to- 
ward fear and frustration in animals, we 
have a better basis for supposing that we 
are dealing with something fundamental 
if a man prefers skis to the less dangerous 
snowshoes, or when we observe an un- 
ashamed love of work (problem solving 
and frustration included) in the scientist, 
or in the business man who cannot retire. 
Such behavior in man is usually ac- 
counted for as a search for prestige, but 
the animal data make this untenable. It 
seems much more likely that solving 
problems and running mild risks are in- 
herently rewarding, or, in more general 
terms, that the animal will always act so 
as to produce an optimal level of excita- 
tion (p. 551). 


The concept of optimal stimulation 
has been developed by Leuba (59), 
who sees it as helpful in resolving 
some of the problems of learning the- 
ory. Believing that most theorizing 
about motivation has been based 
upon “powerful biological or neurotic 
drives,” Leuba bids us look at the 
much more common learning situa- 
tions of nursery, playground, and 
school, where “actions which increase 
stimulation and produce excitement 
are strongly reinforced, sometimes to 
the dismay of parents and teachers.” 
He proposes that there is an optimal 
level of stimulation, subject to varia- 
tion at different times, and that learn- 
ing is associated with movement to- 
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ward this optimal level, downward 
when stimulation is too high and up- 
ward when it is too low. A similar 
idea is expressed by McReynolds (65) 
concerning the more restricted 
concept of “rate of perceptualization.” 
Monotonous conditions provide too 
low a rate, with boredom; excessive 
stimulation produces too high a rate, 
with disruptive excitement; the opti- 
mal rate yields the experience of 
leasure. These ideas are now amply 
supported by recent experimental 
work on sensory deprivation (60, 47). 
In recent papers Young (98, 99) has 
argued for an hedonic theory of moti- 
vation, one in which affective proc- 
esses “constitute a form of primary 
motivation.” According to Young's 
theory, “an organism behaves so as to 
maximize positive affective arousal 
(delight, enjoyment) and to minimize 
negative arousal (distress).” McClel- 
land (63) has offered a version of 
hedonic theory which is of particular 
value in understanding the signifi- 
cance of novelty. Affective arousal oc- 
curs when a stimulus pattern produces 
a discrepancy from the existing adap- 
tation level. Small discrepancies pro- 
duce pleasant affect and a tendency to 
approach; large ones produce un- 
pleasantness and a tendency toward 
avoidance. The child at play, like the 
young chimpanzee and the exploring 
rat, needs frequent novelty in the 
stimulus field in order to keep up his 
interest—in order to maintain pleas- 
ant discrepancies from whatever 
adaptation level he has reached. 
Hebb’s (45) theory of the neurological 
correlates of learning also deals with 
novelty, though in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. He equates sustained interest 
with a state of neural affairs in which 
“phase sequences” are relatively com- 
plex and are growing, in the sense of 
establishing new internal relations. 
Such a state follows most readily from 


a stimulus field characterized by 
difference-in-sameness; that is, con- 
taining much that is familiar along 
with certain features that are novel. If 
the field is entirely familiar, phase 
sequences run off quickly, are short- 
circuited, and thus fail to produce sus- 
tained interest. Hebb’s theory, which 
has the engaging quality of being able 
to explain why we enjoy reading a 
detective story once but not right over 
again, expresses in a neurological hy- 
pothesis the familiar fact that well- 
learned, habituated processes do not 
in themselves greatly interest us. In- 
terest seems to require elements of 
unfamiliarity: of something still to be 
found out and of learning still to be 
done. 

It seems to me that these contribu- 
tions, though differing as to details, 
speak with unanimity on their central 
theme and would force us, if nothing 
else did, to reconsider seriously the 
whole problem of motivation. Bore- 
dom, the unpleasantness of monotony, 
the attraction of novelty, the tendency 
to vary behavior rather than repeating 
it rigidly, and the seeking of stimula- 
tion and mild excitement stand as in- 
escapable facts of human experience 
and clearly have their parallels in ani- 
mal behavior. We may seek rest and 
minimal stimulation at the end of the 
day, but that is not what we are look- 
ing for the next morning. Even when 
its primary needs are satisfied and its 
homeostatic chores are done, an or- 
ganism is alive, active, and up to 
something. 


Dealing with the Environment 


If we consider things only from the 
viewpoint of affect, excitement, and 
novelty, we are apt to overlook an- 
other important aspect of behavior, its 
effect upon the environment. Moving 
in this direction, Diamond (21) invites 
us to consider the motivational prop- 
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erties of the sensorineural system, the 
apparatus whereby higher animals 
“maintain their relations to the envi- 
ronment.” He conceives of this system 
as demanding stimulation and as act- 
ing in such a manner as to “force the 
environment to stimulate it.” Even if 
one thinks only of the infant’s explor- 
ing eyes and hands, it is clear that the 
main direction of behavior is by no 
means always that of reducing the 
impact of stimulation. When the eyes 
follow a moving object, or when the 
hand grasps an object which it has 
touched, the result is to preserve the 
stimulus and to increase its effect. In 
more elaborate explorations the con- 
sequence of a series of actions may be 
to vary the manner in which a stimu- 
lus acts upon the sense organs. It is 
apparent that the exploring, manipu- 
lating child produces by his actions 
precisely what Hebb’s theory de- 
mands as a basis for continuing inter- 
est: he produces differences-in-same- 
ness in the stimulus field. p 

In a critical analysis of Freud's 
views on the reality principle, Char- 
lotte Bühler (13) makes a strong case 
for positive interests in the environ- 
ment, citing as evidence the respon- 
Siveness and adaptiveness of the new- 
born baby as well as the exploratory 
tendencies of later months. The prob- 
lem is worked out in more detail by 
Schachtel (86) in a paper on focal 
attention. Acts of focal attention are 
characteristically directed at particu- 
lar objects, and they consist of several 
Sustained approaches “aimed at active 
mental grasp” while excluding the rest 
of the field. These qualities can be 
observed even in the infant's early 
attempts to follow a moving object 
with his eyes, and they show more 
clearly in his later endeavors to learn 
how objects are related both to him- 
self and to one another. Such behavior 
bespeaks “a relatively autonomous €a- 


pacity for object interest.” Schachtel 
makes the proposal that this interest is 
pursued precisely at those times when 
major needs are in abeyance. High 
pressure of need or anxiety is the 
enemy of exploratory play and is a 
condition, as every scientist should 
know, under which we are unlikely to 
achieve an objective grasp of the en- 
vironment. Low need pressure is 
requisite if we are to perceive objects 
as they are, in their constant charac- 
ter, apart from hopes and fears we 
may at other times attach to them. 
Schachtel doubts that “the wish for 
need-satisfaction alone would ever 
lead to object perception and to 
object-oriented thought.” Hence an 
autonomous capacity to be interested 
in the environment has great value for 
the survival of a species. 

Being interested in the environment 
implies having some kind of satisfac- 
tory interaction with it. Several work- 
ers call attention to the possibility that 
satisfaction might lie in having an 
effect upon the environment, in deal- 
ing with it, and changing it in various 
ways. Gross (37), in his classical anal- 
ysis of play, attached great impor- 
tance to the child’s “joy in being a 
cause,” as shown in making a clatter, 
“hustling things about,” and playing 
in puddles where large and dramatic 
effects can be produced. “We demand 
a knowledge of effects,” he wrote, 
“and to be ourselves the producers of 
effects.” Piaget (81) remarks upon the 
child’s special interest in objects that 
are affected by his own movements. 
This aspect of behavior occupies a 
central place in the work of Skinner 
(90), who describes it as “operant” 
and who thus “emphasizes the fact 
that the behavior operates upon the 
environment to generate conse- 

uences.” These consequences are fed 
back through the sense organs and 
may serve to reinforce behavior even 
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when no organic needs are involved. 
A rat will show an increased tendency 
to press a bar when this act produces 
a click or a buzz. A baby will continue 
to investigate when his efforts pro- 
duce rattling or tinkling sounds or 
sparkling reflections from a shiny ob- 
ject. The young chimpanzees in Wel- 
ker’s experiment spent the longest 
time over objects which could be 
lighted or made to emit sounds. Skin- 
ner finds it “difficult, if not impossible, 
to trace these reinforcing effects to a 
history of conditioning.” “We may 
plausibly argue,” he continues, “that a 
capacity to be reinforced by any feed- 
back from the environment would be 
biologically advantageous, since it 
would prepare the organism to ma- 
nipulate the environment successfully 
before a given state of deprivation 
developed.” 


Woodworth's Behavior-Primacy 
Theory 


The most far-reaching attempt to 
give these aspects of behavior a sys- 
tematic place in the theory of motiva- 
tion is contained in Woodworth’s re- 
cent book, Dynamics of Behavior 
(96). Woodworth takes his start from 
the idea that a great deal of human 
behavior appears to be directed to- 
ward producing effects upon the en- 
vironment without immediate service 
to any aroused organic need. “Its in- 
centives and rewards are in the field 
of behavior and not in the field of 
homeostasis.” This is illustrated by ex- 
ploratory behavior, which is directed 
outward toward the environment. 


Its long-range value as the means of 
making the child acquainted with the 
world he has to deal with later, and so 
equipping him through play for the seri- 
ous business of life, can scarcely lie 
within the little child’s horizon. His goals 
and direct: to see this 


more limited 
oS to find what 


or that object more closely, 


is behind an obstacle, to hear the noise 
an object makes when it strikes the floor, 
to be told the name of a thing or person 
(96, p. 78). 


More complex play, such as building 
with blocks, illustrates the same out- 
going tendency and reveals more 
plainly the element of finding out 
what one can and cannot do with 
objects. Even social play falls into the 
pattern. Playmates do not chiefly sup- 
ply affection or satisfy organic needs; 
rather, they “afford the opportunity to 
do something interesting in the en- 
vironment.” 

Woodworth draws a contrast be- 
tween need-primacy theories of moti- 
vation and the behavior-primacy the- 
ory. The latter holds that “all behavior 
is directed primarily toward dealing 
with the environment.” It is to be 
noted that “dealing with the environ- 
ment” means a good deal more than 
receiving stimuli and making re- 
sponses. Stimuli must be taken as in- 
dicators of objects in space, and re- 
sponses must be adapted to produce 
effects upon these objects. Even the so- 
called “mental” capacities, such as 
memory and ideational thinking, be- 
come in time high-level methods of 
dealing with the environment. Wood- 
worth leaves no doubt as to what he 
considers basic in motivation. “We are 
making the claim that this direction of 
receptive and motor activity toward 
the environment is the fundamental 
tendency of animal and human behav- 
ior and that it is the all-pervasive pri- 
mary motivation of behavior.” Or- 
ganic drives have to break into this 
constantly flowing stream of activity 
and turn it in a special direction. But 
the goals of drives cannot be achieved 
without effective action upon one’s 
surroundings. The ever-present, ever- 
primary feature of motivation is the 
tendency to deal with the environ- 
ment. 
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It may appear to some workers that 
Woodworth has overshot the mark by 
making primary what has commonly 
been regarded as secondary, and by 
reducing the familiar drives to what 
sounds a little like a subordinate sta- 
tion. Woodworth’s theory, however, 
like Goldstein’s concept of self-actual- 
ization, probably should be construed 
not as an attempt to down-grade the 
drives but rather as an insistence that 
they be kept in the context of a whole 
living organism which during its wak- 
ing hours is more or less constantly 
active. Woodworth’s emphasis on 
dealing with the environment makes 
his theory a point of culmination for 
many of those driftings away from 
drive orthodoxy which we have found 
to be persistent in so many different 
areas of psychology. It will soon ap- 
pear that the concept of competence, 
to which I now turn, represents in 
many respects a similar way of think- 
ing. It emphasizes dealing with the 
environment, and it belongs in the 
trend away from drive orthodoxy, but 
it is not intended to supplant, or even 
to subsume, such dynamic forces as 
hunger, sex, aggression, and fear, 
which everyone knows to be of huge 
importance in animal and human 
nature, 


COMPETENCE AND THE PLAY OF 
CONTENTED CHILDREN 
survey 


A backward glance at our 
g about 


shows considerable agreement 
the kinds of behavior that are left out 
or handled poorly by theories of moti- 
vation based wholly on organic drives. 


Repeatedly we find reference to ee 
familiar series of learned skills whic 
and vis- 


starts with sucking, grasping, 
ual exploration and continues W 
crawling and walking, acts of focal 
attention and perception, memory, 
language and thinking, anticipation, 


ith 


the exploring of novel places and ob- 
jects, effecting stimulus changes in the 
environment, manipulating and ex- 
ploiting the surroundings, and achiev- 
ing higher levels of motor and mental 
coordination. These aspects of behav- 
ior have long been the province of 
child psychology, which has at- 
tempted to measure the slow course of 
their development and has shown 
how heavily their growth depends 
upon learning. Collectively they are 
sometimes referred to as adaptive 
mechanisms or as ego processes, but 
on the whole we are not accustomed 
to cast a single name over the diverse 
feats whereby we learn to deal with 
the environment. 

I now propose that we gather the 
various kinds of behavior just men- 
tioned, all of which have to do with 
effective interaction with the environ- 
ment, under the general heading of 
competence. According to Webster, 
competence means fitness or ability, 
and the suggested synonyms include 
capability, capacity, efficiency, profi- 
ciency, and skill. It is therefore a suit- 
able word to describe such things as 
grasping and exploring, crawling and 
walking, attention and perception, 
language and thinking, manipulating 
and changing the surroundings, all of 
which promote an effective—a com- 
yetent—interaction with the environ- 
ment. It is true, of course, that matu- 
ration plays a part in all these devel- 
opments, but this part is heavily over- 
shadowed by learning in all the more 
complex accomplishments like speech 
or skilled manipulation. I shall argue 
that it is necessary to make compe- 
tence a motivational concept; there is 
a competence motivation as well as 
competence in its more familiar sense 
of achieved capacity. The behavior 
that leads to the building up of effec- 
tive grasping, handling, and letting go 
of objects, to take one example, is not 
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random behavior produced by a gen- 
eral overflow of energy. It is directed, 
selective, and persistent, and it is con- 
tinued not because it serves primary 
drives, which indeed it cannot serve 
until it is almost perfected, but be- 
cause it satisfies an intrinsic need to 
deal with the environment. 

No doubt it will at first seem arbi- 
trary to propose a single motivational 
conception in connection with so 
many and such diverse kinds of be- 
havior. What do we gain by attribut- 
ing motivational unity to such a large 
array of activities? We could, of 
course, say that each developmental 
sequence, such as learning to grasp or 
to walk, has its own built-in bit of 
motivation—its “aliment,” as Piaget 
(81) has expressed it. We could go 
further and say that each item of be- 
havior has its intrinsic motive—but 
this makes the concept of motivation 
redundant. On the other hand, we 
might follow the lead of the animal 
psychologists and postulate a limited 
number of broader motives under 
such names as curiosity, manipulation, 
and mastery. I believe that the idea of 
a competence motivation is more ade- 
quate than any of these alternatives 
and that it points to very vital com- 
mon properties which have been lost 
from view amidst the strongly analyti- 
cal tendencies that go with detailed 
research. 

In order to make this claim more 
plausible, I shall now introduce some 
specimens of playful exploration in 
early childhood. I hope that these 
images will serve to fix and dramatize 
the concept of competence in the 
same way that other images—the 
hungry animal solving problems, the 
child putting his finger in the candle 
flame, the infant at the breast, the 
child on the toilet, and the youthful 
Oedipus caught in a hopeless love tri- 
angle—have become memorable focal 


points for other concepts. For this 
purpose I turn to Piaget's (81) studies 
of the growth of intelligence from its 
earliest manifestations in his own 
three children. The examples come 
from the first year of life, before lan- 
guage and verbal concepts begin to 
be important. They therefore repre- 
sent a practical kind of intelligence 
which may be quite similar to what is 
developed by the higher animals. 

As early as the fourth month, the 
play of the gifted Piaget children be- 
gan to be “centered on a result pro- 
duced in the external environment,” 
and their behavior could be described 
as “rediscovering the movement which 
by chance exercised an advantageous 
action upon things” (81, p. 151). Lau- 
rent, lying in his bassinet, learns to 
shake a suspended rattle by pulling a 
string that hangs from it. He discovers 
this result fortuitously before vision 
and prehension are fully coordinated. 
Let us now observe him a little later 
when he has reached the age of three 
months and ten days. 


I place the string, which is attached to 
the rattle, in his right hand, merely un- 
rolling it a little so that he may grasp it 
better. For a moment nothing happens. 
But at the first shake due to chance 
movement of his hand, the reaction is 
immediate: Laurent starts when looking 
at the rattle and then violently strikes his 
right hand alone, as if he felt the resist- 
ance and the effect. The operation lasts 
fully a quarter of an hour, during which 
Laurent emits peals of laughter (Piaget, 
81, p. 162). 


Three days later the following behav- 
ior is observed, 


Laurent, by chance, strikes the chain 
while sucking his fingers. He grasps it 
and slowly displaces it while looking at 
the rattles. He then begins to swing it 
very gently, which produces a slight 
movement of the hanging rattles and as 
yet faint sound inside them. Laurent 
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then definitely increases by degrees his 
own movements. He shakes the chain 
more and more vigorously and laughs 
uproariously at the result obtained. (81, 
p. 185). 


Very soon it can be observed that 
procedures are used “to make interest- 
ing spectacles last.” For instance, 
Laurent is shown a rubber monkey 
which he has not seen before. After a 
moment of surprise, and perhaps even 
fright, he calms down and makes 
movements of pulling the string, a 
procedure which has no effect in this 
case, but which previously has caused 
interesting things to happen. It is to 
be noticed that “interesting spec- 
tacles” consist of such things as new 
toys, a tin box upon which a drum- 
ming noise can be made, an unfolded 
newspaper, or sounds made by the 
observer such as snapping the fingers. 
Commonplace as they are to the adult 
mind, these spectacles enter the in- 
fant’s experience as novel and appar- 
ently challenging events. 

Moving ahead to the second half of 
the first year, we can observe behavior 
in which the child explores the prop- 
erties of objects and tries out his rep- 
ertory of actions upon them. This soon 
eads to active experimentation IM 
Which the child attempts to provoke 
new results. Again we look in upon 

aurent, who has now reached the 
ge of nine months. On different occa- 
Sions he is shown a variety of new 
Objects—for instance a notebook, a 
eaded purse, and a wooden parrot. 
His carefully observing father detects 
Cur stages of response: (a) visual ex- 
Ploration, passing the object from 
hand to hand, folding the purse, ete- 

tactile exploration, passing the 
and all over the object, scratching, 
etc.; (c) slow moving of the object in 
Space; (d) use of the repertory © 
action: shaking the object, striking it, 
Swinging it, rubbing it against the side 
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of the bassinet, sucking it, etc., “each 
in turn with a sort of prudence as 
though studying the effect produced” 
(81, p. 255). 

Here the child can be described as 
applying familiar tactics to new situa- 
tions, but in a short while he will 
advance to clear patterns of active 
experimentation. At 10 months and 10 
days Laurent, who is unfamiliar with 
bread as a nutritive substance, is 
given a piece for examination. He ma- 
nipulates it, drops it many times, 
breaks off fragments and lets them 
fall. He has often done this kind of 
thing before, but previously his atten- 
tion has seemed to be centered on the 
act of letting go. Now “he watches 
with great interest the body in mo- 
tion; in particular, he looks at it for a 
long time when it has fallen, and 
picks it up when he can.” On the 
following day he resumes his research. 


He grasps in succession a celluloid 
swan, a box, and several other small ob- 
jects, in each case stretching out his arm 
and letting them fall. Sometimes he 
stretches out his arm vertically, some- 
times he holds it obliquely in front of or 
behind his eyes. When the object falls 
in a new position (for example on his 
pillow) he lets it fall two or three times 
more on the same place, as though to 
study the spatial relation; then he modi- 
fies the situation. At a certain moment 
the swan falls near his mouth; now he 
does not suck it (even though this object 
habitually serves this purpose), but drops 
it three times more while merely making 
the gesture of opening his mouth (81, 
p- 269). 


These specimens will furnish us 
with sufficient images of the infant's 
use of his spare time. Laurent, of 
course, was provided by his studious 
father with a decidedly enriched en- 
vironment, but no observant parent 
will question the fact that babies 
often act this way during those peri- 
ods of their waking life when hunger, 
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erotic needs, distresses, and anxiety 
seem to be exerting no particular 
pressure. If we consider this behavior 
under the historic headings of psy- 
chology we shall see that few proc- 
esses are missing. The child gives evi- 
dence of sensing, perceiving, attend- 
ing, learning, recognizing, probably 
recalling, and perhaps thinking in a 
rudimentary way. Strong emotion is 
lacking, but the infant’s smiles, gur- 
gles, and occasional peals of laughter 
strongly suggest the presence of 
pleasant affect. Actions appear in an 
organized form, particularly in the 
specimens of active exploration and 
experimentation. Apparently the child 
is using with a certain coherence 
nearly the whole repertory of psycho- 
logical processes except those that ac- 
company stress. It would be arbitrary 
indeed to say that one was more im- 
portant than another. 

These specimens have a meaningful 
unity when seen as transactions be- 
tween the child and his environment, 
the child having some influence upon 
the environment and the environment 
some influence upon the child. Lau- 
rent appears to be concerned about 
what he can do with the chain and 
rattles, what he can accomplish by his 
own effort to reproduce and to var 
the entertaining sounds. If his father 
observed correctly, we must add that 
Laurent seems to have varied his ac- 
tions systematically, as if testing the 
effect of different degrees of effort 
upon the bit of environment repre- 
sented by the chain and rattles. 
Kittens make a similar study of param- 
eters when delicately using their 
paws to push pencils and other ob- 
iects ever nearer to the edge of one’s 
desk. In all such examples it is clear 
that the child or animal is by no 
means at the mercy of transient stimu- 
lus fields. He selects for continuous 
treatment those aspects of his envi- 


ronment which he finds it possible to 
affect in some way. His behavior is 
selective, directed, persistent—in 
short, motivated. 

Motivated toward what goal? In 
these terms, too, the behavior exhibits 
a little of everything. Laurent can be 
seen as appeasing a stimulus hunger, 
providing his sensorium with an 
agreeable level of stimulation by elic- 
iting from the environment a series of 
interesting sounds, feels, and sights. 
On the other hand we might empha- 
size a need for activity and see him as 
trying to reach a pleasurable level of 
neuromuscular exercise. We can also 
see another possible goal in the be- 
havior: the child is achieving knowl- 
edge, attaining a more differentiated 
cognitive map of his environment and 
thus satisfying an exploratory tend- 
ency or motive of curiosity. But it is 
equally possible to discern a theme of 
mastery, power, or control, perhaps 
even a bit of primitive self-assertion, 
in the child’s concentration upon those 
aspects of the environment which re- 
spond in some way to his own activ- 
ity. It looks as if we had found too 
many goals, and perhaps our first im- 
pulse is to search for some key to tell 
us which one is really important. But 
this, I think, is a mistake that would 
be fatal to understanding. 

We cannot assign priority to any of 
these goals without pausing arbitrarily 
in the cycle of transaction between 
child and environment and saying, 
“This is the real point.” I propose 
instead that the real point is the trans- 
actions as a whole. If the behavior 
gives satisfaction, this satisfaction is 
not associated with a particular mo- 
ment in the cycle. It does not lie solely 
in sensory stimulation, in a bettering 
of the cognitive map, in coordinated 
action, in motor exercise, in a feeling 
of effort and of effects produced, or in 
the appreciation of change brought 
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about in the sensory field. These are 
all simply aspects of a process which 
at this stage has to be conceived as a 
whole. The child appears to be occu- 
pied with the agreeable task of devel- 
oping an effective familiarity with his 
environment. This involves discover- 
ing the effects he can have on the 
environment and the effects the en- 
vironment will have on him. To the 
extent that these results are preserved 
by learning, they build up an in- 
creased competence in dealing with 
the environment. The child’s play can 
thus be viewed as serious business, 
though to him it is merely something 
that is interesting and fun to do. 

Bearing in mind these examples, as 
well as the dealings with environment 
pointed out by other workers, we 
must now attempt to describe more 
fully the possible nature of the moti- 
vational aspect of competence. It 
needs its own name, and in view of 
the foregoing analysis I propose that 
this name be effectance. 


EFFECTANCE 


The new freedom produced by two 
decades of research on animal drives 
is of great help in this undertaking. 

€ are no longer obliged to look for a 
source of energy external to the nerv- 
Ous system, for a consummatory cli- 
max, or for a fixed connection be- 
tween reinforcement and tension- 
reduction, Effectance motivation can- 
not, of course, be conceived as having 
a source in tissues external to the 
nervous system. It is in no sense à 
deficit motive, We must assume it to 

e neurogenic, its “energies” being 
simply those of the living cells that 
make up the nervous system. External 
stimuli play an important part, but in 
terms of “energy” this part 1s secon- 
dary, as one can see most clearly 
when environmental stimulation is aC- 
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tively sought. Putting it picturesquely, 
we might say that the effectance urge 
represents what the neuromuscular 
system wants to do when it is other- 
wise unoccupied or is gently stimu- 
lated by the environment. Obviously 
there are no consummatory acts; satis- 
faction would appear to lie in the 
arousal and maintaining of activi 
rather than in its slow decline toward 
bored passivity. The motive need not 
be conceived as intense and powerful 
in the sense that hunger, pain, or fear 
can be powerful when aroused to high 

itch. There are plenty of instances in 
which children refuse to leave their 
absorbed play in order to eat or to 
visit the toilet. Strongly aroused 
drives, pain, and anxiety, however, 
can be conceived as overriding the 
effectance urge and capturing the en- 
ergies of the neuromuscular system, 
But effectance motivation is persistent 
in the sense that it regularly occupies 
the spare waking time between epi- 
sodes of homeostatic crisis. 

In speculating upon this subject we 
must bear in mind the continuous na- 
ture of behavior. This is easier said 
than done; habitually we break things 
down in order to understand them, 
and such units as the reflex arc, the 
stimulus-response sequence, and the 
single transaction with the environ- 
ment seem like inevitable steps to- 
ward clarity. Yet when we apply such 
an analysis to playful exploration we 
lose the most essential aspect of the 
behavior. It is constantly circling from 
stimulus to perception to action to 
effect to stimulus to perception, and 
so on around; or, more properly, these 

rocesses are all in continuous action 
and continuous change. Dealing with 
the environment means carrying on a 
continuing transaction which gradu- 
ally changes one’s relation to the en- 
vironment. Because there is no con- 
summatory climax, satisfaction has to 
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be seen as lying in a considerable 
series of transactions, in a trend of 
behavior rather than a goal that is 
achieved. It is difficult to make the 
word “satisfaction” have this connota- 
tion, and we shall do well to replace it 
by “feeling of efficacy” when attempt- 
ing to indicate the subjective and 
affective side of effectance. 

It is useful to recall the findings 
about novelty: the singular effective- 
ness of novelty in engaging interest 
and for a time supporting persistent 
behavior. We also need to consider 
the selective continuance of transac- 
tions in which the animal or child has 
a more or less pronounced effect upon 
the environment—in which something 
happens as a consequence of his activ- 
ity. Interest is not aroused and sus- 
tained when the stimulus field is so 
familiar that it gives rise at most to 
reflex acts or automatized habits. It is 
not sustained when actions produce 
no effects or changes in the stimulus 
field. Our conception must therefore 
be that effectance motivation is 
aroused by stimulus conditions which 
offer, as Hebb (45) puts it, difference- 
in-sameness. This leads to variability 
and novelty of response, and interest 
is best sustained when the resulting 
action affects the stimulus so as to 
produce further difference-in-same- 
ness. Interest wanes when action be- 
gins to have less effect; effectance 
motivation subsides when a situation 
has been explored to the point that it 
no longer presents new possibilities. 

We have to conceive further that 
the arousal of playful and exploratory 
interest means the appearance of or- 
ganization involving both the cogni- 
tive and active aspects of behavior. 
Change in the stimulus field is not an 
end in itself, so to speak; it happens 
when one is passively moved about, 
and it may happen as a consequence 
of random movements without be- 


coming focalized and instigating ex- 
ploration. Similarly, action which has 
effects is not an end in itself, for if one 
unintentionally kicks away a branch 
while walking, or knocks something 
off a table, these effects by no means 
necessarily become involved in play- 
ful investigation. Schachtel’s (86) em- 
phasis on focal attention becomes 
helpful at this point. The playful and 
exploratory behavior shown by Lau- 
rent is not random or casual. It in- 
volves focal attention to some object 
—the fixing of some aspect of the 
stimulus field so that it stays relatively 
constant—and it also involves the fo- 
calizing of action upon this object. As 
Diamond (21) has expressed it, re- 
sponse under these conditions is “rele- 
vant to the stimulus,” and it is change 
in the focalized stimulus that so 
strongly affects the level of interest, 
Dealing with the environment means 
directing focal attention to some part 
of it and organizing actions to have 
some effect on this part. 

In our present state of relative ig- 
norance about the workings of the 
nervous system it is impossible to 
form a satisfactory idea of the neural 
basis of effectance motivation, but it 
should at least be clear that the con- 
cept does not refer to any and every 
kind of neural action. It refers to a 
particular kind of activity, as inferred 
from particular kinds of behavior. We 
can say that it does not include re- 
flexes and other kinds of automatic 
response. It does not include well- 
learned, automatized patterns, even 
those that are complex and highly or- 
ganized. It does not include behavior 
in the service of effectively aroused 
drives. It does not even include activ- 
ity that is highly random and discon- 
tinuous, though such behavior may be 
its most direct forerunner, The urge 
toward competence is inferred specifi- 
cally from behavior that shows a last- 
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ing focalization and that has the char- 
acteristics of exploration and experi- 
mentation, a kind of variation within 
the focus. When this particular sort of 
activity is aroused in the nervous sys- 
tem, effectance motivation is being 
aroused, for it is characteristic of this 
particular sort of activity that it is 
selective, directed, and persistent, and 
that instrumental acts will be learned 
for the sole reward of engaging in it. 

Some objection may be felt to my 
introducing the word competence m 
connection with behavior that is so 
often playful. Certainly the playing 
child is doing things for fun, not be- 
cause of a desire to improve his com- 
petence in dealing with the stern hard 
world. In order to forestall misunder- 
standing, it should be pointed out that 
the usage here is parallel to what we 
do when we connect sex with its bio- 
logical goal of reproduction. The sex 
drive aims for pleasure and gratifica- 
tion, and reproduction is à conse- 
quence that is presumably unforeseen 
by animals and by man at primitive 
levels of understanding. Effectance 
Motivation similarly aims for the feel- 
ing of efficacy, not for the vitally im- 
portant learnings that come as its con- 
Sequence, If we consider the part 
Played by competence motivation in 
adult human life we can observe the 
same parallel, Sex may now be =e 
pletely and purposefully Cee 
tom reproduction but neverthe ess 
pursued for the pleasure it can yield. 
Similarly, effectance motivation may 
lead to continuing exploratory inter- 
ests or active adventures when in fact 
there is no longer any gain in actual 
competence or any need for it in 
terms of survival. In both cases the 
Motive is capable of yielding surplus 
Satisfaction well beyond what is nec- 
essary to get the biological work done. 

In infants and young children it 
seems to me sensible to conceive of 
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effectance motivation as undifferenti- 
ated. Later in life it becomes profit- 
able to distinguish various motives 
such as cognizance, construction, 
mastery, and achievement. It is my 
view that all such motives have a root 
in effectance motivation. They are 
differentiated from it through life ex- 
periences which emphasize one or an- 
other aspect of the cycle of transac- 
tion with environment. Of course, the 
motives of later childhood and of 
adult life are no longer simple and 
can almost never be referred to a 
single root. They can acquire loadings 
of anxiety, defense, and compensa- 
tion, they can become fused with un- 
conscious fantasies of a sexual, aggres- 
sive, or omnipotent character, and 
they can gain force because of their 
service in producing realistic results in 
the way of income and career. It is 
not my intention to cast effectance in 
the star part in adult motivation. The 
acquisition of motives is a compli- 
cated affair in which simple and sov- 
ereign theories grow daily more obso- 
lete. Yet it may be that the satisfac- 
tion of effectance contributes signifi- 
cantly to those feelings of interest 
which often sustain us so well in day- 
to-day actions, particularly when the 
things we are doing have continuing 
elements of novelty. 


THE BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF COMPETENCE 


The conviction was expressed at the 
beginning of this paper that some 
such concept as competence, inter- 
preted motivationally, was essential 
for any biologically sound view of 
human nature. This necessity emerges 
when we consider the nature of living 
systems, particularly when we take a 
longitudinal view. What an organism 
does at a given moment does not al- 
ways give the right clue as to what it 
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does over a period of time. Discussing 
this problem, Angyal (3) has proposed 
that we should look for the general 
pattern followed by the total organ- 
ismic process over the course of time. 
Obviously this makes it necessary to 
take account of growth. Angyal de- 
fines life as “a process of self-expan- 
sion”; the living system “expands at 
the expense of its surroundings,” as- 
similating parts of the environment 
and transforming them into function- 
ing parts of itself. Organisms differ 
from other things in nature in that 
they are “self-governing entities” 
which are to some extent “autono- 
mous.” Internal processes govern them 
as well as external “heteronomous” 
forces. In the course of life there is a 
relative increase in the preponderance 
of internal over external forces. The 
living system expands, assimilates 
more of the environment, transforms 
its surroundings so as to bring them 
under greater control. “We may say,” 
Angyal writes, “that the general dy- 
namic trend of the organism is toward 
an increase of autonomy... . The 
human being has a characteristic ten- 
dency toward self-determination, that 
is, a tendency to resist external influ- 
ences and to subordinate the heter- 
onomous forces of the physical and 
social environment to its own sphere 
of influence.” The trend toward in- 
creased autonomy is characteristic so 
long as growth of any kind is going 
on, though in the end the living sys- 
tem is bound to succumb to the pres- 
sure of heteronomous forces. 

Of all living creatures, it is man 
who takes the longest strides toward 
autonomy. This is not because of any 
unusual tendency toward bodily ex- 
pansion at the expense of the environ- 
ment. It is rather that man, with his 
mobile hands and abundantly devel- 
oped brain, attains an extremely high 
level of competence in his transactions 


with his surroundings. The building of 
houses, roads and bridges, the making 
of tools and instruments, the domesti- 
cation of plants and animals, all qual- 
ify as planful changes made in the 
environment so that it comes more or 
less under control and serves our pur- 
poses rather than intruding upon 
them. We meet the fluctuations of 
outdoor temperature, for example, not 
only with our bodily homeostatic 
mechanisms, which alone would be 
painfully unequal to the task, but also 
with clothing, buildings, controlled 
fires, and such complicated devices as 
self-regulating central heating and air 
conditioning. Man as a species has 
developed a tremendous power of 
bringing the environment into his 
service, and each individual member 
of the species must attain what is 
really quite an impressive level of 
competence if he is to take part in the 
life around him. 

We are so accustomed to these hu- 
man accomplishments that it is hard 
to realize how long an apprenticeship 
they require. At the outset the human 
infant is a slow learner in comparison 
with other animal forms. Hebb (45) 
speaks of “the astonishing inefficiency 
of man’s first learning, as far as im- 
mediate results are concerned,” an in- 
efficiency which he attributes to the 
large size of the association areas in 
the brain and the long time needed to 
bring them under sensory control. The 
human lack of precocity in learning 
shows itself even in comparison with 
one of the next of kin: as Hebb points 
out, “the human baby takes six 
months, the chimpanzee four months, 
before making a clear distinction be- 
tween friend and enemy.” Later in life 
the slow start will pay dividends. 
Once the fundamental perceptual ele- 
ments, simple associations, and con- 
ceptual sequences have been estab- 
lished, later learning can proceed with 
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ever increasing swiftness and com- 
plexity. In Hebb’s words, “learning at 
maturity concerns patterns and events 
whose parts at least are familiar and 
which already have a number of other 
associations.” 

This general principle of cumulative 
learning, starting from slowly acquired 
rudiments and proceeding thence with 
increasing efficiency, can be illustrated 
by such processes as manipulation and 
locomotion, which may culminate in 
the acrobat devising new stunts or 
the dancer working out a new ballet. 
It is especially vivid in the case of 
language, where the early mastery of 
words and pronunciation seems such a 
far cry from spontaneous adult 
Speech. A strong argument has been 
made by Hebb (45) that the learning 
of visual forms proceeds over a similar 
course from slowly learned elements 
to rapidly combined patterns. Circles 
and squares, for example, cannot be 
discriminated at a glance without a 
slow apprenticeship involving °y 
Movements, successive fixations, aN 
recognition of angles. Hebb proposes 
that the recognition of visual patterns 
without eye movement “is possible 
only as the result of an intensive and 
Prolonged visual training that goes OP 
rom the moment of birth, during 
every moment that the eyes are OPe™ 
with an increase in skill evident over à 
Period of 12 to 16 years at least” 

On the motor side there is likewise 
a lot to be cumulatively learned. The 
Playing, investigating child slowly 
finds out the relationships between 
what he does and what he expen- 
ences. He finds out, for instance, how 
hard he must push what in order to 
Produce what effect. Here the S-R 
formula is particularly misleading. It 
Would come nearer the truth to say 
that the child is busy learning RS 
Connections—the effects that are 
likely to follow upon his own behav- 
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ior. But even in this reversed form the 
notion of bonds or connections would 
still misrepresent the situation, for it is 
only a rare specimen of behavior that 
can properly be conceived as deter- 
mined by fixed neural channels and a 
fixed motor response. As Hebb has 
pointed out, discussing the phenome- 
non of “motor equivalence” named by 
Lashley (58), a rat which has been 
trained to press a lever will press it 
with the left forepaw, the right fore- 
paw, by climbing upon it, or by biting 
it; a monkey will open the lid of a 
food box with either hand, with a 
foot, or even with a stick; and we 
might add that a good baseball player 
can catch a fly ball while running in 
almost any direction and while in al- 
most any posture, including leaping in 
the air and plunging forward to the 
ground. All of these feats are possible 
because of a history of learnings in 
which the main lesson has been the 
effects of actions upon the stimulus 
fields that represent the environment. 
What has been learned is not a fixed 
connection but a flexible relationship 
between stimulus fields and the effects 
that can be produced in them by vari- 
ous kinds of action. 

One additional example, drawn this 
time from Piaget (81), is particularly 
worth mentioning because of its im- 
portance in theories of development. 
Piaget points out that a great deal of 
mental development depends upon 
the idea that the world is made up of 
objects having substance and perma- 
nence. Without such an “object con- 
cept” it would be impossible to build 
up the ideas of space and causality 
and to arrive at the fundamental dis- 
tinction between self and external 
world. Observation shows that the ob- 
ject concept, “far from being innate or 
ready-made in experience, is con- 
structed little by little.” Up to 7 and 8 
months the Piaget children searched 
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for vanished objects only in the sense 
of trying to continue the actions, such 
as sucking or grasping, in which the 
objects had played a part. When an 
object was really out of sight or touch, 
even if only because it was covered by 
a cloth, the infants undertook no fur- 
ther exploration. Only gradually, after 
some study of the displacement of 
objects by moving, swinging, and 
dropping them, does the child begin 
to make an active search for a van- 
ished object, and only still more grad- 
ually does he learn, at 12 months or 
more, to make allowance for the ob- 
ject’s sequential displacements and 
thus to seek it where it has gone 
rather than where it was last in sight. 
Thus it is only through cumulative 
learning that the child arrives at the 
idea of permanent substantial objects. 

The infant's play is indeed serious 
business. If he did not while away his 
time pulling strings, shaking rattles, 
examining wooden parrots, dropping 
pieces of bread and celluloid swans, 
when would he learn to discriminate 
visual patterns, to catch and throw, 
and to build up his concept of the 
object? When would he acquire the 
many other foundation stones neces- 
sary for cumulative learning? The 
more closely we analyze the behavior 
of the human infant, the more clearly 
do we realize that infancy is not sim- 
ply a time when the nervous system 
matures and the muscles grow 
stronger. It is a time of active and 
continuous learning, during which the 
basis is laid for all those processes, 
cognitive and motor, whereby the 
child becomes able to establish effec- 
tive transactions with his environment 
and move toward a greater degree of 
autonomy. Helpless as he may seem 
until he begins to toddle, he has by 
that time already made substantial 
gains in the achievement of compe- 


tence. 


Under primitive conditions survival 
must depend quite heavily upon 
achieved competence. We should ex- 
pect to find things so arranged as to 
favor and maximize this achievement. 
Particularly in the case of man, where 
so little is provided innately and so 
much has to be learned through ex- 
perience, we should expect to find 
highly advantageous arrangements for 
securing a steady cumulative learning 
about the properties of the environ- 
ment and the extent of possible trans- 
actions. Under these circumstances we 
might expect to find a very powerful 
drive operating to insure progress to- 
ward competence, just as the vital 
goals of nutrition and reproduction 
are secured by powerful drives, and it 
might therefore seem paradoxical that 
the interests of competence should be 
so much entrusted to times of play 
and leisurely exploration. There is 
good reason to suppose, however, that 
a strong drive would be precisely the 
wrong arrangement to secure a flex- 
ible, knowledgeable power of transac- 
tion with the environment. Strong 
drives cause us to learn certain lessons 
well, but they do not create maximum 
familiarity with our surroundings. 

This point was demonstrated half a 
century ago in some experiments by 
Yerkes and Dodson (97). They 
showed that maximum motivation did 
not lead to the most rapid solving of 
problems, especially if the problems 
were complex. For each problem 
there was an optimum level of moti- 
vation, neither the highest nor the 
lowest, and the optimum was lower 
for more complex tasks, The same 
problem has been discussed more re- 
cently by Tolman (92) in his paper 
on cognitive maps. A cognitive map 
can be narrow or broad, depending 
upon the range of cues picked up in 
the course of learning. Tolman sug- 
gests that one of the conditions which 
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tend to narrow the range of cues is a 
high level of motivation. In everyday 
terms, a man hurrying to an important 
business conference is likely to per- 
ceive only the cues that help him to 
get there faster, whereas a man taking 
a stroll after lunch is likely to pick up 
a substantial amount of casual infor- 
mation about his environment. The 
latent learning experiments with ani- 
mals, and experiments such as those 
of Johnson (53) in which drive level 
has been systematically varied in a 
Situation permitting incidental learn- 
ing, give strong support to this gen- 
eral idea, In a recent contribution, 
Bruner, Matter, and Papanek (12) 
make a strong case for the concept of 
breadth of learning and provide addi- 
tional evidence that it is favored by 
moderate and hampered by strong 
Motivation, The latter “has the effect 
of speeding up learning at the cost of 
harrowing it.” Attention is concen- 
trated upon the task at hand and little 
that is extraneous to this task is 
learned for future use. 

These facts enable us to see the 

iological appropriateness of an ar- 
Tangement which uses periods of less 
intense motivation for the develop- 
ment of competence. This is not to say 
that the narrower but efficient learn- 
ings that go with the reduction of 
Strong drives make no contribution to 
general effectiveness. They are Cer 
tainly an important element in capac- 
ity to deal with the environment, but 
aà much greater effectiveness results 
from having this capacity fed also 
from learnings that take place m 
quieter times, It is then that the infant 
can attend to matters of lesser ur- 
gency, exploring the properties fe) 
things he does not fear and does not 
need to eat, learning to gauge hg 
force of his string-pulling when the 
only penalty for failure is silence On 

e part of the attached rattles, and 
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generally accumulating for himself a 
broad knowledge and a broad skill in 
dealing with his surroundings. 

The concept of competence can be 
most easily discussed by choosing, as 
we have done, examples of interaction 
with the inanimate environment. It 
applies equally well, however, to 
transactions with animals and with 
other human beings, where the child 
has the same problem of finding out 
what effects he can have upon the 
environment and what effects it can 
have upon him. The earliest interac- 
tions with members of the family may 
involve needs so strong that they ob- 
scure the part played by effectance 
motivation, but perhaps the example 
of the well fed baby diligently explor- 
ing the several features of his mother’s 
face will serve as a reminder that 
here, too, there are less urgent mo- 
ments when learning for its own sake 
can be given free rein. 

In this closing section I have 
brought together several ideas which 
bear on the evolutionary significance 
of competence and of its motivation. I 
have sought in this way to deepen the 
biological roots of the concept and 
thus help it to attain the stature in the 
theory of behavior which has not been 
reached by similar concepts in the 

ast. To me it seems that the most 
important proving ground for this 
concept is the effect it may have on 
our understanding of the development 
of personality. Does it assist our grasp 
of early object relations, the reality 
principle, and the first steps in the 
development of the ego? Can it be of 
service in distinguishing the kinds of 
defense available at different ages and 
in providing clues to the replacement 
of primitive defenses by successful 
adaptive maneuvers? Can it help fill 
the yawning gap known as the latency 
period, a time when the mastery of 
school subjects and other accomplish- 
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ments claim so large a share of time 
and energy? Does it bear upon the 
self and the vicissitudes of self-esteem, 
and can it enlighten the origins of 
psychological disorder? Can it make 
adult motives and interests more intel- 
ligible and enable us to rescue the 
concept of sublimation from the diffi- 
culties which even its best friends 
have recognized? I believe it can be 
shown that existing explanations of 
development are not satisfactory and 
that the addition of the concept of 
competence cuts certain knots in per- 
sonality theory. But this is not the 
subject of the present communication, 
where the concept is offered much 
more on the strength of its logical and 
biological probability. 


SUMMARY 


The main theme of this paper is 
introduced by showing that there is 
widespread discontent with theories 
of motivation built upon primary 
drives. Signs of this discontent are 
found in realms as far apart as animal 
psychology and psychoanalytic ego 
psychology. In the former, the com- 
monly recognized primary drives have 
proved to be inadequate in explaining 
exploratory behavior, manipulation, 
and general activity. In the latter, the 
theory of basic instincts has shown 
serious shortcomings when it is 
stretched to account for the develop- 
ment of the effective ego. Workers 
with animals have attempted to meet 
their problem by invoking secondary 
reinforcement and anxiety reduction, 
or by adding exploration and manipu- 
lation to the roster of primary drives. 
In parallel fashion, psychoanalytic 
workers have relied upon the concept 
of neutralization of instinctual ener- 
gies, have seen anxiety reduction as 
the central motive in ego develop- 
ment, or have hypothesized new in- 


stincts such as mastery. It is argued 
here that these several explanations 
are not satisfactory and that a better 
conceptualization is possible, indeed 
that it has already been all but made. 

In trying to form this conceptual- 
ization, it is first pointed out that many 
of the earlier tenets of primary drive 
theory have been discredited by re- 
cent experimental work. There is no 
longer any compelling reason to iden- 
tify either pleasure or reinforcement 
with drive reduction, or to think of 
motivation as requiring a source of 
energy external to the nervous system. 
This opens the way for considering in 
their own right those aspects of ani- 
mal and human behavior in which 
stimulation and contact with the en- 
vironment seem to be sought and wel- 
comed, in which raised tension and 
even mild excitement seem to be cher- 
ished, and in which novelty and vari- 
ety seem to be enjoyed for their own 
sake. Several reports are cited which 
bear upon interest in the environment 
and the rewarding effects of environ- 
mental feedback. The latest contribu- 
tion is that of Woodworth (96), who 
makes dealing with the environment 
the most fundamental element in mo- 
tivation. 

The survey indicates a certain una- 
nimity as to the kinds of behavior that 
cannot be successfully conceptualized 
in terms of primary drives. This be- 
havior includes visual exploration, 
grasping, crawling, and walking, at- 
tention and perception, language and 
thinking, exploring novel objects and 
places, manipulating the surround- 
ings, and producing effective changes 
in the environment. The thesis is then 
proposed that all of these behaviors 
have a common biological signifi- 
cance: they all form part of the proc- 
ess whereby the animal or child learns 
to interact effectively with his envi- 
ronment. The word competence is 
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chosen as suitable to indicate this 
common property. Further, it is main- 
tained that competence cannot be 
fully acquired simply through behav- 
ior instigated by drives. It receives 
substantial contributions from activi- 
ties which, though playful and explor- 
atory in character, at the same time 
show direction, selectivity, and persis- 
tence in interacting with the environ- 
ment. Such activities in the ultimate 
service of competence must therefore 
be conceived to be motivated in their 
own right. It is proposed to designate 
this motivation by the term effectance, 
and to characterize the experience 
produced as a feeling of efficacy. 

In spite of its sober biological pur- 
pose, effectance motivation shows it- 
self most unambiguously in the play- 
ful and investigatory behavior of 
young animals and children. Speci- 
mens of such behavior, drawn from 
Piaget (81), are analyzed in order to 
‘emonstrate their constantly transac- 
tional nature. Typically they involve 
Continuous chains of events which in- 
clude stimulation, cognition, action, 
effect on the environment, new stimu- 
ation, etc. They are carried on with 
Considerable persistence and with se- 
lective emphasis on parts of the envi 
ronment which provide changing and 
Mteresting feedback in connection 
With effort expended. Their signifi- 
cance is destroyed if we try to break 
into the circle arbitrarily and declare 
that one part of it, such as cognition 
alone or active effort alone, is the rea 
Point, the goal, or the special seat of 
Satisfaction, Effectance motivation 
must be conceived to involve satisfac- 
tion—a feeling of efficacy—in trans- 
actions in which behavior has an 6% 
Ploratory, varying, experimental char- 
acter and produces changes in the 
Stimulus field. Having this character, 

e behavior leads the organism to 

nd out how the environment can Pe 
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changed and what consequences flow 
from these changes. 

In higher animals and especially in 
man, where so little is innately pro- 
vided and so much has to be learned 
about dealing with the environment, 
effectance motivation independent of 
primary drives can be seen as an ar- 
rangement having high adaptive 
value. Considering the slow rate of 
learning in infancy and the vast 
amount that has to be learned before 
there can be an effective level of in- 
teraction with surroundings, young 
animals and children would simply 
not learn enough unless they worked 
pretty steadily at the task between 
episodes of homeostatic crisis. The as- 
sociation of interest with this “work,” 
making it play and fun, is thus some- 
what comparable to the association of 
sexual pleasure with the biological 

oal of reproduction. Effectance moti- 
vation need not be conceived as 
strong in the sense that sex, hunger, 
and fear are strong when violently 
aroused. It is moderate but persistent, 
and in this, too, we can discern a 
feature that is favorable for adapta- 
tion. Strong motivation reinforces 
learning in a narrow sphere, whereas 
moderate motivation is more condu- 
cive to an exploratory and experi- 
mental attitude which leads to compe- 
tent interactions in general, without 
reference to an immediate pressing 
need. Man’s huge cortical association 
areas might have been a suicidal piece 
of specialization if they had come 
without a steady, persistent inclina- 
tion toward interacting with the en- 


vironment. 
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JUSTIN ARONFREED! 


The Effects of Experimental Socialization Paradigms 
upon Two Moral Responses to Transgression 


The development of moral behavior 
has proved to be remarkably refrac- 
tory to psychological analysis and em- 
pirical study, despite the increasing 
attention that has been given to it. 
The difficulties in a psychological 
treatment of the origins of moral re- 
sponses are undoubtedly related to 
the virtual absence of experimentation 
in which the conditions presumed to 
effect their establishment and mainte- 
nance have been systematically 
varied. There have been some inform- 
ative assessments (1; 14; and 30, Ch. 
10; and 33, Ch. 11) of moral re- 
sponses in the context of variations in 
parental child rearing practices. But 
despite the theoretical ingenuity exer- 
cised in interpreting the results of 
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these surveys, the very limited extent 
and magnitude of the relationships 
uncovered make it apparent that we 
have as yet only a restricted under- 
standing of how such responses are 
acquired. 

Contemporary conceptions of moral 
development tend to attribute a wide 
array of relevant phenomena to a uni- 
tary psychological structure estab- 
lished through a single process of ac- 
quisition. Thus, in the psychoanalytic 
formulation (9, Ch. 6; 12, Ch. 8), vari- 
ous aspects of internalized morality 
are subsumed under the concept of 
the superego and are viewed as collec- 
tively acquired through the mecha- 
nism of identification. Even more de- 
tailed and behavioral accounts of 
moral development are inclined to 
treat different forms of response as 
more or less equivalent criteria of the 
“extent of development of conscience” 
(30, Ch. 10), of the “severity of stand- 
ards” (1), or of the “strength of super- 
ego formation” (14). 
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This assumption of an underlying 
unity in the forms and sources of 
moral behavior may obscure some im- 
portant differences between specific 
responses and their distinct antece- 
dents. For example, most of the psy- 
chological research on moral behavior 
has focused on its prohibitive and 
punitive components. Yet people are 
obviously moral in a broader sense 
than that of merely avoiding or react- 
ing to transgressions. They also come 
to find many of their actions intrinsi- 
cally rewarding, quite aside from any 
consequent external approval. Even 
the relatively monolithic psychoana- 
lytic conception distinguishes be- 
tween the punitive superego and the 
rewarding ego ideal. And if we think 
of moral responses as being acquired 
through social sanctions and becom- 
ing, in varying degrees, independent 
of these sanctions, then it seems clear 
that the reinforcements which origi- 
nally define transgressions and their 
consequences may be very different 
from those which define actions to, be 
experienced as rewarding or praise- 
worthy. 

Significant distinction 
made even among responses 
reflect the punitive and prohibit 
functions of morality. Many years 
ago, Hartshorne and May (13) con- 
cluded from their studies of deceit 
and self-control that moral behavior 
was highly dependent on the external 
Situation ‘and often did not accor 
with yerbalized moral judgment. 
More recently, Mowrer (26, Ch. 10), in 
applying learning concepts to sociali- 
zation, has reproduced a letter from 
R. L. Solomon that describes work in 
Progress, on internalization in dogs, in 
terms which suggest that resistance to 
temptation and reactions to transgres- 
sion may derive from two patterns o 
reinforcement which are, to some er- 
tent, independent of one another. Hill 


s can also be 
which 
ive 


(15) has proposed that different types 
of internalized response to transgres- 
sion may follow from different learn- 
ing processes which vary in the tem- 
poral relations and reinforcement 
contingencies between the child’s re- 
sponses and the onset or termination 
of punishment. And Whiting (31) has 
used cross-cultural observations to in- 
fer that effective moral control in the 
absence of direct external supervision 
need not rest on the experience of 
guilt and that a degree of internaliza- 
tion is possible merely through the 
fear of real or imagined external 
sources of punishment. 

The findings of a survey previously 
reported by the writer (3) indicated 
that children’s internalized responses 
to transgression assume a great vari- 
ety of forms and often reveal little 
evidence of cognitive resources of 
moral judgment usually associated 
with the phenomenon of guilt. The 
response of self-criticism, for example, 
was very circumscribed in its fre- 
quency of occurrence. Confession, 
apology, reparation, and commit- 
ments to modify future behavior were 
common, but the greater proportion 
of such responses appeared without 
the explicit application of a standard 
of judgment to the transgression. Fur- 
thermore, numerous responses were 
characterized by the perception of ex- 
ternally defined consequences of 
transgression. Although all of the re- 
sponses found in the survey were in- 
ternalized, in the sense that they oc- 
curred without external observation of 
the transgression and in the absence 
of any explicit or threatened punish- 
ment, there was no basis for assuming 
that the responses were alternate 
manifestations of a single, more fun- 
damental reaction. There was, on the 
contrary, striking confirmation that 
the different responses were attribut- 
able to different patterns of social re- 
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inforcement in that they were predict- 
ably related to the socio-economic 
status and sex role of the child, and, to 
a lesser degree, to maternal discipli- 
nary practices. 

The two experiments reported in 
the present paper are attempts to ex- 
amine the specific conditions of rein- 
forcement affecting children’s use of 
two moral responses, self-criticism 
and reparation, in controlled socializa- 
tion paradigms. The second experi- 
ment, in replicating the first, intro- 
duced certain conceptual and meth- 
odological refinements. 


EXPERIMENT | 


One of the implications of the sur- 
vey described above is that transgres- 
sions may apparently be socially 
defined for a child in a minimally cog- 
nitive context. The internalized behav- 
ioral consequences of a transgression 
would certainly require discrimina- 
tion, since there must be distinct re- 
sponse cues to which they are at- 
tached, but it would seem that such 
consequences encompass a much 
broader class of behavior than that 
for which self-evaluation or judgment 
is a prerequisite. There is considerable 
recent evidence (17, 21, 27) that a 
normative framework of standards for 
evaluating actions, in contrast to 
what are merely expectations about 
their consequences, is not simply a 
natural feature of cognitive develop- 
ment and social exposure, as has been 
suggested by Piaget (28). It appears 
instead to be a variable function of 
particular social roles and cultural set- 
tings which the child has experienced. 

Self-criticism, viewed in its bare es- 
sentials as a consequence of transgres- 
sion, is the use of a verbal-symbolic 
referent to one’s own behavior, 
thoughts, or feelings. As such, it rep- 
resents a response in which the indi- 


vidual takes action, through the in- 
ternal mediation of his own cognitive 
resources, with respect to himself as 
the object of action. The active qual- 
ity of the self-critical response was 
recognized by earlier social-psycho- 
logical theorists such as J. M. Baldwin 
(4) and G. H. Mead (22), who, while 
they were primarily concerned with 
morality as a phenomenon of valua- 
tion and consciousness, nevertheless 
viewed a moral response as being one 
in which the individual was capable 
of taking the role of another with 
respect to himself. The same property 
of action can be seen to apply to 
reparation, which uses the individ- 
ual’s own behavioral resources to cor- 
rect or ameliorate the effects of a 
transgression. Although reparative re- 
sponses may simply reduce unpleas- 
ant feeling without necessarily imply- 
ing self-evaluation, they are always 
constructive or restitutive, and there- 
fore require some kind of manipula- 
tion of one’s own behavior as well as 
of the external environment. 

The active, self-corrective character 
of moral responses such as self-criti- 
cism and reparation suggests that 
their establishment might depend on 
the extent to which a child has been 
previously socially reinforced for eval- 
uating and acting upon its own be- 
havior. A child who has been encour- 
aged to make corrective or punitive 
responses to its socially unacceptable 
behavior would be expected to more 
frequently resolve subsequent trans- 
gressions through its own critical and 
reparative actions, even in the ab- 
sence of external sanctions, than a 
child who has experienced the conse- 
quences of transgression in events 
outside of its own control. One might 
also expect that a child’s self-mediated 
resources for responding to transgres- 
sion would be enhanced by the incor- 
poration of explicitly ` verbalized 
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standards into its socialization. A cog- 
nitive context for punishment would 
provide evaluative labeling responses 
for the child to act upon its own be- 
havior with self-criticism. It would 
also provide, therefore, additional 
cues for appropriate reparative re- 
sponses of a kind quite different from 
those provided by the stimulus of the 
transgression itself. A number of 
studies (1; 3; 20; 30, Ch. 10), in which 
reasoning and the reinforcement of 
self-punitive reactions were subsumed 
under the category of “psychological,” 
‘love oriented,” or “induction” tech- 
niques of discipline, have reported a 
Positive relationship between the use 
of such techniques and the child’s self- 
corrective activity and independence 
of external events in responding to 
transgression. ; 

The basic procedure of the experi- 
ments reported in this paper was to 
use mild disapproval and deprivation 
to punish the child repeatedly for an 
act of aggression carried out on 10 
Successive training trials. In the first 
experiment, two distinct treatments 
Were employed. One treatment maxi- 
mized cognitive structure through the 
Verbalization of an explicit standar 
in reference to the aggressive acts, 
and also gave the child control over 
the evaluation and punishment of the 
transgression. In the second treat- 
ment, cognitive structuring was min- 
imal, and evaluation and punishment 
of the child’s behavior were entirely in 

€ experimenter’s control. A common 
test trial at the end of both treat- 
ments, where a more destructive 
transgression occurred in the con- 
trived breaking of a doll, was de- 
Signed to elicit self-critical and repara- 
tvg responses when the experi- 
Menter’s punitive socializing role was 
terminated. The specific moral re- 
Sponses to be observed during the test 
trial were not made by the child in 


the course of the experimental treat- 
ment, in order that their appearance 
might be taken to reflect generalized 
response tendencies and not merely 
isolated pieces of behavior repeatedly 
attached to a stimulus situation. The 
nature of the aggressive acts was pur- 
posely made unusual and somewhat 
removed from ordinary experience, so 
as to minimize the effects of the 
child’s predispositions and maximize 
the effects of the procedure. 


Method 


Subjects. The subjects for the first 
experiment were 57 fifth-grade girls 
drawn from two public schools in a 
large urban school system.’ Both of 
the schools served fairly homogeneous 
socioeconomic areas of a working- 
class character. The children were 
randomly assigned to the two experi- 
mental conditions in roughly equal 
numbers. 

Procedure, Each subject was indi- 
vidually taken by the experimenter, 
who was a male, from her classroom 
to the experimental room, where she 
was asked to sit in front of one end of 
a rectangular piece of composition 
board resting upon a small table. The 
board was roughly 2 X 3.5 feet in size. 
Twenty-four toy soldiers of the small 
plastic variety were thickly clustered 
in a triangular formation at the other 
end of the board. Behind the base of 
the formation, at the very edge of the 
board, stood a wooden doll about 6 
inches in height, with clearly feminine 
features and a black uniform not un- 
like a skiing outfit. A large cloth- 

added cardboard box rested on a 
chair just beyond the far edge of the 
board and behind the doll. The box 
was below the height of the board’s 


ee 
2 The author is indebted to a number of 


administrators and teachers in the Philadel- 
phia public school system, whose coopera- 
tion made the experiments possible. 
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surface, so that the interior was not 
visible to the subject when she was 
seated. The experimenter sat to one 
side of the board toward the far end. 
On a table adjacent to the experi- 
menter’s right hand were some record- 
ing sheets, a box of small Tootsie 
Rolls, and an instrument to be intro- 
duced as the “pusher” (actually a min- 
iature hoe, roughly 2 feet long). 

After the experimenter and the sub- 
ject were seated, the experimenter 
used one of two procedures which 
were identical in all aspects not rele- 
vant to the experimental treatment, 
including the specification of the be- 
havior to be punished and the nature 
of the punishment. The procedures 
differed only in their degree of cogni- 
tive structuring and in the direction of 
control over evaluation and punish- 
ment. In the High Cognitive Structure- 
High Control condition, the subject's 
activity was repeatedly put into the 
context of standards verbalized along 
the dimensions of careful-careless and 
gentle-rough, and the subject was also 
asked to evaluate and punish her own 
actions. In the Low Cognitive Struc- 
ture-Low Control condition, only the 
minimal cognitive framework neces- 
sary to clarify the task was used, and 
evaluation and punishment were un- 
der the experimenter’s control. The 
task in which the child was required 
to engage was arranged so that some 
degree of aggression was inevitable, 
since the children might otherwise 
have made punishment inappropriate 
by simply inhibiting any action con- 
strued as a transgression. 

High Cognitive Structure-High con- 
trol. The verbal instructions given by 
the experimenter were as follows 
(italicized words and statements were 
used only in this condition): 


I have something here for you to do. 
The Army uses it to pick people for a 


special kind of work. To do this work, 
you have to be very careful and gentle. 
Being careful and gentle is the most im- 
portant thing. 

Here’s the way we do it. Back here 
there is a nurse in a special uniform [ex- 
perimenter points to doll]. She is impor- 
tant in case anyone gets sick, and all of 
the soldiers love her because she is so 
good to everyone. Whenever there’s any 
danger, she has to leave the field by go- 
ing back into this box [experimenter in- 
dicates box by lifting it from chair]. 
Here’s how she goes into the box. You 
push her off the board with this pusher. 
You can’t lift the pusher; you must keep 
it down on the board when you push [ex- 
perimenter demonstrates, then hands 
pusher to the subject]. 

Now the soldiers guard the nurse very 
carefully. They aand all around her like 
this [experimenter points to soldiers]. Of 
course, to push her off, you will have to 
push through the soldiers, and so you 
will knock some of them over, even 
though yowre trying to be careful and 
gentle [this is, in fact, obviously true, as 
the spacing between the soldiers is much 
too narrow to permit the pusher’s blade 
to pass without toppling some of them]. 
The idea is to see how many of the sol- 
diers you will knock down. Íf you knock 
down just a few, that’s good. If you 
knock down a lot of them, that’s not so 
good. When you use the pusher, try to be 
as careful and gentle as you can. 

Here is a pile of thirty Tootsie Rolls 
for you [experimenter places pile and 
small empty box in front of the subject]. 
When we're all through, you may keep 
however many you have left. Each time, 
after you push off the nurse, you look at 
the number of soldiers you knocked 
down, and you decide how careless and 
rough you've been. Then you decide how 
many Tootsie Rolls you should take from 
your pile. You take the number of Toot- 
sie Rolls you think is right and put them 
in the box here. Those are the Tootsie 
Rolls you lose. You might take one Toot- 
sie Roll, or two, or three, but not more 
than three. The amount you take de- 
pends on how careless and rough you 
think you’ve been. 
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The subject then went through a 
series of 10 training trials. The experi- 
menter began the first trial by saying: 


Remember to keep the pusher down on 
the board. Push off the nurse and knock 
down as few soldiers as you can. And be 
as careful and gentle as you can. All 
right, go ahead. 


The experimenter began all subse- 
quent trials by simply saying: 


Okay, go ahead. 


On each trial, after the nurse had 
been pushed over, the experimenter 
said: 


All right. You knocked down some sol- 
diers, so you decide how careless and 
rough you've been. Take as many Tootsie 
Rolls as you think is right and put them 
into the box. 


While the subject was making the 
Tootsie Roll payment, the experi- 
menter reset the nurse and fallen sol- 
diers, Just as the subject put the 
Tootsie Rolls into the box, the exper 
menter casually said: 


Good! 


This verbal reinforcement was 
tended to make it somewhat easier for 
ad child to continue the self-depriv- 
ing behavior. 

Low Cognitive Structure-Low Con- 
trol. The procedure in this condition 
Was initially the same as that indi- 
cated in the first three paragraphs of 
instructions under the first condition 
described above, except that the itali- 
meg portions for maximizing cogni- 
tive structure were eliminated here. 

e experimenter then continued as 
follows (italicized words and state- 
ments were used only in this condi- 
tion): 


in- 


Here is a pile of thirty Tootsie Rolls 
or you [experimenter places pile an 
small empty box in front of the subject]. 

hen we're all through, you may keep 


however many you have left. Each time, 
after you push off the nurse, I look at the 
number of soldiers you knocked down. 
Then I decide how many Tootsie Rolls I 
should take from your pile. J take the 
number of Tootsie Rolls I think is right 
and put them in the box here. Those are 
the Tootsie Rolls you lose. I might take 
one Tootsie Roll, or two, or three, but 
not more than three. 


The subject then went through the 
series of 10 training trials. The experi- 
menter began each trial in the same 
way as indicated above under the first 
condition, except that the italicized 
statement (for the first trial) was elim- 
inated. On each trial, after the nurse 
had been pushed over, the experi- 
menter said: 


All right. You knocked down some sol- 
diers, so I'll have to take—let’s see—[one, 
two, three] Tootsie Rolls. 


The experimenter then removed the 
Tootsie Rolls and reset the nurse and 
soldiers. Since there was always con- 
siderable disarray, the experimenter 
had freedom to vary the number of 
Tootsie Rolls he took on different 
trials. This flexibility was used to 
equate the total loss of Tootsie Rolls 
for children under this condition with 
the total loss for children under the 
first condition, where they controlled 
their own losses. 

Test trial. The eleventh trial of both 
of the experimental treatments was 
planned as an apparently unexpected 
disruption due to the breaking of the 
nurse doll. The bottom half of one leg 
of the doll was detachable, having 
been prepared so that it was attached 
only by a tiny screw and could be 
unobtrusively removed by the experi- 
menter with only a few gentle turns. 
Since the experimenter had to be 

resent during the test trial to observe 
the child’s responses, some change in 
to the child that the previous punitive 
the situation had to occur to indicate 
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consequences of transgression were no 
longer forthcoming. Accordingly, the 
experimenter terminated his role as a 
socializing agent on this trial and used 
nondirective, apparently casual verbal 
stimuli to make the situation more 
appropriate for the child to show her 
own overt reactions to transgression. 

When the subject pushed off the 
nurse on this trial, the experimenter 
looked into the box with a surprised 
expression and said: 


Oh, my—it’s broken, 


While making this statement, the ex- 
perimenter reached into the box with 
both hands, as though slowly picking 
up the doll, and quickly removed the 
leg. This procedure took only 2 or 3 
seconds, and the child could not see 
the interior of the box. The experi- 
menter held up the doll in one hand 
and the detached leg in the other, and, 
looking at them (but not directly at 
the child), added: 


And we don’t have another nurse here to 
use for this—[1] I wonder why it broke. 


This last query, spoken reflectively as 
though the experimenter were think- 
ing to himself, was an indirect verbal 
stimulus to elicit a self-critical re- 
sponse in those subjects in whom it 
might be prepotent. 

If the subject gave any response to 
Stimulus 1 that was relevant to the 
cause of the doll’s breaking, whether 
or not it was self-critical, the experi- 
menter went on to the third stimulus 
(given below). If the response was 
not clearly relevant to the doll’s break- 
ing, or if the subject gave no response, 
the experimenter presented Stimulus 
2: 


Why do you think it broke? 


This second question was meant to 
rovide a stronger eliciting stimulus 
for self-criticism. Then, regardless of 


the responses to the first two stimuli, 
Stimulus 3 was: 


Well, now that it’s broken, I wonder 
what we should do. 


This third comment was spoken re- 
flectively and was the first indirect 
stimulus intended to elicit reparative 
responses. If the subject offered any 
response that was relevant to the im- 
plied question, whether or not it was 
reparative, the experimenter termi- 
nated the test trial procedure. If the 
subject gave no response, or one that 
was not relevant to the question, the 
experimenter then presented the final, 
stronger eliciting Stimulus 4: 


What do you think we should do now? 


Then, regardless of the subject’s re- 
sponse to this last question, the test 
trial procedure was always termi- 
nated. The subject’s responses to all of 
the experimenters verbal stimuli were 
written down verbatim as they oc- 
curred. 

Closing procedure. A closing pro- 
cedure was used to put the subject at 
ease about her performance and to 
invoke her cooperation in not discuss- 
ing the experiment with other chil- 
dren. Informal checks, as well as the 
children’s behavior during the experi- 
ment, indicated that excellent security 
was maintained. 


Results and Discussion 


It was apparent that all of the chil- 
dren took the experimental situation 
seriously and that, without respect to 
treatment, they uniformly paid close 
attention to the loss of Tootsie Rolls 
and exercised care in pushing over the 
nurse. Almost all of the children were 
visibly concerned about the breaking 
of the doll, though their responses 
were quite variable. Some self-critical 
responses were given to the experi- 
menter’s first, rhetorical verbal stimu- 
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lus (1), but the majority appeared 
only when the second, more direct 
stimulus (2) was presented. Likewise, 
most of the reparative responses Oc- 
curred to the direct question (4) 
rather than to the indirect stimulus 
(3). Frequency counts were taken of 
the number of children who showed 
any instance (one or more) of each of 
the two types of response, to either 
the direct or indirect stimuli, and of 
the number of children who showed 
no evidence of the response. 
Self-critical and reparative xe- 
sponses were independently identified 
by highly specified criteria which re- 
quired virtually no judgment or inter- 
pretation. A response was classified as 
self-critical if the child, in accounting 
for the doll’s breaking, referred to her 
behavior in pushing it-for example, 
any response indicating that she had 
not pushed the nurse “the right way, 
had pushed it too hard, had pushed it 
so that it did not hit the box properly, 
etc. The fact that only four of the 
children actually used the words 
“careless” or “rough” suggests that self- 
critical responses did not represent 
merely what the child regarded as 
appropriate verbalizations of the ex- 
perimenter’s words and that they fol- 
lowed from a more general sel 
evaluative orientation induced by the 
Procedure. Responses were classifie 
as reparative when they indicated the 
child’s perception that the effects of 
transgression could be corrected oF 
ameliorated through her own re- 
Sources for constructive action. These 
responses invariably took 
Suggestions for repairing 
continuing the procedure, 
out the doll, in some alternative way. 
Table 1 shows the frequency of self- 
critical and reparative respons i 
der each of the experimental condi- 
tions. Both types of responses Were 
significantly more likely to occur 


es un- 


TABLE | 

Frequency of Self-Critical and Reparative 
Responses Under Conditions of High 
Cognitive Structure-High Control and 
Low Cognitive Structure-Low Control 


High cognitive Low cognitive 
structure-high structure-low 


Type of control control 

response (N = 29) (N = 28) 
Self-criticism 

Present 18 if 

Absent ll 21 
Reparation 

Present 16 8 

Absent 13 20 


Note.—Frequencies represent number of 
subjects who show any instance (one or 
more) of a given response and number of 
subjects who show no evidence of the re- 
sponse. Chi square values for 2 X 2 con- 
tingency tables (employing correction for 
continuity) are as follows: Self-criticism, 
x? = 6.52, p< 01, one-tailed test; Repara- 
tion, x? = 3.15, p< .05, one-tailed test. 


when cognitive structure and the 
child’s control over punishment had 
been maximized than they were when 
there had been minimal cognitive 
structure and control. It is interesting 
to note that children who gave no self- 
critical responses, particularly those in 
the Low Cognitive Structure-Low 
Control condition, often attributed the 
breaking of the nurse to factors exter- 
nal to their own actions. Thus, they 
might indicate that the nurse was 
poorly constructed, that it was broken 
by the physical impact with the cloth- 
padded box, or that it had been given 
too much use. Analogously, children 
who did not make reparative responses 
sometimes simply indicated their in- 
ability to make any constructive sug- 

estion. Some made comments to the 
effect that the experimenter should 
decide what ought to be done. 

While the experimental effects con- 
firmed expectations, they were limited 
to indicating that, in response to a 
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transgression in the absence of exter- 
nal punishment, the children’s use of 
cognitive and behavioral resources to 
act upon either their own actions or 
the external environment was a func- 
tion of the extent to which they had 
previously been provided with such 
resources and encouraged to use 
them. The design of the experiment 
reflected a conceptualization of the 
antecedents of self-criticism and repa- 
ration that obscured certain more de- 
tailed and explicit interpretations of 
the findings. The socialization para- 
digms were constructed in a manner 
that made it impossible to separate 
the effects of cognitive structuring 
from those of control over punish- 
ment. Since the two moral responses 
bore a parallel relationship to the ex- 
perimental treatments, it could not be 
ascertained whether contingencies ex- 
isted between them or whether they 
had independent antecedents which 
had been subsumed together in the 
treatments. For example, the two re- 
sponses might be viewed as inter- 
changeable variants of a single 
generalized response tendency or, al- 
ternatively, as separate response ten- 
dencies induced by common features 
of treatment. It was even possible that 
one of the responses was induced only 
secondarily through the mediation of 
the other. 

In order to examine the antecedents 
of the two moral responses more 
closely, a second experiment was de- 
signed to permit cognitive structure 
and control over punishment to vary 
independently of one another and to 
go beyond merely drawing a parallel 
between the properties of the re- 
sponses and the resources provided by 
the socialization paradigms. Concep- 
tual changes were introduced which 
emphasized the functional significance 
of the responses and outlined the spe- 
cific mechanisms through which the 


two antecedent variables might have 
different behavioral consequences. 
Self-criticism and reparation, while 
they might both be instances of the 
child’s active use of its own resources, 
were clearly distinct responses, and it 
was difficult to imagine that they did 
not have distinct determinants, One 
obvious possibility that suggested it- 
self was that self-criticism, a cognitive 
and evaluative response, might be 
more affected by the articulateness of 
standards provided for the child than 
by the degree of control over punish- 
ment. Conversely, a reparative re- 
sponse, oriented toward actively cor- 
recting the effects of transgression, 
would seem more closely related to 
whether a child was given responsi- 
bility for its own deprivation than to 
the amount of cognitive structuring 
present. 

The second experiment also utilized 
a different kind of sample in order to 
expand the generality of the expected 
findings. Previous evidence (2, 3; 30, 
Ch. 10) of the relationship of moral 
responses to socioeconomic status and 
sex role suggested the desirability of 
using middle-class boys as subjects, in 
contrast to the working-class girls 
used in the first experiment. Replica- 
tion of the findings, under such a sam- 
pling variation, would indicate that 
the experimental effects could not be 
attributed to an interaction of the 
procedures with predispositions al- 


ready attached to particular social 
roles. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The conceptual framework of the 
second experiment proceeded from 
the view that a behavior may be de- 
fined as a transgression to the extent 
that it has been exposed to negative 
(punitive) sanctions, The social pun- 
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ishment results in the behavior itself 
becoming a cue for an effective re- 
sponse that may be given the general 
designation of anxiety, though it 
might well have various qualities de- 
pendent on the nature of the punish- 
ment. When the anxiety is no longer 
contingent on the actual presence of 
punishment, it may be regarded as the 
first and invariant component of any 
internalized moral response to trans- 
gression. The anxiety is reducible by a 
number of different responses which 
acquire instrumental value because 
they reproduce certain significant cues 
which are often associated, in the orig- 
inal socializing situation, either with 
the avoidance or termination of pun- 
ishment or with the attenuation of the 
anticipatory anxiety that precedes 
punishment. The child may then 
make the relevant cue producing re- 
sponses to reduce the anxiety aroused 
by subsequent transgressions, even in 
the absence of external punishment. 
The use of the term guilt, in this 
framework, would be appropriate 
only when the moral responses have a 
Self-evaluative, cognitive component.® 
The cues associated with anxiety 
reduction may, in certain instances, be 
stimulus aspects of the child’s own 
responses which were orginally effec- 
tive in arresting or terminating pun- 
ishment, Children frequently learn 
that their reparative responses (as well 
as other responses, such as confes- 
sion) are followed by this kind of 
direct external reinforcement. In the 
ae 
_ 3 What is being dese 
is nothing more than a learning proce v 
ing two aspects which correspond to, vari- 
eties of classical and instrumental condition- 
ing. Mowrer (25) has described the rein- 
Orcement value of cues associated with the 
termination of punishment (and anxiety) as 
being crucial to a complete account 0! 
Secondary reinforcement. A number of ani- 


mal studies relevant to this pheno a). 
dave recently been summarized by Beck (5). 


ribed here, of course, 
ess hav- 


self-deprivation condition of the first 
experiment, the child made a repara- 
tive response, on each training trial, 
that terminated a punitive situation 
and the anxiety aroused by it. Pre- 
sumably, such training might well 
have induced a corrective or ameliora- 
tive disposition on the test trial, when 
there was no punishment, even if ex- 
plicit standards of evaluation had not 
been provided. In naturalistic sociali- 
zation, of course, reparation may also 
be followed by positive reinforce- 
ment, and the experimenter’s saying 
the word “Good!” when the child re- 
moved her own Tootsie Rolls might 
be taken as analogous to such a re- 
inforcement. 

Direct external reinforcement of a 
moral response does not provide, 
however, a very satisfactory account of 
the origins of self-criticism. The self- 
critical response is not easily open to 
observation by others (it is not ordi- 
narily verbalized). Its initial appear- 
ance in very young children, among 
whom it is more often overt, is fre- 
quently quite vigorous and sudden. 
Furthermore, it actually reproduces 
an aspect of the socializing agent’s 

unitive behavior, and the manner in 
which its external reinforcement could 
be controlled by the agent is not read- 
ily apparent. For example, in the ex- 

erimental socialization paradigm 
with high cognitive structure, only the 
experimenter had used evaluative 
labels during training to refer to the 
children’s behavior. The appearance 
of a self-critical response on the test 
trial may be viewed, then, as an adop- 
tion of the experimenter’s role, a phe- 
nomenon with many of the properties 
commonly referred to as imitation or 
identification. 

Freud (11, Ch. 3; 12, Ch. 8) at 
various times attributed the child’s 
adoption of a model's behavior both 
to the desire to reproduce the charac- 
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teristics of a loved object and to the 
desire to defend against the anxiety 
aroused by the threatening or aggres- 
sive aspects of the model. These two 
motive sources have been elaborated 
and modified by others (6; 10, Ch. 9; 
24, Ch. 21; 29), but without a descrip- 
tion of the specific reinforcement 
mechanisms through which the mod- 
eling takes place. Direct external rein- 
forcement has been suggested to ex- 
plain certain forms of imitation (7, 
23), and Hill (15) has recently at- 
tempted to use it to derive the ori- 
gins of self-criticism. Other theorists 
(26, Ch. 3; 30, Ch. 10; 33, Ch. 11) 
have taken the view that the child 
reproduces stimulus properties of a 
model’s behavior which are already 
secondary reinforcers because of their 
association with the model’s affection 
and nurturance. A form of observa- 
tional learning has also been proposed 
(8, 19), in which reinforcements 
or their affective consequences are 
somehow vicariously generalized from 
model to subject. Finally, a number of 
recent theoretical treatments specify 
that, because of the resources or goal 
states controlled by the model but 
desired by the subjects, it becomes 
self-reinforcing for the subject to max- 
imize the perceived similarity be- 
tween self and model (16) or to cov- 
ertly practice (toward the self and 
others) role actions of the model 
which occur in close contiguity to the 
subject’s own responses (18) or which 
maintain drive reducing effects 
through their translation into control 
over the resources in fantasy (32), 

The reinforcement mechanisms out- 
lined above are awkward in their ap- 
plication to the experimental para- 
digm in question here (and to the 
ordinary socialization situation), where 
the child makes a response that is 
previously made only by the social- 
izing agent and that is clearly associ- 


ated with punishment. It is difficult to 
see how the self-critical response 
could have been directly reinforced 
during the training trials, why the 
child would reproduce aspects of 
a nonnurturant experimenter’s role 
which obviously do not result in 
pleasurable experience, or why the 
child would receive vicarious satisfac- 
tion in perceiving the experimenter’s 
criticism of its actions. Likewise, the 
motivation for reproducing the ex- 
perimenter’s control of punitive re- 
sources is not apparent. The child 
may, of course, have been making im- 
plicit self-critical responses during 
training, but we are still left with the 
problem of why the responses are 
made at all and of how t ey are re- 
inforced. 

A solution to the problem is made 
possible by considering that moral re- 
sponses may acquire instrumental 
value for reducing the anxiety aroused 
by a transgression through more than 
one pattern of reinforcement. Not 
only may they reproduce cue aspects 
of those behaviors of the child which 
were originally associated with avoid- 
ance or termination of punishment, as 
in the case of reparation, but they 
may also reproduce cue aspects of the 
previous punitive behavior of a social- 
izing agent. After a child has had 
some experience with a transgression, 
punishment itself may come to serve 
as a cue signifying the attenuation of 
the anxiety that accompanies its an- 
ticipation. When a child’s punishment 
incorporates the verbalization of eval- 
uative labels in reference to its ac- 
tions, the labels, like any other com- 
ponent of punishment, may become 
cues for the termination of the anxiety 
that comes to be directly attached to 
the transgression. The child can then 
subsequently itself make the evalua- 
tive response, even in the absence of 
external punishment, and thus repro- 
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duce the anxiety reducing cues in its 
own behavior.* 

We may assume that, as a result of 
the training procedures, the child be- 
gins to experience anxiety each time 
the soldiers are knocked down. Under 
high cognitive structuring, the experi- 
menter s critical evaluation (“careless” 
and “rough”) becomes part of the an- 
ticipated punishment associated with 
the termination of the anxiety. The 
place of the verbal criticism in the 
punishment, and its timing with re- 
spect to onset and termination of anx- 
iety, would therefore be expected to 
motivate the child to reproduce the 
critical responses during the test trial, 
regardless of the degree of direct con- 
trol that the child has exercised over 
the loss of Tootsie Rolls. 


Method 


Subjects. The subjects for the sec- 
ond experiment were 68 fifth-grade 
boys from another public school in the 
same urban school system from which 
the girls for the first experiment had 

een drawn. The school was in a resi- 
dential area having an entirely middle- 
class population. Seventeen children 
Were randomly assigned to each of 
Our experimental conditions. 

Procedure, The second experiment 
used the same experimenter used in 
the first one, The procedures were 
also, in most essential respects, the 
same as those of the first experiment. 
They differed from the original pro- 
cedures primarily in using four rather 
than two distinct conditions, and in 
introducing minor changes of instruc- 
tion and treatment into two of the 
four conditions, in order to permit 
Ses: 

*An appreciation of this cue V i 
Punishment is useful in understanding why 
Some children’s predominant response r 
transgression might lie in the perception 0. 
Punishment in the actions of other people or 
ìn impersonal fortuitous events. 


1e value of 


cognitive structuring and control over 
punishment to vary independently of 
one another. There were now two 
conditions in which explicit standards 
of evaluation were presented. The ini- 
tial portion of the instructions for both 
of these -conditions was identical to 
that described under the first three 
paragraphs of general instructions for 
the first experiment, including the ital- 
icized sections for maximizing cogni- 
tive structure. There were, likewise, 
two conditions of low cognitive struc- 
ture using the same initial instruc- 
tions, but with the italicized sections 
removed. The procedure within each 
of the two sets of conditions then 
bifurcated so as to introduce variation 
in the degree of control over punish- 
ment. 

High Cognitive Structure-High 
Control. The instructions continued 
here as shown in the fourth paragraph 
of instructions under the original 
High Cognitive Structure-High Con- 
trol condition. 

High Cognitive Structure-Low 
Control. Here the experimenter con- 
tinued the procedure as follows (itali- 
cized words and statements were used 
only under the condition with low 


control): 


Here is a pile of Tootsie Rolls for you 
[experimenter places pile and empty box 
next to the subject’s right hand]. When 
we're all through, you may keep however 
many you have left. Each time, after you 
push off the nurse, I look at the number 
of soldiers you knocked down, and J de- 
cide how careless and rough you've been. 
Then I decide how many Tootsie Rolls 
I should take from your pile. I take the 
number of Tootsie Rolls I think is right 
and put them in the box here. Those are 
the Tootsie Rolls you lose. I might take 
one Tootsie Roll, or two, or three, but 
not more than three. The amount I take 
depends on how careless and rough I 


think you've been. 
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The experimenter’s statements in 
initiating trials were again the same as 
those described for the original High 
Cognitive Structure-High Control con- 
dition (initiation of trials did not 
carry any manipulation of the Control 
variable). The experimenter’s proce- 
dure in terminating each trial was to 
say: 

All right. You knocked down some sol- 
diers, so I decide how careless and rough 


you've been. I'll have to take—Iet’s see— 
[one, two, three] Tootsie Rolls. 


Low Cognitive Structure-High Con- 
trol. After the common initial por- 
tions of the instructions, the proce- 
dure here continued as follows (itali- 
cized words and statements were used 
only under the condition with high 
control): 


Here is a pile of thirty Tootsie Rolls 
for you [experimenter places pile and 
empty box next to the subject’s right 
hand]. When we're all through, you 
may keep however many you have left. 
Each time, after you push off the nurse, 
you look at the number of soldiers you 
knocked down. Then you decide how 
many Tootsie Rolls you should take from 
your pile. You take the number of Toot- 
sie Rolls you think is right and put them 
in the box here. Those are the Tootsie 
Rolls you lose. You might take one Toot- 
sie Roll, or two, or three, but not more 
than three. 


The experimenter initiated trials in 
the way described under the original 
Low Cognitive Structure-Low Control 
condition (initiation of trials did not 
carry any manipulation of the control 
variable). In terminating each trial, 
the experimenter said: 


All right. You knocked down some sol- 
diers. Take as many Tootsie Rolls as you 
think is right and put them into the box. 


Low Cognitive Structure-Low Con- 
trol. The remainder of the instructions 


and procedure in this condition was 
the same as that described for the 
original Low Cognitive Structure- 
Low Control condition in the first ex- 
periment. 

For all four of the experimental 
treatments summarized above, the 
test trial and closing procedures were 
identical to those used in the first 
experiment. 


Results and Discussion 


The criteria for establishing the 
presence of self-critical and reparative 
responses were the same as those de- 
scribed in the report of the first ex- 
periment. Table 2 shows the frequen- 
cies of occurrence and nonoccurrence 
of the two types of response under 
each of the four experimental condi- 
tions. Chi square values for the com- 
parisons evaluating the effect of each 
independent variable upon each of 
the two responses are presented in 
Table 3. The two tables indicate a 


TABLE 2 


Frequency of Self-Critical and Reparative 
Responses under Four Conditions of 
Cognitive Structure and Control of 
Reinforcement at Punishment Termination 


High cognitive Low cognitive 


structure structure 
High Low High Low 
Type of con- con- con- con- 
response trol trol trol trol 
Self-criticism 
Present 11 10 5 4 
Absent 6 T 12 13 
Reparation 
Present 14 4 10 6 
Absent 3 13 7 11 


Note.—N = 17 in each of the experi- 
mental groups. Frequencies represent num- 
ber of subjects who show any instance (one 
or more) of a given response ‘and number of 
subjects who show no evidence of the re- 
sponse, 
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TABLE 3 

Chi Square Values for Frequency Comparisons 
of Self-Critical and Reparative Responses 
under Four Conditions of Cognitive 

Structure and Control of Reinforcement 

at Punishment Termination 


Chi square value 
ene 3 [se gleam 


Self- 
criti- Repa- 
Comparison cism ration 
High Cognitive Structure 
versus Low Cognitive 
Structure 
High Control 295° 1.28 
Low Control 3.04° 0.14 
Both groups 7.22°° 0.06 
High Control versus 
Low Control 
High Cognitive Structure 0.00 9.56°° 
Low Cognitive Structure 0.00 1.06 
0.06 9.94°° 


Both groups 


_ Note.—Chi square values for 2 X 2 con- 
tingency tables (employing correction for 
continuity) based on frequencies in Table 2. 

= p <.05, one-tailed test. 
° p < .01, one-tailed test. 


series of significant differences which 
are almost entirely those expected. 
Self-critical responses are more Jikely 
to appear when the socialization para- 
digm provides explicit standards of 
evaluation than when cognitive struc- 
ture is minimal. It is also clear that 
the effect of cognitive structuring O" 
self-criticism is in no way contingent 
on the degree of control over punish- 
ment given the child, since the effect 
is equally apparent under conditions 
of both high and low control. Control 
Over punishment alone, when sepa- 
rated from any variation in cognitive 
structure, obviously has nO effect 
Whatsoever on self-criticism. It seems 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
a socialization situation in which the 
child actively uses its own resources M 
responding to transgression, 4S hap- 


pens under conditions of self-depriva- 
tion, does not in itself evoke a general- 
ized response tendency of action with 
respect to one’s own behavior, of 
which self-criticism is one form. It 
would appear that the reinforcement 
of a self-critical response requires that 
punishment be associated with the 
verbalization of specific cognitive 
labels. 

The effects of the experimental 
treatments on reparative responses, 
while generally in the anticipated di- 
rection, are not quite as definitive as 
the effects on self-criticism. Control 
over punishment, rather than cogni- 
tive structuring, is the major source of 
variation. But its effect is clearly ap- 
parent only under the condition of 
high cognitive structure, There is some 
tendency for control over punishment 
to affect reparative responses even 
when cognitive structure is minimal, 
but the tendency does not attain statis- 
tical significance. Since cognitive struc- 
ture per se does not significantly affect 
reparative responses, its effect on 
these responses might be interpreted 
as a secondary or modifying one. 
Reparation seems to be reinforced 
primarily by giving the child active 
control over the corrective or punitive 
consequences of transgression. It is 
quite possible, however, that explicit 
cognitive labeling adds another di- 
mension to this control, and facilitates 
reparation through the additional cue 
values which it provides. Such an in- 
terpretation might find some tentative 
support in the fact that, given the 
condition of high control over punish- 
ment, there is a tendency for repara- 
tive responses to be more frequent 
when cognitive structure is maxi- 
mized. It is obvious, in any case, that 
self-criticism and reparation cannot be 
thought of as alternative or equivalent 
responses to transgression deriving 
from a single pattern of socialization. 
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Nor can either one of the responses be 
viewed as a fundamental reaction to 
transgression through which the other 
is only secondarily mediated. The two 
responses must be regarded as out- 
comes of distinct patterns of social 
reinforcement, even though these pat- 
terns may happen to be intimately 
interwoven in the ordinary course of 
child rearing relationships. 

Certain restraints need to be recog- 
nized in interpreting the results of 
these experiments. While there was no 
punishment on the test trial, so that 
the moral responses observed showed 
internalization in the sense of being 
independent of the original negative 
reinforcements on which they were 
based, some ambiguity remains as to 
the degree of internalization, since the 
experimenter had to be present in 
order to observe the children’s re- 
sponses. Further, the effect of the 
punishment itself, being compounded 
of disapproval and deprivation, is 
difficult to evaluate precisely. The use 
of terms like “careless” and “rough” 
might have created a greater per- 
ceived intensity of punishment, a pos- 
sibility conceivably reflected in the 
fact that minimal ‘cognitive structur- 
ing seemed to depress even the im- 
pact of high control over punishment 
on reparative responses. Finally, the 
treatments are not entirely divorced 
from the child's previous socialization, 
and generalization or transfer may 
have entered into their inducement of 
moral responses. An unequivocal 
demonstration of the conditions nec- 
essary to establish a new moral re- 
sponse tendency would require the 
use of symbolic referents with no pre- 
vious evaluative connotation and a 
more exact control over the timing of 
punishment with respect to the behay- 
ior of both the child and the socializ- 
ing agent. 


SUMMARY 


In an initial experiment on the 
antecedents of self-criticism and repa- 
ration, 57 fifth-grade girls were equally 
assigned to two treatments: High Cog- 
nitive Structure-High Control and 
Low Cognitive Structure-Low Control. 
Each S was repeatedly punished for 
an aggressive act on 10 training trials. 
On the test trial, a more destructive 
act was contrived to elicit internalized 
moral responses. In a second experi- 
ment, using the same techniques but 
designed to distinguish independent 
antecedents, 68 fifth-grade boys were 
equally assigned to each of four treat- 
ments: High Cognitive Structure- 
High Control, High Cognitive Struc- 
ture-Low Control, Low Cognitive 
Structure-High Control, and Low 
Cognitive Structure-Low Control. In- 
duction of self-criticism was signifi- 
cantly related to E’s cognitive struc- 
turing during training. Reparative 
responses were a function of whether 
S or E controlled punishment. The two 
moral responses were concluded to be 
the consequences of distinct patterns 
of social reinforcement and not attrib- 
utable to a unitary entity such as 
“conscience” or “superego.” 
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Mother Nurturance and Girls’ 
Imitative Learning’ 


It has been demonstrated experimen- 
tally that the child’s incidental imita- 
tive learning of a model’s behavior 
increases immediately after nurturant 
interaction between the model and 
the child. There is also considerable 
evidence from correlational studies 
that a high degree of nurturance to- 
ward the child by the same-sex parent 
is conducive to the child’s a 
of appropriately sex-typed intere 

and attitudes e 6). In these studies, 
it is assumed that the appropriate sex 
typing is a consequence of identifica- 
tion with the parent of the same sex, 
or in behavioral terms, the result of 
incidental imitative Jearning of that 
parent’s behavior. If this assumption 
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Incidental 


is correct, it follows that parents who 
are generally warm and nurturant will 
have a facilitating effect on their chil- 
dren’s imitation of parental behavior, 
even in the absence of specific instruc- 
tion or of reward for such imitation. 
The research reported in this paper 
was designed to test this hypothesis 
directly. Mothers served as the experi- 
menter-models, paired with their own 
daughters, the subjects, in a problem- 
solving situation involving imitation. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects were 30 girls between 
5 and 6 years of age enrolled in two 
kindergarten classes of a predomi- 
nantly middle-class school. Their 
mothers had volunteered their daugh- 
ters and their own participation in 
the study. Each mother was inter- 
viewed and each child was seen for 
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two sessions, one with one of the in- 
vestigators (ALP) and, for the second 
session, with this investigator and the 
mother. 

During the first session, the proce- 
dure was essentially like Rosenblith’s 
(8, 9). After being seated in the room 
with the investigator, the child was 
told that she would play a paper and 
crayon game, and she could choose 
any crayon she wanted to draw with 
from the four (red, orange, green, and 
blue) in front of her. The Porteus 
Maze Test (7) was then administered, 
slightly modified in instructions and 
procedure to render them more suit- 
able to the age of the children. The 
test consists of a series of mazes, one 
maze for each year from ages 3 to 12, 
two trials being allowed for each 
maze. Testing is discontinued when 
the subject fails two consecutive age 
levels. 

Between 3 and 4 weeks after the 
first session, the child was again called 
from her classroom by the investiga- 
tor, who explained that they would 
“have a second turn at the game.” 
Before entering the room where the 
testing was conducted, the child was 
told, “Today we have someone else 
here to play our games with us.” 
Upon entering the room, the child 
met her mother and was asked to sit 
next to her at the table. The mother 
and child each had her own set of 
crayons, arranged in identical order 
on the table, and they were given 
identical sets of mazes. 

Before she met with the subject in 
the experimental room, the mother 
had been given explicit instructions 
about the procedure to be followed. 
She had been carefully coached to 
draw slowly and to hesitate at the 
choice points, to make certain com- 
ments before each trial run (“hm, hm, 
let’s see now,” and upon starting the 

maze, “here we go”) and to make 
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some irrelevant marks while tracing 
the maze (a loop at any point in her 
tracing and, a definite final mark such 
as(X) 

After instructions were given to the 
pair, the mother began by “casually” 
picking up a crayon of the color least 
frequently selected by the child in the 
first session, using this crayon to trace 
the first maze correctly at a deliber- 
ately slow pace. The child watched 
and then was given her own turn on 
her copy of the same maze. The same 
procedure was followed for each of 
the 10 mazes, two trials being allowed 
for.each maze, 

Any improvement in maze-test per- 
formance between the first and sec- 
ond sessions presumably resulted 
from direct imitation of the mother’s 
responses, and thus could be used as a 
measure of the child’s tendency to 
imitate the mother’s task-relevant per- 
formance. The major hypothesis of 
the study involved another type of 
imitation, however—incidental imita- 
tion learning, that is, duplication of 
the model's responses that were not 
relevant to solving the problem. This 
type of imitation was scored in terms 
of the number of times the child 
picked up a crayon of the same color 
as the one her mother picked, re- 
peated the mother’s irrelevant utter- 
ances, and made loops or final marks 
like the mother’s in tracing the maze. 


Interviews 


Testing the hypothesis required 
some basic data on child-rearing prac- 
tices, and more specifically, on the 
degree of the mother’s nurturance of 
the child. It was also essential to de- 
termine the extent of maternal foster- 
ing of dependent behavior in the 
child, for, according to some theories 
of identification, dependency itself 
facilitates imitative learning (10). 
These data were obtained from ma- 


ternal interviews conducted at the 
mothers’ homes between the chil- 
dren’s first and second sessions. The 
interviews consisted of 15 open-ended 
questions taken from the Sears et al. 
interview schedule. The questions 
were related to maternal warmth and 
hostility, fostering of dependency, re- 
strictions and demands on the child, 
permissiveness, democracy in the 
home, and child centeredness of the 
home. The interviews were tape re- 
corded. Overall ratings of both nur- 
turance and dependence were made 
on the basis of the analysis of these 
interview protocols. These ratings 
were made by the junior author after 
she had been trained in rating com- 
parable interviews and had achieved 
85% agreement with an experienced 
rater, 

The distribution of the rating on 
nurturance was dichotomized as 
nearly as possible to the median, and 
the mothers above the median were 
considered nurturant (N = 17), while 
those below were considered nonnur- 
turant (N = 13). 

It should be noted that the ratings 
of the mother’s interaction with the 
child were made before there was any 
knowledge of whether, or how much, 
the child would imitate the mother in 
the second session. Thus, there was no 
contamination of maternal rating and 
the child’s tendency to imitate. 


Teacher Ratings 


Further assessment of the children’s 
dependency came from teacher rat- 
ings of the children on four scales: 
frequency of attention-getting behav- 
ior, tendency to cling to the teacher, 
need for praise and approval, seeking 
help with tasks child is capable of 
doing. A rating of 1 on each scale 
represented the lowest degree of de- 
pendency, and a rating of 4, the high- 
est. The child’s dependency score was 
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the sum of his ratings on all four 
scales. 

It will be recalled that the subjects 
were in two kindergarten classes and 
had different teachers. Each teacher 
rated only her own pupils, of course, 
and, since the teachers probably had 
different standards of evaluating the 
children, their ratings had to be han- 
dled separately. One teacher rated 20 
girls (10 in each group), while the 
other rated 10 girls (7 daughters of 
nurturant mothers and 3 others). 


Results and Discussion 


The major hypothesis was tested by 
comparing the imitation scores of two 
groups of girls, those with nurturant 
and those with nonnurturant mothers. 
The groups did not differ from each 
other in average age, ordinal position, 
number of siblings, or socioeconomic 
status. Since they did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their first session maze- 
test performance, it may be inferred 
that there were no significant intellec- 
tual differences between the two 
groups. 

Since maternal nurturance may 
foster dependency in the child, and 
this in turn, may promote imitative 
behavior, it was important to establish 
that maternal nurturance and child 
dependency were not closely corre- 
lated variables in this population. 
Analysis of the interview data re- 
vealed that the highly nurturant 
mothers in this study did not encour- 
age dependency in their daughters. 
On the contrary, interview ratings of 
nurturance and encouragement of de- 
pendency were slightly, though sig- 
nificantly, negatively correlated (r = 
—.33, p = 05). Apparently in this 
group, maternal nurturance was ac- 
companied by some encouragement 
of independence in the child. 

There is also some evidence that 
this encouragement of independence 
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was, in fact, associated with a rela- 
tively low level of overt expression of 
dependency. According to teachers 
ratings, the daughters of nurturant 
mothers were significantly less depen- 
dent than the other girls. The average 
dependency score, based on the 
teachers ratings, of the 10 subjects 
with nurturant mothers was 8.2, the 
average for the other 10 was 10.1 (t = 
2.2, p < .05). In the other class, the 7 
subjects with nurturant mothers had 
an average dependency score of 10.5; 
the other 3 averaged 12.0 (t = 1.6, p= 
.10—.15). 

Table 1 shows that the mean scores 
of the two groups on two types of 
imitation—imitation of goal-related 
responses and incidental imitation 
learning. Since the number of subjects 
in each group was small, and distribu- 
tions of the scores were nonnormal, U 
tests were used to compare rank 
transformation scores on all these 
measures of subjects in the two 
groups. The results of these tests and 
their significance are summarized in 
Table 1. 


The table shows that the two 


TABLE | 


Mean Imitation Scores of Girls with 


Highly Nurturant and Nonnurturant 
Mothers 


Highly Non- 
nur- nur- 
turant turant 
group group 


Variable (N =17)(N=13) U 


Imitation of goal- 
related responses 
(improvement in 
maze test per- 
formance) 


5.2 6.4 54.58 
Incidental imitation 


17.8 12.9 65° 


“In calculating U for this variable, we 
eliminated the scores of six girls who scored 
16 or more (highest possible score = 20) in 
the first testing. 

° p< 05. 
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groups did not differ significantly in 
imitation of behavior directly related 
to achievement of the goal in the 
maze test. The finding is analogous to 
the findings of Bandura and Huston 
(1) that the experimenter-model’s nur- 
turance did not significantly affect the 
children’s tendency to imitate his 
choice (the correct and rewarded box) 
in a discrimination learning task. 
Children imitate the model’s operant 
responses that lead to the solution of 
problems, regardless of the degree of 
the model's nurturance. Perhaps this is 
attributable to the power of the direct 
rewards involved, extrinsic (e.g, a 
prize for learning a discrimination 
task), intrinsic (such as the feeling of 
satisfaction derived from successful 
maze tracing), or both. 

As Table 1 shows, the major hy- 
pothesis was confirmed. Maternal 
nurturance was found to be related to 
the child’s incidental imitation learn- 
ing, that is, to her tendency to match 
or imitate the mother’s behavior that 
was incidental or irrelevant to solving 
the problem or achieving the goal. 
These results are clearly consistent 


with the conclusions of Bandura and 
Huston (1) that 


children display a good deal of social 
learning of an incidental imitative sort, 
and that nurturance is one condition fa- 


cilitating such imitative learning [p- 
316]. 


Either an immediately preceding nur- 
turant interaction between the model 
and the child or a long-standing nur- 
turant relationship between the two 
may have this facilitating effect. Thus: 
if the parent is generally nurturant 
toward the child, there is an increased 
tendency for the child to imitate a5- 
pects of that parent’s behavior spon- 
taneously, that is, in the absence of an 
immediately preceding experience of 
nurturance or of direct tuition or spe- 
cific rewards for this imitation. 


It may be inferred that the child’s 
assumption of certain aspects of his 
parent's behavior may be explained in 
terms of the principles underlying im- 
itation of a models incidental behav- 
ior, the model's (or parent's) secon- 
dary reward value, and the self- 
rewards that consequently arise from 
this imitation. The child’s acquisition 
of appropriate sex-typed behavior, 
which is related to nurturance by the 
same-sex parent (5, 6) may be consid- 
ered a result of this kind of imitation 
that occurs without teaching or direct, 
immediate rewards. In short, it may 
be concluded that the data support 
the notion that the process subsumed 
under the term “identification” may 
be accounted for in terms of inciden- 
tal learning, that is, learning that ap- 
parently takes place in the absence of 
an induced set or intent to learn the 
specific behaviors or activities in ques- 
tion. . , (1, p. 311). 


SUMMARY 


This study, based on earlier re- 
search of Bandura and Huston (1), 
was designed to test the hypothesis 
that girls with highly nurturant 
mothers will show greater tendencies 
to imitate their mothers’ incidental 
task-irreleyant behavior than girls 
With relatively nonnurturant mothers. 
The Ss were 30 5-yr-old girls to 
whom the Porteus Maze Test and the 
ITSC were administered. Three-four 
weeks later, the girls took these tests 
again but, in the second session, their 
mothers served as E-models. During 
this session, while her daughter 
watched, each mother solved the maze 
and, according to directions from the 
investigators, made certain irrelevant 
comments and certain marks on the 
maze tracings. Mother's nurturance 
was evaluated on the basis of her 
responses to an intensive interview 
conducted at her home. The results 
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showed that the nurtured and nonnur- 
tured daughters did not differ in the 
extent to which they imitated the 
mother’s task-relevant, problem-solv- 
ing responses. The hypothesis was 
confirmed, however, the nurtured 
group showing significantly more in- 
cidental imitative learning of the 
mother’s behavior than the other 


group. 
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Birth Order and Need Affiliation 


Schachter (6) has shown that first 
borns (and only borns) differ from 
later-born individuals in preference 
for awaiting a feared event alone or in 
the company of others, with the first 
borns expressing the stronger prefer- 
ence for waiting with others. Schach- 
ter also reports other behavioral corre- 
lates of birth order that fit the charac- 
terization of first borns as being 
highly affiliative, 

Using this same scheme, Capra and 
Dittes (1) predicted and found first 
borns to be overrepresented in a 
sample of students who volunteered 
to participate in a “small-group” ex- 
periment. These results, incidentally, 
cast some doubt on Schachter’s impli- 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 68, No. 5 (1964), 555-57. Reprinted 
by permission of the American Psychological 
Association and the author. 

1I am very grateful to Clorinda Hunter, 
Carl Pottschrnid, Gary Ryerson, and Fred- 
erick Sansone, who sollectod and scored the 
n Aff protocols on which this paper is based. 


cation that fear, or strong affect in 
general, is an essential mediator in the 
relation between birth order and 
affiliative behavior, Nevertheless, 
most of the published data seem con- 
sistent with the notion that first borns 
show stronger affiliative tendencies 
than do later borns, although there 
may be some uncertainty about the 
conditions under which ‘the relation 


will be manifest (see, for example, 
4,5 


The difference in affiliative behav- 
ior between first and later borns is 
generally given a motivational inter- 
pretation. Because of the difference in 
parental treatment of first and later 
borns, the former acquire stronger 
affiliative and/or dependency needs 
than the latter (6, Ch. 6). This moti- 
vational difference is then translated 
into differences in behavioral tenden- 
cies under appropriate arousal condi- 
tions. 


It is possible, of course, that the two 
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groups are the same in strength of 
affiliation motivation, but different 
with respect to kinds and/or strengths 
of instrumental responses they have 
developed to satisfy their equally 
strong affiliative needs. To pin down 
the locus of the difference between 
the two groups it would be useful to 
obtain measures of the strength of 
their affiliation needs that are less 
closely tied to instrumental behaviors 
than those which have previously 
been employed. 

In short, it seemed desirable to 
compare first with later borns on a 
projective measure of affiliation need. 
The obvious choice of instrument was 
the n Aff test devised by Shipley and 
Veroff (7) and revised and modified 
by Heyns, Veroff, and Atkinson (3). 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The 44 subjects who comprise the 
Present sample were all volunteers, 16 
males and 28 females, covering a wide 
age range, 11-62, with a mean age of 
23.2 years and a median of 20. Origi- 
hally, there were 22 subjects in the 
first-born group and 24 later borns, 
with 8 males in each group. In order 
to equalize Ns and sex composition of 
the groups, two later-born females 
Were randomly selected for exclusion 
from the final sample, leaving 8 males 
and 14 females in each group. 


Procedure 


Each subject was tested individu- 
ay by one of the experimenters. 
Three TAT pictures were adminis- 
tered. These were taken from the set 
used by Veroff, Atkinson, Feld, and 

urin (8) in a national sample survey 
of need Achievement, need Affiliation, 
and need Power. In that set, three 


pictures were found useful? for tap- 
ping affiliation imagery in both men 
and women, and they were selected 
for use in the present study; they are 
identified in the Veroff et al. article as 
Male Picture Number 6 and Female 
Picture Number 2 and Number 5. 

Each picture was presented for 20 
seconds, and then the subject was 
given 4 minutes to write a story, 
guided by the standard “four ques- 
tions”: (a) What is happening? Who 
are the persons? (b) What has led up 
to this situation? That is, what has 
happened in the past? (c) What is 
being thought: What is wanted? By 
whom? (d) What will happen? What 
will be done? 

After the four stories were written, 
information was recorded about the 
subject’s age, sex, and ordinal position 
in the family. 

The stories were scored blind, ac- 
cording to the revised system de- 
scribed by Heyns et al. (3). No at- 
tempt was made to assess scoring reli- 
ability; any unreliability in the scor- 
ing, of course, would only have viti- 
ated the difference between the two 
birth-order groups, a difference 
which, as will be seen below, is al- 
ready quite striking in the present 
data. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The n Aff scores for the first- and 
later-born groups were examined in a 
variety of ways, all of which yielded 
results consistent with the hypothesis 
that the first borns would have the 
higher n Aff scores. For example, 14 
of the 22 later-born subjects received 
scores in the 0-score category, while 
only 2 first borns did; similarly, there 


2 Personal communication from Joseph 
Veroff, who also praded the pictures used 


in the present study. 
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were 14 first borns with n Aff scores of 
6 or greater, but only 1 such later- 
born subject. 

Since the first-born group had a 
significantly greater variance in n Aff 
score than the later-born group, the t 
test could not be applied to assess the 
statistical significance of what seems 
an obvious mean difference; the large 
number of ties, especially in the 0- 
score category also made the Mann- 
Whitney U test unfeasible. Therefore, 
it was necessary to apply the less sen- 
sitive median test. The number of sub- 
jects in each birth-order group falling 
above and below the common median 
(between 3 and 4) was determined; 
the resulting contingency table is pre- 
sented in the left panel of Table 1. As 
indicated by the associated chi-square 
value of 15.39, the relation between 
birth order and n Aff score is highly 
significant, 

A similar analysis was performed 
for the female and male subgroups 
separately. These results are also 
given in Table 1, where it can be seen 
that the relation holds strongly for the 
females (middle panel) and is in the 
right direction, but not significant, for 
the smaller group of males (right 
panel). 

While an examination of the fre- 
quency distributions suggested an 
overall sex difference in n Aff score, 
this was not borne out by a median 
test on the data of all subjects = 
2.18, p < .20), nor ina separate analy- 


TABLE | 


sis of the data of first borns only, 
which yielded a chi square of 1.76, 
corrected for continuity (p < .20). 
Here the median test may be too in- 
sensitive to pick up a sex difference, or 
perhaps an interactive effect of sex 
and birth order on n Aff score. How- 
ever, additional, post hoc, parametric 
analyses of the data did not seem 
warranted at this point, though the 
possibility of interactive effects with 
sex should not be discounted, espe- 
cially in light of previous results in 
this area (for example, 2, 4), 

The data were examined for pos- 
sible age effects, but no significant 
differences related to age were found. 
Thus birth order was the only variable 
considered that had a significant effect 
on n Aff score. 

The data clearly show, then, that, at 
least for female ‘subjects, first borns 
have higher n Aff scores than later 
borns. This result is consistent with 
the motivational interpretation ap- 
plied to behavioral differences found 
in previous studies, assumin , of 
course, the validity of the n Aff test as 
a motive measure. At the least, the 
present result points to one more way 
in which birth order affects affiliation- 
related behavior. It also seems to indi- 
cate, as does the study of Capra and 
Dittes (1), that strong affect is not an 
essential condition for the manifesta- 
tion of effects due to birth order: in 
this study no attempt at emotional 
arousal was made, and though we 


Contingency Tables Showing Relations between Birth Order and n Aff Score 


All subjects 


Females 


Males 


n Aff First born Later born 


Low 4 17 
a? = 15.39, p < .001 


First born Later born First born 
High 18 5 12 


x? = 14.28, p < .001 


Later born 


2 


2 6 
12 2 
P > .05, exact test 
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collected no systematic evidence on 
this point, it was our impression that 
the subjects were quite relaxed when 
they wrote their TAT stories. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that 
these results were obtained despite 
the presence of at least three adverse 
conditions: the considerable within- 
group heterogeneity in age; an n 
score based on only three stories; the 
relative inexperience of the experi- 
menters in administration and scoring 
the n Aff test. 


SUMMARY 


In order to determine whether pre- 
viously observed relations between 
birth order and affiliative tendencies 
were motivationally based, or simply 
reflected differences in kinds and/or 
Strengths of instrumental behaviors 
acquired to satisfy equally strong 
affiliation needs, a sample of 22 (14 
females, 8 males) first-born individu- 
als was compared with an equivalent 
sample of later borns on a projective 
measure of need Affiliation (n Aff). As 
assessed by a median test, the first 
borns had‘ a significantly and mark- 
edly higher average n Aff score, thus 
Supporting the generally accepted, 
though tacit and hitherto untested, 
motivational interpretation of previ- 
ous findings. 
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HERBERT M. LEFCOURT 


Risk-Taking in Negro and White Adults’ 


In several recent investigations 
Negroes, contrasted to whites, have 
appeared more failure avoidant and 
less confident of their ability to de- 
termine their own reinforcements. In 
a series of studies by Katz and his 
associates (9, 10, 1i, 12) Negroes 
maintained low estimates of their own 
capacities in comparison with whites 
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and seemed less assertive than whites. 
In studies by Battle and Rotter (2) 
and Lefcourt and Ladwig (13) lower- 
class Negroes scored higher on ex- 
ternal control than lower-class whites, 
both on attitude measures and per- 
formance task measures of the in- 
ternal-external (I-E) control of rein- 
forcement dimension (19). External 
control refers to a person’s belief that 
his efforts and his reinforcements are 
unrelated. The latter two investiga- 
tions have attempted to interpret Ne- 
groes’ lack of achievement-oriented 
behavior as being a function of Ne- 
groes’ generalized expectations that 
they are powerless to determine their 
own fates. 

These findings, together with those 
from sociological and psychiatric in- 
vestigations B 5, 7), as well as popu- 
lar fiction (17, 6) and essays (22, 1), 
indicate that Negroes become failure 
avoidant and behaviorally deviant 
largely because they have low expect- 
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ancies for obtaining positive rein- 
forcements for more socially desirable 
behavior. Socially desirable behavior, 
in this instance refers to efforts toward 
mastery and toward achievement 
striving. 

Littig (14) has hypothesized that 
persons with strong motivation to 
avoid failure would be more likely to 
become involved in a game of chance 
than persons characterized as strongly 
motivated to succeed. Within the 
framework of social learning theory 
(18) it might be hypothesized that 
subjects who have low expectancies 
that participation in skill situations 
will lead to success should become 
more involved in nonskill, or chance 
situations. In essence, chance- Or luck- 
determined situations may provide an 
alternative mode for securing rein- 
forcements such as money when skill- 
demanding situations (work, business, 
ete.) are perceived as improbable 
avenues to success. If this formulation 
has some validity then it might help to 
explain what E. F. Frazier has de- 
scribed as the American Negroes’ ob- 
sessive interest in gambling (8). 

The thesis is that Negroes, deprived 
of most achievement opportunities 
available to whites, have come to per 
ceive reinforcements as unobtainable 
when seeking to gain them through 
conventional channels. As an alterna- 
tive, Negroes can hope for more suc- 
cess through luck- or chance-deter- 
mined activities as in gambling on 

numbers,” races, cards, ete: : 

In the present study the subject 
Population is comprised primarily o 
lower-class Negroes and whites. These 
racial groups have previously been 
found to perform differently in skilled 
tasks; whites exhibited more internal- 
control behavior as reflected in pat- 
terns derived from level of aspiration 
performance; Negroes, On the other 
hand, performed as if reinforcements 


occurred by chance (13). It is pre- 
dicted that in a chance-determined 
task (gambling) Negroes will demon- 
strate more internal-control behavior 
than whites. 

Liverant and Scodel (15) have de- 
scribed certain indices of performance 
in a gambling situation said to reflect 
the I-E dimension. Specifically, they 
predicted that I subjects would select 
more high probability bets than E 
subjects, and that I subjects would be 
less variable in their choice of bets 
than E subjects. These predictions 
were based on the assumption that I 
subjects would seek control in a 
chance situation by using a cautious 
and planned selection of probabilities. 
E subjects were expected to select 
bets more on the basis of hunches and 
the outcome of previous trials (gam- 
bler’s fallacy) rather than on objective 
probabilities. 

The specific hypothesis of the pres- 
ent study is that Negroes, who gener- 
ally behave as external-control 
ersons in skill tasks, display more 
internal-control behavior in chance 
situations as reflected in more cautious 
selection of probabilities, with less 
variability, and more choice of high 
probability bets than a comparable 
sample of white subjects. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Sixty male prisoners (30 Negroes 
and 30 whites) from a hospital for 
narcotic addicts participated in this 
experiment on a voluntary basis. Their 
average age was 31 and they all had 
scored in the average range of intelli- 

ence. They had been removed from 
drug dependence for more than 2 
months, and had cooperated with hos- 
pital routines previously. Each group 


was comprised of lower-class urban 
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individuals from eastern cities. There 
were no differences between the racial 
groups in intelligence or social class. 


Procedure 


Subjects were all instructed that 
they were to participate in an investi- 
gation of decision-making behavior 
which had no connection with hos- 
pital procedures. They were each 
tested alone by a white examiner. 

Each subject was initially given 


chips worth $7.50 and was instructed 
as follows: 


You are going to play dice. You can’t 
lose any money but you have a very good 
chance to make some. You are going to 
throw the dice 30 times. Before you 
throw each time, you will tell me two 
things. The first is how much you want 
to bet, and that will be either $.10, .20, 
-80, or .40. The second thing you tell me 
is your choice of bet. There are seven 
possible bets that you can make, [At this 
point the subject is shown the payoff 
matrix, Table 1, which was left in view 
throughout the session. ] 


The payoff matrix was explained in 
terms of the objective probabilities 
and payoffs for each bet, It was 
stressed that the payoff did not in- 
clude the amount bet. Examples were 
given to clarify the procedures, and 
all subjects stated they comprehended 


the game. The subject was then in- 
formed: 


At the end of the 30 throws, if you 
have $7.50 or less, you will keep 10% of 
that amount. If you end with more than 
$7.50 you keep $.75, plus half of any- 
thing over it. For example, if you end 
with $13.00, you will have $3.50 profit. 
You will then be given a pack of ciga- 
rettes for each $.25 you have eamed.2 


The outcome of each throw was 
determined entirely by chance and, as 
can be seen in Table 1, each bet paid 
precisely what it would in a com- 
pletely fair game, 


RESULTS 


The analysis of betting behavior is 
divided into two parts. The first deals 
with risk-taking choices and probabil- 
ity preferences, The second part is 
concerned with variability in risk- 
taking behavior, 


Risk-Taking Choices 


Table 2 gives the frequencies of 
bets among the seven alternatives for 
each group. As in the Liverant and 
Scodel (16) study, the B and C bets 

2 Hospital regulations forbid giving money 


directly to patients. Cigarettes were the ac- 
tual currency in the institution, 


TABLE | 
Payoff Matrix 
Bet: A B C D E F G 
Winson: 5 6 2 4 6 8 
TE g 10 9 5 7 9 3 
9 12 10 6 
10 pays 05 10 20-30 50 80. 170 
-20 pays .10 .20 40 -60 1.00 1.60 3.40 
-30 pays .15 30 -60 90 1.50 2.40 5.10 
40 pays 20 40 80 120 200 320 6.80 
Chances 2in3 lin2 lin3 lin4 lin6 ling lin 1g 
(.67) (.50) (33) (.25) (.17) (11) (.06) 
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TABLE 2 
Frequency of Bets for Negro and White Subjects 
Bets 
A B Cc D E F G 
Negroes (N = 30) 
Total 2298 382 175 29 36 15 35 
M 7.60 12.73 5.83 97 1.20 50 117 
SD 10.8 9.9 7.8 Tr 29 1.2 4.2 
Whites (N = 30) 129 360 17 65 147 33 49 
M 430 1200 390 217 490 110 163 
SD T 9.2 3.7 4.2 TA 2.5 2.3 
t 1.38° 04 1.21 05 2.50°° 1.18 53 
° p = .10, one-tailed test. 
ss p= 01, 


were strongly preferred. However, the 
subjects frequently chose the A bet 
also, more often than the C bet. 

Mean differences were computed 
between racial groups for each of the 
seven categories. It was predicted that 
Negroes would choose more high- 
probability bets and less low-probabil- 
ity bets than white subjects. Although 
there is a trend in this direction re- 
garding the high-probability bets, the 
differences are barely significant (t= 
1.38, p < .10, one-tailed test, on Cate- 
gory A). However, there is a decided 
tendency for whites to select more 
low-probability bets than Negroes 
(t= 2.50, p< 01, one-tailed test, on 
Category E). Because the distributions 
were markedly skewed in several 
categories, Mann-Whitney tests were 
also computed on the same data. 
While most of the t-test findings were 
Supported by the nonparametric anal- 
ysis, a significant difference was foun 
between Negro and white choice of 
the G bet in the nonparametric analy- 
sis but not in its parametric equivalent 
(Negro M rank = 27.10; white M rank 
= 33.90; Z = 1.73, p = .04). The 
discrepancy in analyses was found to 
be due to one extreme case in the 
Negro sample who played G 23 out of 
30 trials. 


The bets were grouped into three 
categories in accord with Liverant 
and Scodel’s (15) procedures: high- 
probability (A), intermediate-proba- 
bility (B, C, and D), and low-prob- 
ability (E, F, and G) bets. These data 
are presented in Table 3. The differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites in 
the choice of high- and intermediate- 
probability bets are in the predicted 
directions though the differences were 
again barely significant. In the low- 
probability category, however, whites 
demonstrate a significantly greater 
choice of such bets than Negroes. 
This parallels the findings of Liverant 
and Scodel with I and E subjects. 

As in prior investigations (20), an 
index of degree of risk-taking was 
computed for each subject by using 
the maximum possible payoff for each 
series of bets. This index is comprised 
of the Sum of Probability X Amount 
bet regardless of the outcome of the 
bet. That is, bets were summed as if 
each of the 30 bets had a favorable 
outcome. If the subject, for example, 
played $.10 on the E bet on each of 
his 30 trials, his maximum possible 
payoff would be $15.00 ($.50 X 30). 
The mean for Negroes was $19.08, 
and for whites, $30.23. A ¢ test 
demonstrates statistical significance 
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TABLE 3 


Frequency of Bets Distributed among Three Major Categories 


by the White and Negro Groups 


High Intermediate Low 
probability probability probability 
(A) (B+C+D) (E+F+G) 
Negroes (N = 30) 
Total 228 586 86 
M 7.60 19.53 2.87 
SD 10.77 10.97 6.23 
Whites (N = 30) 
Total 129 542 229 
M 4.30 18.07 7.63 
SD 7.10 9.43 8.50 
t 1.38° 54 2.43°° 


° p = .10, one-tailed test. 
°° p = 01, one-tailed test. 


(t = 2.15, p <_.025, one-tailed test). 
Whites appeared less cautious, wager- 
ing more money on less probable out- 
comes than Negores. 


In addition Negroes and whites 
were compared on their mean 
amounts wagered and their mean 
probability preferences. The former 
measure involves the choice of 
amount ($.10 to $.40) wagered on 
each bet regardless of the odds. The 
latter represents the mean probability 
of any subject’s 30 bets. If a subject 
chose the A bet for 30 trials, then his 
mean probability score would be .67 
(see Table 1). 

No differences were found in the 
amounts wagered (Negro M = $.35; 
white M = $.34; t = .50). However, 
whites exhibited a preference for 
lower probability choices (white M — 
.39; Negro M = .47; t = 2.38, p < .02, 
one-tailed test). 

In the above measures which pro- 
vide general indices of risk-taking, 
Negroes appear more cautious than 
whites on both the mean probability 
measure and the risk-taking index 
(maximum possible payoff). The fail- 
ure of the amount-bet index to differ- 


entiate groups may be due to the re- 
stricted range of choices offered ($.10, 
-20, .30, and .40). 


Variability 


The major measure of variability in 
betting was obtained by counting the 
number of shifts and the magnitude 
of such shifts from one betting cate- 
gory to another in each subject’s set of 
30 bets. Second, a measure of unusual 
shifts was used. Both measures derive 
from Rotter’s (18) measures used for 
analysis of performance in the level of 
aspiration task. An unusual shift gen- 
erally consists of a raise in goal level 
after failure, or, a decrease in level 
after success, In this instance, an unu- 
sual shift consists of choosing a less 
probable bet after losing on a more 
probable bet; or, choosing a more 
probable bet after success on a 
less probable one. The rationale for use 
of unusual shifts rests on its ability to 
depict a gambling, or external-control 
orientation, the greater number of un- 
usual shifts characterizing the chance 
orientation. If the subject perceives 
each event as totally independent of 
preceding events, then unusual shifts 
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should be more frequent. Such behav- 
ior would be typically elicited in gam- 
bling situations. However, if the sub- 
ject believes that he controls the event 
in question, then the events are not 
independent. If the subject wins fre- 
quently, and he believes that it was 
not merely a series of fortuitous occa- 
sions, then he should raise his bets. 
Briefly, the subject who believes that 
he can control outcomes should vary 
his expectation of outcomes with pre- 
vious outcomes, thus exhibiting fewer 
unusual shifts than the subject who 
believes that chance determines each 
independent outcome. The incidence 
of unusual shifts has been correlated 
with LE measures (21) and is found 
more commonly in chance than skill 
situations (16). 

As presented in Table 4, whites are 
found to shift significantly more than 
Negroes (t = 1.97, p < .03). In addi- 
tion, when the magnitude of each 
shift (the number of categories shifted 


across) is compounded with fre- 
quency of shifts, whites are tomna 


more variable than Negroes (t = 
pP < .10) though not definitively so. 
Second, more whites are found to 
make unusual shifts than Negroes (Z 


TABLE 4 
bility in Bet Selections for 


= 2.24, p < .01). A second comparison 
was made between subjects making 
none or one and those making two or 
more unusual shifts. This was done to 
minimize the effect of the occasional 
unusual shift subjects make toward 
the end of the game as a “last fling.” A 
significantly greater proportion of 
white subjects made unusual shifts in 
this measure (Z = 1.69, p = .05). 


Additional Findings 


In addition to the game situation 
each subject completed the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 
which has been related to risk-taking 
behavior previously (20). There were 
no differences evident in any of the six 
value areas in the Study of Values. 
However, for each subject, the devia- 
tion of his scores was computed so 
that for the white and Negro groups 
there was a mean of an individual 
variance index. This index was devel- 
oped to investigate group differences 
in value commitments. Low variance 
would indicate a lack of preference 
consistency in this test so that the 
scores for each of the six values would 
be approximately the same (approach- 
ing 40). This measure correlated —.30, 


Varia 
Negro and White Subjects 
Negro White 
enaki of shifts = on 
= 9.03 13.00 t=1.98°° 
D 7.8 75 f 
: Z= 2.24°°° 

Proportion of subjects 66 90 

making one or more un- 

usual shifts 60 .80 Z= 1,69" 


Proportion of subjects 
making two or more un- 
usual shifts 


°p =.05. 
oop < .03, one-tailed test. 


eee p= Ol. 
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p < .05 with Dean’s (4) Powerless- 
ness scale which is similar to the 
Internal-External Control Scale (on 
Dean's scale a high score indicates 
powerlessness or external control). In 
the present samples M ranks were 
computed (Negro M rank = 26.17; 
white M rank = 34.83) and a Mann- 
Whitney test of differences revealed 
whites as being significantly higher in 
score than Negroes (Z = 1.92, p = 
.03). The finding suggests that among 
the six socially approved values there 
is less differential preference for Ne- 
groes or, in other words, these are 
less meaningful choices to a group 
that has low expectancy of success in 
socially acceptable channels. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study Negroes behaved in a 
more cautious, strategic, or internal- 
control fashion than a comparable 
group of whites. These findings are in 
direct contrast to those in skill- 
demanding situations, in which 
Negroes more often perform in an 
external-control manner. In motiva- 
tional terms, the Negro seems more 
highly motivated to avoid failure in 
skill situations and more motivated to 
achieve success in chance situations. 
This has been interpreted in a social 
learning framework as follows: 
through segregation and discrimina- 
tion practices, Negroes have devel- 
oped low expectations that reinforce- 
ments available and valued in our 
culture can be gained through socially 
prescribed means. That, in the school- 
room, market place, or job, work or 
effort will rarely lead to valued goals 
such as social recognition, financial 
comfort and security, protection from 
malevolent community forces, etc. 
Consequently, many Negroes have 
adopted less acceptable but relatively 
more risky methods for gaining cer- 


g 


tain goals. Frazier’s (8) description of 
Negroes’ obsessive gambling gives 
focus to one such method. 

In this study, the reinforcements 
used were cigarettes which are highly 
valued and serve as a substitute cur- 
rency within the institution walls. 
Similarly, in the study by Lefcourt 
and Ladwig (13), cigarettes were the 
reinforcements, and the sample was 
again drawn from a captive popula- 
tion, though from a different institu- 
tion, for which cigarettes were a 
valued currency. The differences in 
the studies then reflect subjects’ differ- 
ent view of the tasks and not different 
valuation of the goals, It may be in- 
ferred that Negroes as compared to 
whites believe that achievement in 
self-evaluative, skill-demanding tasks 
is less instrumental to success than in 
externally controlled situations where 


determinants of success are largely 
luck or fate. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty Negro and 30 white adult 
males performed in a risk-taking ex- 
periment. Contrary to previous find- 
ings in skill-demanding tasks, Negroes 
demonstrated more behavior reflect- 
ing an internal control orientation 
than whites in the gambling situation 
under study, Negroes chose less low- 
probability bets, made less shifts of 
bets, and generally took less risks than 
whites. The perception of Negroes 
that success in conventional tasks is 
controlled by forces other than their 
own efforts is apparently reversed in 
games of chance. The inference fol- 
lows that environmental changes in 
the opportunity structure will contrib- 
ute toward more of an internal control 
orientation among Negroes, 
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Commentary 


White's article, dealing with the basic nature of the small human being, 
could have been placed in the last set of readings. It occurs here, 
however, to provide you with a springboard for recognizing the 
generalized activity-reactivity upon which environmental consequences 
act selectively. Out of all the behaviors of the child, what other people 
respond to evaluatively determines the focus of the child’s developing 
perceptual and cognitive patterns of response. Conversely, what others 
do not respond to evaluatively must hold powerful nonsocial reinforce- 
ment for him or become a matter of indifference to him. Considering 
the range of events to which the child is spontaneously responsive in 
these early years, one has a glimpse of the endless ways in which 
human behavior may be patterned, and the motivational differentiation 
that may occur, 

At some time in this period of generalized activity-reactivity, inter- 
action with some kinds of things/people and not other things/ people 
becomes satisfying to the individual. “Satisfying” is used here to 
summarize the effects of the several possible sorts of consequences, 
desirable to the person, which occur in the normal environment. 
“Effecting some change” and social interest/ approval are both power- 
ful reinforcers to most young children; “being unable to effect a 
change” or social irritation/ punishment are likely to be deterrents to a 
specific activity. The ariticles by Aronfreed and by Mussen and Parker 
suggest both the range of such socialization measures and the probable 
specificity of effect associated with any one measure. The two studies 
single out different aspects of the interaction between adults and their 
young. Aronfreed deals with the techniques for handling children that 
adults rather consciously (purposefully) employ, while Mussen and 
Parker deal with a quality of the model (nurturance) which is likely to 
be an unwitting aspect of behavior, In each case, the independent 
variable is behavior-of-adult, while the dependent variable is behavior- 
of-child. 

Aronfreed’s study suggests that the specific nature of the punishing 
consequences determines what the child will learn to do about his own 
ding of the differences found as a 
result of the independent variables (cognitive structure and control 
over punishment) depends upon noticing two different parts of the 
child’s experience of punishment. The child who anticipates being 
punished feels anxiety; when he is punished, he experiences pain or, in 
this case, loss (of Tootsie rolls). The pain or loss i 
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that learning to criticize oneself may be a way of meting out punish- 
ment and thus ending the anxiety elicited by one’s transgressing 
behavior; but the anxiety can occur only when one sees clearly what 
constitutes transgression. The restitutive response, however, may be 
given as soon as a transgression is labeled, whether by oneself or 
another; its occurrence depends upon the extent to which one sees 
oneself as “expected” to do something about a transgression. 

An adult does something specific in response to a child’s “undesir- 
able” behavior because he believes it will have a desirable effect (from 
his point of view). This study indicates the complexity of effects in an 
apparently simple case of punishment; to arrive at an adequate predic- 
tion of short-term effects, we must infer two events in the child, and at 
least two variables in the situation. From other studies, we have 
evidence of some long-range effects of physical punishment. The 
parent who typically uses physical punishment which is a “low con- 
trol” condition for the child) tends to produce a child who (1) does not 
misbehave often in the presence of his parent, but who (2) engages in 
punishable behavior quite often when his parent is not around, and (3) 
tends as he grows older to imitate the aggressiveness of his punishing 
parent in his relationships with others weaker than himself. Few 
parents who use physical punishment consciously seek all of these 
consequences! Aronfreed’s paper was included to alert you to the 
necessity of thinking about the specific events in the social conditions 
the child deals with. While personality and the Self are both the 
cumulative products of environmental transaction and social evalua- 
tion, it is not always the most obvious events which are crucial in 
Senerating overt behavior patterns or cognitions. — 

Mussen and Parker reveal another less-than-obvious source of learn- 
ing. Given the fact that girls of more nurturant mothers tend to imitate 
incidental aspects of their mother’s behavior, how do we account for 
this fact? The term “nurturant” may be translated into behavioral terms 
as giving comfort or appropri ion and help; it is thus a kind of 


ate attenti 
generalized social reinforcer which makes the mother (and many of her 
behavioral attributes) highly attrac 


tive or valuable to her daughter. 
This, and probably rather specific encouragement to be like-a-woman, 
is what orients her daughter tow 


ard her mother as a model. Similarly, a 
boy who is encouraged to be like-a-man is more apt to pick his father 
as a model in stylistic (as we 


J] as task-oriented) ways if the father is 
nurturant toward him. One can g0 further and recognize that many 
cases of cross-sex identification may stem 


from this same sort of 
responsiveness. An overbearing father, for instance, is aversive to his 
son, who looks for someone more 


attractive (to him) as a model; if, 
early in life, there are no alternative males in his daily experience, and 
his mother is nurturant, 


he is likely to acquire some of the qualities of 
her behavior. 


Dember’s study sheds light on the following question: Have first- 
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borns acquired a different motivational pattern than that of later-borns, 
or do the observed differences in the behavior of the two groups result 
from the acquisition of different behaviors for the same motives? 
Having started this group of readings with a general consideration of 
motivation and having now read about a clearly measured difference in 
motivation in individuals grouped according to birth order, the student 
is invited to speculate about training procedures that may have re- 
sulted in these differences. For example: Do first-born or only children 
tend to be treated differently than later-born children by their parents? 
What might be the nature of this difference, if any? What role might 
be played by qualitative differences in parent behavior resulting in 
different incidental learning? Since later-borns, by definition, spend 
their early life in the company of other children as well as in the 
company of their parents, does that fact have any implications for the 
shaping of motive patterns? 

The last study provides an example of the effects of consistent 
shaping contingencies on one group of people in our society: Negroes. 
While no specific attempt is made to study Self-concepts in this study, 
we may speculate that repeated experiences of failure to obtain 
positive reinforcement for behavior called prosocial by the majority of 
society results in failure to acquire these behaviors, which leads to 
negatively evaluated Self-notions in situations demanding such be- 
havior. Conversely, in a gambling situation in which the behavior 
“figuring the risks” does pay off, we find Negro subjects confident that 
they can make it pay. In this situation their Self-notions are affirmative; 
they expect to succeed and they do what is necessary to succeed, One 
might point out that the crucial difference is whether or not a white 
man ultimately has control over the consequences; if he has not given 
you loaded dice, he has no control. 

A similar phenomenon underlies the choice of occupations in which 
Negroes have achieved prominence in this society: in sports and enter- 
tainment, particularly in the world of jazz, Negroes have found not 
only no obstacles frustrating any efforts they may make, but also 
admiration and respect accorded them for their competencies. Anyone 
who has participated in any of these occupations knows that internal 
control or discipline as well as cognitive and/or motor skills are 
essential to the development of competence, The problem is, of course, 
that not every Negro wants to be in one of thes 
society where discrimination in hiring exists, N 
develop other potentialities have found little rei 
otherwise, for doing so. 


e occupations. In a 
egroes who wish to 
nforcement, social or 


oe 
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ve focus on the unique organization of Self 
as it is manifested in daily life. There are two aspects of Self-manifesta- 
tion: the behavioral techniques used to retain the stability (or recog- 
nizability) of one’s Self, and the variety of meaningful relationships the 
individual establishes with different regions of his life setting. Both the 
process of self-maintenance and the array of choices he lives with 
reveal significant facets of the Self. 

While this book is devoted to the understanding of Self and person- 


ality, and these are defined as unique organizations of experience and 
would argue that any individual bears 


attributes, respectively, no one 
ividuals. It has frequently been noted in 


no resemblance to all other ind ] 
one form or another that we are all more simply human than otherwise. 
Our uniqueness seems to lie only in the configuration of our attributes 


and experiences. We suggest this results from differences in the content 
and succession of influences brought to bear upon individuals who 


show also some variation in genetic details. 

In previous sections, the forms of genetic variation have been dis- 
cussed in general terms, but the problem of environmental variations 
of rather specific events. At this time, 


has been referred to in terms et l 
some conceptualization of the communalities among environmental 


influences will be useful. , 
Every cultural grouping (whether this be considered along national, 
or caste lines) has certain norms to which 


religious, geo; aphical, class, ) per 
ner ee eas of that culture subscribe, wittingly or unwittingly. 


In the next two chapters, W 
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The family units within the group serve the purpose of indoctrinating 
the younger members with the norms of their culture. Therefore, any 
growing child is exposed not only to specific aspects of the specific 
others with whom he interacts, but he is also shaped by the more 
generally shared values and beliefs of the culture to which he belongs. 
It can be expected that members of the same culture, regardless of the 
differences in their personal experiences, will have certain similarities 
of behavior and motivational structure as a result of this exposure to 
the beliefs and values of the group in which they grow up. 

In a sense, the complexity of a culture may be indicated by the 
e functional within it, and 
ariety of subgroups 
asizes achievement, 


ithin any subgroup 
f seeking symbols of 
achievement. Burglary is frowned upon by the society at large, but 
this avenue to material 
signs of achievement is perfectly acceptable, and is reinforced. The 


e evaluating themselves 
by the same sign: acquisition. They merely differ in the behaviors they 

at the means considered 
tremendously. A traveller 
of you in a business deal, 
rican did, it was just good 
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Strategies of Self-Maintenance 


erson spends a considerable portion of his life 
a specific social-cultural milieu. He has 


acquired not only behaviors, the consequences of which he can antici- 
pate with some accuracy, and relatively stable expectations of others— 
how they will perceive him and treat him; he has also acquired percep- 
tions and cognitions of himself which are complex and intertwining. 
To facilitate discussion of these perceptions and cognitions of “who I 
consistently am under what conditions” we have used the term Self. 


You have seen that a p 
becoming a specific person in 
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ke up the Self are primarily a product of two 
ance each source has for any individual is an 
outcome of his particular life experiences. First of all, and most critical 
for most of us, is the perception of himself reflected in the repeated 
behaviors of significant others. Whether he is consistently treated by 
one or both parents as useful, intelligent, cheerful, kind, sympathetic, 
or amusing (or any of their opposites) becomes a condition of himself 
(expressed behaviorally) which has certain outcomes on which he 
comes to rely. These outcomes become for him reinforcement, whether 
or not the society at large, OF even his family, considers them desirable 
attributes, Interestingly, there appears to be a tendency in American 
family living for parents to respond to and selectively reinforce (by 
attention, amusement, affection, and the like) behavioral attributes of 
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These notions that ma 
sources; just what import 
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Utilization 
of attractive 
models 


each child that distinguish him in their eyes as an individual. Thus his 
quickness in response, or his general placidness, or his early bumbling 
locomotor or manipulative behaviors may result in his being affection- 
ately labeled as bright (or incorrigible), as easygoing (or obtuse), as 
awkward (or a clown) when he is still an infant This is the beginning 
of shaping, in the sense we discussed that term earlier. A woman who 
was the youngest in a large family once reported that, by the time she 
had arrived in the family, the only distinction she could attain was that 
of being a “good eater,” with somewhat unpleasant consequences for 
her during adolescence, 

Secondly, there is evidence that, from the variety of people he 
encounters, the child from time to time chooses to model himself after 
someone. The choice not surprisingly depends upon the attractiveness 
of the model to the child. Quite commonly, within the setting of family 
and family friends, imitation of an adult occurs in both obvious and 
subtle ways on the basis of affectional ties between the child and his 
model. In such cases, what behaviors the child imitates are often 
socially valued ones. But it is important to recognize that the general 
social desirability of the behavior is not the only source of its attrac- 
tiveness to the child. He may choose an exceptionally cruel person as a 
model if his life is such that he needs some powerful weapon over 


One further complication of the 
consideration, Some individuals ap 


appears to an experienced adult, who 
number of opposite behaviors, For a yo 


synonymous with behavior that is kind. 
These chosen behaviors, when i 
part of the individual’s repertoire 


Out of these two sources of attributes, a person develops some set of 
attributes that he comes to see as particularly his attributes, and they 
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are to him consistently his whether or not they appear to others to 
characterize his behavior. A teacher may value Self-attributes of “fair- 
ness” and “kindness” and see no inconsistency in a given grading 
decision. For instance, he may give a student an “F” because that was, 
in his eyes, the quality of the student's performance, and he considers a 
realistic “F” to be both fair and kind in informing the student of the 
quality of his work. It will hardly be experienced by the student as 
kind, and may not be experienced by the student as fair; at any rate, 
the student would be likely to say the instructor is not being both fair 
and kind in this instance. 

Some time back we said that the network of notions about oneself is 
complex. This complexity results in part from the fact that the notions 
are abstractions (like kindness or brightness or dumbness, etc.)—any 
one of which is not likely to be a relevant classification for every 
behavior, Thus, which attributes an individual will display are tied to 
classes of situations. For instance, he may be kind to family members, 
unkind to dependent people outside the family, and feel “kindness” is 
irrelevant in his dealings with most people. in iè 

Complexity also results from the possibility of si ke bes 
someone who can change when he chooses to do so without fee ing a 
essential Self slip away. Some of the more exciting people one novis 
possess as an important Self-attribute a readiness or an alertness PE 
experience, a set to reach toward new possibilities, which entails an 


acceptance of the possibility of change in the Self. 
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nis Self through a variety of experiences with 
others, encounters which involve significant amounts oi pann or 
pain-reduction, a person has considerable vested interest in eye 
ing that Self which he has learned to be. He = ft com allies “by 
others tamper willy-nilly with these notions = ma pe ea 
treating him as someone he is not or by signa E ii uent counter- 
Ways contrary to his notions of Self. (Thus the Ps mi Te ay. behiaviors 
Signal in conversations: “But I didn’t eg rel aoe arceived 
ave ambiguous meaning, and we are thus E k api ies for 
Some of the time. To handle this, each of ss seat of a 
Maintaining the Self. eure alee eee that we are 
which (1) have a high probability idenc 
who uk. a we = which (2) cover UP per r pia 
We might be something we think perenne ai ig ou will see that we 
discussion of positive and negative reinforcemen A r Sélfmaintenance: 
are about to take a look at two sorts of strategies tand thosedhat äre 
those that are maintained by positive ileal 


maintained by negative reinforcement. 


Now, having acquired tł 
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Self-enhancing 
strategies 


Strategies Maintained by Positive Reinforcement 


The first sort, strategies maintained by positive reinforcement, have 
often been ignored, in part because psychologists and laymen alike are 
more attentive to things-going-wrong than to things-going-right. But it 
is essential to notice that we actively engage in pursuing those goals 
and incentives that we come to value, pursuing them in characteristic 
ways and seeing our pursuit of them as part of the essential definition 
of Self. The person who values his own productiveness (in business, in 
lively and stimulating social relationships, or in artistic or scientific en- 
deavors) grows restless and uncomfortable, feels something lacking, 
when he is long away from those interactions in which this aspect of 
himself is confirmed. The woman who takes great satisfaction in care 


write poetry outside an eight-hour-a-day job, the administrator. who 
takes off for a weekend of gambling, the teacher-scholar who dodges 
administrative duties to spend more time working in his own area of 
interest—all these people are making choices which are also acts of Self- 
definition. And the evidence to each person that he is, significantly, this 
kind of person lies in the consequences of his own behavior, Such 


strategies for defining the Self are maintained by positive reinforce- 
ment. 


involves a wide range o; 
vision, initiation of new 


interpersonal dealings to foster operations within an organization, 


trouble-shooting, and the like. A good administrator is someone who is 


likely to take some satisfaction and find some significant definition of 
ities. But the example 
values a view of himself 
aking, a chance to relax 


r and this attribute of Self 
certainly would be a liability if expressed very often in administrative 


behavior! This satisfaction, then, is sought in a different behavior set- 
ting. 

In both nonprofessional reading and in 
psychological writings you may have run 
tion and sublimation. They refer to patterns of Self-defining behavior 
which are initiated to handle a situation which makes a person 
uncomfortable, but they result in consequences for the individual 
which are positively reinforcing. Thus they deserve discussion here. 


your previous contact with 
across the terms compensa- 
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Compensation refers to an individual’s behavior initially chosen to 
overcome some felt defect in the Self—e.g., Teddy Roosevelt’s subject- 
ing himself to a rigorous program of physical development to overcome 
the effects of early illness. The program is called compensatory because 
it was extraordinarily energetic, the result of placing more value on 
physical development than most people do. Compensation is also an 
appropriate label for the person who finds a way around some sensed 
defect: the physically unattractive person who becomes interpersonally 
so attractive that others do not appear to react to his physical appear- 
ance. In both these examples, it is clear that what may have started as 
a means to reduce anxiety (which we will be discussing next) has 
become behavior which is maintained indefinitely by positive rein- 
forcement. 

Sublimation is the term for the choice of behavior which satisfies a 
motive in a way that others approve or welcome, when some other, 
perhaps more likely, behavioral route to satisfaction would be frowned 
upon. In a way, the process of socialization can be defined as the 
shaping of sublimations—namely, the differential reinforcement of 
particular, often indirect means of motive satisfaction. For some peo- 
ple, such energy-expending behaviors as window washing and wood 
chopping are chosen when they find themselves irritable or blocked in 
carrying out something they want to do. These behaviors are person- 
ally useful substitutions for throwing things, promoting fights, and the 
like, and have no aversive consequences. On a larger scale, philan- 
thropy, social work, or participation in civil rights or peace movements 


may be behavioral choices which give an individual a sense of unity 
with and usefulness to others that he cannot seem to bring about in 
] world. The important thing to notice is 


his m i p F 
ore private interpersona A 
bate i blimations successfully achieve at least 


that the activities labeled as su 
two satisfactions: the definition of some important attribute of Self and 


the contribution of something valued by others. 


Strategies Maintained by Negative Reinforcement 


Now we turn to the other class of Self-maintenance Toa eg 
Maintained by negative reinforcement. You will reca i at s 
reinforcement occurs when behavior results in the removal or re ree 
of some unpleasant state of allais ST entened Toss of would 
of considerable value to him, an A 3 
therefore be unpleasant. The unpleasant state that — from eign 
that others do not see one accurately, or that ona n è E z z ; 
appear consistent with one’s Self-picture, is calle oe a ae 
anxiety is—even in its mild forms—an oo reo nt fa S g 
is going or is about to go Wrong in a way that w i i sear a 
Self. Not just that one will fail to bring something 0 on iea, Da 
that one’s Self will be less valuable if something is not done immedi 
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Anxiety 


ately. Since being human seems to mean being related significantly to 
others, it is not surprising that feelings of anxiety contain a reference to 
others, primarily how one will be (or would be) perceived by some 
significant others. eat 

Public pronouncements about anxiety often carry the implication 
that it is an unmitigated evil. But somewhat more cau 
in assessing its place in human experience. Each of us 
situation in which anxiety is aroused, as though it were something to be 
gotten rid of on the spot. But notice that if we are efficient in utilizing 
this signal (that something may go wrong), we do not think of our- 
selves as anxious people and, more likely than not, we think of life as 
being worth the effort it involves, It is only when we fail to find ways 
of behaving that result in confirmation of a stable and valued Self that 
anxiety reaches the severe and/or chronic proportions that is clearly 
both Self- and interpersonally-destructive in its effects. 

Let’s take some examples. A carpenter who thinks of himself as 
completely honest in his relationship with clients submits a bill for 
services, one item of which is questioned by the client. The carpenter 
immediately explains in apparently complete detail every item of the 
bill, including the one questioned. The point to notice in this example 
is the energetic extensive Self-explanation that follows the question 
about one item. If the client questions no further, the completely-open 
strategy has terminated the stimulus that aroused the carpenter's 


has been negatively rein- 
of denial of the communi- 
o be making; it is quite 
implied suspicion, and it is 
or not the carpenter was honest in his 
aimed at protecting the Self as honest in both 


tion is necessary 
behaves, in any 


irrelevant whether or not the client in fact i 
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confirms it, and is the only signal that permits her to cease her 
helpfulness temporarily. His ungrateful looks, words, or actions are 
treated by her as misperceptions which must be corrected by further 
demonstrations of her helpfulness. In this case, loving behavior by the 
mother is negatively reinforced by signals from the son that she is not 
unloving, while expressions of gratitude by the son are negatively 
reinforced by termination of the mother's controlling activities. 

Freud was an astute observer of the behavior of his patients, and 
perhaps the most unrevisable contribution he made to our understand- 
ing lies in his excellent clinical descriptions of behavior patterns. 
Without worrying at this time about the status of his theory, we should 
note some patterns he identified under the term “mechanisms of 
defense.” They are no more mechanical in operation than any other 
well-learned behaviors, and they are means of defending the Self, as 
we have used this term. You have already read about two of them— 
compensation and sublimation. The ones we take up now—repression, 
rationalization, denial and projection—are discussed here because they 
are all behaviors maintained by negative reinforcement. f 

Repression, which appears to be basic to the operation of all the 
other coping devices, is the habitual selective inattention to devalued 
aspects of one’s behavior—motivational, perceptual, or instrumental. 
Noticing that one feels, wants, sees, Or does something not congruent 
with the Self-picture results in rapidly rising anxiety; the simple 
Strategy of attending to something else instead is ped nega- 
tively reinforced by lowered anxiety. The mother cited al ove simply 
does not attend to the possible signs (such as her son’s growing 
competence as a human being) that her behavior is- superfluous, 
perhaps unpleasant in its impact; moreover, when om signals to this 
effect are clearly given (his impatience or distress witl ie a ibe 
she protests verbally or aap and a y the validity 
of his perceptions (viz., that she is being con ‘ 

Hel ea sane a frequently-employed strategy to i mild 
anxiety. It amounts to finding a socially acceptable = or ome s 
behavior which was, in fact, motivated by less acceptable (to the 
person or others) incentives. The student who has known the due date 
of a book report for six weeks finds himself unable a ai he zepon 
the day it is due, since he stayed up most of the night xea igs n = 
and 32 8 foogy-headed. It is easy to recall the events of the last 

ne 2 e See? he book then, and these become 


four days which prevented reading t 
“seasons” fort Fi report. In fact, for the other five-and-a-half weeks 
il te : he thought of getting started on this 


there were many times when 5 ; inki 

project, but found it easy to do something else ee ee fe 

course, that plenty of time remained. Or a father, who thinks of himse 
ata Brent) does in fact frequently do so when 


isincli ish his children, 
ardisiilmed to ponis ia aae not believe he punishes them 


their behavior annoys him. 


Repression as 
selective 
inattention 


Rationalization 
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because he is annoyed, but because they will be “spoiled” if he does 
not preserve discipline. The fact remains that misdemeanors of the 
children may or may not be punished, depending upon whether or not 
their father is irritable when he hears about the behavior. 

It is worth noticing that, since most of us cannot behave during 
every moment in a way completely consistent with all of our Self- 
notions, rationalization that does nothing more than cover up minor 
discrepancies occasionally appears to be a perfectly good way of 
preserving one’s sense of Self-esteem. Since anxiety has a way of inter- 
fering with whatever behavior is in process, this sort of maintenance of 
equanimity has long-term usefulness. If the student mentioned is more 
often than not responsible for his work, and if the father above is more 
often than not affectionately responsive to his children, rationalization 
of occasional lapses from the valued behaviors does not change the 
essential accuracy of the Self-picture, 

Projection in general is the attribution to another of characteristics 
one possesses oneself. As a strategy for Self-maintenance, this coping 
device involves simultaneous inattention to some attribute of oneself 
(which it would make one anxious to acknowledge) and an increased 
Sensitivity to perceiving the attribute in others. The person who has 
never been known to tell a dirty joke, but who always looks for the 
salacious possibilities in the speech of others; the person who consis- 
tently goes to great lengths to indicate his own honesty, but is 
convinced that most people are rogues looking for a chance to cheat 
him; the person who constantly sees others as leaning on him for help 
(even when they aren’t doing so) but cannot acknowledge his own 


needs for helpfulness from others—these people are employing this 
strategy. 


Interim Summary: Strategies of Self-Maintenance 
This is a good place to summarize the main 
maintenance strategies as responses. 
1. There are two kinds: strate 
ment and those maintained b: 


points about Self- 


gies maintained by positive reinforce- 


id th y negative reinforcement. In many cases 
neither is directly perceived by the individual as a way of maintaining 


the Self; each kind is a way of coping with situations as they arise 
which result in outcomes desirable from the individual’s point of view. 
Thus with respect to Self-maintenance, they may be wittingly or 
unwittingly employed. But they differ in one important respect: as you 
may recall from earlier work in psychology, responses that are typically 
negatively reinforced (avoidance responses) are characteristically more 
resistant to extinction, and somewhat more inflexible, than responses 
maintained by positive reinforcement. Thus negatively reinforced 
strategies may stick out in a person’s behavioral repertoire and strike 


one as defensive, even though they are well within the range of 
everyday human behavior. 
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2. There is not a living person who does not employ rather regularly 
strategies of Self-maintenance of both kinds. These strategies are func- 
tions to retain the apparently necessary as well as comfortable feeling 
of being pretty much the same Self today as we were yesterday. 

3. These strategies are learned. Just as you learned to be the particu- 
lar person you are, you learned the ways that result in preserving the 
continuity of that Self. 

4. You are an active participant in the display of your strategic 
repertoire in the interests of Self-maintenance. These are not just 
behaviors happening to you; you are not a passive vehicle for the 
display of behaviors of unknown origins. You have learned strategies 
which suit your purposes, and you employ those strategies to suit 
recurring purposes. ; , 

5. Just as learning who you are does not take place in a social 
vacuum, so learning the coping devices for maintaining the Self is 
accomplished in interpersonal settings. You get cues from the actions 
and reactions of significant others indicating that you are about to be 
attacked, admired, or otherwise disposed of; you also get cues from 
them about what sort of Self-righting responses work (because they 
employ them, too); and you ultimately get cues about the effectiveness 
of the ones you acquire from their responses to your Self-defining 


actions. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF BEHAVIOR 


It is time to tackle directly the quest a5 pa ; 
notions that Self-defensive behavior is related to sick behavior. The 
question might be put: If all people employ strategies of Self-mainte- 
nance, then how is it that we distinguish among them and call some 


“sick” or abnormal, some normal? bal habi 
The answer is not at all simple, partly because of our verbal habits. 


Start first with the recognition that those names above do not specify 
discontinuities; they are not three distinct classes of behavior patterns. 
Most workers in the field of mental health today agree that there is a 
continuum of “mental health-mental illness. We have put those words 
in quotation marks because we are about to discard them. p view of 
the fact that our only indicators of so-called mental health or ig en 
behaviors, verbal and nonverbal, we shall speak more clearly if we ta 
about behavior function or behavior dysfunction. i See terms, 
we may ask: functional or dysfunctional with respect to what! 


ions that arise from popular 


Criteria for Behavioral Function = 
terion problem. Do we have criteria for 


nction? As a beginning, we have two 


criteria, personal and social (cultural). As you can imagine from the 
difficulty in untangling them in the study of development, the two are 


conceptually and practically interwined. 


Such a question poses a cri 
behavioral function or dysfu 
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Personal 
criterion: 
anxiety- 
euphoria 


Cultural 
criterion: 
appropriate- 
inappropriate 


Interaction 
of personal 
and cultural 

criteria 
in life 


VARIETIES OF SELVES 


The function-dysfunction problem usually arises in relation to those 
strategies of Self-maintenance tailored to reduce anxiety. They are 
learned strategies, which means they were acquired because in some 
proportion of recurrent situations they have successfully reduced anx- 
iety. However, when the strategies are inadequate to the task in any 
particular situation, more than mild anxiety is felt. The pervasiveness 
or severity of the feeling of anxiety indicates the extent to which the 
Self-maintenance strategies of a given individual are inadequate to his 
needs, and thus indicates the degree of behavioral dysfunctioning with 
respect to the personal criterion. 

The cultural criterion involves the appropriateness, not the ade- 
quacy, of the behavioral strategies. If your strategies are such that you 
function counter to the general mores of the culture in order to main- 
tain your Self, the strategies may be adequate (in that they result in 
immediate anxiety reduction) but judged inappropriate by others. 
Referring back to the examples of the carpenter and the controlling 
mother, if the behaviors of each reach some degree of frequency or 
intensity beyond what is customary, others who know these individuals 
will begin to label them “odd.” The label means that the behaviors are 
inappropriate by some shared social criterion. 

There are two ways in which the personal and cultural criteria are 
intertwined. A person’s notions of who he is, of what constitutes a 
threat to this Self, and of how to dispose of the threat are learned 
within a given social-cultural matrix. Thus the historical origins of his 
particular behaviors lie in his social history, and refer to social criteria 
existing then, Secondly, behavior that reduces a person's anxiety but is 
considered inappropriate by those around him, generally is responded 
to in some way that arouses further anxiety. For instance, the mother- 
ing behavior evokes annoyance from the son, which arouses further 
anxiety in the mother; or, the excessive explanations of the carpenter 
may irritate the client who only asked one specific question, and this 
irritation will arouse further anxiety in the carpenter. So while the 
personal and social criteria may be separable for purposes of study and 


discussion, in real life they interact to produce relatively good or bad 
outcomes for the individual, 


Let’s take a dramatic example. 
Suppose you have learned that the measu 
the amount of money he makes. Suppose further that significant others 


in your life regard you as potentially successful, and you find satisfac- 
tion in that view of Self. You have also learned that a young man must 
be full of bright ideas and be quite personable in order to attract the 
attentions and praise of his boss, in order, of course, to be rapidly 
promoted to the top. You get a job as a trainee junior executive, You 
begin immediately to study the organization thoroughly, you devote 
evenings and weekends to your investigation, and you come up with 
lots of bright suggestions. You notice that your colleagues, though 


re of a successful man is 
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friendly, are somewhat surprised, and try to joke and change the 
subject. You feel ignored or not-taken-seriously, so you persist. 

Eventually it is explained to you that your suggestions are not very 
bright for a number of reasons. “Not very bright,” communicated 
implicitly or explicitly, arouses anxiety in you. Such a threat is handled 
neatly, according to you, when you decide that the others must be 
simply jealous of you. You find that you and your immediate super- 
visors avoid each other. You tell your troubles to an older secretary, 
who listens sympathetically enough at first; but after a few weeks, she 
too begins to avoid you. You decide that she too is against you. 

When your surpervisors make suggestions to you about your work 
(which is their job as trainers), you feel they are too critical. This of 
course confirms your notion that they are jealous, and deepens it 


somewhat: they are afraid of you as competition. You find yourself 


thinking that you could handle their jobs better than any of them are 


doing. At the end of the training period you are told you will not be 
hired. 

Now you are sure they are trying to get rid of you because you are 
smarter than they; what other reason could there be? But you feel that 
if the company president ever found out, they would be fired and you 
would be put in charge. You therefore write the president a long letter 
describing the dishonesty and malfunctioning in the office, and offer 
your own plan for the revision of the staff and operations under your 
direction, You are sure he will immediately see the truth of this since 
you know yourself to be an honest person, which no one can doubt. On 
the strength of this conviction, you call your family and tell them of 
your pending promotion. Meanwhile, you purchase a gun to protect 
yourself from your very jealous co-workers who, no doubt, are out to 
get you if they can. When you are finally taken to a hospital, you 
indicate that you know you are in protective custody on the advice of 
the firm president who wishes you to be protected from your danger- 


SHS Co-Workers f the repeated use of certain 
This example gives GF tue rep 


strategies (repression, denial, projection) which, to handle a specific 
event, were adequate to reduce anxiety. Each time a strategy ava 
employed, however, it resulted in the loss of information (or the me 
tion of information) so that future behavior Se 
inappropriate (cultural criterion). The result was i cl om o; Bee 
events (withdrawal and/or irritability of others; finally, termination o 


employment), each of which had to be met with a more strenuous and 


i i ive maneuver. 
exaggerated (and thus inappropriate) defensive ma 


ying Behavior Dysfunction 


you some notion 
J 


General Principles Underl 
y see that both a person’s conception of Self 


to maintain it are shaped in early pre-adult 
ersonal world. If his later world of people 
at from this early world in significant ways, 


First, you can probabl 
and the strategies he uses 
years by a particular interp 
and responsibilities is differer 
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by negative 
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range of 
attention 
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his Self-concepts and Self-maintenance strategies may not be generally 
accurate, adequate, or appropriate. What is helpful at one stage of 
development may be disjunctive at another. All of us do change func- 
tions in life with changing age and by choice, and usually we acquire 
new dimensions of Self and ways of maintaining Self that fit the new 
situations. But occasionally—and here we return to the tendency of 
avoidance-strategies to persist in some rigid §form—Self-defensive 
strategies do not show this modification to fit the present, and they are 
visible to others as inappropriate behaviors (social criterion). Further, 
they are sometimes not adequate to the task of the new kinds of threats 
that may occur, in which case they fail to reduce anxiety significantly 
and dysfunction (personal criterion) results, 

Secondly, stimulus generalization is another concept in the study of 
basic phenomena that is of use in understanding Self-defensive be- 
haviors. You will recall that behaviors become effective (accurate, 
efficient, “skillful”) as they become accurately linked to situational 
signals. For instance, in America one may greet a friend with “Hi, how 
are you?” but one does not repeat this phrase five minutes later during 
a pause in the conversation. Initial-moment-of-encounter-with-friend is 
one of the particular stimulus situations which signals that this verbal 
behavior may be reinforced. And you will notice that it is a complex 
stimulus. The greeting is called a discriminative operant, namely, a 
piece of behavior emitted on the basis of a stimulus discrimination. 
Now we know, also from basic studies, that high levels of arousal 
(particularly of fear or anxiety) are accompanied by less adequate 
information processing: the information available in the situation is 
simplified, or only part of it is attended to. Resulting behavior shows 
less stimulus discrimination (or more stimulus generalization), 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


We have talked of the universal human use of Self-maintenance 
strategies of two sorts: those maintained by positive reinforcement, 
and those maintained by negative reinforcement. We might have 
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called them Self-enhancing and Self-defensive, respectively. The first 
are a source of satisfactions, and often of individual growth; the second 
are acquired to minimize the frequency and severity of anxiety. The 
first appear uniformly successful, inasmuch as they occur; this is 
probably because approach-behavior is docile, thus usually appropri- 
ate, to the setting in which it occurs. Self-defensive strategies are 
noticeable when they become either inadequate or inappropriate or 
both, at which time we are struck by their reflexive and rigid qualities; 
but they, like Self-enhancing strategies, are frequently utilized success- 
fully by each of us as an integral part of his dealings with his 


somewhat unpredictable interpersonal worlds. 
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DONALD A. BLOCH 


The Delinquent Integration’ 


In any discussion of the over-all prob- 
lems of adolescence, a consideration 
of juvenile delinquency and its psy- 
chodynamics seems appropriate. 
Although delinquency is not exclu- 
sively a phenomenon of adolescence— 
we very often see delinquent behavior 
prior to this age and extending be- 
yond it into adulthood—it is certainly 
accentuated, as are the schizophrenic 


From Donald A. Bloch, “The Delinquent 
Integration,” Psychiatry, 15 (1952), 297-303, 
Reprinted by special permission of The Wil- 
liam Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 
Inc. Copyright 1952 by The William Alan- 
son White Psychiatric Foundation, Inc. 

1 This paper is based on work done at the 
National Training School for Boys, Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was read, in a somewhat ab- 
breviated form, at the 1952 annual meeting 
of the St. Elizabeths Society, under the title 
“Psychodynamics of Juvenile Delinquency, 
as part of a symposium on adolescent psy- 

ogy. 
Sos expressed in this paper are 
the author’s and are not necessarily those of 
the U.S. Public Health Service or the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. 


reactions, by the stresses of the ado- 
lescent years and often may appear 
then for the first time. Moreover, at 
this age, the boy becomes physically 
capable of doing serious damage. The 
10-year-old who steals a bicycle can, 
at age 15, steal and wreck a car, 


It is quite difficult to say with sure- 
ness just what delinquent behavior is. 
I do not know of a single, encompass- 
ing, generally accepted definition for 
delinquency. We find it is variously 
defined in different cultures and by 
different disciplines such as education, 
the law, and psychiatry. To illustrate 
the difficulty of definition, as well as 
the scope of the problem, let me list 
some of the behavior frequently in- 
cluded under the heading of delin- 
quency: all of the felonies; truancy; 
disciplinary infractions in school; pre- 
cocious, open, or perverse sexuality or 
sexuality of any kind; smoking; drink- 
ing; assaultiveness; staying out late; 
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disrespect for adults; destructiveness 
of property; and running away. 

In this paper, I would like to dis- 

cuss some of the characteristics of the 
delinquent integration. It is my hy- 
pothesis that delinquency is a particu- 
lar way of integrating an interpersonal 
situation, and that it is generally 
available to human beings. That is, 
delinquency always involves a rela- 
tionship between people, real or 
imaginary, and the delinquent act 
functions to integrate this relationship 
in sucha way as to avoid or minimize 
anxiety. 
_ According to this way of looking at 
it, we are all more or less delinquent 
to the degree that we use this integra- 
tion. For some, however, it is more 
than an occasionally used inter- 
personal technique: it pervades wide 
areas of their dealings with people—it 
is a way of life. We know such people 
as criminals, To offer an analogy with 
another psychiatric entity, we all use 
obsessional operations, put we are not 
all obsessionals. The diagnosis of a 
particular disorder derives from the 
specific operations which pre-empt 
the field of interpersonal relations. 

It seems to me that the use of the 
delinquent integration in adolescence 
falls on a continuum. At one end there 
is the normal-neurotic adolescent. 
Next, there is the delinquent who 
shows moderately severe symptom 
tology as he goes through adoles- 
cence, only to shift to other modalities 
in young adulthood. Finally, we have 
the severe delinquent whose interper- 
sonal relations are almost exclusively 
cast in this mold, and continue to be 
so. 
A discussion of the life history and 
personality structure of the severe 
delinquent may shed some light on 
this integration in less serious Cases. In 
addition, the responses of the partner 
in the delinquent integration seem to 
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me a particularly important subject, 
since the anxiety-reducing value of 
any integration depends on a fairly 
predictable response in the person 
with whom we carry it out. 


The early life history of the severe 
delinquent is characterized by severe 
and overwhelming rejection and de- 
privation. In most cases this is based 
on an unfortunate combination of 
financial hardship and disordered per- 
sonality in those responsible for his 
upbringing. The high incidence of 
broken homes in the backgrounds of 
severe delinquents is notorious. Sadis- 
tic and delinquent attitudes of parents 
abound. Most often the parental fig- 
ures are overburdened by their own 
inadequacies to such an extent that 
additional demands of any kind from 
their children produce intolerable 
anxiety. In many cases the slightest 
indication of a wish for some sort of 
satisfaction brings down a rain of 
blows, either psychic or physical, 
upon the child’s head. Sometimes a 
demand is so thoroughly not noticed 
by those upon whom it is made that it 
might as well have never been 
uttered. To make things worse, the 
sibling relationships are often such 
that the competitive struggle for need 
satisfaction is heavily weighted 
against this particular child. 

The specific pathogenic response is 
that the anxiety produced in the adult 
by the communication from the child 
of a need—for food, play, attention, 
or what not—is dealt with by totally 
rejecting the child’s need. It is either 
not noticed or not responded to, or 
the child is attacked for expressing it. 

Now, it is true that in other syn- 
dromes we have the same response of 
anxiety in the parental figure when 
the child communicates a need. But it 
seems to me that in these other syn- 
dromes, it is possible for the child to 
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obtain what might be called condi- 
tional satisfaction; for by appropriate 
handling of the anxieties of the 
mothering one, the child is able to get 
his needs taken care of somehow. To 
the degree that rejection occurs in- 
stead of conditional satisfaction, the 
child will become more delinquent. 
When we look at the personality 
structure of the severe delinquent at 
any time after childhood, we can see 
its relationship to this early depriva- 
tion. For one thing, the way in which 
the delinquent gets gratification is 
worth mentioning. First, and most ob- 
vious, is that he has to have what he 
wants when he wants it. There is a 
sense of great urgency and immediacy 
about his desires; at the same time, he 
seems to be severely impaired in his 
ability to plan for or delay gratifica- 
tion. Altogether, this is the attitude of 
a chronically hungry person con- 
vinced of the utter impracticality of 
any postponement of satisfactions. It 
is in part from this same system that 
his hostility and aggressiveness stem. 
The relationship between rage and 
frustration is obvious here, and I shall 
not develop it further in this paper. 
Another feature of the severe delin- 
quent’s personality is a lack of durable 
intimate relationships in his life. Years 
may go by during which he does not 
see siblings or other relatives. And, 
while he is apt to be widely ac- 
quainted and to give the semblance of 
having many friends, it becomes clear 
that these contacts are extremely 
superficial. There is rarely any ex- 
change of affectional interest; real 
concern and tenderness are not in evi- 
dence. His heterosexual activities 
seem to be a kind of glorified mastur- 
bation; emotional ties to the partner 
are very tenuous. Should he have 
children, he is apt to repeat with them 
this same pattern, which serves to 
keep the delinquency ball roiling into 
the next generation. 


His outlook on the world and his 
estimation of people are interesting to 
look into. In the most general way, 
people are divided into two great 
categories—crooks and suckers, (Any 
person can, of course, be one or the 
other at different times.) And, as a 
corollary to this, the world is seen as 
loveless. It is difficult to describe the 
extent of this lack of love in the delin- 
quent’s view of the world. It can best 
be expressed, perhaps, in terms of the 
way in which he sees motivaton in 
himself and in other people. To him, 
all motivation is based entirely on re- 
ward and punishment. The slogan is, 
“What is in it for me?” along with the 
clear stipulation that he is interested 
only in material, and not in emotional 
things. I would hasten to add that this 
is not a matter of a lack of perceptual 
sensitivity—the delinquent is magnifi- 
cently sensitive to other people’s 
moods and anxieties. It is due rather 
to an active process of selective in- 
attention to warm, tender, or friendly 
interactions. 


In trying to relate this kind of life 
history and personality pattern to the 
delinquent integration, we need to 
consider two additional subjects. The 
first is an operational statement of a 
delinquent act and the second covers 
some observations concerning the 
partner in the integration. 

Stripped to its essentials, the delin- 
quent act occurs in a two-group com- 
posed of the delinquent and a partner. 
The partner may be a parent, teacher, 
or some other authority figure. The 
partner may be real, such as a police- 
man; or an imaginary surrogate, such 
as the police; or, even more symboli- 
cally, an object, such as a street light. 
In the act, the delinquent steals from 
or damages something belonging to 
the partner, who responds with anger, 
punishment, and rejection. Very often 
the damage is not material at all, but 


is directed against a belief system. 
Witness such delinquencies as smok- 
ing, talking back to an adult, and 
running away. 

In considering the response of the 
partner, we have to ask ourselves 
what there is about the delinquent act 
that makes us angry and leads us to 
reject the delinquent. It seems to me 
that this rejection is based on several 
things. In some instances, it is cer- 
tainly our direct response to manifest 
injury. Two other factors are ex- 
tremely important, however. The frst 
is that we are envious. We all have 
sufficient residual hostility to relish 
the phantasy of being freely destruc- 
tive. Very few of us have such secure 
self-esteem that we would disdain en- 
hancing it with powerful automobiles, 
fine clothes, or money. The gratifica- 
tions available in freely challenging 
father surrogates Or in stealing nour- 
ishment and its symbols from mother 
figures are close enough to our hearts 
desire that we will react with envy to 
their unbridled accomplishment 
another person. n 

The second aspect of the delinquent 
that is extremely anxiety-provoking to 
us is his ability to live without love, in 
general, and without our love, in par- 
ticular. Partly we are anxious because 
we feel helpless. We cannot control 
the delinquent. He evades us. Our 
disapproval does not dismay him; our 
bribes are turned back against us Mm 
contempt. Even more than this, his 
inability to love functions as # serious 
rejection; it mobilizes deep depend- 
ency needs in us and at the same time 
frustrates these needs. 

It seems to me that t 
accounts for the attemp ae 
treat the delinquent with love—it 1s 
their dependency being expressed; the 
delinquent is apt tO regard such 
people, with poetic insight, as suckers. 
The inevitable failure of this move 
frequently leads to resentment, 


his interaction 
t by some to 
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apathy, or despair in the partner. In 
some instances it can produce explo- 
sive results, for, under the pressure of 
intolerable feelings of rejection, part- 
ners may press their love demands on 
the delinquent with such force that he 
panics. With the breakdown of the de- 
linquent defense, the panic can only 
be alleviated by flight or homicidal 
assault. 

Whatever response occurs in the 
partner, the delinquent interprets it as 
conforming to his view of the world 
and to his picture of his childhood 
parental figures. This perception is not 

assively experienced by the delin- 

uent; there is a very active ongoing 
process of integration of the relation- 
ship to produce this result. An excel- 
lent detailed description of this proc- 
ess can be found in Redl and 
Wineman’s book, Children Who Hate, 
especially in the chapter on “The De- 
linquent Ego and Its Techniques.” 

One example from my own experi- 
ence concerns a boy who was adopted 
at the age of 4 by a weak, petty tyrant 
of a father and a cold, distant, aloof, 
and imperious mother. Fred ran away 
from home for the first time at the age 
of 8. His mother, watching him set off 
with a small bag containing his 
clothes, told him to “go ahead”; and 
ahead he went, spending the night 
camping out. In treatment with me at 
the age of 17, he was continually leav- 
ing before the appointment had be- 
gun. Indeed, the first words he said to 
me as I opened the door to invite him 
in for our first interview were an 
angry outburst, “J didn’t want to see 
no lousy psychiatrist. I'm leaving right 
now,” and he started to walk away. 
He came back when I gave him hell, 
telling him that he didn’t know me, 
“so where do you come off getting 
sore at me?” Over a year of treatment 


2 Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Chil- 
dren Who Hate; Glencoe, Ill, Free Press, 
1951. a 
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with this boy was characterized by 
marked, clinging dependency, but it 
was absolutely impossible to talk 
about these feelings. In fact, treat- 
ment broke up on my insistence (un- 
wisely, I feel) that we discuss his 
need for help, love, approval, and so 
on. Fred would always greet me with 
a sneer and the precise words, “Hello, 
can I go now?” He directed the major 
share of his time with me to similar 
provocative comments. 

It seems to me that Fred had to 
avoid, at all costs, seeing me as capa- 
ble of some intimacy, closeness, or 
warmth, and that this is an important 
part of the delinquent integration. He 
would continually entangle me in 
skillful, legalistic arguments at the 
point where the dependency issue was 
drawing close, becoming alternately 
chiding and circumstantial until I was 
quite exasperated. My best defense 
against my own hostility at this point 
turned out to be a kind of tough guy 
attitude, as if we were fellow thieves 
in a clearly corrupt world. At this 
point comfort would prevail—the 
kind of comfort that I have seen occur 
at the meeting of an old toughened 
prison guard with a delinquent boy 
who really “knows the ropes,” who 
has “been there.” There was the same 
sense of recognition, a feeling of “I 
know you and you are not going to do 
anything to disturb me.” 

The boy I described above is not a 
typical, extreme delinquent in that his 
defenses have holes in them. One can 
document the presence of some favor- 
able past experience for him. There 
were some relationships of warmth 
and interest—mostly outside the fam- 
ily, however. The real delinquent has 
met an incredible amount of depriva- 
tion, neglect, and rejection in his life. 
But, over and above this, there has 

been the absence, as Redl points out, 
of anything in the way of other kinds 


of relatedness. My patient was more 
visibly anxious, because, in a sense, he 
was still hopeful. The comforting de- 
spair of his more seriously damaged 
brothers was only partially present. 

Two further examples of the delin- 
quent integration seem particularly 
noteworthy for the light they shed on 
the role of the partner. The first con- 
cerns a phenomenon observed many 
times over a period of more than a 
year at meetings of one of the classifi- 
cation committees at a training school 
for boys; the committee would meet 
to decide a new boy’s cottage assign- 
ment, work program, and institutional 
placement. After reviewing at some 
length the historical and test material 
about a boy, the classification com- 
mittee under observation would call 
him in for an interview. At these in- 
terviews, it so happened that, without 
any apparent planning, there were al- 
most always two empty chairs adja- 
cent to each other in the room when 
the boy would finally be called in. 
One of the chairs would be a 
cushioned lounge chair, the other a 
straight backed wooden chair. If the 
boy selected the cushioned chair, no 
comment was made. Should he 
attempt to sit in the hard chair, there 
would immediately be an uneasy stir 
in theroom, and someone present 
would say, “Now, sit in the easy chair, 
son. You know you should never sit in 
a hard chair when an easy chair is 
around.” Frequently the boy would be 
caught off balance and almost stumble 
in his effort to get into the other chair. 
Often he would be visibly embar- 
rassed or would smile guiltily. The 
others present would watch this pro- 
cedure with intensity and an almost 
palpable comfort prevailed when it 
had been played out to its inevitable 
end. 

In trying to understand this phe- 
nomenon some background material 


may be helpful. The initial classifica- 
tion committee meeting at this train- 
ing school is an important and impres- 
sive moment for the new boy. After 
several weeks of testing and inter- 
views he meets the committee which 
is empowered to decide where he will 
live in the institution and what pro- 
gram—that is, job detail, school, voca- 
tional training, and so on—he will 
follow while there. In addition it may 
recommend him for transfer to an- 
other institution either up or down 
the scale of custodial severity; for ex- 
ample, he may be transferred to an 
institution where there are arme 
guard towers and cell blocks, or to 
one where the inmate lives in a camp 
and there is no serious attempt at 
custody.* It may even recommen! 
him for immediate parole. The com- 
mittee is composed of the heads of all 
the important departments in the 
school. Every boy entering the room 
is aware in advance of the composi- 
tion and power of the committee. One 
may assume that many deep strivings 
are activated in the boy by his ap- 
pearance before it. 

The pattern described above seems 
more intelligible when seen against 
this background. One might say that 
the byplay about the chairs is nothing 
more than a little joke designed to set 
the boy at ease. Actual observation 
does not bear this out. The obvious 
discomfiture of the boys should have 
long ago disabused the committee 
members of any ideas along these 
lines. One could also look on it as the 
sadistic behavior of cruel adults bait- 
ing a defenseless boy. But these adults 
have completed, just prior to the boy $ 


are ranked ac- 
] security, rang- 
camps, through 


atories, to peni- 
institutions 


3 Correctional institutions 
cording to degree of custodia 
ing from minimum-security 
training schools and reform 
tentiaries and maximum-security 
such as Alcatraz. 
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entrance, an extensive and often pain- 
ful discussion of his management and 
treatment in which the dominant 
notes are most frequently a genuine 
interest in his care together with 
equally genuine hopelessness and de- 
spair as to successful modification of 
his personality. There is, then, a 
simultaneous intensification of the de- 
pendency needs of the boy and the 
related anxiety in the committee. The 
affair of the chairs functions to inte- 
grate the situation in such a way as to 
reduce anxiety in both parties, by 
confirming the delinquent’s world 
view. The delinquent is told in effect, 
“Let us think of you as someone who 
always has his eye on the main 
chance. Only a sucker would take a 
hard chair when there is an easy one.” 
And by inference, “Don’t make us 
aware of your dependency, as you 
would if you took the hard chair.” 

This integration is characteristic of 
many distance operations which can 
be observed in a training school, and 
in fact often determine the institu- 
tional climate. It is my impression that 
they are not therapeutically useful in 
modifying attitudes, but instead serve 
to perpetuate the delinquent personal- 
ity. 
The second example has to do with 
the frequently observed fact that boys 
suffering from extremely unpleasant 
or unsightly or painful ailments will 
not report these conditions to the per- 
son examining them at the hospital 
but will, instead, complain of diffi- 
culty in some area where no pathol- 
ogy can be found. A striking, but by 
no means unusual, instance has to do 
with a boy who complained about a 
cold. Examination revealed no evi- 
dence of one and the boy was dis- 
missed. As he left the room it was 
noticed that he held his body in a 
peculiar way, and further examination 
revealed an exquisitely painful car- 
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buncle and cellulitis of the buttock. 
This was so tender that it could not be 
touched, and the boy was quite un- 
comfortable even in a prone position. 
It is noteworthy that this boy had 
been hospitalized with us some time 
before for an attack of acute glomeru- 
lonephritis from which he had re- 
covered uneventfully, and there was 
no sign that his hospital stay had been 
particularly trying or alarming to him. 
In these instances it is as if the 
delinquent regarded the revelation of 
his real needs as an extremely chancy 
proposition. What happens in this 
kind of situation, often enough, is that 
the boy is turned away and his real 
trouble is not discovered. The person 
turning him away is likely to think 
that the boy was “working me for 
something” or “trying to get out of 
something” and to feel resentful. The 
boy undoubtedly is confirmed in his 
notion that authorities are universally 
rejecting. 


In group therapy one can also geta 
glimpse of the intense dependency 
and fear of closeness which lie behind 
the tough-guy, know-it-all, independ- 
ent attitude. When the shell is pene- 
trated, the intensity and pervasiveness 
of these feelings come out in full 
force. It can be conveyed best in the 
words of one boy who bitterly said, at 
the height of a rising crescendo of 
complaints that the therapist did not 
do anything for the group, “We're like 
a bunch of hungry puppies yelping 
outside an icebox when there’s milk 
inside. You can open it and you 
don’t.” The milk in this instance was a 
cigarette. 

Although I have said elsewhere that 
the delinquent conceals his depen- 
dency, I have just given a contrary 
example. While the interaction in 
group therapy allows the disguised 
articulation of dependency needs, it is 


short-lived, and practically any 
response from the partner gets worked 
into the delinquent’s delusional sys- 
tem. In the example above, if the 
therapist gives the group cigarettes, 
they announce that they only come to 
the meetings to get cigarettes any- 
way, or sneer that “the doc is an easy 
guy to con.” If he does not, he is 
an S.O.B., another rejecting figure. If 
he tries to direct their attention to 
treatment, “The doc is a slick article 
who is shooting an angle with this 
group therapy deal.” 

Now there is some truth in all of 
these charges, very much as there is 
some truth in the paranoid’s accusa- 
tions. But the nonvenal aspects of the 
other person are completely out of 
awareness. No one can come into the 
delinquent’s court of equity with suffi- 
ciently clean hands. It is obvious, from 
the fact that he has scrubbed them, 
that he is a crook. 


We often speak about the weak or 
absent superego and the absence of 
guilt or anxiety in the delinquent. 
What this means, in essence, is that we 
do not find the usual response of ap- 
prehension at the loss of approval or 
threat of punishment. And this is 
often true clinically. A severe delin- 
quent will sail through an astonishing 
series of thefts in a bland and uncon- 
cerned manner. But this should be 
viewed in the light of our observations 
as to the particular kind of malevolent 
transformation he has undergone. 
That is, operating on the premise that 
felt needs for love and intimacy in- 
duce intolerable anxiety, he is, in fact, 
comfortable only when he is the re- 
cipient of harsh punitive action. 

On this score, several other points 
may be briefly mentioned. A great 
deal of the data as to absent superego 
has been collected under circum- 
stances peculiarly designed to elicit 


such information—in courts, under 
compulsory outpatient treatment, and 
in prisons. The whole weight of what 
is happening to the delinquent in 
these situations reinforces his hope- 
lessness about daring to have any in- 
terest in tenderness. Most training 
schools and reformatories have insti- 
tutionalized a multitude of maneuvers 
for creating distance and avoiding 
closeness. But the apparently cold and 
unfeeling way in which staffs often 
behave is only one arc of a vicious 
circle. The strenuous, and unfortu- 
nately successful, efforts of the school 
population to arrange it that way must 
also be recognized. 

The exacerbation of delinquent 
symptomatology at puberty may be 
related to the same factors which pro- 
duce the exacerbation of schizo- 
phrenic symptomatology at this age. 
The pressure of maturing sexual 
drives certainly fosters intimacy. 

The need for a sexual partner, with 
its concomitant activation of all the 
dangerous issues of dependency and 
closeness, is solved in the delinquent 
by converting the relationship into an 
exploitative and distant proposition. 
This is well illustrated by the remark 
of one boy in group therapy when the 
group was discussing the subject of 
what to do with a girl if one got her 
pregnant. He said, “Hell, Pd leave 
her. That’s what she would do to me, 
if she were me.” í 

The adolescent period is also diff- 
cult in that it signals the imminent 
end of what few dependency satisfac- 
tions have previously been present. 
For such a child, a certain amount of 
catch-as-catch-can mothering goes On- 
Some of this is from strangers, rela- 
tives, foster home families, and insti- 
tutional personnel. But with the onset 
of puberty, the time for this is fast 
Tunning out. A harsh and depriving 
reality is becoming even more harsh. 
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We can assume that this, too, activates 
dependency needs. Whereas in the 
past, these needs have been fraught 
with danger, they are now unbearably 
so. A delinquent 16-year-old knows 
that no one houses and feeds such as 
he outside of prison. 

I would like to say something about 
the delinquency patterns seen in the 
normal-neurotic. It seems to be true 
that the delinquent integration is 
quite pervasive in our culture, at all 
age levels. In our adult lives, we most 
often carry out this kind of integration 
with distant, impersonal, and forbid- 
ding authority figures—that is, with 
those figures most like the internalized 
authority figures of the delinquent. 
We might hope for tenderness from 
them, but we despair of getting it. We 
cheat the income tax collector, who is 
most unremitting and impersonal; but 
we do not cheat the owner of a small 
shop. While we know we cannot get 
the tax man to love us, we suspect it 
might be accomplished with the shop 
owner—at least we are willing to en- 
tertain the idea. 

An analyst colleague, discussing this 

uestion with me, described a patient 
who reported experiencing severe 
anxiety in the presence of the analyst 
and other authority figures. The 
therapist asked the patient if this oc- 
curred with all authorities. The pa- 
tient said it was not true with police- 
men and went on to describe appre- 
hension in numerous delinquencies 
(previously unreported) such as 
speeding. He was quite comfortable 
in these experiences, and it was my 
colleague’s impression that the ab- 
sence of anxiety in the patient was 
related to the successful elimination of 
the possibility of closeness. 

This is a situation in which the 
normal-neurotic adolescent more or 
less frequently finds himself: In a 
state of need for tenderness and de- 
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pendency satisfaction from an author- 
ity figure, he deals with a parataxi- 
cally-seen rejecting person. Rebel- 
lious, antisocial integration of this 
situation will protect him from the 
anxiety of the rejection. This occurs, 
in part, because it denies the depend- 
ency. Also, the phantasy reservation 
can be maintained, that if he were 
good, he would not be rejected. In 
addition, a token satisfaction is 
wrested from the authority—the 
broken rule or stolen item often has, 
we know, this symbolic meaning. 
There is a vast quantitative differ- 
ence between the normal-neurotic 
adolescent and the full-blown delin- 
quent. The absence of other integra- 


tions leads to a consuming hopeless- 
ness and despair in the delinquent. 
The normal-neurotic adolescent has 
areas in which less destructive inte- 
grations can be used; he has the heal- 
ing processes of increased social skills 
and warm relationships available to 
him. Chiefly, he is not cut off from all 
identifications with the benign aspects 
of parental figures, as is the delin- 
quent, and he can thus move out of 
the dependent turmoil of adolescence 
into adulthood. He may limp, but he 
is likely to make it. The real delin- 
quent, however, is so insulated against 
favorable experience in living, that he 


is doomed forever to demonstratin g 
such things do not exist, 


NORMAN CAMERON 


The Paranoid Pseude-Community 


Social communication depends upon 
the conformity of symbolic behavior 
with prevailing linguistic patterns. 
Adults differ markedly in the degree 
to which they have developed and 
maintained the social skills underlying 
communication. Those with inade- 
quate social learning in this direction 
are likely to prove incompetent under 
conditions of unusual stress. Paranoid 
developments represent one outcome. 
Out of the fragments of the social be- 
havior of others the paranoid indi- 
vidual organizes a pseudo-community 
whose functions then seem to be fo- 
cused upon him. His own reactions to 
this supposed community of response 
bring him into open conflict with the 
actual community and lead to his tem- 
porary or permanent isolation from its 
affairs. 
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As far as its formal organization and 
modus operandi are concerned, the 
symbolic behavior of adults is to a 
very large extent socially derived. It is 
biological activity which in each child 
originates in a social field as a part of 
conjoint activity and tends strongly to 
operate thereafter in line with existing 
traditional patterns. Whether normal 
or not, adult symbolic behavior can be 
graded roughly according to its rela- 
tive efficacy as interpersonal com- 
munication. At one end of such a scale 
would lie the highly communicative 
organization in genuine discussions of 
public matters in conversation or in 
print and, for more restricted com- 
munities, those in technical journals, 
monographs, and symposiums. Near 
the other end would be found sym- 
bolic behavior that is relatively inef- 
fectual as interpersonal communica- 
tion, such as that associated with 
highly individual preferences, with 
judgments in aesthetic matters by un- 
trained persons, with most emotional 
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subjects having deep personal values, 
and with many other unshared or 
rarely shared attitudes and fantasies. 
Among these last belong the basic bio- 
logical functions of human organisms 
(such as the sexual) that have impor- 
tant social consequences but seldom 
get well organized within a genuinely 
shared social field. 

In the repertory of all normal per- 
sons there is this range from private, 
inner symbolic conduct, in which the 
organization is such as to be relatively 
or completely inadequate as com- 
munication, to publicly shared social 
behavior, where, in order to be able to 
function as communication at all, the 
organization has to be maintained at a 
level sufficiently high to operate as a 
part of mutual activity. In thinking or 
private discourse the restrictions, dis- 
tortions, and compromises are deter- 
mined mainly by the abilities and 
limitations, the needs and conflicts, of 
the one person involved. While this 
may permit much greater latitude to 
the private thinker, it also requires of 
him much less completeness, clarity, 
and definition, for the simple reason 
that there is no social “other” partici- 
pating who needs and demands 
amplification or explanation. The man 
communing with himself can and 
does take great liberties with the lin- 
guistic tool given him by his social 
background. 

The clearer and more complete 
organization in publicly shared com- 
munication is purchased at the cost of 
increased rigidity and conformity to 
the prevailing cultural pattern. Origi- 
nally, for each person, this sacrifice is 
imposed by the necessity for sharing 
effectively some conjoint activity. 
Once this form of compromise devel- 
ops, it is maintained by the success 
with which it functions. If it falls be- 
low the level of intelligible communi- 
cation (as it does practically every day 


of everyone’s life), the demands of 
the other person or persons bring it up 
to that minimal level again by requir- 
ing the speaker to restate differently, 
to amplify, to give examples or 
demonstrations in verbal or manual 
terms. Under certain circumstances 
individuals with socially inadequate 
development fail progressively to 
maintain such a level, with the result 
that they become “socially disarticu- 
lated” and very often have to be set 
aside from the rest of their community 
to live under artificially simplified con- 
ditions.! Such are many of the chron- 
ically disorganized schizophrenics. 

Within a given social group the 
usual development of language be- 
havior results in a high degree of 
conformity in speech habits and other 
modes of communication. On the bio- 
logical side this occurs because the 
organs involved are closely similar; 
and on the cultural side it occurs be- 
cause language arises in the child un- 
der conditions of mutual action with 
persons who are already linguistically 
organized, and it operates from then 
on for the most part in situations call- 
ing for the social sharing of activity, 
of preparation for action, or of the 
results of action.2 In other words, 
communication is the outgrowth of 
repeated social acts and is itself an 
organization of well-defined social 
habits, which are maintained ade- 
quately as any other social habits are, 
through continued operation under 
conditions of shared activity, 

It is not quite so obvious at first 
glance that the preservation of social 
organization in thinking may be simi- 
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larly dependent upon the setting-up 
and maintenance of such social habits 
as are involved in its more formal 
aspects, its sequences, its frames of 
reference, and its correspondence 
with nonlanguage behavior. Of 
course, as long as communication with 
others is not involved, a much lower 
level of conformity with community 
patterns suffices for the intrapersonal 
needs which it must meet. Neverthe- 
less, the practice of frequently talking 
with another about things one has 
been thinking in private performs an 
important function. It helps to main- 
tain a fairly high degree of corre- 
spondence between these symbolic 
systems—the individual and the 
shared—as to critiques accepted, 
methods employed, and conclusions 
reached. Since most significant action 
ultimately involves social operations, 
this correspondence makes it more 
likely that the action will be socially 
appropriate and will fall within the 
limits of what others deem possible. 
The differences existing in the degree 
to which different activities have been 
thus shared help to account for the 
markedly different degrees of social 
maturity achieved by a given person 
in different areas. That this is not 
merely the result of inhibitory influ- 
ences but also an outcome of simple 
neglect in exercising a given function 
publicly is indicated by the fact that 
neglected forms of symbolic behavior 
with no special emotional involve- 
ment remain, even in superior adults, 
at a childish level of performance.* 
The more personal and private the 
thing with which one is preoccupied, 
the less likely is the pondering over ab 
to follow the more strictly formal pat- 
terns which shared activity fosters. It 
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should not be concluded, however, 
that in imperfectly socialized private 
matters there are no firmly established 
habits of thinking at all. On the con- 
trary, individual patterns may be very 
rigid and difficult to change. It is pos- 
sible to demonstrate this even in 
asocial, disorganized schizophrenic 
patients.* Their thinking and their 
talking give evidence of habit organi- 
zation which is consistent and idio- 
matic and which recurs in recogniz- 
able patterns; but through a process 
of progressive desocialization these 
patterns have become so highly indi- 
vidualized that, to share in their con- 
versation even partially, one must 
often master their asocial idiom (me- 
tonymy) and their formally incom- 
plete logic (asyndesis).® Personal lan- 
guage habits in these persons have 
gradually replaced the more social 
language habits. 

As one might expect from the 
multiplicity of factors involved in de- 
veloping language habits, operating 
either as communication with others 
or in personal thought, there are wide 
individual variations in the normal 

roduct even within a given cultural 
group. Just as they do in any other 
habit system, persons differ in the 
dexterity, flexibility, variety, and apt- 
ness of their language habits. The 
broad fundamental attitudes develop- 
ing in infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence are especially important in de- 
termining not only vocabulary, syntax, 
and style but also such basic, general- 
ized social learning as that which 
leads to ready interchange of opinion 
and role with other persons; ease and 
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degree of genuine social communica- 
tion; habitual ability to modify or 
even reverse one’s stand on occasion; 
tendencies to enter freely into cooper- 
ative activities, to accept the judg- 
ments of others as to one’s own con- 
duct and achievements, and to be able 
to behave toward one’s own behavior 
as one can toward the behavior of 
another. 

It is hardly going too far to attribute 
to the development of these habitual 
social attitudes, these readinesses-to- 
react in social relationships, most of 
the responsibility for success or failure 
in forming appropriate and valid con- 
clusions regarding one’s social en- 
vironment in late adolescence and in 
adulthood. Among young children of 
school age there are already clear 
differences in these results of social 
learning, With maturity the differ- 
ences become more pronounced. Most 
individuals grow less flexible and less 
suggestible, They learn to conceal and 
evade more, and their private life of 
asocial thought with its satisfactions 
may get quite isolated. Flexibilty, the 
ability to change one’s course, the de- 
grees of concealment practiced, and 
the extent to which one habitually 
turns to asocial preoccupations for ref- 
uge or pleasure—these definitely help 
decide what the fundamental social 
relationships between any given indi- 
vidual and his fellows will be. They 
may easily determine what perspec- 
tive he is able to gain and how he 
regards himself; how adequately he 
grasps the attitudes, plans, and inten- 
tions of others with regard to him; 
and, therefore, how he will react to 
what goes on around him. 

The high susceptibility of some in- 
dividuals to slights—intentional, unin- 
tentional, or imagined—grows out of 
an unworkable attitude they have 
toward themselves as social objects; 
either they have no stable and de- 


pendable attitude, or it is deprecatory 
or condemnatory and hostile. This 
makes them especially vulnerable to 
delusional development, the rudi- 
ments of which can easily be seen 
even among “sensitive” persons who 
are never deemed neurotic or psy- 
chotic by their associates. There are 
two other factors that may aggravate 
such a reaction beyond normal 
bounds. One is the operation of seri- 
ously conflicting reactions which can 
be neither successfully resolved nor 
allowed for and ignored, particularly 
if antisocial trends are involved. 
Another is the tendency to hang on to 
a conclusion once formed and to build 
secretly upon it. 

Whether one of these factors or 
another is predominant, the crucial 
thing with certain individuals is their 
habitual inability to share their grow- 
ing suspicions an airing, to set them 
out before another and so make them 
objective. It is not enough that they 
are suspicious; they keep their suspi- 
cions to themselves, with only half- 
hearted, abortive attempts to share 
them, until they have become so in- 
volved with their own hidden conflicts 
and have accumulated and organized 
so much supporting anecdotal and in- 
cidental evidence that they can at best 
be understood only by an expert after 
long and careful analytic study, Even 
then, the same inflexibility and the 
onward push of their tensions usually 
prevent any fundamental change in 
the system of developed attitudes. 

Systematized paranoid or paranoic 
delusions of discrimination and perse- 
cution develop out of the person’s 
attempts to account for situations and 
happenings that usually are themselves 
products of his own asocial behavior, 
his attitudes, and his fantasies, His 
socially inadequate interchange of 
attitudes and interpretations with 
others not only throws him upon his 
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own limited resources for explanations 
and hypotheses but allows these also 
to be elaborated without the checks 
and modifications that the contrary 
opinions of others, if entertained seri- 
ously, would inevitably induce. Such 
preoccupation, with its collection and 
noting of incidents, becomes more 
and more engrossing; it narrows down 
the interests and activities of the per- 
son and further isolates him from the 
affairs of others. 

As the delusional interpretations 
grow in extent and intensity, the per- 
son may be driven finally to try to 
share his suspicions with others; but 
by this time his own beliefs have be- 
come so firmly established as a habit- 
ual way of thinking that any sweep- 
ing, basic modifications are impossible 
without changing the whole system 
and abandoning interpretations that 
were originally developed under con- 
ditions of great emotional stress, 
which is still present. In addition, his 
suspicions may have become so sys- 
tematized and intricate that another 
person cannot enter into the situation 
easily. The average layman, ‘even if 
given the opportunity, is unlikely to 
go to all the trouble it takes to follow 
step by step the growth of such a 
delusional system. He either argues 
against it, thus compelling the para- 
noiac in defense to evolve new con- 
trary arguments and consolidate fur- 
ther his position; or he dismisses what 
he does grasp as being absurd or ri- 
diculous and so may get himself 
classed as another enemy. 

As more and more data accumulate, 
the individual decides that the whole 
business must be much more than ba 
luck or isolated casual slights. He con” 
cludes, sometimes very suddenly, that 
a widespread plot is afoot in gian 
number of persons are implicated, 
some recognized and some not. This is 
a crucial stage in paranoic develop- 


ment. There has been a tendency in 
the past to look upon it as simply a 
part of some obscure process, local- 
ized by some in a diseased brain and 
by others in a diseased psyche. Both 
are static interpretations that ignore 
what the paranoid person is trying to 
do and in what way his response or- 
ganization is defective. The central 
nervous system of the paranoiac, as 
far as anyone can determine, is struc- 
turally well within normal limits; and 
a restatement of paranoic conclusions 
in terms of psychic theories that are 
themselves fixed, intricate, and inflexi- 
ble seems to be only an exchange of 
one problem for another, similar one. 

The paranoid person, because of 
poorly developed role-taking ability, 
which may have been derived from 
defective social learning in earlier life, 
faces his real or fancied slights and 
discriminations without adequate give- 
and-take in his communication with 
others and without competence in the 
social interpretation of motives and 
intentions. When he feels himself un- 
der scrutiny, he proceeds as anyone 
else might by checking up and by 
putting together events that seem to 
belong together. It is clear that by 
such a process any person, whether 
normal or not, will tend automatically 
to organize his environment; and, the 
more he organizes his environment 
through his responses to events, the 
more in turn his responses get orga- 
nized in terms of this environment. 
This whole process in itself is neither 
abnormal nor even unusual. All per- 
sons do it, and all at some time or 
other make the mistake of organizing 
events in ways that fail to correspond 
with the consensus; but the vast ma- 
jority of persons will then backtrack 
and revise their interpretive reactions 
to agree more or less with those of 
others. The person whose social habits 
are inadequately developed may try 
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the same thing; but his means for 
establishing socially valid criteria and 
for sharing in the consensus are in- 
sufficient when conditions of severe 
personal stress arise. He lacks the nec- 
essary social skills involved, first, in 
being able to suspend judgment until 
the attitudes of others can be ascer- 
tained and, then, in being able to 
assume these attitudes of others ade- 
quately toward himself when the situ- 
ation demands it. 

Obviously, this relative incompe- 
tence is not going to be uniform 
throughout his behavior repertory. 
His manners, his courtesy toward 
others, his deference and flexibility in 
the give-and-take of impersonal con- 
versation, and even his co-operation 
in competitive group games or com- 
munity enterprises may sometimes be 
very adequate. These are public mat- 
ters which seldom of themselves 
threaten the integrity and security of 
the individual. When they become in- 
volved it is usually after the delusional 
developments have expanded. These 
in most instances begin with personal 
matters, things that belong nearer the 
incommunicable even for normal per- 
sons. It is easy to understand the al- 
most universality of sexual involve- 
ment in paranoid delusions, It is in 
this sphere that failure to develop 
genuine social maturity is most fre- 
quently encountered in our culture, 
Sexual attitudes enter relatively sel- 
dom into social communication. The 
ratio of sexual attitudes function- 
ing in private to those freely and 
genuinely shared with the community 
is disproportionately high when com- 
pared with most other commonly held 
attitudes. From this standpoint, the 
greater prevalence of heterosexual 
preoccupations among women devel- 
oping paranoid delusions and of 
homosexual ones among men® proba- 
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bly reflects basic differences in social 
attitudes rather than biological differ- 
ences. 

The delusion formation itself may 
begin with preoccupations stimulated 
and encouraged by conversations, 
arguments, or reading; it may be 
started off by some unfortunate inci- 
dent which lights up doubts and leads 
to ruminations. The sensitized person, 
at first preoccupied with his own con- 
flicting responses and then with the 
possibility that others share his doubts 
or the facts about himself, inevitably 
looks around for evidence. Because of 
his own attitudes or fears regarding 
himself and because of his relative 
incompetence in taking the role of 
others and thus really sharing their 
attitudes toward him, he is especiall 
vulnerable. Like a child in a i 
forest or an adult who has actually 
been maligned in public, he is primed 
for certain kinds of happenings rather 
than others. He is more ready to react 
to unfavorable or danger signs. His 
responses tend, first, to select re- 
actions from his surroundings that fit 
into such an interpretation and, then, 
to reshape in retrospect things that 
seemed innocent enough when they 
occurred, in such a way that they 
support the trend of his suspicions. In 
other words, he has become preju- 
diced with regard to his social envi- 
ronment. 

Unlike the normal child or adult, he 
is not able to get lasting reassurances 
from others to counteract his develop- 
ing fear and distrust. As he begins 
attributing to others the attitudes 
which he has toward himself, he un- 
intentionally organizes these others 
into a functional community, a group 
unified in their supposed reactions, 
attitudes, and plans with respect to 
him. He in this way organizes indi- 
viduals, some of whom are actual per- 
sons and some only inferred or 
imagined, into a whole which satisfies 
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for the time being his immediate need 
for explanation but which brings no 
reassurance with it and usually serves 
to increase his tensions. The commu- 
nity he forms not only fails to corre- 
spond to any organization shared by 
others but actually contradicts the 
consensus. More than this, the actions 
and attitudes ascribed by him to its 
personnel are not actually performed 
or maintained by them; they are 
united in no common undertaking 
against him, What he takes to be a 
functional community is only a 
pseudo-community created by his 
own unskilled attempts at interpreta- 
tion, anticipation, and validation of 
social behavior. 

This pseudo-community of attitude 
and intent which he succeeds in thus 
setting up organizes his own responses 
still further in the direction they have 
been going; and these responses in 
turn lead to greater and greater sys- 
tematization of his surroundings. The 
pseudo-community grows until it 
seems to constitute so grave a threat 
to the individual's integrity or to his 
life that, often after clumsy attempts 
to get at the root of things directly, he 
bursts into defensive or vengeful ac- 
tivity. This brings out into the open a 
whole system of organized responses 
to a supposed functional community 
of detractors or persecutors which he 
has been rehearsing in private. The 
real community, which cannot share 
in his attitudes and reactions, counters 
with forcible restraint or retaliation, 
depending upon whether it recognizes 
his outburst as illness or as wicked- 
ness, 

It is an important fact that, for the 
paranoid person, this reaction of the 
real community becomes further evi- 
dence that he has been completely 
justified in his suspicions and interpre- 
tations right along. He has come out 
into the open with overt action 
against his supposed enemies and so 


managed to bring down real social 
retaliation upon himself. This new 
phase has the unfortunate effect of 
making the paranoid pseudo-commu- 
nity become more objective and real 
to him; for the reactions of the real 
community in now uniting against 
him are precisely those which he has 
been anticipating on the basis of his 
delusional beliefs. He is more than 
likely to include all those who frus- 
trate his attempts at obtaining redress 
or revenge among his persecutors and 
their accomplices. 

By this time his system of interpre- 
tations has become firmly organized. 
He has developed such marked ten- 
sions in response to so many ordinary 
happenings and has built up such an 
elaborate structure of defensive atti- 
tudes that it is virtually impossible for 
him to alter his conclusions funda- 
mentally. His chief hope for social 
rehabilitation lies, on the negative 
side, in his being protected from too 
much outside interference on the part 
of inexpert persons or persons un- 
acquainted with his illness and in his 
being prevented from taking finalistic 
overt action in terms of supposed 
plots or discriminations. For, while 
the latter action might relieve his ten- 
sions temporarily, it eventually only 
intensifies them and necessitates fur- 
ther overt action. On the positive side, 
it is sometimes possible through a 
slow process of retraining to intro- 
duce habits of doubt, of entertain- 
ing alternative hypotheses in personal 
matters, and of suspending judgment 
and overt action.’ Something may be 
achieved in objectifying personal ma- 
terial at the basis of the pathologi- 
cal sensitiveness through therapeutic 
discussion and “free association”; but 
the usually mature paranoid case 


7A. Meyer, “The Treatment of Paranoic 
and Paranoid States,” in W. White and S. E. 
Jelliffe, eds., Modern Treatment of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases (Philadelphia, 1913). 
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comes for treatment rather too late 
in most instances for any sweeping re- 
organizations. For the therapist the 
task of picking a way through these 
explosive areas of sensitiveness is like 
that of getting through a hostile mine 
field. 

The almost lifelong difficulty these 
persons have had in sharing with 
others, in exchanging and modifying 
attitudes of a personal character, in 
entertaining alternative interpreta- 
tions through the method of role- 
taking; their pride and the inflexibility 
of their systems of defense—these 
make therapy tedious, painfully diffi- 
cult, and of very uncertain outcome. 
Usually the most that can be hoped 
for is the development of a relation- 
ship such that a paranoid person be- 


comes convinced of the therapist's 
genuine impartiality and complete 
trustworthiness. He may then be will- 
ing to come for help whenever the old 
pseudo-community shows signs of re- 
appearing or a new one seems to be 
organizing. This gives him at least 
one chance for social sharing with 
another and for the objectivity this 
engenders. A paranoiac who can de- 
velop even a lasting doubt concerning 
his false interpretations in areas of 
special sensitivity is already to that 
degree partially socialized in those 
areas. It is understandable that in 
practice a majority of these persons 
never succeed in achieving so much. 


80. Diethelm, Treatment in Psychiatry 
(New York, 1936), pp. 234-57. 


JOHN C. LOEHLIN 


“Interpersonal” Experiments with a 
Computer Model of Personality’ 


The possibility of using digital com- 
puters to simulate complex psycholog- 
ical processes is by now well known to 
psychologists (5, 8, 9, 11), but it is still 
far from clear just how much and in 
what ways this model-building method 
will contribute to theorizing in the 
area of personality and social psychol- 
ogy (10). A potential merit of repre- 
senting psychological processes by 
computer programs is that (at least 
ìm principle) such programs, once 
written, can be combined in various 
Ways as subunits of larger programs, 
with possibly interesting emergent 


— 
From Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 2, No. 4 (1965), 580-84. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the author. 

1 Portions of the material in this paper 
were presented at a symposium at the APA 
meetings in St. Louis in 1962. I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to the University of Ne- 
braska Computer Center for making avail- 
able the computer time required for these 
experiments. 


properties. Thus, for example, various 
specific models of cognitive, motiva- 
tional, and learning processes might 
be combined into a general behavior 
model, or two or more models of indi- 
viduals combined to form groups. The 
present paper reports some experi- 
ments of the latter variety in which 
two copies of a computer model of 
personality were placed together in a 
computer and allowed to interact with 
each other. 

The personality model employed 
for these experiments has been de- 
scribed elsewhere (6, 7). Briefly, the 
model—named Aldous—operates as 
follows: Stimulus situations (coded as 
7-digit numbers) are presented to it, 
and various subsystems within the 
model mediate its response. There are 
three main subsystems: “recognition,” 
“emotional reaction,” and “action 
preparation,” plus immediate and 

ermanent memories. In these various 
subsystems the input is recognized, 
an emotional reaction is developed 
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to it (based on previous experience 
with similar situations, plus the 
model’s current emotional state), and 
an appropriate action is selected and 
executed—that is, printed out by the 
computer. The model has three emo- 
tions: one positive, corresponding to 
love, desire, or attraction, and two 
negative, corresponding to anger and 
fear. Associated with these are a posi- 
tive action, approach, and two nega- 
tive actions, attack and withdrawal. 
The model may also show indifference 
or conflict. Depending on the action 
taken in a given situation, the model 
may or may not receive further con- 
sequences—if so, these will modify its 
memory of the situation, and on sub- 
sequent encounters with this or simi- 
lar situations its emotional reaction— 
and hence its behavior—may be 
different. 

One may speak of the “personality” 
of such a model in two senses. First in 
terms of attitudes: as a result of the 
particular set of experiences it has 
had, a given model has a particular 
set of attitudes toward the situations it 
has encountered, as well as more gen- 
eral attitudes toward classes of objects 
or situations, and broad, pervasive at- 
titudes toward its environment as a 
whole. Second, one may speak of per- 
sonality in terms of traits. In the sub- 
systems within the model are several 
constants which govern various fea- 
tures of its behavior: the number of 
errors made in recognition, the degree 
to which specific or general features 
of the stimulus situation are reacted 
to, the vigor with which emotion is 
translated into action, the rapidity of 
memory change, and so on. By setting 
these constants at various values, we 
can have models with different per- 
sonality patterns: a hesitant Aldous, a 
decisive Aldous, an impulsive Aldous, 
an intellectualizing Aldous, and so 
forth. 

While this description of the model 


has been largely in psychological 
rather than computer language, it 
should of course be kept in mind that 
each of the psychological terms corre- 
sponds to some computational or logi- 
cal feature of the computer program 
—usually quite a simple one. Each 
of Aldous’ emotions, for example, is 
represented by a single number which 
may vary in magnitude from 0 to 9; 
the justification for referring to one of 
these numbers as “fear” and another 
as “anger” lies solely in the nature of 
their relationship to other events in the 
system—“fear,” for instance, is linked 
more closely to variables like “injury” 
and “withdrawal,” and “anger,” to 
variables like “frustration” and “at- 
tack.” Likewise, the change from a 
“hesitant” to a “decisive” personality is 
again the change of a single number: 
the constant that determines how 
vigorously action follows from emo- 
tion. Obviously no pretense is made 
that the present model reflects the full 
complexity of personality—just that it 
includes enough to be interesting. 

Tt may be useful to contrast Aldous 
as a personality model with some 
other existing attempts at computer 
models of personality processes, such 
as those of Abelson (1) and Colby (2). 
Aldous is much simpler and much 
more abstract than either of the other 
two models. Both Colby and Abelson 
attempt to stay relatively close to the 
moment-by-moment flow of psycho- 
logical events; the attitudes of their 
models have much more elaborate 
content; and the mechanisms for atti- 
tude transformation are specified in 
considerable detail. By contrast, 
Aldous is less a detailed simulation, 
and more a schematic model of per- 
sonality, 

Also closely related to the present 
research is the work of Gullahorn and 
Gullahorn (3, 4), They have focused 
directly on the interpersonal situation, 
constructing their model around 
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several propositions of Homans con- 
cerning interpersonal interactions. 
Again, the representation of the atti- 
tudes of the participants and the de- 
tails of the interaction process are at a 
considerably finer level of detail than 
in the present model. 

The question of what might be an 
optimal level of detail for a computer 
model of personality is a difficult one, 
to which there is doubtless no simple 
answer, At this point, however, all 
that need be argued is that a number 
of somewhat conflicting considera- 
tions are involved, and what a less 
complex model loses in fidelity may at 
least partly be gained back in greater 
manageability. 


INTERPERSONAL EXPERIMENTS 


The responses of a model Jike 
Aldous can be studied in various en- 
vironments,” by supplying approp" 
ate series of “situations” to it. Some 
experiments of this kind have been 
described elsewhere (7). The experi- 
ments reported in the present paper, 
however, examine the behavior of the 
model in an environment provide y 
another model of its own kind; the 
distinction between “model” and “en- 
vironment” thus disappears, and one 
simulation serves for both. 

The situations responded to by the 
models were arbitrarily specified as 
sequences of two actions: the other 
model’s act in the context of the 
model’s own previous action—thus, 
for example, an attack by B was 
evaluated differently if it was 1n Te- 
sponse to A’s attack than if it was 1n 
response to A’s positive approach. 
While the effect of varying the length 
of sequence responded to was not sys- 
tematically explored, some prelimi- 
nary work with response to single 
actions suggested that under this con- 
dition fairly uninteresting behavior 
would result. 


The general arrangement for the 
experiments to be described was as 
follows: Two models are placed in the 
computer, along with a third program 
which represents the experimenter 
and certain features of the real world 
which determine the consequences of 
various interaction sequences. Three 
kinds of consequences may occur: 
injury, satisfaction, and frustration. In 
general, injury results from the other 
model’s attack, if steps are not taken 
to avoid or counter it; satisfaction, 
from the other model’s positive ap- 
proach (in neutral or positive circum- 
stances) or from successful attack or 
escape behavior; and frustration, from 
an incongruent reply to a positive or 
negative approach, or from interfer- 
ence with attempted attack or escape. 
Each response sequence is begun by 
the control program inducing one of 
the models to act—the model and the 
initial act are selected randomly. The 
second model then reacts to the ac- 
tion, the first replies, and so on. After 
each action, the control program eval- 
uates the consequences which would 
ensue from that action in response to 
the other’s action; these consequences 
are supplied to the model and modify 
its subsequent emotional reaction. An 
interaction sequence continues until a 
sequence of acts occurs which termi- 
nates it: these include vigorous with- 
drawal on the part of either partici- 
pant, mild withdrawal if ignored by 
the other, mutual indifference on a 
series of trials, and consummatory se- 

uences of mutual strong affection or 
attack. (Indeterminate sequences are 
also stopped after some specified 
number of trials.) After each interac- 
tion sequence the attitudes of each 
model toward the other are measured 
and recorded by the control program, 
and another interaction sequence is 
started. A particular experiment con- 
tinues until some apparently terminal 
relationship between the models is 
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reached, or until a set time limit is 
exceeded. Two experimental runs will 
be described in order to suggest some- 
thing of the flavor of the interactions 
which occur, and then a number 
of further experiments summarized 
briefly. The various outcomes de- 
scribed should be regarded as illus- 
trative rather than conclusive, since a 
local change of computers made it 
infeasible to evaluate fully the effects 
of some of the variables discussed. 
Still as the results stand they may 
serve to suggest something of the po- 
tential scope of a model of this kind. 


Experiment |: Both Attitudes 
Negative 


In the first experiment to be de- 
scribed, two models (A and B) were 
used, both of which began the experi- 
ment with mainly fearful and hostile 
attitudes, the fearful attitudes being 
somewhat stronger. Each had its traits 
set to yield a fairly impulsive and 
readily modifiable personality. 

The first 14 interaction sequences 
were brief, usually only one or two 
responses; each sequence was termi- 
nated by B’s retreat. A’s behavior, in 
the sequences where he got to show 
any, was attack or conflict (presum- 
ably between hostile and fearful 
tendencies). During this period, B 
showed an increasing predominance 
of fearful over hostile attitudes. A’s 
fear, on the other hand, decreased 
towards the level of his hostility. On 
Sequence 15, for the first time, A did 
not permit B to retreat but followed 
him up aggressively—this led to a 
hostile exchange finally terminated by 
B’s escape. The next 9 sequences were 
somewhat similar: aggression with oc- 
casional admixtures of conflict or even 
positive approach behaviors on the 
part of A, and aggressive and fearful 
behavior on the part of B; each se- 

quence was terminated after from 1 to 
19 interactions by B’s escape. During 


this time B’s attitudes were becoming 
less fearful and more hostile; A 
showed comparatively little change. 
On Sequence 25, after a couple of 
tentative retreats, B stayed for the 
first time and fought back—the 
sequence ended in mutual strong 
attack. This happened more fre- 
quently in the next few sequences, 
and on Sequence 29, A, after showing 
signs of severe conflict, made his first 
(and only) escape. At this point fear- 
ful and hostile attitudes were very 
nearly equal for each model. From 
here on until the end of the experi- 
ment a pattern of mutual hostility de- 
veloped and gradually increased in 
strength: the interaction sequences 
would usually start with mild aggres- 
sive behavior, which would build up 
to a strong mutual aggression over a 
few trials. Once in a while B would 
retreat but usually he would stay and 
fight it out. At Sequence 50, when the 
experiment was terminated, hostile 
attitudes predominated in both 
models, no response other than an 
aggressive one had occurred in the 
last 5 sequences, and the relationship 


appeared to have settled down into its 
terminal form, 


Experiment Il: Both Attitudes 
Positive 


The next experiment to be de- 
scribed was similar, except that the 
two models were started off with 
fairly strongly positive attitudes. Each 
ad a secondary moderate level of 
hostility and low fear. Things started 
off beautifully. During the first 26 
interaction sequences (one might de- 
scribe it as the honeymoon) mutual 
approach behavior 


) , prevailed, posi- 
tive attitudes got stronger and 


stronger, and what fear and hostility 
there was weakened. There were 
minor exceptions: during this time 5 
sequences were ended by B avoiding, 
and 1 by A, and A showed hostility 
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once, but in the great majority of 
sequences an initial mild positive ap- 
proach by one or the other led only to 
more vigorous positive interaction. 
Potential trouble existed, however, in 
the fact that the models had not 
learned how to cope with aggression, 
and this trouble broke out on 
Sequence 27 in the form of a long 
“lovers’ quarrel” in which the two 
oscillated among attack, approach, 
and conflict behaviors. B was the 
main aggressor in the sequence. Both 
showed a rise in hostile attitudes as a 
result, Six sequences of mutual affec- 
tion followed this incident, and then 
came another “quarrel,” this time with 
A the main aggressor. Two sequences 
later, on Sequence 37, there was a 
third, with aggression on both sides— 
still interspersed with affection and 
conflict. There were two more such 
episodes, on Sequences 43 and 51, 
before the models worked out a pat- 
tern of adjustment in which the threat 
of severe aggression was met with 
prompt withdrawal, and the threat of 
mild aggression averted by continued 
positive response. When the experi- 
ment was terminated at Sequence 78, 
the models had gone without serious 
trouble for 27 sequences, safely pass- 
ing several times through situations 
which had earlier precipitated 
trouble. At this point hostile and fear- 
ful attitude levels were very low, and 
behavior almost totally positive. 


Other Experiments Involving 
Attitudes 


Various other combinations of ini- 
tial attitudes were also tried. In one 
experiment an A with positive atti- 
tudes was paired with a B with nega- 
tive attitudes. Initially, B attempted 
to withdraw from A, but as the latter 
persisted in his approaches, B eventu- 
ally became hostile. A, frustrated, re- 
plied, and a pattern of mutual hos- 


tility developed and eventually’ be- 
came dominant. 

In another experiment an A of gen- 
erally positive attitudes was paired 
with a B of mixed attitudes. Persistent 
cyclic “quarrels” of the type described 
in Experiment II developed early and 
prevented a positive relationship from 
becoming established. Again the 
models ended up in mutual hostility. 


Experiments Involving Trait 
Differences 


A number of experiments were run 
in which constants were adjusted in 
one or both models, producing trait 
changes. (These experiments were 
mostly started from the initial position 
of Experiment I; that is, with both 
models having predominantly but not 
exclusively positive attitudes.) A 
change in “cognitive style” in one 
model (a decreased tendency toward 
abstraction) appeared on the whole 
to have little effect on the course of 
the relationship. A change of con- 
stants to make one model more “con- 
servative” (slower memory change, 
less weight given to temporary 
moods) appeared if anything to make 
the relationship more stably positive. 
However, a change in one model in 
the constant regulating the intensity 
with which emotions were expressed 
in action proved to have seriously ad- 
verse effects on the relationship. The 
interaction began positively enough, 
but the more strongly acting model, 
its positive approaches not fully re- 
ciprocated by the other, eventually 
reacted with hostility, which led to a 
deterioration of relations and ulti- 
mately to a terminal condition of 
mutual hostility. 


Experiments Involving Roles 


Some experiments were done in 
which one model was allowed to react 
freely, while the other carried out a 
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specified role. Some of these experi- 
ments represented efforts to see if a 
model starting out with hostile and 
fearful attitudes could be “reformed” 
by a suitable partner. In one such 
experiment, a model with negative 
attitudes was paired with a model (in- 
formally dubbed “Saint Aldous”) that 
was set to respond in a uniformly posi- 
tive way regardless of the first model’s 
acts. The saint, alas, bid fair to be- 
come a martyr: the first model re- 
sponded to the situation by settling 
rapidly into a pattern of vigorous and 
persistent attack behavior. 

In another experiment, the model 
with negative attitudes was paired 
with a model that was set to carry out 
a specified therapeutic role. The 
therapy selected was a highly direc- 
tive one: withdrawal was met by mild 
positive approach, mild aggression 
contained by stronger aggression, and 
strong aggression neutralized by mild 
withdrawal. Neutral, ambivalent, or 
positive acts were given strong posi- 
tive support. The outcome of this 
“therapy” was a marked change to- 
ward positive attitudes on the part of 
the treated model in two such experi- 
ments run. In both cases, however, 
the model, although responding 
strongly positively in the therapeutic 
relationship, ran into difficulties when 
later placed on its own with a 
normally responsive partner. In one of 
the experiments the model was then 
returned to interact further with the 
“therapist,” after which it was again 
paired with a normal model, this time 
with a successful outcome. 


Experiments Involving Situational 
Variables 


Several experiments were run to in- 
vestigate the effects of chance events 
on interaction outcomes. This was 
done by varying the series of random 
numbers used in the selection of the 


initial acts of sequences. The results 
suggested that chance factors could 
indeed have significant effects on the 
interaction—in at least one instance a 
change of random numbers led to 
several adverse encounters early in 
the series that reversed the outcome 
of the experiment. In some other in- 
stances the outcome remained the 
same, but was considerably retarded 
or advanced by fortuitous events. 
While the evidence on the point was 
not very extensive, it appeared that 
chance events tended to have their 
greatest impact early in the series of 
encounters between two models. 

Another situational factor investi- 
gated was the cutoff point imposed on 
indeterminate sequences, which can 
be thought of as representing inter- 
ruption by events external to the in- 
teracting pair. Two different cutoff 
points were used: in the basic experi- 
ments an indeterminate sequence was 
stopped after 40 responses, but in a 
number of other experiments a cutoff 
after 10 responses was used. The 
major effect of the quicker interrup- 
tion was to terminate some adversely 
developing sequences before their 
effects became too severe. In two ex- 
periments a relationship that was not 
viable under a long cutoff survived 
and stabilized under a short one; in 
three others the short cutoff seemed to 
have little effect, beyond spreading 
the same number of trials out over 
more sequences. 


DISCUSSION 


The experiments described in the 
Present paper obviously do not assert 
any new facts about human interper- 
sonal behavior, nor, indeed, do they 
even represent a comprehensive ex- 
ploration of the properties of a par- 
ticular model. They do, however, sug- 
gest that a computer model originally 
constructed to represent individual 
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personality may under appropriate 
conditions produce behavior se- 
quences bearing at least some resem- 
blance to those occurring in human 
interactions, and showing sensitivity 
to at least some of the same kinds of 
variables. Despite the limitations of 
both model and experiments, one or 
two general features of the present 
results may be worth brief further 
comment. 

In the first place, while the relation- 
ship between the two models ap- 
peared to approach some asymptotic 
condition in each experiment, move- 
ment toward this condition was by no 
means always—or even usually—a 
simple, linear affair. Rather it 
occurred in stages; one phase of the 
relationship giving place to another, 
often quite different phase, and this in 
turn to further phases. Such differing 
stages in a relationship are obviously 
characteristic of much human inter- 
action. In the present instance they are 
not a conspicuous characteristic of the 
personality model itself, which be- 
haves quite stably in a generalized 
environment (7), but appear rather to 
arise as a result of the shifting balance 
of relationships in the interaction situ- 
ation. When the behavior of one of 
the models is constrained (as in the 
role experiments) such shifts are less 
frequent, although some still occur. 

Second, it proved much easier to 
introduce conditions that would lead 
to a negative relationship than to a 
positive one; it was also much com- 
moner for a potentially positive rela- 
tionship to be disrupted by adverse 
events than for a negative trend to be 
reversed by chance favorable encoun- 
ters. At best, a positive relationship 
between two models was a somewhat 
delicate affair to establish, although 
Once well developed it could survive 
some degree of adversity. In com- 
puter model interpersonal relations, as 


in other complex systems, there are 
more ways for things to go wrong 
than to go right. 

There was a marked tendency for 
negative relationships in the present 
experiments to terminate as hostility 
rather than fear. This may have been 
to some extent a result of the greater 
symmetry and hence stability of a 
hostile relationship, but was doubtless 
also a function of the experimental 
procedure, which repeatedly brought 
the two partners into contact and did 
not permit either to withdraw 
permanently from the situation. 

Some possible extensions of the 
present experiments are obvious—for 
example, to three or more interacting 
models. Such experiments introduce 
certain additional problems—such as 
the order of noticing and responding 
to the acts of the various others— 
which are conveniently by-passed in 
the two-person case. At the same 
time, new phenomena, such as sub- 
group formation, can emerge (4). 
Probably of greater urgency than such 
extension, however, is the develop- 
ment of techniques for matching 
models to the parameters of particular 
individuals, to permit direct empirical 
comparisons between model interac- 
tions and person interactions. A par- 
ticularly intriguing possibility for such 
matching would be by direct interac- 
tion of subject with computer—the 
computer systematically adjusting the 
parameters of the model until it pre- 
dicts the subject's responses. How- 
ever, such a method poses a number 
of practical problems, and conven- 
tional psychometric techniques proba- 
bly offer more immediate promise as a 
means of assessing individual para- 
meters. Alternatively, one could avoid 
the problem of matching models to 
individuals by an approach using 
samples of subjects and manipulating 
situational variables (such as con- 
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straint to return to the situation, or 
frequency of interruption). In any of 
these approaches the outcomes of par- 
ticular computer experiments repre- 
sent hypotheses—ultimately testable 
against the empirical data of human 
interpersonal behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Two copies of a computer model of 
personality were placed simultane- 
ously in a computer and allowed to 
interact, the responses of one serving 
as the stimuli for the other, and vice 
versa, In several experiments, the ini- 
tial attitudes of the models, personal- 
ity traits, roles, and situational vari- 
ables were manipulated, and the 
resulting patterns of interaction 
observed. The output sequences bore 
at least some resemblance to human 
interaction patterns, being complex, 
phasic, and sensitive to some of the 


kinds of variables that affect human 
interaction, 
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Is Satisfaction with Self 
a Measure of Adjustment? 


The satisfaction or concern of an indi- 
vidual with his phenomenal self is a 
datum of great importance. Much be- 
havior becomes coherent when under- 
stood in terms of the ideal self toward 
which an individual aspires and his 
very personal evaluation of how close 
he sees himself to this ideal. ; 
Besides its more general implica- 
tions for behavior, variability in self- 
satisfaction is of particular current in- 
terest in that it has been proposed 
by Rogers (6) as a measure or mani- 
festation of progress in psychother- 
apy. By means of Q sorts, Rogers had 
traced the changing relationship be- 
tween a patient's perceived self and 
her ideal self during the course of 
therapy. He noted that at the begin- 
ning of treatment, there was little cor- 
respondence between the patient's 
self and her ideal (as indicated by an r 
of .21) while at the termination of 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 51, No. 2 (1955), 254-59. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
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treatment, the correspondence be- 
tween self and ideal was quite appre- 
ciable (as indicated by an r of .69). 
The increased correspondence be- 
tween self and ideal was primarily 
due to changes in the perceived self 
rather than changes in the client's 
ideal. 

Rogers suggests that “we have 
found an instrument which comes 
close to measuring the specific kind of 
change which comes about in psycho- 
therapy” (6, p. 81). 

The present writers would assert 


1 Since the present article was submitted 
for publication some twenty months ago, 
there has appeared an important volume, 
Psychotherapy and personality change, 
edited by C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dy- 
mond. Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 
1954. In this book, Rogers, and Butler and 
Haigh report the finding of a high rela- 
tionship between self and ideal self descrip- 
tions in individuals recognized by other 
means as defensive and repressing. Accord- 
ingly, much of the discussion in the present 
paper about Rogerian views is no longer 
appropriate. 
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that the verbally expressed relation- 
ship between perceived self and ideal 
ane is a complex one in need of fur- 
ther study and a qualified interpreta- 
tion. We would hypothesize that the 
relationship of expressed self-satisfac- 
tion to adjustment is a curvilinear one 
which at different points on the curve 
varies in its psychological import. The 
neg oy of curvilinearity follows 
rom the more general theoretical ra- 
tionale underlying this study. 

It is granted that to admit extreme 
dissatisfaction with one’s self is in- 
dicative of maladjustment. But are 
individuals expressing extreme self- 
satisfaction to be considered as repre- 
sentative of an optimal level of person- 
ality integration when this self-satis- 
faction is based upon repressive 
mechanisms? Much depends, of 
course, on the concept of adjustment 
to which one adheres. However, most 
psychologists would agree in consider- 
ing a suppressive, repressive mode of 
adaptation as less than adequate. In a 
sense, such a person may be said to be 
“overly-integrated,” a condition suffi- 
cient enough for a stable and benign 
environment where pressures on the 
individual never become too great, 
but one which is incapable of mani- 
festing the adaptive flexibility and re- 
siliency of a less rigid personality 
structure. 

The preceding point of view can be 
better expressed by introducing the 
construct of ego-control (1, 3), By ego- 
control is meant the individual’s char- 
acteristic mode of dealing with his 
needs and impulses in the face of the 
social reality, Previous research has 
indicated the fruitfulness of thinking 
in terms of three types of individuals, 

positioned along this impulse-control 
continuum. For convenience, these 
types have been labeled as overcon- 
trollers, undercontrollers and appro- 
priate-controllers. 
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Briefly described, overcontrollers 
(OC’ers) bind their tensions exces- 
sively. Their various needs tend to- 
ward relatively indirect means of ex- 
pression. The overcontroller is aloof, 
distant, and restrained in his interper- 
sonal relations, is overconforming and 
delays gratification even when gratifi- 
cation would not be inconsistent with 
the reality situation or his ultimate 
goals. He excessively weights his pre- 
vious experience in extrapolating to 
the future and has difficulty in being 
probabilistic. In situations or areas 
where motivational conflicts exist, the 
mechanisms of repression and denial 
tend to appear. Where need-level en- 
croaches upon the several thresholds 
of repression, the paranoid solution of 
projection tends to be invoked as the 
personality system adjusts to maintain 
its steady-state. 

Undercontrollers (UC’ers) do not 
bind their tensions sufficiently. Their 
various needs tend toward relatively 
direct and unmodulated means of ex- 
pression. The undercontroller mani- 
fests a large degree of emotional fluc- 
tuation. In a new situation, he shows 
variable and transient attempts to 
structure. He is relatively noncon- 
forming and tends toward immediate 
gratification of his own needs even 
when such gratification is inconsistent 
with the total situation or his ultimate 
goals. He underestimates actuarial 
probabilities in planning for the fu- 
ture. In situations of motivational im- 
portance, instead of manifesting the 
immobility of conflict, the undercon- 
troller evidences an oscillation in his 
behavior. The problems of the UC’er 
tend to be visible, since by definition 
he does not have the capacities to 
keep them hidden or displaced, Anx- 
iety and despair are manifest rather 
than bound or denied, 

Appropriate-controllers (AC’ers) se- 
lectively bind and discharge their ten- 
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sions in accord with the reality condi- 
tions of their social environment. 
They are relaxed and informal. The 
AC'ers frame of reference is subject to 
reasonable change and he is comfort- 
able and flexible in his conformity to 
social mores. He evaluates relevant 
considerations and gratifies self or de- 
lays gratification depending upon the 
situation. There is a reasonable assess- 
ment of aspirations and personal 
achievements. 

In terms of the above descriptions 
of the three patterns of control, our 
second hypothesis follows directly— 
the degree of expressed self-satisfac- 
tion is ordinally related to amount of 
ego-control; i.e., OC’ers should ex- 

ress more self-satisfaction than 
AC’ers who in turn should express 
more self-harmony than the UC'ers. 


METHOD 


Students enrolled in three psychol- 
ogy classes at San Francisco State Col- 
lege served as subjects in this experi- 
ment. These students were relatively 
homogeneous with respect to age, in- 
telligence, and socio-economic status. 

Early in the course, each student 
was given a booklet form of the 
MMPI to take home and fill out. Sub- 
ject anonymity in filling out the inven- 
tory was guaranteed by the expedient 
of having each student select for him- 
self a five-digit code number of which 
he alone was to keep a record. 

Approximately two weeks later, 
each student was asked to describe 
himself as he really and honestly saw 
himself, A self-administering Q-sort 
employed wherein 


rocedure was 
p list of 80 adjec- 


each subject rated a 
tives with reference to the degree 


with which each adjective described 
him. The same code-number system 
of identification was used to encour- 
age frank self-description. Because of 


the anonymity assured each subject, it 
may be presumed that what was ex- 
pressed in this self-sort related very 
closely to the individual’s conscious 
self-percept. 

Approximately a week after com- 
pletion of the “self-sorts,” the subjects 
were given the same list of adjectives 
and a suitably modified set of instruc- 
tions and asked to describe themselves 
as they ideally would like to be. Again 
the code number identification was 
used. 

A total of 56 subjects completed the 
three procedures. Subject attrition 
was high, since failure to turn in any 
one of the procedures excluded that 
subject from the analysis. It is to be 
noted that subjects participated on 
what was essentially a volunteer basis, 
so that a selectivity factor may be 
affecting our results. 


RESULTS 


The self-sort and ideal self-sort of 

each subject was correlated by the 
roduct-moment method. The range 
of correlations was from —.30 to .84 
with a median of .64. The skewness of 
the distribution is perhaps intrinsically 
meaningful, if it implies that an opti- 
mal point of self-satisfaction is above 
the midpoint of the range. Men and 
women did not differ significantly in 
their approximations to personal 
ideals and their data therefore are 
combined for the purposes of the 
analysis. 

Using the correlations between self- 
sorts and ideal self-sorts as a set of 
scores (the satisfaction-with-self vari- 
able), correlations were computed be- 
tween this variable—transformed into 
Z scores—and the usual clinical scales 
of the MMPI. In addition, correla- 
tions were computed between the sat- 
isfaction-with-self variable and several 
recently developed MMPI scales of 
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special interest for our analysis. As will 
be discussed below, it is felt that the 
conventional MMPI scales are some- 
what inadequate to test our hypoth- 
eses. The correlations are reported in 
Table 1. 

It will be noted that there is sup- 
port for Rogers’ contention that a 
large discrepancy between one’s per- 
ceived self and ideal self goes along 
with maladjustment, as maladjust- 
ment is defined on the conventional 
MMPI scales. Thus, the individuals 
expressing — self-dissatisfaction earn 
significantly higher scores on the Hy- 
pochondriasis, Depression, Psycho- 
pathic Personality, Psychasthenia, and 
Schizophrenia scale, as well as on the 
F scale, which reflects unconvention- 
ality. 

We may accept the finding of self- 
dissatisfied individuals as maladjusted 
since the MMPI is recognized as an 
effective instrument for detecting 
manifest pathology. However, the 


TABLE | 


Correlations Between Self-Satisfaction 
and Various MMPI Scales 


MMPI Correlation with 
scale self-satisfaction 

K 33 

F —.54 

Hs —.59 

D —.63 

Hy —.25 

Pd —.62 

Mf —.21 

Pa —d1 

Pt —.69 

Sc —.63 

Ma —22 

E-C 44 

De Al 

Ad p4 


Nore: For an N of 56, an r of .26 is sig- 
nificant at .05 level; an r of .35 at the .01 
level. Raw scores were used for all correla- 
tions. 
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MMPI has long been criticized by 
clinicians as allowing too many “false 
negatives,” i.e., as failing to discern 
individuals whose pathology still 
leaves them socially appropriate, and 
who are clever or defensive enough to 
“fake good.” The overcontrolling, rig- 
idly organized individual falls into 
this category. 

While a good bit of MMPI profile 
lore has accumulated over the years, 
the indices and signs of repressive 
pathology remain informal, approxi- 
mate, and sometimes controversial. 
The pattern of twin peaks on the K 
and Hy scales is perhaps the best 
known index of constriction, For our 
present purpose, scales directly meas- 
uring overcontrol of impulse and 
overdenial of personal frailties are to 
be desired rather than a possible am- 
biguous configuration of scores. 

A preliminary version of an MMPI 
scale to measure ego-control has been 
developed (2). It is based upon an 
item analysis of the responses of 67 
college students who had been cate- 
gorized previously along the ego-con- 
trol dimension. The scale is scored so 
that a high score means overcontrol 
and a low score means undercontrol. 
Appropriate-controllers score in the 
middle range. Three of the items con- 
stituting the scale together with the 
overcontrolling mode of response are 
presented in Table 2. 

Since the ego-control (E-C) scale 
had not been cross-validated and fur- 
ther refined at the time of the present 
experiment, the degree of relationship 
of the scale to any independent vari- 


able, such as self-satisfaction, can be 


expected to be attenuated. However; 
as noted in Table 1, the correlation 
between the E-C scale and degree of 
self-satisfaction (.44) is 
well beyond the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. The high scores on the scale 
are within the OC range found in the 


significant 
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TABLE 2 
Characteristic Items of the 
Ego-Control Scale 


MMPI Over- 
booklet controller's 


form no. response Item 
181 F When I get bored I like 
to stir up some ex- 
citement. 
336 F I easily become impa- 
tient with people. 
503 py It is unusual for me 


to express strong ap- 
proval or disapproval 
of the actions of oth- 
ers. 


initial ego-control sample. Our hy- 
pothesis of an ordinal relation be- 
tween expressed self-satisfaction and 
ego-control is therefore supported. 
Another scale with relevance for 
our analysis is the recently developed 
Denial (De) scale and its counterpart, 
the Admission (Ad) scale. In an un- 
published study by Little and Fisher 
(5) all the items presently constituting 
the MMPI Hy scale were cluster- 
analyzed. The Hy items were found to 
form two basic clusters, which corre- 
lated minus .30 with each other. The 
19 items constituting the first cluster 
were named the Denial scale, since 
the items seemed to reflect a tendency 
to deny characteristics and feelings of 
an adverse and personally disparaging 
nature, The 20 items in the secon 
cluster were labelled the Admission 
scale, since they seemed to represent a 
willingness to admit unfavorable attri- 
butes of one’s self. 
As noted in Table 1, expressed self- 
satisfaction correlates positively (.41) 
with the De scale and negatively 
(—.54) with the Ad scale, Both correla- 
tions are significant beyond the 01 
level. In order to test more stringently 
our hypothesis that overdenial goes 


along with extreme self-satisfaction 
the De scores of the 10 individuals 
with the highest expressed correspond- 
ence to their ideals were compared 
with the De scores of the 10 individu- 
als clustering about the median point 
of self-satisfaction. The extremely self- 
satisfied individuals tended to have 
higher De scores—a result significant 
beyond the .05 level of significance 
(one-tailed test). Since the items com- 
posing the De scale are all items which 
have been empirically demonstrated to 
be related to a personality disorder, we 
may conclude that extreme self-satis- 
faction represents an unhealthy ten- 
dency, in this instance, to deny too 
vehemently the human condition. Pre- 
viously, it was demonstrated that ex- 
treme dissatisfaction with self also 
had pathological implications. Our 
hypothesis of a curvilinear relation- 
ship between expressed self-satisfac- 
tion and personal adjustment is there- 
fore supported. 

An interpretation of the positive 
correlation between the K scale and 
self-satisfaction may not seem war- 
ranted since disagreement exists as to 
the import of K scores. The K scale 
has been variously described as a 
measure of test-taking sophistication, 
defensiveness and lately, even of per- 
sonality integration (7). In the light of 
its correlation with ego-control (.69), 
and its correlation with the De scale 
(.82), an interpretation of the K scale 
as measuring constriction and lack of 
candor seems fair for high K scorers in 
this sample. The association of high K 
scores with high self-satisfaction is 
thus an additional expression of our 


basic findings. 


Content Analysis of the Ọ Sorts 


In order to reveal the nature of the 
self percept and ideal self at different 
points along the self-satisfaction con- 
tinuum, content or item analyses of 
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the Q sorts were carried out. Three 
groupings of subjects were selected 
and will be designated hereafter as 
Highs, Middles, and Lows, respec- 
tively. They were chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


1. The ten individuals with the highest 
correlations between their self-sorts 
and ideal self-sorts. Their correlations 
ranged from .77 to .84. 

2. The ten individuals whose correlations 
between self-sorts and ideal self-sorts 
distributed about the median correla- 
tion for the group. Their correlations 
ranged from .52 to .66. 

3. The ten individuals with the lowest 
correlations between their self-sorts 
and ideal self-sorts. Their correlations 
ranged from —.30 to .30, 


The nature of the self-dissatisfac- 
tion characterizing each of the three 
groups was investigated by contrast- 
ing each adjective’s Q scores for the 
self and ideal self conditions by means 
of the ¢ test. For example, suppose the 
ten individuals in a group give the 
following Q scores to an adjective 
when sorting for their self descrip- 
tion: 8, 7, 8, 8, 6, 9, 8, 7, 8, 8. Their Q 
scores for the same adjective when 
sorting for their ideal self are 5, 4, 6, 
5, 6, 5, 5, 7, 4, 5. The significance of 
the mean difference for the two condi- 
tions may be t-tested, and if signifi- 
cant—as in this case it is—we may 
assert that the adjective, X, is less 
characteristic of the group’s ideal self 
than of its perceived self. While the 
ipsative nature of the Q-sorting pro- 
cedure prevents complete indepen- 
dence of items, there are enough de- 
grees of freedom remaining in the Q 
set so that placement of one item, or 
even several items, does not dictate 
placement of another item. Because of 
the still unsettled status of this ques- 
tion, however, it is suggested that the 
following results be taken as approxi- 
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mate reflections of the underlying 
differences. 

By the method, outlined above, six 
adjectives differentiated at the .02 
level between the High group’s self- 
sort and ideal self-sort. The Highs 
would prefer to be: 


more cautious 

more confident 

more personally charming 
more self-pitying 

less sentimental 

less tense 


Two adjectives distinguish between 
the self-sorts and the ideal self-sorts of 


the Middle group. The Middles would 
prefer to be: 


less undecided and confused 
less worried and anxious 


Twenty adjectives distinguish be- 
tween the self-sorts and the ideal self- 


sorts of the Low group. The Lows 
would prefer to be: 


less changeable 
more confident 
less defensive and 
less dissatisfied 
less easily embarrassed 
less easily hurt 

more energetic 

less introspective and self- 
more persevering 

more personally charmin 
more psychologically secure 

more relaxed 

less restless 

more self-assured, poised, and confident 
less self-pitying 

less tense 

less timid, meek, and submissive 

less undecided and confused 

less withdrawn and introverted 

less worried and anxious 


self-excusing 


aware 


Before summarizing the implica- 
tions of these collections of adjectives, 
an additional analysis of the differ- 
ence between the various ideal selves 
deserves presentation, The composite 
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ideal selves of the three groups are 
quite similar as indicated by rs of .88, 
.85, and .83 for the High-Middle, 
High-Low and Middle-Low compari- 
sons, respectively. However, differ- 
ences do exist and they are reflective 
of differences in value systems for the 
three groups involved. 

Three adjectives differentiate at the 
five per cent level in a comparison of 
the ideal selves of the High and 
Middle groups. The ideal of the Highs 
would be: 


less dependent 
less jealous 
less sentimental 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the 
Low and Middle groups, we find that 
the ideal of the Lows would be: 


less defensive and self-excusing 

more dramatic 

less easily embarrassed 

less energetic 

more psychologically secure 

more self-assured, poised, self-confident 
less sincere 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the 
High and Low groups, we find that 
the ideal of the Highs would be: 


less affected 

more considerate 

more co-operative 

more defensive 

less dramatic 

more introspective and self-aware 
less lazy 

more sincere 

less sophisticated 


than the ideal of the Low Group. 
Interpreting both sources of com- 
parison, we may characterize the 
Highs as emphasizing social appropri- 
ateness over interpersonal intimacy. 


acceptance and popular- 
eater 


and 


They require 
ity and at the same time seek gr 
control over their expressiveness 


spontaneity. Their uneasiness with the 
affective life is stressed by their pref- 
erence to be ideally less sentimental, 
less dependent and less jealous than 
the Middles. 

The Lows seem confused, overly 
introspective, despairing and with un- 
realistic, contradictory aspirations. 
They are seeking an internal psychic 
consonance and a feeling of personal 
integrity. 

The Middles seem to be reasonable 
and accepting in their self appraisals. 
They would like more of what they 
value and less of what makes them 
uncomfortable. They accept the am- 
biguity of emotions and are comfort- 
able in their relations with others. 
They have their problems, certainly, 
but they neither despair nor deny. 


DISCUSSION 


The primary purpose of this paper 
has been to modify a one-sided inter- 
pretation of the meaning of expressed 
satisfaction with self. It has been 
shown that individuals describing 
themselves as very close to their ego- 
ideals tend to deny and suppress 
threatening features of themselves 
and cannot be considered mature and 
healthy. 

There are some interesting theoreti- 
cal issues involved in the question 
which naturally arises: What are the 
eventual prognoses for the overcon- 
troller with his bound, denied anxiety 
and the undercontroller with his 
manifest, amorphous problems? The 
evidence is as yet inconclusive but our 
speculations and one datum already 
in may be mentioned. 

We speculate that a certain resili- 
ency or potential for oscillation is re- 
quired in order for a personality sys- 
tem to cope with the stresses and 
strains of life. An analogy from cyber- 
netics is relevant here. 
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A fundamental design problem in 
servo-mechanism theory is the prob- 
lem of constructing a self-correcting 
feedback system without building into 
it a perpetual oscillation. A feedback 
system is most self-correcting when 
much negative feedback is built into 
it. However, the system is “amplitudi- 
nous” and less often on the precise 
target. By decreasing the amount of 
feedback, the system lessens its oscil- 
lations and is on target a greater 
amount of time. But now, the system 
is “metastable,” i.e., once it starts to 
go off course, it is relatively unable to 
correct itself. A compromise solution 
must be reached depending upon the 
requirements of the situation. 

We would hypothesize therefore 
that the overcontroller is “metastable,” 
i.e., he is adapted but not adaptable. 
The undercontroller fluctuates rela- 
tively wildly and often in mood and 
behavior, but is better able to return 
from his depths and inappropriacies. 

An alternate and somewhat para- 
doxical way of expressing this concep- 
tion is to point out that manifest anx- 
iety is patently disorganizing and 
maladaptive when seen in a nonhospi- 
talized individual but is a prognosti- 
cally good sign when seen in a hos- 
pitalized patient. This latter relation- 
ship has been widely recognized by 
clinicians. 

Evidence in support of the forego- 
ing interpretation is provided by 
means of an interesting scale recently 
developed by Cuadra (4). Cuadra’s 
scale attempts to measure the poten- 
tial of a mentally disturbed individual 
to maintain himself in society. The 
Self-maintenance (Sm) scale was de- 
veloped by closely matching the 
MMPI profiles of a group of hospital- 
ized patients against the MMPI pro- 
files of a group of out-patients who 
were able to maintain themselves out- 
side of a hospital. The responses of 
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these two groups, equated for the na- 
ture and degree of their MMPI pa- 
thology, were item-analyzed in order 
to discern differentiating items. Assum- 
ing the resulting scale has the same 
import when applied to a “normal 
population, we may use the measure 
as an index of “returnability from 
pathology.” 

For the present sample of college 
students, the Sm scale correlates —.58 
with the ego-control scale (i.¢., the 
overcontroller is lower on self-mainte- 
nance), and —.34 with self-satisfaction 
(ie, the self-satisfied individual is 
lower on self-maintenance). 

Returning to the proposal of degree 
of expressed self-satisfaction as an m- 
dex of psychotherapy, we can now see 
why this measure, by itself, is too 
simple and may be misleading. An 
individual may come to psychother- 
apy with intense feelings of personal 
dissatisfaction and meet a therapist 
who by preference, training or fortu- 
ity decides to use a “covering up” OY 
“supporting” type of therapy. Very 
quickly, the patient’s level of con- 
scious self-esteem may be raised—an 
also his level of constriction and re- 
pression. Or, the therapist may so €x- 
acerbate the anxieties of the client as 
to cause the client to “fly into health, 
a frequently observed technique use 
by patients to deny to themselves the 
extent of their despair and pathology: 
In view of these considerations, the 
use of expressed self-satisfaction as ® 
measure of psychotherapeutic chang? 
would appear to be of only limite 
relevance if not qualified and supP e 
mented by other measures of pers0™ 
ality status, 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment sought to 
test two hypotheses: (a) degree ° 
self-satisfaction is curvilinearly related 
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to the social dimension of adjustment 
and (b) degree of self-satisfaction is 
ordinally related to the conceptual 
dimension of ego-control. Both hy- 
potheses were supported when tested 
on a sample of fifty-six college stu- 
dents. Implications were drawn with 
regard to an index of effectiveness of 
psychotherapy proposed by Rogers. 
The concept of metastability of adjust- 
ment was also discussed. 
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Effects of Imbalance in the Self-Concept 


on the Perception of Persons’ 


Recently a number of theories of atti- 
tudinal consistency have been applied 
to problems in person perception, in- 
terpersonal attraction, and stability 
and change in the self (1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16). The problem of the 
present paper is to derive from such 
theory a systematic statement relatin: 

self-cognitions to perceptions of 
friends, and to perform an empirical 
test of the statement. Following Abel- 
son and Rosenberg, a balanced or un- 
balanced unit will consist of two ele- 
ments and a relation between them. 
Each of the elements may be either 
positive or negative, and a relation 
may be positive or negative. Elements 
relevant to a systematic statement re- 
lating self-cognitions to perceptions of 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
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other persons include the following: 
attribution or denial of some charac- 
teristic as belonging to self, the valua- 
tion of that characteristic, attribution 
or denial of that characteristic in an- 
other person, the valuation of that per- 
son, and the valuation of self as 4 
whole. The great majority of college 
students used in the present study are 
assumed to evaluate themselves pos! 
tively as persons, hence the last ele- 
ment listed will be assumed to be 
positively valenced. The further as 
sumption is made that the character- 
istic or trait is similarly valued whether 
it appears in self or in another person. 
For example, cowardice is likely to be 
negatively valenced whether it is * 
characteristic of self or of anothe™ 
person. 

In the present investigation, ie 
subject ranks himself, his best frien?, 
and a disliked person on a set of traits. 
He also assigns rank values to these 
traits. By later introducing a false per- 
sonality assessment, the subject is led 
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to believe that he possesses in marked 
degree a trait on which he places a 
“negative” valuation, Following this 
manipulation, the subject repeats the 
rankings he made previously. From 
this information, the form of resolu- 
tion of imbalance may be determined. 
The imbalanced state created through 
manipulation in the experiment to be 
described may be characterized as fol- 
lows: 


Balanced Units 


subject (+) likes (+) friend (+) 
subject (+) dislikes (—) enemy (—) 
subject attributes (+) trait (—) 
to enemy (—) 
subject denies (—) trait (—) in friend (+) 


Unbalanced Units 
subject attributes (+) trait (—) to self (+) 


Several modes of restoring balance 
are available to the subject, as fol- 
lows: 

Mode 1. Rejection of the person- 
ality assessment. The one imbalanced 
unit shown above is avoided, because 
the subject denies the negative trait in 
self. The imbalanced unit then be- 
comes (——-+/-), a balanced state. 

Mode 2. Changing the value of the 
negative trait. If the trait is re-evalu- 
ated and assigned a positive valence, 
the one imbalanced unit would ac- 
quire the form (+++), a balanced 
state. However, the initially balanced 
unit, “subject attributes (+) trait (—) 
to enemy (—),” would now become 
unbalanced (+--++-—), and the subject 
would be expected to deny the now 
positive trait to his enemy, thereby 
balancing this unit (—+—)- Similarly, 
the now positive trait would be attrib- 
uted to friend, balancing this unit 
(+++). , 

Mode 3. Attributing the negative 
trait to a friend. Although the subject 
accepts a high rank in the undesirable 


trait, as well as a fixed negative value, 
he can change his position relative to 
other persons by altering his frame of 
reference for that trait. Thus, a person 
may feel that the trait in question is 
relatively prominent in most other 
persons, and that his high rank is not 
more than, and possibly less than, the 
average position on the trait attained 
by most persons. Thus, he can shift 
his frame of reference by using his 
friend as an anchor point, ranking him 
high in the trait. This, in effect, re- 
duces the imbalance to some extent, 
although it is not a complete restora- 
tion of balance as in the first two 
cases. The two items thus partially 
resolved may be depicted as follows: 


subject attributes in average degree (+) 
trait (—) to self (+) 


subject attributes in average degree (+) 
trait (—) to friend (+) 


In this example, the (+) in the self- 
attribution unit is very weak because 
the frame of reference has been 
shifted by attributing the trait to 
friend as well. The actual rank re- 
mains the same (because of the 
strength of the personality assess- 
ment), but the scale referent points 
have shifted. 

The present investigation consists of 
an experiment providing a systematic 
test of the previous formulations. The 
main hypothesis is that the creation of 
imbalance under the present experi- 
mental conditions will result in attri- 
bution of the negative trait to a liked 
person. Resolution of imbalance 
through rejection of the false person- 
ality assessment is not anticipated to 
be frequent because of factors making 
for a highly credible assessment. Simi- 
larly, resolution of imbalance by 
changing the value of the manipu- 
lated trait is not anticipated. Values of 
traits are formed through a long pe- 
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riod of interaction with other persons 
and are a part of the normative struc- 
ture. 
Before reporting the present experi- 
ment, several previous attempts to 
demonstrate attribution to a friend as 
a function of imbalance will be briefly 
summarized. In a preliminary experi- 
ment by the present investigators, 19 
subjects were given a false personality 
assessment in which an undesirable 
trait was moved upward from the 
twelfth to the third rank in a set of 14 
traits. For most subjects, rankings of 
three friends of the same sex and on 
the manipulated trait were moved up- 
ward. The mean number of rank steps 
representing increased attribution to 
friend was 1.95 scale steps, and this 
movement was significant beyond the 
005. level, Unfortunately, however, 
this experiment did not assess the 
value ranking of the traits after the 
manipulation, so that the increased 
could be interpreted as a 
function of a value shift in the trait, 
More recently, Bramel (3) has con- 
ducted an investigation similar to the 
present one in 
different in ot 


Bramel led college students to believe 


than in the 
group with an unfavorable self-evalu- 
ation. The prediction was that the 
group experiencing the greater dis- 
sonance would project to a greater 
extent the homosexual tendencies to 
the other subject participating with 
him in the experiment. This prediction 
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was confirmed. Moreover, it was 
shown to hold mainly for the partner 
toward whom the subject had previ- 
ously expressed a favorable attitude. 

Bramel’s study is limited in that it 
reports this result only for the trait of 
homosexuality, and only for other per- 
sons whom the subject had just met as 
participants in the experiment. Also, it 
does not use before and after meas- 
ures of the homosexuality of self or of 
the other person. The present study 
deals with close friends of the per- 
ceiver, reports results for most of 
Murray's (11) needs, and has the safe- 
guard of using before and after meas- 
ures of attribution of the needs to self 
and to the other person. Also, it 
demonstrates by a direct measure that 
a shift in trait’ value is not involved. 
On the other hand, Bramel’s study 
manipulates a favorable or unfavor- 
able attitude toward self as a back- 
ground against which the trait of 
homosexuality may be introduced, 
thus creating a low and a high degree 
of dissonance against which attribu- 
tion to other persons may be tested. 
The present study only assumes that 
the subject has a favorable attitude 
toward himself, a condition necessary 
if imbalance is to be aroused, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


To create strong pressure toward 
changing the self-concept, only sub- 
jects willing to volunteer two Satur- 
day mornings for a project in “person- 
ality assessment” were accepted. Its 
purported aim was to discover how 
much insight individuals have into 
their own Personalities. In this man- 


ner, only those subjects believing in 
the validity of personality tests were 
likely to 


be included. In addition, 
high credibility was established by a 
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rationale stressing an authoritative 
source and serious purpose. 

Subjects were undergraduate stu- 
dents from introductory classes in sev- 
eral fields of study. Initially, 75 sub- 
jects volunteered, but only 29 at- 
tended both sessions and filled out all 
of the forms according to the instruc- 
tions. 


Assessment Devices Used 


The various ranking forms were 
based upon the 15 needs measured by 
the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS; 5). These forms con- 
tained 15 brief statements each de- 
scribing 1 need, adapted from the 
need descriptions appearing in the 
manual, For example, the need for suc- 
corance was described by the state- 
ment, “This person likes to get sym- 
pathy and understanding from 
others,” and the need for autonomy 
by the statement, “This person feels 
free to do as he pleases when with 
others.” 

In the first session, the following 
instruments were administered in the 


order listed. 


1. Self-ranking form. The subject 
ranked himself from 1 to 15 on the 15 
need statements, from those he be- 
lieved to be most characteristic to 
those he considered least characteris- 
at EPPS. This was one of the stand- 
ard tests administered to lend cre- 
dence to the assessment process. In 
addition, the EPPS was scored and 
profiles were distributed after the ex- 
periment had been completed and 5 
real purpose explained to the gas ; 

3. Friend-ranking form. The sub- 
ject ranked his best friend of the same 
sex from 1 to 15 on the 15 need state- 
ments, from those he believed to be 
most characteristic to those he consid- 
ered least characteristic. Completion 


of this form was followed by a 10- 
minute break. 

4. Disliked-other ranking form. The 
subject ranked a person of the same 
sex whom he disliked, on the 15 
needs. 

5. Gordon ‘Personal Profile (7). 
This was the second of the standard 
tests administered. 

6. Value-ranking form. The subject 
ranked the 15 need statements from 1 
to 15, from those he considered most 
desirable to those considered least de- 
sirable. 


In the second session, the subject 
was given a profile sheet indicating 
the rank order of the 15 needs sup- 
posedly characterizing him. Although 
he was told that professional psychol- 
ogists had prepared the profile from a 
careful analysis of the personality 
tests and the other forms he had 
taken, in fact the order of the needs 
was the same as the subject’s initial 
self-ranking, except that a need ini- 
tially ranked low on the self-, friend, 
and value forms was raised to the 
second position on the profile. Except 
for the first-ranking need, needs were 
displaced one step by this change. 
Selection of the trait to be manipu- 
lated was accomplished by summing 
the rank positions over the self-, 
friend, and value forms for the traits 
ranked 11, 12, or 13 on the self-form. 
The trait with the greatest sum (low- 
est overall ranking) was selected for 
manipulation. The needs on the pro- 
file were described in some detail by a 
psychologist while the subject was 
given time to study the profile. These 
profiles were then placed under the 
chairs in which the subjects were 
seated, and the subject was asked to 
fill out for a second time the self-, 
friend, disliked-other, and value 
forms. These forms were collected, 
and the real purpose of the experi- 
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ment explained. Subjects were given a 
profile sheet from the EPPS represent- 
ing their true positions on the 15 
needs. 


RESULTS 


The data were first examined to 
determine whether or not the self- 
concept had been successfully manip- 
ulated. This was ascertained by tabu- 
lating for each subject the algebraic 
difference between his initial self- 
ranking and his postmanipulation 
ranking on the manipulated need. As 
shown in Column 3 of Table 1, of the 
29 subjects, 18 changed their self- 
ranking in the predicted direction by 
at least one rank step, 7 showed no 
change, and 4 changed in the opposite 
direction. The average change for 
those moving in the manipulated di- 
rection was 3.72 rank steps, whereas 
the average change for those not mov- 
ing or changing in the opposite direc- 
tion was .55. For each subject, the 
needs immediately adjacent in rank to 
the manipulated need were chosen for 
comparison. Change in the manipu- 
lated trait was greater than in either 
of the control needs, and for one con- 
trol need, significantly greater (p < 
.005). For the other, the difference 
was not significant (p > .05). In gen- 
eral, the manipulation may be re- 
garded as having been successful. Ad- 
ditional evidence of its success was 
afforded by the loud sighs of relief 
and laughter occurring when the sub- 
jects were told that they had been 
deceived. 

As stated previously, the favored 
mode of imbalance resolution was be- 
lieved to be increased attribution of 
the manipulated need to a liked per- 
son. In order to test this hypothesis, 
the change in attribution of the ma- 
nipulated need to a friend was com- 

pared with a change for a nonmanipu- 
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lated control need. Presumably, 
changes from the pre-experimental to 
the post-experimental ranking of the 
friend on the control needs should be 
random. Two such comparisons were 
made. Control needs were selected so 
that one need was initially ranked one 
step higher than the manipulated 
need on the friend-ranking form, and 
one need ranked one step lower. This 
method of comparing the change in 
the manipulated need with that in a 
control need has the advantage of 
controlling for statistical regression 
and for other factors extraneous to the 
independent variable that might pro- 
duce changes in friend rankings on 
the manipulated need. 

The net changes in attribution of 
the manipulated need to friend are 
reported in the last two columns of 
Table 1. Subject Number 11 may be 
taken as an illustrative example. Fol- 
lowing the false assessment he re- 
ranked himself three steps higher on 
Autonomy, the need manipulated in 
his case. Reported in Column 4 is a 
net change of one step upward in 
ranking his friend on Autonomy, This 
was obtained from a movement of two 
steps upward on Autonomy in friend 
rankings, minus the movement up- 
ward of one step in the adjacent con- 
trol need Order, Other net changes in 
Columns 4 and 5 were obtained simi- 
larily. 

Considering all subjects, marked 
changes representing a net increased 
attribution of the manipulated need to 
friend are apparent. When one adja- 
cent need is used as a control, 19 
of the 29 subjects show an increased 
attribution to friend after the creation 
of imbalance. When the other need is 
used, 18 subjects indicate 
attribution. The mean net changes in 
the predicted direction for all 29 sub- 
jects are 1.58 and 2.07 rank steps, 
respectively. These differences are 


an increased 
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TABLE | 


Changes Resulting from Manipulation of Self 


Net change in friend 
ranking on manip- 
ulated trait 


Less Less 
control control 
Self-need Change on trait trait 
Subject manipulated self-ranking number 1 number 2 
1 Abasement 10 >% —10 
2 Exhibition 9 6 1 
3 Achievement 7 2 —3 
4 Exhibition 5 3 2 
5 Heterosexuality 5 ~2 6 
6 Exhibition 4 bd 11 
T Succorance 4 8 8 
8 Deference 4 0 1 
9 Aggression 3 6 =e 
10 Change 3 0 0 
11 Autonomy 3 1 4 
12 Aggression 3 4 0 
13 Aggression 2 - 9 
14 Aggression 1 if ï 
15 Autonomy il 4 4 
16 Heterosexuality 1 = 3 
17 Aggression 1 =$ = 
18 Succorance 1 3 14 
19 Aggression 0 5 4 
20 Aggression 0 1 9 
21 Dominance 0 3 8 
22 Succorance 0 6 10 
23 Succorance 0 = =i, 
24 Succorance 0 5 4 
25 Deference 0 7 ak 
26 Aggression —l1 E > 
27 Deference -1 —l1 0 
28 Succorance —2 0 —3 
29 Dominance —2 1 pes i 


Note.—A positive n 
moved ee 


signifies lownward movement. 


highly significant (N = 29, T = 105.5, 
p < 008; N = 29, T = 128.5, p < 
.027) according to the Wilcoxon signed 
ranks test (2). The amount of change, 
approximately two rank steps, is the 
same as that occurring in the prelimi- 
nary experiment reported earlier. 


umber indicates the rank steps the need was 
(the predicted direction), and a negative number 


The mean net changes just reported 
include all subjects, whether or not 
they indicate acceptance of the ma- 
nipulation by changing their self-rank. 
Table 2 reports the means separately 
for those subjects who indicate accep- 
tance of the manipulation by chang- 
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TABLE 2 
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Comparison of Mean Net Changes in Attribution to Friend 


Subjects changing self-ranking in 
manipulated direction 

Subjects not changing self-ranking 
in manipulated direction 


Change in manip- 
ulated trait 


Less Less 
control control 
trait trait 
number number 
N 1 2 
18 1.55 2.11 
H 2.27 1.91 


ing their self-rank and for those who 
do not. For one control need, those 
subjects not changing their self-rank 
increase attribution of the manipu- 
lated need to a greater extent than 
subjects changing their self-rank, and 
for the other, to about the same ex- 
tent. A similar result was also ob- 
tained in the preliminary experiment. 
The most probable explanation is that 
even though these subjects did not 
change their self-rank, they experi- 
enced imbalance when confronted 
with the false personality assessment, 
and they partially resolved this imbal- 
ance by attributing the need to their 
friend. 

Two other means of reducing im- 
balance that were suggested as the- 
oretically possible may now be exam- 
ined. One of these was rejection of the 
false personality assessment, and the 
other was changing the social desira- 
bility of the need, as well as its attri- 
bution to a disliked other person. Ap- 
parently subjects were not able to re- 
ject the assessment. About two-thirds 
changed their self-ranking in the di- 
rection of the assessment, and al- 
though the remaining one-third did 
not change their self-rank in the pre- 
dicted direction, they ranked their 
friend in a manner suggesting that 


they were similarly disturbed by the 
attempted manipulation. The other 
method of imbalance resolution ap- 
parently was not adopted either, for 
no significant change in value oc- 
curred. The changes in value of the 
manipulated needs (M = —1.07) and 
the control needs (M = —.41) were not 
significant, either when compared 
with zero or when the manipulated 
need was compared with the control 
need. Negative findings were also ob- 
tained for attribution to disliked per- 
son. Mean changes were only —.07 for 
the manipulated need and .28 and .07 
for the two control needs, 


DISCUSSION 


The present experiment has shown 
that, by attributing a need to a friend, 
a person in effect reduces the promi- 
nence of the need in himself, Through 
this action he may assume that “he is 
like others” in Possessing the trait. 
Although the ranked value of the trait 
remained unchanged, it is also pos- 
sible that attribution of the need to a 
friend changes the referents for the 
value scale as well, Associating a 
negatively valued object with a posi- 
tively valued object may through in- 
duction reduce the magnitude of the 
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negative valence. There is no way in 
which this possibility can be indepen- 
dently analyzed with presently avail- 
able data. The shift in referents for 
need attribution and for need value, 
however, would support each other in 
the direction of a reduction of im- 
balance. 

The question may be raised as to 
why no change has taken place in the 
attribution of the trait to the disliked 
person. We suggest that, in the first 
place, the initial ranking of him on the 
disliked trait is considered higher than 
for friend, and thus has a smaller dis- 
tance it can be moved. Second, a dis- 
liked person is unlikely to be used as 


an anchor point. : 
The conditions under which the 


present study and the one by Bramel 
(3) were conducted should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the results. Both 
used a highly credible procedure for 
manipulating the self-concept to cre- 
ate imbalance or dissonance. Some 
previous failures to accomplish this 
(10) indicate strong resistance to 
change in which other kinds of defen- 
sive measures were probably used. 
Furthermore, both investigations were 
conducted so as to minimize the possi- 
bility of a change in the desirability of 
the trait. Thus, under freer conditions 
prevailing outside the laboratory im- 
balance-reducing mechanisms other 
than the present one might be ex- 
pected to operate as well. 

The results of this experiment, to- 
gether with the preliminary study and 
the findings by Bramel (3), indicate 
one form of difficulty that may be 
anticipated in attempts to test ne 
theory. The circumstances of the pres- 
ent investigation do not permit restor- 
ation of balance by simple changes in 
attribution or in valenced elements. 
Yet it appears that a more — 
less obvious partial resolution of im- 
balance has occurred through shifting 
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anchor points on a dimension. Future 
investigators would do well to take 
this form of change into account in 
designing studies to test balance the- 


ory. 


SUMMARY 


From consistency or balance theo- 
ries of attitude change the present 
investigation derives a systematic 
statement relating self-cognitions to 
perceptions of other persons and per- 
forms an empirical test of the state- 
ment. By means of a false personality 
assessment, persons are led to believe 
that they possess a trait that they 
negatively value. The prediction that 
they will resolve imbalance by attrib- 
uting the trait to their friend is tested 
and confirmed. Attribution to a friend 
partially resolves imbalance by shift- 
ing the scale referents for the trait, 
using the friend as an anchor point. 
As a result, a S is able to believe that 
he possesses the trait only in average 
degree. 
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THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 


Persistence and Regression of Changed 


Attitudes: Long-Range Studies 


One-half score and seven years ago, 
here in Philadelphia, I read a paper 
before this society. It was properly, 
which is to say polysyllabically, titled 
—something about autistic hostility— 
and its manuscript pages numbered 
just 28. Doubtless I would long since 
have forgotten about it had I not dis- 
covered, several years later, that an- 
other man had stolen my central idea, 
some five-score years before I was 
born. The name of the thief was Wil- 
liam Blake, and a striking feature = 
his paper was that its total number a 
words was just 28. Let me quote 


them: 


my friend: 


f ry with 
pan peg T, my wrath did end. 


I told my meat ; 
I was angry with my toe: 
I told it fel my wrath did grow. 


From Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 19, 


inted by permission 
. 4 (1963), 3-14. Reprinted b) 
oie aes for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues and the author. 


Though I’m not sure that Blake 
would accept the phrasing, our com- 
mon theme had to do with the change 
and persistence of attitudes. What I, 
at least, was trying to say was that 
one’s attitudes toward another person 
are not likely to change if one so 
manipulates one’s environment that 
one cannot add to or correct one’s 
information about that person. Today 
I shall pursue a similar theme, though 
in a somewhat different direction. 

One’s attitude toward something is 
not only a resultant of one’s previous 
traffic with one’s environment but also 
a determinant of selective response to 
present and future environments. 
Viewed in the latter way, existing atti- 
tudes may determine one’s selection 
among alternative environmental set- 
tings, and these in turn may serve to 
preserve or undermine the very atti- 
tudes that had been initially respon- 
sible for one’s selection among the 
alternatives. Insofar as attitudes are 
self-preserving, such tendencies to se- 
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lect a supportive environment would, 
if empirically supported, provide an 
important explanation of their persis- 
tence. In its most general form, the 
hypothesis would run somewhat as 
follows: Existing attitudes are most 
likely to persist, other things equal, 
when ones environment provides 
most rewards for their behavioral ex- 
pression. But this platitudinous propo- 
sition (“things persist when conditions 
are favorable to their persistence”) is 
not very interesting, and is probably 
not even testable. A more interesting 
and more testable form of the propo- 
sition would take account of both 
change and persistence, both of atti- 
tudes and of environmental suppor- 
tiveness. In particular, it would say 
something about a changed selection 
of environments following attitude 
change, about the ways in which the 
recently formed attitude is or is not 
reinforced by the new environment, 
and about the persistence of the atti- 
tude in both Al aaa and hostile 
environments. Such a Proposition, in 
its simplest form, would run some- 
what as follows: A recently changed 
attitude is likely to persist insofar as it 
leads to the selection of subsequent 
environments that provide reinforce- 
ments for the behavioral expression of 
the changed attitude. 

Among the many possible forms of 
environmental reinforcements of be- 
havioral expressions of attitudes, I 
shall consider a single class: behavior 
on the part of other people that one 
perceives as supportive of one’s own 
attitudes. With few exceptions, such 
support comes from persons or groups 
toward whom one is positively at- 
tracted, according to the principles of 
what is perhaps most frequently 
known as balance theory (4, 2, 5). I 
am, in short, about to defend the lim- 
ited proposition that a recently 
changed attitude is most likely to per- 


sist if one of its behavioral expressions 
is the selection of a social environ- 
ment which one finds supportive of 
the changed attitude. This proposition 
differs from the one about autistic 
hostility primarily in that persistence 
of a recently acquired attitude de- 
pends upon continuing rather than 
cutting off sources of information 
about the attitude-object. 


Il. ` 


There are various ways in which 
such a proposition might be tested in 
the laboratory. But insofar as one is 
interested, as I have been, in long- 
range effects, one will make use of 
“natural” settings. I shall therefore 
cite a few findings from two of my 
own studies, mentioning only briefly 
the less immediately relevant one (7), 
which involved the daily observation 
of two populations of 17 male stu- 
dents, all initia] strangers to one an- 
other, who lived intimately together 
for four-month periods. The only atti- 
tudes of these subjects that showed 
much change, from first to last, were 
their attractions toward each other— 
attitudes which had not even existed, 
of course, before their initial encoun- 
ters in this research setting. Expres- 
sions of interpersonal attraction dur- 
ing the first week or two were highly 
unstable, but after about the fifth 
week they showed only slow and 
slight changes (5). 

Under the conditions of this re- 
search, imposed environments (in the 
form of arbitrarily assigned rooms, 
roommates, and floors) had no consis- 
tent effects beyond the first week or 
two in interpersonal preferences, That 
is, one could predict little or nothing 
about interpersonal attraction from 
the fact of being roommates or floor- 
mates. Self-selected interpersonal en- 
vironment, however, was closely asso- 
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ciated with interpersonal attraction. 
At all times later than the first week or 
two, pairs of subjects who were re- 
ported by others to belong to the 
same voluntary subgroups were al- 
most invariably pairs whose members 
chose each other at very high levels of 
attraction. If this seems to be a com- 
monplace observation (as indeed it 
is), let me remind you of my reason 
for reporting it; interpersonal environ- 
ments are not only consequences of 
existing attraction but also sources of 
future attraction. It is an everyday 
phenomenon that, having developed 
differential attitudes toward one’s sev- 
eral acquaintances, one manipulates 
one’s interpersonal environment, inso- 
far as one can, to correspond with 
one’s interpersonal preferences. And 
insofar as one is successful, chances 
are that the preferences will be fur- 
ther reinforced, My data, showing sta- 
bility both of preferences and of 
voluntarily associating subgroups fol- 
lowing the first month or so, indicate 
that exactly this was occurring. The 
fact that it is an everyday occurrence 
enhances rather than negates the im- 
portance of the principle involved, 
namely, that a recently acquired atti- 
tude will persist insofar as it results in 
the selection of an environment that is 


supportive of that attitude. 


I now turn to a totally different set 
of data, or rather to two sets of data 
from the same subjects, obtained over 
an interval of more than 20 years. The 
earlier responses were obtained be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 at Bennington 
College (5); the later ones, obtained 
in 1960 and 1961, were from almost 
all of the subjects who had been 
studied for three or more consecutive 
years during the 1930's. To be specific, 
out of 141 former students in this 


category who in 1960 were alive, resi- 
dent in continental United States, and 
not hopelessly invalided, 130 (scat- 
tered in 28 states) were interviewed, 
and 9 of the remaining 11 completed 
more or less parallel questionnaires. 
The interview dealt primarily with 
their present attitudes toward ‘a wide 
range of public-affairs issues, with at- 
titudes of their husbands and other 
contemporary associates, and with 
their histories and careers since leav- 
ing the College. 

Before telling you some of the 
follow-up findings, I ought to report a 
few of the original ones. During each 
of four consecutive years (1935-36 
through 1938-39), juniors and seniors 
were on the average markedly less 
conservative than freshmen in attitude 
toward many public issues of the day. 
Studies of the same individuals over 
three- and four-year intervals showed 
the same trend, which was not attrib- 
utable to selective withdrawal from 
the College. Comparisons with other 
colleges showed almost no intercol- 
lege differences in freshmen attitudes, 
but much less conservatism at Ben- 
nington than at the other institutions 
on the part of seniors. Individual 
studies showed that at Bennington 
nonconservatism was rather closely 
associated with being respected by 
other students, with participation in 
college activities, and with personal 
involvement in the College as an insti- 
tution. The relatively few malcontents 
were, with surprisingly few excep- 
tions, those who held conservative at- 
titudes toward public issues. 

Given these initial findings, one of 
my concerns in planning the follow- 
up study was the following: Under 
what conditions would individuals 
who had become less conservative 
during their college years remain rela- 
tively nonconservative 20-odd years 
later, and under what conditions 
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would they “regress” to relatively con- 
servative positions? (As to the prob- 
lem of comparing attitudes toward 
one set of issues in the 1930’s with 
those toward quite different issues in 
the 1960's, I shall for present purposes 
note only that at both times we used 
indices of relative, not absolute stand- 
ing: each subject is compared with 
the same set of peers.) 

By way of noting the general pat- 
tern of persistence vs. regression on 
the part of the total population, I shall 
first compare one early with one later 
datum, In the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion, 51% of our interview sample 
who reported a preference for either 
major candidate chose the Democrat, 
F. D. Roosevelt, and 49% the Repub- 
lican, W. Willkie, Twenty years later, 
the comparable figures were 60% for 
J. F. Kennedy and 40% for R. M. 
Nixon. No single election, of course, 
provides a very good test of what 
might be termed “general conserva- 
tism concerning public affairs,” but at 
any rate this particular comparison 
does not suggest any conspicuous re- 
gression toward freshman conserva- 
tism. This conclusion is also supported 
by the following finding: In six con- 
secutive presidential elections (1940 
through 1960), an outright majority of 
our interviewees (51%) reported that 
they had preferred the Republican 
candidate either once or never, 
whereas only 27% of them had pre- 
ferred that candidate as many as five 
times out of the six times. 

The problem of regressive effects 
can also be approached by comparing 
relative conservatism on the part of 
the same individuals over the interval 
of 20-odd years. In terms of party or 
candidate preference in 1960, the de- 
gree of individual stability is startling. 
As shown in Table 1, individuals who 

were in the least conservative quartile 
of the total population, on graduating, 


preferred Kennedy by frequencies of 
30 to 3, and those in the next quartile 
by 25 to 8; 83% of this half of the 
population preferred Kennedy 20 
years later, while 37% of the initially 
more conservative half preferred Ken- 
nedy after 20 years. Political party 
preferences, and also an index of gen- 
eral political conservatism, showed 
about the same relationship to politi- 
cal conservatism more than two de- 
cades earlier. These data provide no 
support for a prediction of general 
regression—either toward previous 
conservatism or in the statistical sense 
of regression toward the mean, 

Other evidence concerning the gen- 
eral nonconservatism in this popula- 
tion in the early 1960's includes the 
following: 


77% of them considered themselves “lib- 
eral” or “somewhat liberal,” as com- 
pared with 17% who were “conserva- 
tive” or “somewhat conservative”; 

76% “approved” or “strongly approved” 
of “Medicare” for the aged under So- 
cial Security; 


61% “approved” or “strongly approved” 
of admitting Red Chinn ae the 
United Nations. 

These and other data suggest that 
the population as a whole is now far 
less conservative than is to be ex- 
pected in view of its demographic 
characteristics. Its socio-economic 
level may be judged from these facts: 
(1) 77% of the 117 respondents who 
were or had been married were 
judged by the interviewer to be at 
least “fairly well-to-do,” with annual 
incomes of not less than $20,000; and 
(2) of 113 mothers in the population, 
65% had sent at least one of their 
children to a private school. In reli- 
gious background, about three- 
quarters of them were Protestants 
(more than half of whom were Epis- 
copalian), and less than 10% were 
either Catholic or Jewish. According 
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TABLE | 


Presidential Preferences in 1960, According to Quartiles of 
PEP Scores on Leaving College in the Late 1930's 


Nixon Kennedy 
PEP quartile preferred preferred Total 
1 (least conservative) 3 30 33 
2 8 25 33 
3 18 13 31 
4 (most conservative) 22 phd 33 
TOTAL 51 79 130 


to information assembled for me by 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan,® the propor- 
tion of Protestant women college 
graduates at the income level of this 
population who in 1960 expressed a 
preference for Kennedy over Nixon 
was less than 25—as compared with 
60% of this alumnae population. 

I shall now revert to my earlier 
theme: If this population is now less 
conservative than one might expect, 
to what extent is this explainable in 
terms of its members’ selection of post- 
college environments that were sup- 
portive of nonconservative attitudes? 
It proves to be very difficult to cate- 
gorize total environments from this 

oint of view, and so for the present I 
shall limit myself to a single aspect of 
post-college environments: husbands. 
I am making no assumptions here ex- 
cept that (1) husbands were ideed a 
part of their wives’ environments; (2) 
wives had had something to do with 
selecting this part of their environ- 
ments; and (3) husbands, as environ- 
mental objects, were capable of being 
either supportive or nonsupportive of 
their wives’ attitudes. y 

Nearly 80% of our respondents bot! 
had a husband and were able to re- 
port on his attitudes toward most of 
the issues with which we were con- 


~* By my colleague Philip Converse, to 
whom I am most grateful. 


cerned, during all or most of the past 
20 years; one reason for placing a 
good deal of confidence in their re- 
ports is that they seem highly discrim- 
inating, as indicated by such re- 
sponses as these: “I don’t think I 
know how he'd feel on that particular 
issue,” or “Now on that one he doesn’t 
agree with me at all.” Here are some 
summaries concerning all husbands 
whose wives were willing to attribute 
attitudes toward them (nearly all 
wives on most issues): 


54% of the husbands in 1960 favored 
Kennedy over Nixon; 

64% of them either “approved” or 
“strongly approved” of “Medicare” for 
the aged under Social Security; 

57% of them either “approved” or 
“strongly approved” of admitting Red 
China into the United Nations. 

And so it is almost as true of hus- 
bands as of wives that they are less 
conservative than is to be expected in 
view of their demographic character- 
istics: husbands’ and wives’ demo- 
graphic characteristics are taken to be 
identical except for a very few couples 
differing in religious background, 
and their present attitudes are highly 
similar (90%) of 1960 presidential pref- 
erences by pairs of spouses, for exam- 
ple, being reported as the same in 
1960). It would hardly seem to be a 
matter of sheer chance that a set of 
men who are less conservative than is 
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to be expected are married to a set of 
women of whom just the same thing is 
true. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
assume that attitudes toward public 
affairs had something to do with hus- 
bands’ and wives’ reciprocal selection 
of one another, or with post-marital 
influence upon one another, or with 
both. Here is one statistical support 
for this assumption: the correlation 
between wives’ scores on an instru- 
ment labeled Political and Economic 
Progressivism, as of their graduatin 
from college in the late 1930's, with 
the number of Republican candidates 
that their subsequent husbands voted 
for between 1940 and 1960 was .32; 
this does not account for much of the 
variance, but its p value is < .0005. 
Another interesting finding has to 

do with the number of women in our 
interview sample whose husbands had 
attended Ivy League colleges; one 
would expect this proportion to be 
high, since so many of the women’s 
fathers and brothers had attended 
these colleges. The actual frequency 
turned out to be just 50%. These Ivy 
League husbands’ voting preferences 
in 1960, however, turned out to be 
much more like their wives’ prefer- 
ences than like their classmates’ pref- 
erences: 52% of husbands whose 
wives were able to state a preference 
were for Kennedy—which is to say 
that they did not differ at all in voting 
preferences from all non-Ivy League 
husbands. This total set of facts can 
best be interpreted as follows: Our 
Bennington graduates of the late 
1930’s found their husbands in the 
kinds of places where their families 
expected them to be found, but they 
selected somewhat atypical members 
of these “proper” populations of eli- 
gibles; they tended not to have con- 
servative attitudes that were then typ- 
ical of these populations. 

One evidence of this atypical selec- 


tion is to be seen in the occupational 
distribution of these women’s hus- 
bands. Only 38% of all husbands are 
classifiable as “in management or 
business,” the remaining 62% repre- 
senting for the most part a wide range 
of professions (especially college 
teaching, entertainment, and the arts) 
and public employment (especially in 
government). Husbands in these two 
general categories (management and 
business vs. all others) differed 
sharply in their voting preferences in 
1960; of the 113 husbands whose 
wives attributed preferences to them, 
26% of those in management and 
business preferred Kennedy, and 68% 
of all other husbands preferred Ken- 
nedy. In sum, these women’s husbands 
had typically come from “the right 
places” but a majority of them did not 
have “the right” attitudes or occupa- 
tional interests. 

If, therefore, I were to select a 
single factor that contributed most to 
these women’s maintenance of non- 
conservative attitudes between the 
late 1930's and early 1960's, I think it 
would be the fact of selecting hus- 
bands of generally nonconservative 
stripe who helped to maintain for 
them an environment that was sup- 
portive of their existing attributes. 


Iv. 


Now I shall turn from the total 
population of interviewees to some 
comparisons of subpopulations. The 
most crucial of these, from the point 
of view of my proposition about sup- 
portive environments, are to be found 
within the population of nonconserva- 
tives on leaving college in the late 
1930's: What seem to be the differ- 
ences between those who do and 
those who do not remain nonconserv- 
ative in the early 1960's? Such com- 
parisons will have to be impression- 
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istic, since numbers of cases are small. 
Among 22 individuals previously 
labeled as clearly nonconservative in 
their third and fourth year of attend- 
ance at the College, just half belong 
in the same category now. Only three 
of them are clearly conservative to- 
day, the remaining eight being classi- 
fied as intermediate. Here are these 
wives’ descriptions of their husbands’ 
political positions over the years: 


3 presently conservative wives: 3 Re- 
publican husbands (100%) 

7 presently intermediate wives: 3 Repub- 
lican husbands (42%) 

8 presently nonconservative wives: 2 Re- 
publican husbands (25%) 


Of the three presently conservative 
women, none mentions having en- 
gaged in activities related to political 
or other public issues; of the eight 
who are intermediate, six mention 
some activity of this kind, but they 
identify their activity only in such 
eneral terms as “liberal” or “Demo- 
cratic Party”; of the 11 still noncon- 
servative women, eight mention such 
activities, more than half of them 
specifying such “causes” or organiza- 
tions as labor unions, civil liberties, 
the ADA, or the NAACP. 

Each interviewee was also asked 
about the general orientation of “most 
of your friends” toward political and 
other public affairs. More than half 
(12) of the 22 women originally 
labeled as clearly nonconservative de- 
scribed their environment of friends 
as “liberal,” in spite of the fact that 
most of them lived in suburbs or other 
geographical areas not generally re- 
nowned for liberalism. Interestingly 
enough, those who are now relatively 
conservative answer this question in 
just about the same way aS did those 
who are still relatively nonconserva- 
tive. The 16 women originally labeled 
as clearly conservative, 0n leaving col- 


lege, answered this question some- 
what differently; more than half of 
them (9) described their environment 
of friends as predominantly “conserv- 
ative,” but answers differed with the 
present attitudes of the respondents. 
That is, those who are now, in fact, 
relatively conservative with near- 
unanimity describe their friends as 
conservative, whereas those who are 
now relatively nonconservative con- 
sider a substantial proportion or even 
most of their friends to be “liberal.” 
Thus only those who were quite con- 
servative in the late 1930’s and who 
still remain so see themselves sur- 
rounded by friends who are primarily 
conservative. 

In sum, nearly all of the still non- 
conservative women mention either 
husbands or public activities (most 
commonly both) that have served to 
support and maintain previously non- 
conservative attitudes, while none of 
the three formerly nonconservative 
but presently conservative women 
mentions either husband or public ac- 
tivities which have served to maintain 
earlier attitudes. 

What about attitude persistence on 
the part of those who, after three or 
four years in college, were still rela- 
tively conservative? Sixteen of those 
who were then labeled conservative 
were interviewed in the early 1960's, 
ten of them being categorized as still 
conservative and three as now non- 
conservative. Only one of the non- 
changers reported having a husband 
who was a Democrat, and in this lone 
case he turned out to have voted for 
Nixon in 1960. Two of the three 
changers, on the other hand, report 
husbands who were Democrats and 
Kennedy voters in 1960. Only two of 
the persistent conservatives men- 
tioned public activities presumably 
supportive of their attitudes (in behalf 
of the Republican Party, in both 
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cases); eight of the ten described most 
of their friends either as conservative 
or as Republicans. The conditions that 
favor the persistence of conservatism 
over the 20-odd years are thus about 
the same as those that favor the per- 
sistence of nonconservatism: suppor- 
tive environments in the form of hus- 
bands, local friends, and (for the non- 
conservatives but not the conserva- 
tives) in the form of associates in 
activities related to public issues. 

There is a special subpopulation of 
students who, as of graduating in the 
late 1930s, were candidates for re- 
gression; that is, they became much 
less conservative during their college 
years. Of these, about one-third (9 of 
28) were among the most conserva- 
tive half of the same population in the 
early 1960's, and may be regarded as 
regressors, in some degree at least. 
Eight of these potential regressors 
were, for various reasons, unable to 
report on husbands’ preferences. 
Among the remaining 19 respondents, 
five were actual regressors, four of 
whom reported their husbands to be 
Republicans or “conservative Repub- 
licans.” Among 14 actual nonregres- 
sors reporting, ten described their 
husbands as Democrats or “liberal 
Democrats,” two referred to them as 
“Republicans who have been votin 
Democratic,” and only two call their 
husbands Republicans. These are 
highly significant differences: the ac- 
tual regressors can pretty well be 
differentiated from the nonregressors 
merely by knowing their husbands’ 
present attitudes. By this procedure 
only 3 of 19, or 16% of all predictions 
would not have been correct. 

This total set of data suggests that 
either regression and persistence of 
attitudes as of leaving college are, 
over the years, influenced by hus- 
bands’ attitudes, or early post-college 
attitudes had something to do with the 


selection of husbands, or both. In 
either case, both regression and per- 
sistence are facilitated by the suppor- 
tiveness of husbands. 


If there is any very general prin- 
ciple that helps to account for this 
whole range of phenomena (both my 
1946 and my 1963 versions), I believe 
that it is to be found in an extended 
version of “balance theory,” as origi- 
nally outlined by Heider (3, 4). 
Heider’s formulations are formulated 
in individual and phenomenological 
terms; a balanced state is a strictly 
intrapersonal, psychological state. But 
it is also possible to conceptualize an 
objective, multi-person state of bal- 
ance, referring to the actual relation- 
ships among different persons’ atti- 
tudes, regardless of the persons’ 
awareness of each other. Such a con- 
cept is psychologically useful not only 
because it describes an actual, existing 
situation—an environment of which 
each person is himself a part, as sug- 
gested by Asch (1)—but also because 
it describes a relationship which, 
given reasonably full and accurate 
communication, comes to be accu- 
rately perceived. My own recent work 
on the acquaintance process has been 
interesting to me primarily because it 
inquires into the processes by which 
and the conditions under which intra- 
personal states of balance come to 
correspond with interpersonal ones. 
As outlined by Heider, and subse- 
quently by many others (2), the proc- 
esses by which imbalanced states 
serve as goals toward the attainment 
of balanced ones include both inter- 
nal, phychological changes and exter- 
nal modifications of the environment. 
Thus, one may achieve a balanced 
state with the important figures in 
one’s social environment—whether by 


— 
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selecting those figures, by modifying 
one’s own attitudes, or by influencing 
others’ attitudes—and at the same 
time continue to perceive that en- 
vironment accurately. 

According to such an extended, 
interpersonal concept of balance, an 
imbalanced state under conditions of 
continued interaction is likely to be an 
unstable one, simply because when it 
is discovered it arouses intrapersonal 
imbalance on the part of one or more 
of the interactors, and this state 
arouses forces toward change. Given 
marked attitude change on the part of 
one but not the other member of a 
dyad actually in balance with respect 
to that attitude, imbalance results. 
This was what typically happened to 
students at Bennington College vis-a- 
vis their parents, in the 1930's. A com- 
mon way in which they attempted to 
reduce imbalance was by avoidance— 
not necessarily of parents but of the 
divisive issues as related to parents. As 
Heider might say, unit formation be- 
tween issue and parents was broken 
up, and psychological imbalance thus 
reduced. Such a “solution” resembles 
autistic hostility in that it involves a 
marked restriction of communication. 

But this solution, as many of my 
subjects testified, was not a particu- 
larly comfortable one. Hence, it 
would hardly be surprising if many of 
them, during early post-college years, 
were in search of environments that 
would provide less uncomfortable 
solutions—or, better yet, more posi- 
tively rewarding ones. An ideal one, 
of course, would be a husband who 
was rewarding as a supporter of one’s 
own attitudes as well as in other ways. 

And so, vis-a-vis parents and fellow- 
students at first, and later vis-a-vis 
husbands (or perhaps working a 
ates), forces toward balance were a 
work. Specifically, support from os 
portant people concerning importan 


issues came to be the rule, and its 
absence the exception. Support some- 
times came about by changing one’s 
own attitudes toward those of needed 
supporters, or, more commonly, by 
selecting supporters for existing atti- 
tudes. The latter stratagem repre- 
sented not merely an automatic ten- 
dency for attitudes to perpetuate 
themselves. More significantly, I be- 
lieve, it represents an adaptation to a 
world that includes both persons and 
issues. Such a dual adaptation can be 
made, of course, by sacrificing one’s 
stand on the issues (regression). But if 
the dual adaptation is made without 
this sacrifice, then an interpersonal 
world must be selected (or created) 
that is supportive—in which case we 
can say that the attitude has been ex- 
pressed by finding a supportive en- 
vironment. 

According to my two themes (of 
1946 and 1963) an existing attitude 
may be maintained by creating en- 
vironments in which either new infor- 
mation can be avoided or in which 
other persons support one’s own infor- 
mation. In either case, the fate of an 
attitude is mediated by the social en- 
vironment in which the individual 
attempts to maintain or to restore bal- 
ance regarding that same attitude. In- 
sofar as that environment excludes 
disturbing information or provides re- 
inforcing information, the attitude 
persists. And insofar as the selection 
or the acceptance of that environment 
is a consequence of holding the atti- 
tude, we have a steady-state, self- 
maintaining system. 


Vi. 


If you will pardon an autobiograph- 
ical reference I should like to tell you, 
finally, one of my reasons for choosing 
my present topic. When, just 17 years 
ago tomorrow, I read my paper on 
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autistic hostility at the annual meeting 
of this Society, one of the persons in 
the audience—as I observed with 
both delight and consternation—was 
the man in whose memory we meet 
today, Kurt Lewin. A few hours later, 
as we were both waiting for another 
session to begin, he asked me if he 
might publish my paper. Though I 
cannot remember for certain, I sus- 
pect that in my eagerness to accept 
his offer I did not stop to ask in what 
journal he planned to publish it, but 
to have appeared in the first issue of 
Volume I of Human Relations is to this 
day a matter of no small pride to me. 

Kurt Lewin did not, alas, live to see 
even the first issue of the journal that 
he did so much to launch. But even 
today he is constantly looking over my 
shoulder, just as he did when I was 
revising that now-ancient paper for 
publication—for him. I like to think 
that, were he alive, he would be curi- 
ous as to what I had done, over the 
years, with the notion of autistic hos- 
tility. And so, though I cannot tell 


him, I can report to you, at a meeting 


in his honor, one of the things that I 
have done with it. 
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Others’ Self-Evaluations and interaction Anticipation 
as Determinants of Self-Presentation’ 


The information we present to others 
about ourselves is seldom selected at 
random. We constantly face the di- 
lemma of choosing from a vast store- 
house of self-knowledge the appropri- 
ate items for public display. One of 
the more crucial periods for such de- 
cision making is during the formative 
stage of a relationship. As Thibaut 
and Kelley (13) have pointed out, the 
fate of any relationship depends to a 
great extent on the level of outcomes 
experienced by the respective mem- 
bers during the introductory stages. 
The present investigation was an at- 
tempt to explore the ways in which 
the attributes of one member of a 
dyad and the interaction context can 
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modify the self presented by a second 
member during the initial stages of a 
relationship. 

One principal dimension along 
which self-referent statements can 
vary is that of positiveness. The im- 
portance of this dimension is well re- 
flected in the abundance of psycho- 
logical studies using the variable of 
self-esteem. By far the major portion of 
the literature on self-esteem has found 
it convenient to assume relatively 
stable feelings of self-regard within 
any individual. Thus many of the 
studies in this area have been devoted 
to demonstrating the differential re- 
actions to various situations of persons 
deemed to be either high or low in 
self-esteem. 

On the other hand, the importance 
and to some extent the validity of a 
concept like self-esteem depends 
largely on the consistency of the overt 
behavior of the individual. If a person 
is completely capricious in his ex- 
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pressed feelings of self-regard, any 
single measure of self-regard would 
constitute a poor predictive device. 
And yet, we are all quite aware that 
persons do indeed vary in what they 
say about themselves from one situa- 
tion to another. Many such variations 
have been discussed by Goffman (5); 
others have been more formally ex- 
posed in studies like those of Jourard 
and Lasakow (8), and Katz (9). There 
are two prominent questions which 
such studies pose: What are the sys- 
tematic determinants of such varia- 
tions? Under what circumstances do 
these overt variations reflect changes 
in the subjective state of the person? 
The present study was devoted pri- 
marily to shedding light on the former 
of these questions. In doing so, how- 
ever, it was hoped that at least some 
evidence could be generated concern- 
ing the latter. 

There are a number of studies 
which have dealt with systematic 
changes in self-evaluations. Several 
investigations, for example, have ex- 
plored the conditions under which 
success and failure affect a person’s 
evaluations of self (12, 14). From a 
different vantage point, Jones, Ger- 
gen, and Davis (6) and Jones, Gergen, 
and Jones (7) have demonstrated the 
effects of various interaction goals and 
status assignments on a person’s public 
self-evaluation. In a further study (4), 
the effects of social feedback on the 
positiveness of self-ratings were ex- 
plored under systematically varied 
conditions. In this study it was pos- 
sible to distinguish between those con- 
ditions giving rise to public versus 
private self-evaluations. 

However, it also seems apparent 
that a person’s public self-evaluations 
are highly dependent on personal 
attributes of others in the same situa- 

tion. For example, Davis (1) demon- 
strated that the degree of interper- 
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sonal dominance displayed by one 
member of a dyad influenced the de- 
gree of dominance manifested by the 
other. In the present study the ques- 
tion was whether one can display the 
same social identity before another 
who is seen to be self-centered and 
egotistical, as before another who is 
self-effacing or self-demeaning? To 
shed light on this question subjects 
were exposed to a person who de- 
scribed herself in a very positive light, 
revealed both good and bad points, or 
who was very self-derogating. Each of 
these situations, it was felt, would 
pose for subjects a specific kind of 
problem in impression management 
(5) and these problems would be re- 
solved by differential self-evaluations. 
Before discussing the specific predic- 
tions a word must be said about the 
context of interaction. 

The personal attributes of another 
can seldom be considered in exclusion 
of the circumstances in which they are 
encountered. Although there are a 
number of context factors of relevance 
in the present case, one of the more 
intriguing aspects of a social relation- 
ship has to do with the participants’ 
perceptions of how long the relation- 
ship will last. It has been noted, for 
example, that when interacting with a 
stranger a person is often more open 
and revealing than with a personal 
friend. Thibaut and Kelley (13) have 
termed this the “stranger passant” 
phenomenon and have theorized that 
ina short-lived relationship the partici- 
pants are not threatened by problems 
of dependency. The amount of antici- 
pated interaction would thus seem to 
have some interesting implications for 
the present study. The solution to 
each of the problems mentioned 
above should be differentially altered 
as a result of the subjects’ perceptions 
of the duration of the relationship. 

We may now turn to a more com- 
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plete description of the various prob- 
lems and their probable resolutions. 
First of all, one major problem for a 
person finding himself faced with a 
highly positive other might be termed 
power restoration. Interacting with 
another who displays an impeccable 
personality can often be an intimidat- 
ing experience. Such a person imme- 
diately usurps a position of seniority 
in a dyad and forces the other mem- 
ber into a usually undesirable, low- 
status position. Given little latitude of 
behavior, as subjects in the present 
experiment were, the optimum solu- 
tion to such a problem would seem to 
be to counter in kind, that is, to be- 
come more positive about oneself. 
This anticipated _ self-enhancement 
should, however, be most dramatic 
when further interaction is antici- 
pated. When the possibility of future 
intimidation and dependency is non- 
existent, the necessity for redressing a 
power imbalance should not be as 
eat. 

When faced with another who 
demonstrates that he has at least a 
number of worthy attributes and 
enough honesty to admit shortcom- 
ings, a different type of problem 
emerges. It would seem that such a 
person should cause one to seek out 
his friendship and the problem can 
thus be termed one of acquaintance 
seeking. One method of becoming 
better acquainted in the present ex- 
periment would be also to demon- 
strate both good and bad features of 
self, that is, “be oneself.” However, as 
Thibaut and Kelley (13) have sug- 
gested, when a long-term relationship 
is anticipated a person can ill afford to 
reveal weaknesses. It was thus pre- 
dicted that subjects would be more 
positive about themselves when fur- 
ther interaction was anticipated than 
when no further interaction was ex- 


pected. 


When another is encountered who 
is self-effacing, still a third problem is 
generated. The self-derogating other 
immediately places himself in a posi- 
tion of dependency. The stronger 
partner in such a dyad is soon faced 
with the major share of the responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the dyad. The 
weaker member often acts as a para- 
site, thriving at the expense of the 
personal resources of the other. The 
person encountering such another 
might be said to be faced with the 
problem of succorance avoidance. Be- 
fore considering the solution to such a 
problem, it should also be noted that 
the person who seems to have almost 
no good qualities often elicits feelings 
of pity or sympathy. Such feelings 
greatly complicate the problem of 
succorance avoidance, for it is usually 
a very difficult matter to turn a cold 
shoulder on one who has admitted 
that you are everything and he is 
nothing. In such a situation the varia- 
tion in interaction anticipation should 
play a very important role. If future 
dependency is expected, the optimum 
solution should be to avoid the self- 
derogating other at all costs. One 
seemingly effective avoidance tactic 
would be to emphasize as many 
differences between yourself and this 
person as possible. This leads to the 
prediction that the self-derogating 
other should cause subjects expecting 
interaction to become more self- 
enhancing. However, when the rela- 
tionship has no future, subjects should 
be free to express the pity felt for the 
low self-esteem other. One way of 
expressing such feelings might be to 
say, “Don't feel so bad; when you get 
right down to it none of us are so 
good.” In the present study, such an 
expression would be manifested in a 
decreased emphasis on one’s positive 
features. 

To summarize, the major predic- 
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tions of this study can be formally 
stated as follows: 

l. Under conditions of no antici- 
pated interaction, the positiveness of 
self-presentation will be a linear func- 
tion of the perceived egotism of the 
other. A highly positive other will in- 
duce self-rating changes in the posi- 
tive direction and a self-demeaning 
other will produce changes in the 
negative direction. 

2. Under conditions of anticipated 
interaction, the positiveness of self- 
presentation will be a curvilinear 
function of the other’s egotism. A 
highly positive and highly negative 
other will elicit positive self-presenta- 
tion, and the medium other will pro- 
duce little change. 

3. The positiveness of self-presenta- 
tion under conditions of anticipated 
interaction will be displaced in a more 
positive direction than under condi- 
tions of no anticipated interaction. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects were 58 undergradu- 
ate females enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology course. During the 
early stages of the course, all students 
were required to fill out a self-evalua- 
tion measure to be described below. 
From this initial sample, persons who 
scored within approximately the 
upper or lower 15% of the sample 
were eliminated from further consid- 
eration. Of the remaining group, 58 
subsequently participated in the ex- 
periment. Selection of subjects and 
assignment to experimental conditions 
were carried out on a random basis. 
One subject was excluded from the 
results because of suspicion of the 
manipulations and three others were 
randomly eliminated in order to 
equalize the cell frequencies. 
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Self-Evaluation Measure 


The 30 items composing the posi- 
tiveness of self-presentation measure 
were taken from a measure developed 
by Dickoff (2). Each item was in the 
form of a short self-descriptive phrase, 
such as “more emotionally mature 
than average,” “inconsiderate of 
others,” etc. Original items had been 
assigned scale values for their degree 
of positiveness by a group of inde- 
pendent raters. Fifteen of the items 
were highly positive and 15 were con- 
sidered by the raters to represent neg- 
ative attributes. The instructions re- 
quired a person to assign any number 
of points from 0 to 10 to each item 
according to how representative he 
felt the item to be of himself. Either a 
large number of points assigned to 
positive items or a small number to 
negative items would thus be indica- 
tive of high self-regard. 


Experimental Procedure 


The experimenter met with groups 
of 8-10 subjects who were not gener- 
ally acquainted with each other. He 
described the experiment as one de- 
signed to explore the way in which 
two people get to know each other. 
After discussing some remotely re- 
lated topics, such as types of status 
relationships among members of a 
military hierarchy, subjects were told 
that they would each be taken to a 
separate booth. Once in the booth 
each would communicate in writing 
to a partner, ostensibly one of the 
other members of the group, whose 
identity would be unknown, Such 
anonymity was said to eliminate the 
influence of previous acquaintance 
and to allow a written record of all 
communications to be obtained. 

The subjects were further told that 
once in the booths, half of them 
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would find a form (the self-evaluation 
measure and associated questions) on 
which they were to describe them- 
selves. These descriptions were then 
to be taken by the experimenter to a 

artner, a member of the other half of 
the group. The other half of the group 
(in actuality, the entire group) were 
to find magazines in their booths 
which they could read while waiting. 
After receiving the communication, 
the second partner would fill out an 
identical set of materials which were 
then to be returned to the first com- 
municator. 

Half of the experimental groups 
were then told that the conditions of 
anonymity would be broken neither 
during nor after the communication 
exchange. Persons in these conditions, 
in other words, would never get to 
know the identity of the partner with 
whom they communicated (no-antici- 
pation condition). The remaining ex- 
perimental groups were told that they 
would meet the partner after they had 
finished the communication exchange. 
Further, the experimenter expressed 
his expectation that the various pairs 
would become much better ac- 
quainted with each other during the 
semester, and that later in the semes- 
ter they would be asked to participate 
in additional experimentation to- 
gether (anticipation condition). 

The experimenter then took each 
subject to a separate soundproof 
booth, where a new issue of a women’s 
magazine was found. After approxi- 
mately a 10-minute interval the experi- 
menter brought the stimulus materials 
to the subjects. There were three 
different sets of stimulus materials, 
one of which was delivered to each 
subject on a random basis. Each set 
contained the self-evaluation measure 
and three handwritten paragraphs, os- 
tensibly filled out by actual partners. 
Regarding the self-evaluation meas- 


ure, the number of points assigned to 
items by the partners in the three 
relevant conditions was based on an 
assessment of the averages assigned to 
these items by the initial sample from 
which subjects were drawn. Whereas 
the average (medium-positive) part- 
ner assigned the same number of 
points to the items as the average 
student in the sample, the egotistical 
(high-positive) other was much more 
positive than the average and the 
humble (low-positive) partner differed 
from the average by the same amount 
but in the opposite direction. Care 
was taken that the absolute or total 
number of points assigned to all items 
by the fictitious partner was the same 
for all conditions. In addition, it 
seemed that high or low numbers of 
points assigned to a particular item by 
the partner could introduce unwanted 
bias. Thus two sets of 15 different 
numbers, one for positive and one for 
negative items, were constructed for 
each of the three sets of stimulus ma- 
terials. Within each of these condi- 
tions the sets of numbers were then 
rotated through the items from sub- 
ject to subject. Thus each subject re- 
ceived a different number of points on 
the various items but the total number 
of points assigned to positive and 
negative items within any condition 
remained the same. In order to main- 
tain as much constancy as possible, 
each particular configuration of digits 
for each of these conditions appeared 
twice, once in the anticipation condi- 
tion and once in the no-anticipation 
condition. 

As noted, in addition to the self- 
evaluation measure each subject re- 
ceived three paragraphs supposedly 
written by her partner. These para- 
graphs were in response to questions 
concerning high-school or prep-school 
activities, relationships with peers, 
and future plans. The content of these 
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paragraphs was also varied for the 
three partner types. In the high-posi- 
tive condition, the partner said that 
she enjoyed high school, got along 
perfectly with others, and looked for- 
ward to the future, The partner in the 
medium-positive condition, however, 
felt that she enjoyed high school most 
of the time, got along with others 
fairly well, and had at least some 
doubts about the future. The low- 
positive partner felt very depressed 
about her high-school days, her rela- 
tions with others, and her future. In 
spite of the differences in feeling tone, 
the attempt was made to keep various 
other aspects of the paragraphs as 
similar as possible. For example, each 
partner had participated in the very 
same activities with equal success. In 
addition, the total number of written 
words was constant across conditions 
and all paragraphs were written in the 
same hand. 

After the subjects had an ample 
opportunity to digest these materials, 
the experimenter reappeared, bring- 
ing with him a fresh set of materials 
identical to those filled out by the 
supposed partner. He again reminded 
each subject that these were to be 
sent to her partner. After a 10-15 min- 
ute interval the experimenter again 
returned to the booth and picked u 
the subject's self-ratings and asked her 
to make a set of ratings of her partner, 
ratings which the partner was not to 
see. These ratings were designed to 
assess the subject’s perceptions of the 
partner, After another 10-15 minute 
interval, the experimenter again re- 
turned and gave the subject an addi- 
tional questionnaire to fill out. This 
questionnaire dealt with such matters 
as the subject’s awareness of shifts in 

self-presentation and other aspects of 
her behavior in the situation. 

Upon completion of the question- 
naire each subject was asked to return 
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to the room in which the group had 
originally met. After all subjects had 
returned the experimenter attempted 
to assess suspicion and revealed the 
rationale behind the experiment. All 
subjects were asked to cooperate by 
not divulging the details of the experi- 
ment to their classmates. 


RESULTS 


Validation of the Manipulations 


There was good independent evi- 
dence that the manipulation of the 
partner's characteristics was effective. 
One of the “rating of partner” meas- 
ures which each subject filled out 
after communication with her partner 
consisted of a series of antonyms. 
Each antonym was separated from its 
opposite by a 10-point scale, and 4 of 
the 18 antonyms (“self-centered versus 
humble,” “personally modest versus 
conceited,” etc.) were designed to 
tap perceived egotism of the partner. 
Combining each subject's ratings on 
these four items, perceived egotism 
scores were derived. An analysis of 
variance revealed that subjects in 
the high-positive condition saw the 
partner as significantly (p < .001) 
more egotistical than subjects in the 
medium-positive condition, and these 
latter subjects saw their partner as 
significantly (p < .001) more egotisti- 
cal than those in the low-positive con- 
dition. 

The validation of interaction antici- 
pation is more difficult to establish. 
Unfortunately the items on the postex- 
perimental questionnaires could not be 
used to make a reasonable assessment 
of the effectiveness of this manipula- 
tion. However, in that the major 
results would be difficult to interpret 
without assuming that the instructions 
for the two conditions were perceived 
differently, it seems safe to assume 
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that the subjects believed what they 
were told. 


Changes in the Positiveness of 
Self-Presentation 


As noted, positiveness of self-pre- 
sentation was measured with a 30- 
item scale, of which 15 items were 
stated in a positive manner and 15 in 
a negative. Although it might be ex- 
pected that changes in the number of 
points assigned to negatively phrased 
items would be a mirror image of 
changes found in the positive items, 
there seemed to be good reason for 
analyzing the two sets of data sepa- 
rately. For example, the most obvious 
way a person might indicate that he 
feels himself to be a “good person” 
would be to make a direct statement 
to that effect and assign a large num- 
ber of points to positive items. How- 
ever, this same message can be com- 
municated on a more subtle level by 
saying “I don’t feel that I am a bad 
sort of a person,” which would be 
analogous to assigning a small num- 
ber of points to negative items. In 
other words, the two sets of items 
might be differentially sensitive to 
varying types of communication. 

Positiveness as expressed on posi- 
tive items. Since the items had been 
administered twice, once under rela- 
tively neutral and once under experi- 
mental conditions, the effects of the 
manipulations could be gauged by 
comparing the two sets of scores. The 
group means for change in points as- 
signed to positive items appear Im 
Figure 1, A Type Ul (Lindquist, 
1956) analysis of variance of the neu- 
tral and experimental scores 1s sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

Turning first to the effects of the 
various partners on subjects self-rat- 
ings in the no-anticipation conditions, 
it can be seen that the prediction of a 
linear relationship is only partially 
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FIG. I. Mean positive change on positively- 
phrased items for all conditions, 
verified. The significant A X B interac- 
tion term in the analysis of variance 
allowed orthogonal comparisons to be 
made between neutral and experi- 
mental scores for subjects exposed to 
the three types of partners. As pre- 
dicted, subjects interacting with an 
egotistical other showed a significant 
(p < .001) increase in the number of 
points assigned to positive items. Fur- 
ther, as anticipated, the average part- 
ner elicited less positive change than 
the egotist. An orthogonal comparison 
between the  experimental-neutral 
differences between the two condi- 
tions was significant beyond the .001 
level. However, the low-positive part- 
ner failed to elicit any significant 
amount of change. 

Assessing the changes produced by 
the three partners under conditions of 
anticipated interaction, it is seen that 
the curvilinear prediction was almost 
verified. The egotist elicited signifi- 
cant positive change (p < .001), the 
medium-positive partner elicited sig- 
nificantly less positive change (p < 
.01), and the humble partner also 
boosted the positiveness of subjects’ 
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Analysis of Variance of Positiveness as 


Expressed on Positive Items 


Source 


df 
53 


Between subjects 
High, medium, low (B) 
Anticipation versus 

no anticipation (C) 
BxC 
Error (b) 


w 


Within subjects 
Before-after (A) 
AXB 

AxC 
AXBxC 
Error (w) 


MS F 
338.75 
1,936.15 8.13°° 
1,365.33 5.73° 
562.33 2.36 
238.18 
131.30 
1,776.33 30.05°°° 
1,220.11 20.64°°° 
10.71 
12.70 
59.11 


° p< .05. 
e° p< Ol. 
2° 9 <,001. 


self-ratings slightly, though not sig- 
nificantly. 

The prediction that self-presenta- 
tion would become more positive un- 
der conditions of anticipated interac- 
tion than under conditions where no 
further interaction was anticipated re- 
ceives little support from these data, 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance of Positiveness 
Expressed on Negative Items 


As can be seen, with each of these 
partners the means are in the pre- 
dicted direction. However, the lack of 
a significant A x C interaction in the 
analysis of variance indicates that this 
difference is merely suggestive. 
Positiveness as expressed on nega- 
tive items. The change means in 


e a 


df MS F 

Between subjects 53 492.54 5 
High, medium, low (B) 2 1,956.46 4.67° 
Anticipation versus 

no anticipation (C) 1 1,401.12 3.34 
BxcC 2 341.45 
Error (b) 48 418.91 
Within subjects 54 99.90 
Before-after (A) 1 7.79 
AxB 2 1,325.39 25,3082 
AXxC 1 4.89 
AXBxC 2 108.18 2.06 
Error (w) 48 52.39 

°p<.05. 


200 p< 001. 
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points assigned to negative items ap- 
pear in Figure 2. As can be seen, 
the pattern of change detected with 
this measure is appreciably different 
than that found using the positive 
items. Looking first at the changes 
found under conditions of no-antici- 

ated interaction, it is seen that the 
hypothesis of a linear relation be- 
tween partner’s egotism and subject 
positiveness is verified. Orthogonal 
comparisons based on the analysis of 
variance summarized in Table 2 in- 
dicate that the highly positive partner 
produced a significant (p < .005) de- 
crease in the number of points as- 
signed to negative items, the medium- 
positive partner had significantly less 
effect on subjects’ self-ratings (p < 
.05), and the humble other produced a 
significant (p < .005) increase in the 
number of points assigned to negative 
hrases. This latter increase was also 
significantly (p < .05) different from 
the change occurring in the medium- 
positive condition. 

Turning next to self-rating change 
under conditions of anticipated inter- 
action, a rather surprising set of find- 
ings emerges. Although the highly 

sitive other produced a significant 
p < .001) decrease in the number of 
points assigned to negative items, the 
medium-positive partner had exactly 
the opposite effect. Whereas it was 
predicted that subjects would become 
slightly defensive in this condition 
and thus decrease the number of 
points assigned to negative items, it 
was found that there was a significant 
(p < .01) increase. In other words, 
these subjects gave greater emphasis 
to their negative characteristics. The 
low-positive condition furnishes an 
additional surprise. Although it was 
predicted that subjects in this condi- 
tion would decrease the number of 
points assigned to negative items, it is 
found that a significant (p< .01) in- 
crease occurred. 


Finally, when changes are com- 
pared under conditions of anticipated 
interaction versus no anticipation, it is 
again found that no significant differ- 
ences emerge. Although the mean 
differences are in the expected direc- 
tion in both the high- and low-positive 
conditions, Figure 2 reveals that when 
exposed to the medium partner, sub- 
jects tend to become more negative 
under conditions of anticipated versus 
no-anticipated interaction. This differ- 
ence, however, is just shy of reaching 
statistical significance (p < .10). 
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FIG. 2. Mean positive change on negatively- 
phrased items for all conditions. 


Self-Presentation and Awareness 


The present experiment was based 
on the assumption that subjects in the 
various conditions were faced with 
varying problems of impression man- 
agement. A secondary concern of this 
study was with the issue of whether 
the solutions to such problems are 
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mediated by conscious awareness or 
are perhaps sufficiently habitual as to 
take place unconsciously. In order to 
deal with this question, two measures 
of awareness were utilized. The first 
was in the form of a question appear- 
ing on the postexperimental question- 
naire. The question indicated that no 
one filled out the answers in the same 
way each time and asked whether the 
subject felt she was more or less posi- 
tive during the communication ex- 
change than she was earlier in the 
year. It was assumed that a subject 
who answered in the affirmative was 
likely to be aware that her self-ratings 
had been affected in some way by the 
manipulations. The second measure 
was derived from the way the subject 
answered a question appearing first at 
the end of the neutral testing and 
again on the postexperimental ques- 
tionnaire. The question asked was: 
“To what extent do you feel that the 
self-rating just completed was truly 
representative of yourself?” and sub- 
jects indicated their answers on a 20- 
point scale. It was felt that any differ- 
ence in these two ratings would be 
likely to reflect awareness of shifts in 
self-ratings from one testing session to 
the next. 

Combining these two measures, 
each subject was placed into one of 
three groups. If a subject indicated 
that she was more or less positive in 
her self-ratings in the experiment than 
in the neutral session, and also indi- 
cated a difference in feelings of sin- 
cerity from one session to the next, 
she was placed in the high-awareness 
group. Any subject who demonstrated 
awareness on one measure but not on 
the other was placed in the medium- 
awareness group. Those who showed 
awareness on neither measure were 
designated low-awareness subjects. 
Because some subjects became more 
positive and others more negative, 
and because positive and negative 
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items were utilized differentially in 
the various conditions, the relation- 
ship between awareness and change 
was assessed by converting changes in 
either direction to absolute change 
scores. There were 13 subjects in the 
high-awareness group, 27 in the me- 
dium, and 12 in the low-awareness 
group. 

Perhaps the most striking fact re- 
vealed by this analysis is that there 
appears to be virtually no relationship 
between awareness and amount of 
change in self-ratings. The mean 
change for the low-awareness group 
for both positive and negative items is 
highly similar to that of both the 
medium- and high-awareness groups. 
Statistical analysis of these data re- 
vealed no significant differences in 
absolute change between any aware- 
ness groups. In short, there seems to 
be no evidence that the changes in 
self-presentation which occurred in 
this experiment had to be mediated 
by conscious awareness. At least one 
implication of these results is that per- 
sons can vary markedly in the overt 
presentation of self and yet feel 
equally as honest across situations. 


DISCUSSION 


That a person’s public self-evalua- 
tions are highly dependent on the way 
other persons present themselves and 
on the context in which interaction 
takes place receives substantial sup- 
port from the above findings. It seems 
clear that persons are highly selective 
concerning the information about self 
which they provide to others, and that 
such selection can be systematically 
explored in a laboratory setting, The 
task remains, however, of dealing 
with certain irregularities in the data 
and of determining the extent to 
which the above findings can be ac- 


counted for by the rationale presented 
in the introduction. 
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With regard to the subjects who 
faced the egotistical other, it was pre- 
dicted that there would be an increase 
in the positiveness of self-ratings, and 
that this increase would be greater 
when further interaction was antici- 
pated. These predictions were based 
on a power restoration rationale with 
the additional specification that when 
further interaction was anticipated, 
the need for restoring power would be 
enhanced. The results fully confirmed 
the first of these predictions. How- 
ever, with the exception of the fact 
that the means were in the expected 
direction, there was no reliable evi- 
dence that the variation in interaction 
anticipation had any differential 
effect. It remains a question as to 
whether such shifts in self-presenta- 
tion can be attributed to the power 
restoration rationale. At least one 
major competing explanation would be 
that the highly positive other was seen 
as more attractive and that boosting 
the attractiveness of one’s self-ratings 
would be a way of ingratiating oneself 
with this person. There is some evi- 
dence bearing on these explanations. 
First of all it will be recalled that all 
subjects made a number of ratings of 
their supposed partner. Conceiving of 
power as one’s ability to drive an- 
other person through a range of out- 


TABLE 3 


comes (13), a person who is seen as 
more powerful would also be seen as 
less dependent and more self-sufficient. 
Four antonyms on the rating list, for 
example, “independent versus depend- 
ent,” “reliant on others versus self- 
reliant,” had been included to reflect 
this dimension of perceived depend- 
ency. By summing ratings of the part- 
ner on these antonyms, perceive de- 
pendency scores were derived for all 
subjects. The means and standard de- 
viations for the various conditions are 
contained in Table 3. As can be seen, 
the highly positive partner was seen 
as more independent than the partner 
in either of the remaining conditions. 
An analysis of variance revealed that 
the difference between the high- and 
medium-positive conditions was sig- 
nificant (p < .001). Although by no 
means conclusive, such evidence 
would at least be consistent with the 
power restoration rationale, 

If the social attractiveness of the 
highly positive other were the cause 
of the subjects’ self-enhancement, one 
would expect this also to be reflected 
in the ratings of the partner. The so- 
cial attractiveness cluster was formed 
by antonyms such as “likable versus 
not particularly likable,” “unattractive 
personality versus attractive person- 
ality,” etc. The means and standard 


Means and Standard Deviations of Perceived Dependency and 


Social Attractiveness Scores 


Anticipation 


No anticipation 


Social Social 
Dependency attractiveness Dependency attractiveness 

T 33.33 32.11 33.66 29.22 
3.45 3.67 7.55 

SD 5.70 
a 25.11 27.55 25.11 30.00 
5.73 5.75 6.77 

SD 6.16 
Low-positive 14.78 21.78 14.11 26.33 
M 5.78 4.53 5.09 TR 


SD 
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deviations of the combined social at- 
tractiveness scores for the various 
conditions can also be found in Table 
3. There is almost no difference be- 
tween the means found in the high- 
and medium-positive conditions. The 
evidence thus does not seem to indi- 
cate that subject is in the high-positive 
conditions changed their ratings in 
order to be ingratiating. It should also 
be noted that one could derive the 
results in the high-positive conditions 
from Festinger’s (3) theory of social 
comparison, These subjects could 
have simply been attempting to re- 
duce the discrepancy between their 
own and their partner's self-evalua- 
tions. However, this theory would be 
of little aid in clarifying the total com- 
plex of results in the experiment. 
Findings in both the medium- and 
low-positive conditions are quite con- 
trary to a social comparison predic- 
tion, 

Based on a rationale of acquaint- 
ance seeking, it was hypothesized that 
little self-rating change would be pro- 
duced in the medium-positive condi- 
tion except when interaction was an- 
ticipated. In this latter instance it was 
predicted that the anticipation group 
would be more positive than the no- 
anticipation subjects. The results 
proved to be highly interesting. With 
positively phrased items, no signifi- 
cant change in self-ratings was found 
either within or between groups. 
However, when the negative items 
were considered it was found that 
subjects expecting future interaction 
became significantly more negative in 
their self-ratings, whereas subjects 
who were shielded by anonymity pre- 
sented essentially the same self-pic- 
ture as they had at the neutral testing. 

This pattern of results raises several 
issues. First of all, in order to obtain 
the results which were initially pre- 
dicted, certain preconditions would 
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have to be established. For example, 
subjects in the medium-positive no- 
anticipation condition should have 
felt least constrained in communicat- 
ing an honest self-picture. Meeting 
someone similar to oneself in a rela- 
tionship with no future, it was felt, 
would give rise to the feeling of free- 
dom to reveal one’s “true self.” Evi- 
dence bearing on this issue came from 
questions on the postexperimental 
questionnaire which dealt with the 
subjects’ feelings of ease in communi- 
cating with their partner, On a 7-point 
scale subjects rated how much their 
partner “caused me to want to tell her 
about myself” and how difficult it was 
to communicate with their partner. 
On both of these measures subjects in 
this condition indicated greater ease 
of communication than subjects in 
any of the other experimental condi- 
tions. A comparison of the mean for 
this condition with the combined 
means for the remainder of the condi- 
tions was just shy of reaching signifi- 
cance (p < .10) for both questions. 
Given that subjects in this condition 
did feel fewer constraints in com- 
municating, vis-à-vis the fact that 
these subjects were the only ones in 
the experiment who did not alter their 
ratings significantly, what conclusion 
might be drawn? The most likely con- 
clusion would seem to be that sub- 
jects’ ratings in the neutral or group 
testing session represented a rather 
honest self-appraisal (although many 
have been led to doubt that students 
give an honest self-picture under such 
circumstances), Subjects who subse- 
quently found themselves in a situa- 
tion which allowed honesty, that is, 
the _medium-positive no-anticipation 
condition, simply repeated the self- 
ratings made in the earlier circum- 
stance, 

The question remains, however, aS 
to why the subjects meeting someone 
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similar to themselves with whom they 
expected future interaction became 
more self-derogating. An examination 
of the possibility that the mean rat- 
ings obtained in the neutral situation 
from these subjects might have 
differed by chance from the points 
assigned to these items by the partner 
revealed no evidence of artifact. Self- 
evaluation change scores (negative 
items) were also correlated with each 
of the ratings of the partner made by 
subjects in this condition. The only 
significant correlation emerging was 
dramatic. Self-rating change in the 
negative direction in this condition 
was correlated .66 (p < 005) with 
ratings of the partner on the egotism- 
humility dimension. In other words, 
the more self-centered, egotistical, 
etc., the partner was seen, the more 
the subjects altered their self-ratings 
in a negative direction. Furthermore, 
this correlation is actually in the nega- 
tive direction, though not significant, 
in the medium-positive no-anticipa- 
tion condition. 

This finding raises interesting possi- 
bilities. First of all it is important to 
notice that both ends of the egotism 
rating (see Results section) tend to 
have a pejorative flavor. A high score 
would indicate that the partner was 
seen as self-centered, etc., and a low 


score would mean that the partner 
of inferi- 


was seen as having feelings 

ority, etc. It will also be recalled, sub- 
jects in the medium-positive condition 
used neither extreme of the scale in 
rating their partner. The implication 
would seem to be that when another 
person is seen to be neither too self- 
centered nor too self-derogating, and 
future interaction is anticipated, the 


tendency is to complement the behav- 
son. If the other is 


ior of this other person. i 
seen to be rather positive about Ana 
the resulting tendency is to be slight y 
self-effacing and vice versa. Such a 


finding raises an interesting question 
vis-à-vis earlier research showing that 
dyads in which the members’ person- 
alities complement each other tend to 
be compatible (11, 15). Such studies 
have generally assumed that comple- 
mentarity can be determined by an 
assessment of the preestablished per- 
sonalities of the prospective members. 
The present study raises the possibil- 
ity that when acquaintance seeking is 
a prominent issue in a dyad, the mem- 
bers may alter their appearance in 
order to complement each other. 

In the low-positive conditions, it 
was reasoned that when no interac- 
tion was anticipated, subjects would 
be free to express sympathy and that 
such an expression would take the 
form of self-derogation. However, 
when interaction is anticipated, 
avoidance of the relationship would 
become more salient, and subjects 
should tend to become more self- 
enhancing. The findings, however, 
presented a somewhat more compli- 
cated picture. When no further inter- 
action was expected subjects did in- 
deed become more self-derogating on 
the negatively phrased items. Con- 
trary to expectations, the anticipation- 
condition subjects demonstrated a 
similar tendency. On positively 

hrased items, however, neither group 
showed any significant change. 

Before interpreting this pattern of 
results, it is first useful to determine 
whether the humble partner was felt 
to be more pitiful, more dependent, 
and more to be avoided. Data were 
available concerning all of these di- 
mensions. First of all, subjects were 
asked to rate on a T-point scale the 
degree they felt their partner should 
be pitied. Subjects interacting with the 
humble other rated her as significantly 
(p < .001) more to be pitied than 
subjects dealing with either of the 
other two partner types, Regarding 
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dependency, it will be recalled that on 
the perceived dependency measure 
discussed above (see Table 3) the low- 
positive partner was seen as most de- 
pendent. A comparison of difference 
between the medium- and low-posi- 
tive conditions was significant beyond 
the .001 level. Finally, evidence for 
avoidance of the self-derogating other 
would seem to be indicated by the 
social attractiveness ratings found in 
Table 3. An analysis of variance re- 
vealed that the low-positive partner 
was seen as less socially attractive 
(p < .05) than either of the other two 
partner types. It is also the case that 
for the low-positive conditions attrac- 
tiveness and dependency are nega- 
tively related; this correlation is sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level in the 
anticipation condition. 

In understanding the results it 
should first be noted that, as in the 
high-positive conditions, the manipu- 
lation of anticipated interaction pro- 
duced no significant effects. Consider- 
ing the extremity of the self-ratings 
made by the high- and low-positive 
partners, it seems quite likely that the 
effectiveness of this manipulation was 
all but obscured. Since the data in 
both of the conditions are highly sug- 
gestive, a more powerful manipula- 
tion of this variable seems in order in 
further work. 

If it is assumed that the two low- 
positive groups reacted in much the 
same manner, how might the present 
results be interpreted? First of all, if 
the rationale is correct it would seem 
to be the case that feelings of pity for 
the partner elicited the increased em- 
phasis of personal shortcomings. Fur- 
ther support for this notion comes 
from the correlation between self- 
rating change and ratings of pity. 
Combining both groups, the correla- 
tion is .53 (p < .025), indicating that 
those who saw the partner as more to 

be pitied revealed more personal 
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shortcomings. One might thus suspect 
that subjects may have used the nega- 
tively phrased items to express pity 
and the positively phrased items to 
avoid the partner's dependency. How- 
ever, the relevant correlation between 
social attractiveness ratings and 
change on positive items was in the 

redicted direction but not significant 
r= —.16). 

It should finally be asked why posi- 
tively and negatively phrased items 
should be used differentially, both in 
these conditions as well as in the 
medium-positive anticipation condi- 
tion. At least one explanation would 
be that the differential usage depends 
entirely on the fact that the positive 
items dealt with different content 
areas than the negatively phrased 
items. In order to assess whether the 
experimental effects were dependent 
on specific item content, a Kuder- 
Richardson reliability test was con- 
ducted on the change scores for both 
groups of items. The resulting reliabil- 
ity coefficients were within acceptable 
standards (.85 for positive items and 
-TT for negative items), and indicate 
that the effects of the manipulations 
were general in scope rather than de- 
pendent on specific item content. 

A more important source of expla- 
nation for differential item usage in 
these conditions would seem to have 
to do with the subjective meaning 
attached to the use of positive and 
negative phrases about the self, In the 
medium-positive anticipation condi- 
tion a paraphrase of a subject’s 
thought might be, “I'll show you I'm 
human by revealing some of my nega- 
tive attributes, but I will retain my 
positive characteristics in order to 
show you that Iam attractive.” In the 
low-positive conditions, such a para- 
phrase might be, “I feel sorry for you 
so I will show you that I too have 
difficulties, but T will separate myself 
from you by showing you that I have 
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many good attributes.” In that the 
results for the two low-positive condi- 
tions and the medium-positive antici- 
pation condition were all similar, this 
approach would suggest an interest- 
ing possibility for further research: 
depending on the social context, simi- 
lar presentations may be used to com- 
municate quite discrepant information 
about the self. 


SUMMARY 


Female Ss faced a partner who was 
either self-centered, self-derogating, 
or who evaluated herself in an aver- 
age fashion, Half of the Ss in each of 
these groups anticipated further inter- 
action with the partner; half expected 
no further interaction. All Ss then 
made a number of self-ratings which 
were to be sent to their partner. As 
predicted, Ss rating themselves for the 
self-centered partner became more 
ositive in their self-ratings, and the 
self-derogating partner caused Ss to 
emphasize more negative self-charac- 
teristics. Contrary to prediction, the 
average partner caused Ss to empha- 
size more negative features of self 
when future interaction was antici- 
pated. Such modifications did not 
seem to depend on conscious media- 


tion. 
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Commentary 


You have seen a diversity of concepts being employed in the investiga- 
tion of Self-maintenance phenomena. Nothing is to be gained by trying 
to reduce them all to a single vocabulary at this point, but there is 
some value in pointing up relationships that exist among these concep- 
tual frameworks. For instance, all but Newcomb’s paper deal directly 
or indirectly with behavior of the “righting response” sort, maintained 
by negative reinforcement, 

The readings selected illustrate a rather wide assortment from a 
methodological point of view. Bloch and Cameron offer descriptive 
formulations about two syndromes or personality configurations; each 
formulation is derived from repeated experience with many individuals 
employing the same strategy of interpersonal integration. The method 
underlying them, then, is field observational of the clinical case study 
variety. Three other variants of observational techniques are repre- 


n to each of these studies de- 
serves your thoughtful rereading; you will see how f 


theoretical formulations must go before 
designed, how rigorously the evidence 
how difficult it is to desi 
to its task, 


ar descriptive- 
reasonable experiments can be 

tests such formulations, and 
gn an experimental test that seems adequate 


acceptance. Few 
which constantly 
must either find a 
and Cameron each 
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present a description of a kind of personality organization in which 
Self-operations are often unacceptable to others, because they strike 
others as manipulative and exploitative or threatening and destructive. 
The refusal of others, at some point in an interaction sequence, to 
remain in the integration results in constant change in the area of social 
relationships. Gergen and Wishnov try to tap in on the initial stages of 
Self-presentation in which an individual's tactics are adjusted or suited 
to effect smooth integration with the perceived other; success in choice 
of tactics, we might suggest, permits an integration to continue long 
enough for its potentially satisfying or unsatisfying outcomes to be 
discovered by both participants. This is suggested to us not only by 
experience in living but by Loehlin’s Aldous pair (Experiment II) 
programmed for positive interaction! 

Several studies touch on the question: Is anxiety always a bad thing? 
Each of us behaves daily as if anxiety were to be avoided or termi- 
nated, but what is its function over-all in an individual’s life? Does 
function/dysfunction on the personal criterion always correlate with 
function/dysfunction on the social criterion? Block and Thomas find 
that the failure to be sensitive to discrepancies between Self-notions 
and how others perceive one (in this case, the perception of others is 
reflected in MMPI profile) may be as bad for an individual in the long 
run as is the inability to handle such sensitivity. Anxiety is the conse- 
quence of awareness of, or fleeting attention to, such discrepancies. As 
such, it is a valuable signal to “do something” appropriate. 

Block and Thomas deal not only with the dimension of the fre- 
xperienced anxiety, but also with another dimension of 
alled ego control. In brief, they find that undercontrollers 
are relatively dissatisfied with Self and probably function poorly 
in relation to the social criterion. We might speculate that Donald 
Bloch’s delinquents are undercontrollers whose impulsive behavior 
does not pay off in the long run (by the social criterion), and whose 
Self-ideal of toughness and shrewdness as life strategies is discrepant 
from perceived Self when they are caught, or trapped in treatment. 
Should they succeed in a criminal way of life (e.g., become powerful in 
the national network of gambling), they would have developed suffi- 
cient control to land themselves in the functional area of the Block and 
Thomas curve. Newcomb’s subjects would appear to contain a large 
proportion of individuals who fall in this middle area of the Block and 
Thomas function: they have Self-notions of some consistency that 
function to integrate interpersonal ties in which the Self is confirmed 

d elaborated. Whether their attitudes are liberal’ or “conservative, 
she 92 flected in the attitudes have operated in selecting a mate 
the aues “7 lieu in which their worth as individuals is sustained in 
Ana g oe mei f others. Finally, Cameron’s report of para- 


erceptions 0 
the reflected percep Je of the overcontrolling end indicated in 


noid organization is an examp í 
the Block and Thomas data. The paranoid person does not change his 


quency of e 
personality c 
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behavior to fit the situation, but rather organizes his perceptions of 
others to justify his behavior, thus confirming his notions of both Self 
and Other. He typically has an extremely moralistic stance toward life, 
and sees himself as behaving in ways very close to this ideal. Informa- 
tion to the contrary is simply not processed. ; 
Three papers illuminate broad life patterns as a means of maintain- 
ing conditions for a stable Self: Bloch, Cameron, and Newcomb. 
Newcomb’s deserves special comment in this regard as a long-range 
study of a particular group in which attitudes are subjected to meas- 
urement, That is, from this paper we have some data confirming a 
continuity in Self-maintenance which we all assume but which is rarely 
measured, Attitudes, which are organizatio: 
tive behavior toward classes of social objec! 
complex, learned ways of ordering the world of experience, They imply 
tules for behavior, and thus simplify our decision-making problems in 
dealing with people and events in daily life. Attitudes about objects of 
significance to us are securely tied to notions of Self and the values we 
hold. Thus pressure to change an attitude has reverberations in the 
Self-structure, the extent of which depends upon the breadth and in- 
tensity of the value involved, Newcomb’s subjects have, on the whole, 
behaved in a Way consistent with this formulation. We can look at the 
early data he summarizes—changes during college—as indicating that 
people at this age vary in the degree to which their Self-notions, values, 
and attitudes are stable and well-articulated: some incorporate new 
experience and information in a way that results in reorganization, 
others in a way that confirms present organization. Of these two 
groups, a majority of the members of each, twenty years later, have 
maintained and elaborated end-of-college attitudes in a supportive 
social environment. We should expect that new experiences of major 
significance—e,g., marriage, child-rearing, community responsibilities, 
and the like—have added dimensions to their Self-organization, but in 
a way congruent with the Self of graduation time. The principal device 
for such Self-maintenance was the selectivity exercised in the choice of 


personal and social relationships—finding collaborative others, to use 
an earlier idea. 


ns of emotional and cogni- 
ts or events, are themselves 


y spell out broad life-strategies, but 


ng responses employed by delinquent 
and paranoid individuals, respectively. Secord et al 


perception of Self) is produced as an 
study, the experimental procedures place constraints upon the sub- 
jects’ choice of imbalance-reducing tactics. First of all, if the experi- 
menters were successful in recruiting only those subjects who had 
respect for a psychologist’s judgments, then these subjects would not 
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feel free to discard the information of the psychologist, no matter how 
discrepant it is from their Self-notions. Secondly, the design of the 
study prevents them from changing radically the desirability of the 
trait involved. Notice that in real life, each of these tactics is often 
useful: one can seek (and usually find) opinions that agree with one’s 
own and thus discredit a stranger’s contradictory opinion, and one can 
decide in any situation that a particular trait is quite irrelevant to one’s 
worth in that situation. As the authors point out, the precise way in 
which seeing the need in a friend works to reduce imbalance cannot be 
found in these data. Perhaps, as they suggest, it reduces the promi- 
nence of the need in the subject. Their second suggestion, that “asso- 
ciating a negatively valued object with a positively valued one reduces 
the magnitude of the negative valence,” is a possibility you met earlier 


in the Blandford and Sampson study (readings, Chapter 2). That one 


actively does something about such an imbalance is clearly demon- 


strated. ` 
While Secord et al. deal with a present threat to Self, Gergen and 


Wishnov deal with an anticipated setting in which the Self must be 
the data show, much that a person does in response to 
the impact of another may be done whether or not the individual 
consciously anticipates further encounters. We might say that simply 
perceiving another in a limited transaction is enough to “set” one’s Self- 
system for further interaction, to determine which aspects of the Self 
elevant to this other. More of this organizational programming 
occurs when encounter with the other is thought certain, particularly if 
the other presents himself in a medium- or low-positive light. We might 
speculate that the lack of difference when the other appears highly 
positive in Self-evaluation is the consequence of having reached the top 
of the scale (high-positive Self) in the initial encounter! The righting 
responses studied here cannot, at the outset, be firmly identified as 
maintained by positive or negative reinforcement; as we suggested 
earlier, they constitute getting certain behaviors ready to maintain an 
integration for some indefinite period of time. Ae as the other is 
seen as “socially attractive,” the individual is probably getting ready to 

ioy the encounter. However, in the case of others who are extremely 
ADY iva Self-esteem, one may anticipate threat to oneself. The 
m ie or self-satisfied person may make us anxious since he 


k feel lacking in confidence; so we muster behaviors, atti- 
a 
may make us t most attractive and confident sort to prevent 


ings of ou $ x 
tudes, and m other hand, a Self-derogating person is apt to 
such anxiety. ' wa responsible-for-him position, which may also be 
maneuver us mM et set to deny our aptitude for being 


: ang: we thus ise z 
anxiety-provoking; Y There R an alternative possibility: one’s own 
a pores elicited by threat to Self may lead one to 
with 


h a threat to others, when it can be anticipated. This 
g suc thy. In this case, the individual who sees the 


manifested. As 


may ber 


responsible 
experiences 
avoid posin 
is one aspect of empa 
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other as Self-derogating emphasizes his own weaknesses in order to 
avoid posing a threat to an uncertain or fearful other; conversely, see- 
ing a person as essentially invulnerable to threat, he makes himself 
that way (inasmuch as he can) in order to be a match for any threaten- 
ing aspects of the other. 

The perceptual and behavioral strategies described by Bloch for 
delinquents and by Cameron for paranoid individuals are all main- 
tained by negative reinforcement. Their primary function is to avoid 
the anxiety generated by another person gaining power over them (via 
affection) or in any other way casting doubt on preservation of a Self- 
notion of self-sufficiency. It is important to recognize that both of these 


orientations were shaped by particular (malevolent) environments, 
and, for the individual's purposes in thos 


how equal to the task of 


persistence. The priateness of each orienta- 


strategies or single traits, while the ot 
and put great constraint upon the i 
from the behavior of others, 


We suggested a few pages ago that you view G i { 
Pienaar ag y iew Gergen and Wishnov’s 


seriously, we can begin to i i 
> to interpe: 
and select better tactics for i ut nighe P Eveni 
You have been presented wi i : 


STRATEGIES OF SELF-MAINTENANCE 


which occurs whenever there is some stimulus to Self-definition or Self- 
righting. In Chapter 6 we will deal with the other side of the coin: 
those continuing behavioral strategies maintained primarily by inter- 
mittent positive reinforcement. We might think of them as strategies 
for Self-growth and enhancement. 
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6 


Manifestations of Self 


Suppose we think of the Self as a structured system, sufficiently 
differentiated to have what we may call central and less central 
structural parts. If we wish to see clear manifestations of the Self, we 
must look to those interpersonal integrations in which demands upon 
the individual to function are sufficiently important to him and, at the 
same time, extensive or varied enough to reveal the main structural 
lines of the Self. For example, the behavior of the individual interact- 
ing with a drugstore clerk in the purchase of a bottle of aspirin may not 
tell us much about his Self; in fact, what the behavior reveals will be so 
limited and brief that we would be hard put to know what it means in 
relation to the Self-system. However, what sort of person he is married 
to and how their marriage progresses, or what sort of work he does and 
with whom and how—both of these are continuing complex integra- 
tions with others that would permit us to make a more complex 
personality description and, by inference, to discern the main and 
subsidiary lines of Self-structure. 

We know, for instance, that certain patterns of interests and prefer- 
ences that characterized people who were productive and content in 
various occupations in the early forties still predict very well to 
occupational satisfaction of younger counterparts today. The person 
who has acquired a concept of himself as cautious, thorough, and 
desirous of knowing exactly how things stand is likely to find satisfac- 
tion as an accountant. One who sees himself as charming, able to 
influence others, energetic, and ambitious may find the work of sales- 
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man congenial. These are oversimplified descriptions of the manifesta- 
tion of Self in occupational choice, but their obviousness makes them 
good examples. To illustrate the extension of this notion in the indi- 
vidual case, let’s take a look at Bill. 

Very early in his training for life, Bill learned to value himself as 
someone who was orderly and co-operative and capable of following 
directions to the letter. His training was consistently biased in favor of 
this last attribute: he was reinforced only when he did follow direc- 
tions, and derogated when he departed from them. For instance, once 
his mother told him to stay in the house while she did some shopping. 
When she returned, she found that he had rearranged some of the 
furniture in a way that he thought would please her. She had a temper 
tantrum over the arrangement, pointing out how stupid it was and 
ending with, “I told you to stay in the house, not to mess around with 
everything in it!” This event happened in hundreds of forms; it was his 
mother’s style of response. She was not, however, a cruel or ungiving 
mother in many ways, so he had high stakes in learning those ways that 
she called co-operative which were, broadly speaking, affiliative. 

Bill was not only orderly, efficient, obedient, and co-operative; he 
also regarded others who were unlike him as “unco-operative or—at 
worst—“smart alecs.” When World War II broke out, Bill was drafted. 
His company commander noticed that Bill was an ideal soldier, suited 
to army discipline, and disapproving of those who were lax in disci- 
pline. He arranged a promotion for him. But at this higher level of 
responsibility, Bill’s lack of imagination resulted in a number of dif- 
ficulties, and his literal interpretations of regulations made those under 
him restive, These circumstances combined to make Bill uncomfortable 
in his position, When the war ended, he left the service with great 
relief, ‘ 

Back in his own town, Bill sought a job asa clerk in one of the larger 
bureaucratically-structured companies in the town. Just as his position 
of buck private had brought out the best in Bill, so did this job, and he 
was promoted over a period of ten years to manager of one of the 
offices. The promotion in this case, however, did not result in his 
reaching a position requiring independent decisions; he simply a 
responsible for the efficient functioning of the office for which eae 
were ample specific regulations. Moreover, in keeping thösennder him 
carryi ir j had to infringe upon the choice or 

ying out their jobs, he seldom i 
preference areas of his employees, as he had had to do as pa mre 
sergeant, so his relationships with those under him were nig a he 
enough. At this point Bill is quite satisfied with his ve rete 
economic progress. He is also married to an admirable, i relati y 
Opinionated, woman; he thinks of his marriage as a good” one since i 
is relatively free of strife. When his two children were small, he was 
surprised to find how difficult they were to “civilize,” but he thinks his 
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wife did a grand job of bringing them up to be orderly and co-opera- 
tive and considerate teen-agers. 

Notice that this description has brought out a couple of ways beyond 
occupational choice in which Bill’s “choices” are comfortable extensions 
of his Self-concept. His choice of a wife and his view of her as wife-and- 
mother, as well as his attitudes toward his children all reflect valued 
aspects of his Self. Moreover, as things have gone, job and marriage 
and family have all served to support and reinforce this picture; they 
furnish significant social reflection of this Self that permits it to 
continue to exist without marked change. 

The people one chooses to associate with, either as friends or as a 
marriage partner, are apt to be those who allow one to continue being 
the Self one thinks one is. Most of us tend to avoid others who inter- 
fere materially with our Self-concepts; if we cannot avoid them, we 
find some way—such as seeing them in an unfavorable light—to reduce 
the impact on ourselves of their perceptions of us. The example of Jim 
may make this clear. Jim grew up the only boy in a family of girls; his 
parents—and ultimately his sisters—valued this boy-child above all. Not 
surprisingly, he feels himself to be one of the most valuable people on 
earth. This Self-concept is manifest in the tremendous confidence he 
has in all he undertakes; since he is also quite intelligent, he is in fact 
good at many things. Interestingly, however, he seems unable to 
discriminate between what he is and what he is not good at doing! The 
few failures he has encountered are, in his interpretation, the result of 
malevolence on the part of others; in this perception his family, of 
course, agree and always have agreed. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that Jim chooses friends who are 
openly admiring of him, and is relatively indifferent to those whose 
behavior is either neutral or nonadmiring. As he has progressed in his 
profession, it is noticeable that he tends to befriend younger members 
of the profession to whom he gives both advice and sponsorship; 
friends among his peers-in-experience are few and more distant in 
their relationships with him. Jim has gained a great deal of satisfaction 
from his work, has been a productive member of his profession, and 
has been a reliable and helpful, if paternalistic, friend to many 
younger colleagues. He has been happily married for years to a much 
younger woman whose own Self-concept included, among other things, 
a feeling of inferiority to older men. You can see that all these chosen 
relationships support Jim’s Self-picture, in both main outline and 
detail. Looking at his colleagues in his own age group, we discover that 
those who were some years ago good friends of his now find him “hard 
to take”; he seems to have little interest in relationships with those who 
are independently competent and less expressive of undifferentiated 
admiration. 

Another example focuses squarely on marriage choice. Emily’s early 
life left her with a very clear feeling that she was not a very valuable 
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person and that she must work very hard in relationship to others to 
justify her own existence. As she reached adolescence, she did often get 
the feeling from her friends that she was intelligent and good-looking, 
but she could not shake the uncomfortable feeling that one day they 
would find out that she was not what they thought her to be. Emily 
married several times—twice she picked a mate who was struggling to 
support himself while he finished his training. She worked like the 
dickens to get these men through school—not only was she the bread- 
winner, but she also typed and edited their papers, and she admired 
them tremendously. Each time, shortly after the husband attained his 
degree and got his first professional job, the marriage somehow went 
on the rocks. 

_Then Emily met Bob who was already out of school and launched on 
his career, Bob saw himself as an “easy mark,” particularly for women; 
and he saw women as primarily interested in a man’s pocketbook. He 
had been married to a woman who was now confirming these related 
assumptions by “taking him” for a very large alimony and child support 
payment. So although he was doing well professionally, he had little 
money to spend and felt lonely and “cheated” when he met Emily. The 
first months of their courtship were extremely satisfying to both: Bob 
demanded and got repeated proof that Emily was giving instead of 
taking; Emily found someone whose suspicions and vulnerabilities 
required unlimited consideration and helpfulness on her part, which 
left her feeling almost valuable. They married, both continuing to 
work; and both began to explore a variety of rather expensive hobbies. 
Bob now had the money (because of their combined incomes) to do a 
number of things he had previously found no one to join him in doing, 
and Emily was eager to do whatever made Bob happy. 

The interesting thing about this example is that each of these people 
had Self-concepts which were, in many interpersonal integrations, 
dysfunctional or disruptive; the number of people with whom they 
could sustain a significant relationship was limited. But the final 
combination appears stable; the aspects of each Self which were 
Previously dysfunctional are necessary and functional in the current 
integration, This is also a good place to point out that the importance 
of the Self-system in a marital relationship is partially determined by 
our cultural expectations of marriage. In this society, marriage is held 
to be an association based upon affection and trust; thus the behavior 
of each marriage partner must reflect a perception of the lovableness 
and trustworthiness of the other. In a society which views marriage as 
an economic and biological arrangement to be made by parents, we 
Would not expect marital arrangements to reflect the Self-organization 
of the participants to the same degree. 

Some of the notions one has about one’s Self lend themselves to 


further elaboration or extension and thus can be manifested in an 


expanding variety of situations. We are talking here of persons whose 
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developmental careers have enabled them to acquire a flexible range of 
content for any given Self-concept, so that the occurrence of specific or 
restricted kinds of interpersonal interactions are not required for the 
manifestation of important Self-notions. Perhaps the following example 
will clarify this. 

Very early in life Paul acquired the concept of himself as competent 
in a variety of tasks ranging from childhood games to odd jobs around 
the house. As a young man he found he enjoyed taking on difficult tasks 
in the business to which he was attached. His competence was recog- 
nized and reinforced by promotions and pay raises. He found the chang- 
ing responsibilities challenging, and the sense of his competence en- 
larged. He was keenly aware of the stimulation that new problems to 
solve provided for him, and his own concept of his competence made it 
possible for him to seek situational changes rather than avoid them. At 
one point in his career he became engrossed with the problems con- 
fronting educational institutions; he gave up his position in business, 
entered training to become a teacher, and is now engaged in solving 
the problems of what makes teaching effective with a variety of 
students. 

We have discussed the manifestation of Self in such choices as 
occupation and friend-marital partner. In our society these are signifi- 
cant manifestations because, as we said earlier, occupation and marital 
choice involve a variety of Self-operations and these choices are 
significant commitments for most of us. Specific aspects of the Self 
may be manifested in more limited relationships as well. The groups 
with whom one affiliates may reveal important aspects of the Self, but 
such affiliations may also be determined by other factors, One may be 
active in the local Republican party because it is a manifestation of 
certain values and aspects of Self; but one may also be active in 
this organization because it is “good business.” Such determinants are 
difficult to separate in real life, partly because association with the 
Republicans and the business community over any period of time is apt 
to have a shaping influence on the Self, whatever the original deter- 
minants of the affiliation. 

Moreover, what any affiliation reveals about the Self of an individual 
is not transparent. Giving yearly to a church, for instance, may be an 
individual’s way of making his piety manifest, doing something that 
confirms his faith in his own eyes. Or the donation may be an extension 
of his notion that “churches, like schools, are worthwhile community 
institutions,” which is not a reflection of religious ties at all. Another 
example may be meaningful in these do-it-yourself times: an individual 
may have a workshop in which he does all sorts of projects either 
because he feels good and creative finding out what he can do, or 
because he values the notion of himself as competent to do those things 
a householder needs done, or because his competence stretches the 


family budget. 
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Depending upon the particular conditions of his particular life, an 
individual may have important notions of himself which come out in 
unwitting ways rather than in conscious choices. On the humorous side, 
let us relate a very tenacious Self-concept of physical appearance. Tom 
is a middle-aged man, tall but very heavy in a flabby way. He walks 
about and drapes himself around furniture, however, in the manner of 
a tall, lanky, bean-pole adolescent (or Western hero). The incongruity 
is difficult to describe, but suffice it to say that these poses are so closely 
associated in our society with bean-pole boys or Western heroes that 
their manifestation in this enormous individual borders on the gro- 
tesque. One day during a coffee break at work, a conversation began 
about body types and how one sees oneself. Tom said, “I've always 
been a tall skinny kid.” The tense of the verb he chose and his tone of 
voice so emphatically indicated his present view of himself that his 
friends found themselves unable to continue the topic! 

By now, you can probably recognize a multitude of stylistic attri- 
butes of personality that are probably significant indications of any 
individual’s Self, We have suggested that as a person matures the 
choices he makes which are significant to him are apt to reveal a good 
deal about his Self-notions. His stability in maintaining commitment to 
his choices is an index of the extent to which the resulting situation 
meets his Self-definition and sustains it. Some Self-concepts restrict, 
more than others do, the kinds of integrations that can be found and 


satisfyingly maintained. 


PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT AND DESCRIPTION 


In the introduction to Part II, when we spelled out the distinction 
between personality and Self utilized in this book, we commented 
briefly on the present status of assessment and prediction with respect 
to both constructs, We asserted that so far our best descriptions 
(meaning most useful for prediction) occurred when the oe 
tackled a relatively limited problem: What will this person do z : 
kind of situation? Ôr, how suitable is Y occupation for this student? (Or, 
will this patient benefit from psychotherapy? Even when the apan 
are limited in this way, prediction falls short of eee) : may 
seem discouraging to the layman, especially if he ana i hat the : Ps 
of scientific method work swiftly and accurately to yie arenes 
any questions. To the scientist, however, less than cm e _ = 
indicates that he has not yet asked all the questions oe ee = = : 
discovery of regularities. Moreover, if you will reca -o n a s 
with computor model interpersonal transactions, you wi aren m 
why the personality and social psychologist accept as rars - > 
per cent accurate prediction; a prediction about an individua > = 
accurate only if one knows completely the significant conditions he - 
encounter. Obviously, this is unknowable for any individual, and thus 
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An assessment 
procedure 


we must be prepared for the occurrence of unforeseen factors which do 
have determining power. 

Meanwhile, most psychologists consider it fruitful to pursue research 
that nails down quantifiable determinants that operate in many inter- 
action settings. Inasmuch as these are identified and their co-variation 
with other determinants is identified, we may be in a position to say 
quite useful things, even about the individual. For instance, suppose 
we know that X and Y conditions are particularly effective in promot- 
ing efficiency and creative problem solution in people who possess 
traits A, B, and C, but that the same conditions arouse anxiety and 
withdrawal (or sitting-tight) behavior in individuals possessing traits F, 
G, and A. To reach this kind of statement, we assess individuals who 
are in fact functioning (or at least holding down positions) in occupa- 
tions high in X and Y conditions. 

Such a study may proceed in this fashion. The assessor studies the 
conditions carefully to identify sources of X and Y types of pressures or 
demands, so that he can define operationally (point to) what he means 
by X and Y. He seeks the criterion of efficiency and creative problem- 
solving that is meaningful in this setting; there may be something as 
clear as production charts, or the assessor may have to identify 
effective individuals by the judgments of their associates, (It might 
surprise you to know that this latter approach is quite successful. In a 
setting where everyone has occasion to view the performance of 
everyone else, there tends to be high agreement among group mem- 
bers on both personality and performance attributes of any indi- 
vidual. The critical feature, of course, is the visibility of the criteria.) 

Having identified both conditions and criteria for effectiveness, the 
assessor turns to attributes of the performers. He may use personality 
measures, which imply description from the outside or comparison of 
an individual with others along some trait dimension. He may use self- 
descriptions of several varieties; two found useful in many settings are 
adjective check lists and Q-sorts. It is important to note that one is not 
“taking a person’s word” for his Self-attributes; one simply finds out 
what effective and ineffective individuals say about themselves. 
Whether or not this is what they feel probably varies with the situation 
in which they say it; or, perhaps, the intensity with which they cherish 
asserted attributes varies with the situation to which they are related. 

All this is data-gathering. Now the data must be processed by 
statistical rules that permit one to say: highly effective people show 
these traits, or say these things about themselves, more frequently than 
low-effective individuals. And vice versa: the low-effective people are 
not marked by an absence of traits or Self-statements, but by the 
presence of different traits and/or Self-statements, Obviously, the 
success of the outcome depends utterly on the adequacy of each step: 
if the criterion is poorly defined, one will not have sorted true highs 
and lows in effectiveness, and any differences in traits for the groups 
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selected will be meaningless. Similarly, if one has not accurately 
identified significant conditions (called X and Y above), or has failed to 
identify other significant conditions, the relationship between effective- 
ness and the personality or Self measures will be diluted (statisticians 
call this attenuation). And if the personality or Self measures used 
have been too restricted to elicit responses also related to the indepen- 
dent variables, no significant relationships will be found. An example 
of this last point may be useful. 

If I give you a 30-item questionnaire that measures, principally, the 
extent to which you have to cope with recurrent anxiety, I may be able 
to say something useful about your need and/or potential profit from 
psychotherapy, but very little about what kinds of grades you will get 
in school. If you hit the top of the scale (and this means you are very 
often anxious), I may be able to find this related to poor school 
performance—or poor performance almost anywhere else. But if you 
fall in the moderate to low end of the anxiety scale, there may be no 
relationship at all between this measure and your behavior in many 
field situations. So the assessor, taking a problem like the one we have 
sketched, must be careful to choose personality and Self measures that 
tap a wide range of variables related to personal functioning in order 
to maximize his opportunity to discover those attributes which are 
significantly related to performance on the criterion. 

You have already been exposed to a second approach to personality / 
Self description: the accumulated case study method that produced 
Bloch’s description of delinquents and Cameron’s description of the 
paranoid individual. You will soon have another by Daniels and 
Daniels on the “career fool.” This kind of description is tremendously 
useful whenever we are interested in identifying the cluster or con- 
figuration of attributes in an individual that has a predictable effect 
on his function with others. It has most often come out of clinical 
literature, not surprisingly, but you will also notice literary or journal- 
istic descriptions of this sort about people occupying certain roles in 


public life, For instance, during the brief period of John F. Kennedy’s 
Presidency one of the most striking attributes of the personnel in his 
administration was their combination of business-like expertise with 
energetic striving for conditions “in the national interest.” The gl 
Presented the President's staff as educators and doers, as well as 


thinkers and knowers, and found the combination of characteristics 


Unusually striking. 
For the psychologist, the l 
rely upon remote contemplation, bri 


tion. Usually the psychologist is invo | 
such individuals, roe in a helping role but not exclusively so. When 


i fre- 
he thinks he has identified some particular pattern or strategy 
quently employed by the individuals, he finds ways to test his hypoth- 
esis. For instance, the statement Bloch made about delinquents in 


accumulated case study method does not 
ght ideas, or extrasensory percep- 
Ived in repeated interactions with 
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group therapy who damned the therapist for not dispensing cigarettes 
(= he is a sadist) would also refuse to take therapy seriously for 
anything but getting cigarettes, if they were available ( = therapist is a 
sucker). This proposition has been wittingly or unwittingly tested and 
found to be valid by any number of group workers with delinquents. 
The tests of hypotheses are not necessarily contrived and run in a 
laboratory; they are part and parcel of the setting of interpersonal 
interaction. The psychologist may also, of course, find it useful to devise 
experiments to test some hypothesis. It has been found, for instance, 
that schizophrenic patients learn nonsense syllables faster when they 
are punished for errors; nonschizophrenic individuals generally learn 
such material faster when they are not punished but rather given 
continuous right-wrong information. The significance of this difference 
is not immediately obvious; it probably reflects, among other things, 
the failure of schizophrenics to anticipate positively reinforcing conse- 
quences from performance (here or in life) and their reliance on 
signals of threat to guide most of their behavior in avoidant directions. 

If you read any of the general references in the bibliography which 
are devoted to the study of particular groups (e.g, dope addicts, 
psychopaths, creative scientists) you will discover that much of the 
research that has turned up significant and measurable attributes of 
members of a group has grown out of ideas based on cumulative case 
study. Such ideas lead to the choice of conditions, criteria, and 
assessment procedures described above. It may also, hopefully, lead to 
the design of procedures for eliminating behavior disorders (discussed 
in Chapter 7) or the more efficient acquisition of desirable or useful 
traits (see Kolb in Chapter 2 readings). 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Initially we drew attention to the areas of living in which important 
aspects of the Self are apt to be manifest. It was pointed out that 
whether or not an attribute (or cluster of Self-notions) is functional 
depends in part upon the social milieu in which the individual func- 
tions, and particularly upon those individuals who collaborate closely 
with him. This discussion was aimed at indicating in concrete form the 
diversity of social settings which Support an equal diversity of indi- 
vidual personal organizations. 

Secondly, we discussed briefly (far from exhaustively) the nature of 
the assessment-description-prediction problem. This was not a do-it- 
yourself assessment procedure diagram, but a simple description of the 
logic underlying the psychologist’s approach to objective description. 
He may design a study to predict performance in a given setting or he 
may view many individuals with similar impact upon others; ultimately 
most good description is the result of both methods. 

As you move into the readings at the end of this chapter, you may 
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find it useful to recall that you have already encountered a number of 
readings that could have appeared at this point. Kolb’s study of 
underachievers tells you something about behaviors not in the reper- 
toire of these students, and suggests other behaviors that are common; 
these are manifestations of personality and Self. Lefcourt and Dember 
in Chapter 4, and almost all the readings in the last chapter, suggest 
Self-manifestations that are common to many or some people. As we 
suggested earlier, it is unlikely that anyone manifests a trait that is 
characteristic of no one else; our search is for a set of attributes and 
Self-notions from which anyone could be described or could describe 
himself. The individual’s uniqueness will lie in the cluster and organi- 
zation of his attributes and Self-notions. 


EDWARD E. SAMPSON 


Birth Order, Need Achievement, and Conformity 


Although Alfred Adler (1) suggested 
the importance of an individual's or- 
dinal position in the family, until re- 
cently, very little research had been 
conducted using ordinal position as an 
independent variable. A few years 
ago, Schachter (13) published a book 
in which he reported the interestin 
results of a series of studies on ordinal 
position, motivation, and behavior in 
social or experimental situations. In 
his work, Schachter suggested the hy- 
pothesis that first born individuals 
were more anxious and affiliatively 
dependent than later born persons. 
This suggests that the first born indi- 
vidual should be more prone to influ- 
ence by others; and, in fact, Schachter 
reports the findings of a study by 
Ehrlich that supports this hypothesis. 
Ehrlich found that first born males 
were less resistant in a social influence 
situation than later born males. 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 64, No. 2 (1962), 155-59. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the author. 
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The data reported in this paper de- 
rive from a series of three experi- 
ments, two of them directly concerned 
with social influence, the third more 
directly concerned with the need for 
achievement (n Ach),! As a routine 
part of each of these experiments, 
birth order data were obtained from 
each subject and analyzed in order to 
test the relationships between birth 
order and conformity in two experi- 
ments and birth order and n Ach in 
one experiment. 


METHOD 


Birth Order 


Information was obtained about the 
individual’s order of birth by a simple 
question on which each subject indi- 
cated whether he was the first born, 


1 The author wishes to thank John R. P. 
French, Jr. for his invaluable contributions 
in the first experiment, and Ernest Harburg 
for his collaboration in the third experiment, 
which he is now preparing for eventual pub- 
lication. 
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second born, etc. The data were clas- 
sified into two major groupings: first 
born versus later born. The former 
category consisted of first and only 
and first with sibs. The latter category 
consisted of all persons second born or 
later. For the analyses of this study, 
such factors as age distance between 
self and sibs or sex of nearest sibs 
were not controlled because of the 
small N. 


Experimental Situations 


i There were two experimental situa- 
tions which yielded data about con- 
formity and birth order. The first 
situation, A, consisted of an audience- 
type influence experiment in which a 
hired assistant, playing the role of a 
debator, sought to influence the sub- 
Ject to adopt the position which he 
advocated on an attitude issue about 
Russia and the United States. The 
experiment used a 2 x 3 design, with 
a condition of negative attraction to- 
wards the debator and one of neutral 
attraction. Within each of these, the 
ebator was a false-expert—that is, he 
based his influence on an assumed 
expertness which he actually did not 
possess; sought to control the subjects’ 
behavior—that is, he told the subjects 
that he possessed the ability to com- 
pletely determine their beliefs in this 
particular situation; or was neither— 
that is, the control groups. The meas- 
ures of conformity consisted of the 
direction and distance of the subjects’ 
change from their preinfluence to 
their postinfluence position. 

The second experimental situation, 

> consisted of a four-man group 
working in separate cubicles on a 
simple performance task. The task in- 
volved drawing circles with dots in 
the middle for a series of 10-second 
trials. During the course of the experi- 
ment, an individual assumed to be the 


leader of this four-man group gave 
instructions to the subjects to increase 
their performance. The leader prom- 
ised rewards for conformity to his in- 
structions to half the groups and 
threatened fines for nonconformity to 
the other half. The rewards and fines 
consisted of points given or taken 
away, the points being worth money. 
The group leader also gave each sub- 
ject his evaluation of their perform- 
ance on the task. Upon receiving his 
group leader's evaluation, each sub- 
ject was asked to record his own per- 
sonal evaluation on the same scale 
employed by the group leader. The 
measure of conformity in this situa- 
tion consisted of the discrepancy be- 
tween the subjects own personal 
evaluation and the group leader's 
evaluation of his performance. Thus, 
as with the conformity measure in 
Situation A, this involved a judg- 
mental or cognitive conformity rather 
than an action conformity. 

The third experimental situation, C, 
gave information about birth order 
and n Ach. It consisted of a digit- 
symbol task given to groups of per- 
sons premeasured on n Ach and test 
anxiety. The major concern in this 
situation was to determine differences 
in digit-symbol performance between 
persons motivated by the need to 
achieve as compared with persons 
motivated to avoid failure. 


Subjects 

In Experimental Situation A, in- 
volving an attitude issue about Russia 
and the United States, there were 88 
female subjects obtained from intro- 
ductory psychology courses at the 
University of Michigan. In Experi- 
mental Situation B, involving four- 
man groups, there was a total of 116 
male subjects obtained from recruits 
at the Coast Guard base in Oakland, 
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TABLE | 


The Relation between Birth Order and 


the Need for Achievement 


Birth order 


Birth order 


Total First Later Total First Later 
High n Ach 23 7 High Ach-Low TAQ 13 2 
Low n Ach 15 16 Low Ach-High TAQ 6 9 

x? = 4.052 p = .05 by 
p< .05 Fisher’s 
exact test 
Males 
Highn Ach 12 3 High Ach-Low TAQ 6 0 
Low n Ach 9 7 Low Ach-High TAQ 3 3 
x? = 1.038 
Females 
High n Ach 11 4 High Ach-Low TAQ 7 2 
Low n Ach 6 9 Low Ach-High TAQ 3 6 
2 


x? = 2.178 


a Corrected for continuity. 


California. The final set of subjects in 
Experimental Situation C consisted of 
31 males and 30 females who were 
members of an undergraduate social 


psychology class at the University of 
Michigan. 


Measurement of n Ach 


n Ach was measured by the projec- 
tive French (6) Test of Insight.2 Test 
anxiety was measured by the Mandler- 
Sarason test anxiety items (11). These 
measures were obtained only on per- 
sons in Experimental Situation C. The 
inclusion of the measure in test anx- 
iety enables a further refinement to be 
made of n Ach and fear of failure. 
Subjects above the median on n Ach 
and below the median on test anxiety 
constitute one “pure” group in con- 
trast to the subjects below the median 
on n Ach and above it on test anxiety. 
This is the type of breakdown sug- 
gested by Atkinson (2, 3). 


2 Ernest Harburg coded the projective test 
data measuring n Ach. 


RESULTS 3 


Birth Order and n Ach 


The analyses presented in Table 1 
permit us to look at the achievement 
measure alone and the split involving 
both achievement and anxiety (Ex- 
perimental Situation C). For the total 
sample of both men and women, 
there is a significant tendency for first 
born persons to have a higher need 
for achievement than later born per- 
sons. This relation is supported in the 
finer breakdown, employing both the 
measure of achievement and the 
measure of anxiety. Both of these rela- 
tionships are significant at the .05 
level. The trend of the relationship is 
the same for both males and females 
taken as separate groups, but is not 
Statistically significant (y2 = 1,03 for 
the males; x? = 2.17 for the females). 
There is, however, a slight, nonsignifi- 


3 All statistical tests are two-tailed, as we 
have no firm basis for making specific direc- 
tional predictions. 
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cant indication that this relationship is 
stronger for females than for males. 


Birth Order and Conformity 


Experimental Situations A and B 
each involved an influence situation in 
which we could measure the conform- 
ity or resistance of first and later born 
persons. Table 2 presents the relevant 


TABLE 2 


The Relation between Birth Order of Females 
and Resistance to Influence on an 
Attitude Issue 


Birth order 


First Later 
Low resistance to 
influence 18 28 
High resistance to 
influence 24 17 


x2 = 3.60, p < -10 


data from Experimental Situation A. 
The statistical test is significant at the 
-10 level, with the direction of the 
relationship suggesting that first born 
persons have higher resistance to in- 
fluence than later born persons.’ This 


finding is directly opposite to that 
Ehrlich has reported by Schachter 


(13), but his subjects were males. 

l Although the sample on which 
these conformity data were obtained 
deg the same as that on which the n 

ch data were obtained, the groups 
ny 

ke Because Experimental Situation A em- 
paved an experimental division of groups 
hs those having a neutral debator and those 
having a disliked debator, we conducted an 
Ca of birth order and conformity within 
tie two major groupings. For both those 
dns a neutral debator and those having @ 
disliked debator, there is an indication (not 
Statistically significant, however) that later 
born persons are less resistant than first born 
Persons. This finding is consistent with the 


ndings reported in Table 2 for the total 
sample. 


being compared in each are female 
undergraduate college students at the 
University of Michigan, and are, thus, 
a relatively homogeneous sample. If 
we look at these results on conformity 
and the results on n Ach, we note that 
they are consistent, but only the 
former approaches significance. That 
is, in general, first born females are 
more resistant in a social influence 
situation and tend to be higher in the 
need for achievement than later born 
females. 

Table 3 presents the data from Ex- 
perimental Situation B on birth order 
and conformity for the Coast Guard 
recruits under conditions of reward 
and fine, The direction of the differ- 
ences in conformity is the same within 
reward and fine, with first born being 
more conforming than later born. The 
differences were significant, however, 
only in the reward conditions (p = 
.06). A comparison of first and later 
born persons on their conformity in 
the six experimental conditions of the 
study supports the overall finding. In 
six out of six groups, the first born are 
more conforming than the later born. 
This finding is directly opposite to our 
preceding findings from Experimental 
Situation A, but is quite consistent 
with the Ehrlich findings. 


TABLE 3 

The Relation between Birth Order of Males 
and Resistance to Acceptance of the 
Group Leader's Evaluation® 


Birth order 
First Later t 


5.67 —-1.86° 


3.62 
5.07 5.88 88 


Reward conditions 
Fine conditions 


a The measure reported is the mean dis- 
crepancy between the group leader’s evalu- 
ation of the subject's performance and the 
subject’s own evaluation of his performance. 

° Significant at .06 level. 
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DISCUSSION 


We have presented a series of re- 
sults which suggest that (a) first born 
females are more resistant to social 
influence than later born females and 
(b) first born males are less resistant 
to social influence than later born 
males. There is also a slight, but non- 
significant, indication that first born 
females have a higher need for 
achievement than later born females 
and that this relationship between 
birth order and need for achievement 
is stronger for the females than for the 
males. 

Although the influence situations on 
which these data were obtained were 
different, we shall make the working 
assumption that there is sufficient 
comparability to permit us to draw 
certain conclusions about the impor- 
tant interactions between birth order, 
sex, and conformity. 

In attempting to explain the origi- 
nal data relating birth order and con- 
formity, Schachter (13) made the as- 
sumption that the first born person 
who gets dethroned by later born sibs 
will be anxious about losing his posi- 
tion and losing the love of his paents, 
and would, thus, be oriented towards 
seeking attention, approval, and sup- 
port from others. One could further 
assume that the first-and-only child— 
who by definition does not get de- 
throned by later sibs—is still involved 
in approval seeking behavior that has 
its source in the typically intense de- 
pendent relationship that parents 
form with an only child. The parents 
here may become the major source of 
support and approval, and anxiety 
over not pleasing them may become 

articularly intensified in the first-and- 
only child. Assuming this approval 
seeking, dependent behavior general- 
izes, one would expect the first born 


to conform more in a social influence 
situation than the later born. These 
assumptions are consistent with the 
Ehrlich data and with our data on 
males from Experimental Situation B, 
in which we find first born males less 
resistant (more conforming) to social 
influence than later born males, 

However, we have reported another 
set of data—that involving the fe- 
males from Experimental Situation A, 
which suggest that the first born fe- 
male is more resistant to influence 
than the later born female. Thus, al- 
though the data from Experimental 
Situations A and B and our data and 
Ehrlich’s are not strictly comparable, 
one could infer from the available 
data that the first born female is more 
independent and resistant to influence 
than the first born male. Accepting for 
the moment the validity of this infer- 
ence, let us look at some possible as- 
sumptions one could make to explain 
it, as well as other research findings 
relevant to these assumptions. 

One assumption relates early train- 
ing in independence to the develop- 
ment of the need for achievement, 
and from this, to resistance to influ- 
ence. Winterbottom (15) reports a re- 
lationship between early training in 
independence and the development of 
need for achievement. Krebs (9) 
offers further data on this point, al- 
though his correlation between inde- 
pendence training and n Ach was not 
significant. The picture becomes more 
complex when we look at findings re- 
lating the need for achievement with 
conformity. McClelland’s (10) analy- 
sis of the Asch data suggests a relation 
between high n Ach and indepen- 
dence from influence. Winterbottom 
reports that subjects high in n Ach less 
frequently asked for help in a puzzle 
solving situation. Krebs finds that sub- 
jects with the most intense orientation 
towards achievement are the most re- 
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sistant to opinion change. He also 
finds that there is greatest conformity 
when achievement is low and inde- 
pendence training is late. Similarly, 
Walker and Heyns (1956, unpub- 
lished) find an inverse relation be- 
tween achievement and conformity. 
This rather neat picture is somewhat 
complicated by the work of Samelson 
(12) who finds that n Ach and social 
approach interacted with the experi- 
mental treatment, producing higher 
conformity under some conditions for 
persons high in the need for achieve- 
ment. In support of this finding, Bur- 
dick (4) suggests that the indepen- 
dent, achievement oriented person 
should conform in situations in which 
he perceives conformity as leading to 
achievement, Í 

It seems fair to conclude that in 
general there is a positive relationship 
between early training in indepen- 
dence and the strength of need for 
achievement, but the apparent posi- 
tive relationship between high n Ach 
and resistance to influence may be 
altered under certain conditions, as 
when conformity leads to achieve- 
ment, 

Applying these assumed relation- 
ships between early training in inde- 
pendence, development of the need 
for achievement, and resistance to 
influence to the interpretation of our 
data, we suggest that the first born 
female is involved in rearing later 
born sibs (8), and that this involve- 
ment gives the first born female more 
training in independence than the 
first born male. This independence 
training for the first born female could 
lead to a higher need for achievement 
and eventually to greater resistance in 
a social influence situation. 

Another related assumption One 
could make involves the differential 
significance and timing of indepen- 
dence training for males and for fe- 
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males. The nature of the family situa- 
tion is such that the young girl is 
being introduced to her adult role at 
an earlier age than the young boy. 
“Helping mother around the house” is 
more a part of the girl’s later role than 
it is a part of the boy’s later adult role. 
Here we are assuming that the first 
born male, although expected to as- 
sume some forms of responsibility in 
helping around the house, generally is 
not expected to be as responsible a 
person in these home activities as is 
the female, because these do not form 
an important part of his later adult 
role. His later responsibilities will lie 
within an occupational role in which 
he is still too young to be expected to 
form responsible behavior patterns. 
Some of these assumptions are sup- 
ported by Koch’s (8) data in which 
she reports that generally girls are 
seen as more responsible than boys, 
and first born girls are rated higher in 
leadership (perhaps an indication of 
greater independence) than are first 
born boys. Koch, however, employed 
controls on sex of sibs and sib age 
separation, two conditions that were 
shown to interact significantly with 
birth order in effecting other variables 
such as leadership, ambition, etc. 

We may now add to this picture 
another link in our chain of assump- 
tions. Although the first born male 
and the first born female may be con- 
cerned over dependency and may be 
involved in seeking parental approval 
and love, the first born female initially 
has greater pressures than the male to 
develop responsibility as part of her 
role. She can handle both the needs to 
get parental approval and these pres- 
sures by the same activity: that is, by 
developing responsibility, she is re- 
ceiving the approval of her parents. 
This does not mean that the male is 
not approved for exhibiting indepen- 
dent, responsible behavior. It does 
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mean, however, that the parents ex- 
pect greater responsibility at an earlier 
age from the female, apply greater 
pressures to the female to show it, and 
express greater approval when she ex- 
hibits such responsible, independent 
behavior. Consistent with this is Tud- 
denham’s (14) finding that in general 
girls are more approved by elders and 
peers than are boys. 

What we are suggesting by our as- 
sumptions is that both the significance 
of the independence training and the 
timing of such training differ for the 
first born females as compared with 
first born males. Training in indepen- 
dence is more significant for the fe- 
male and occurs at an earlier age than 
for the male. 

Although one generally thinks of 
females as being more dependent 
than males, we are suggesting that the 
first born female is more independent 
and has a higher need for achieve- 
ment than the first born male;. and 
this independence results in greater 
resistance in a social influence situa- 
tion on the part of the first born fe- 
male as compared with the first born 
male. Without an analysis of birth 
order, the results from the work of 
Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, 
Meissner, and Wapner (16) which 
suggests that females are more field 
dependent than males, and the work 
of Crutchfield (5) which suggests that 
females conform more than males, 
cannot be directly integrated into our 
own scheme. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Crutchfield reports that 
with a sample of older females, he 
gets a whole range of conformity and 
resistance, with the general trend 
showing the females to be more resis- 
tant to influence than the adult male 
sample. It is also interesting to note 
that in a replication of Witkin’s work 
(7), there is no significant difference 
between males and females on some 


of the tests on which Witkin et al. 
originally reported a difference. Thus, 
the picture that females are more de- 
pendent and conforming than males is 
itself more complex than originally 
thought, as some studies, including 
our own, suggest that some females 
are more resistant than some males. It 
would be of interest to reanalyze the 
data of Crutchfield, Witkin, and 
Gruen, controlling the apparently im- 
portant variable of birth order. 

The above set of assumptions pro- 
vides a source for deriving additional 
hypotheses which are testable in a 
more systematic research project. For 
example, one would expect (a) the 
first born female to have greater re- 
sponsibility demands from her parents 
than the first born male, (b) parents 
to perceive early responsibility as be- 
ing more important for the first born 
female child than for the first born 
male child, and (c) the first born fe- 
male to be more resistant to social 
influence than the first born male. We 
have inferred support for this third 
hypothesis from our data. However, a 
strict test of that hypothesis would 
involve placing males and females 
into the same influence situation and 
measuring their resistance to in- 
fluence. 


SUMMARY 


The combined results from three 
separate studies using three separate 
samples of subjects suggest the follow- 
ing three conclusions: first born per- 
sons have a higher need for achieve- 
ment than later born persons; first 
born females exhibit greater resistance 
to influence than later born females; 
and first born males exhibit less resis- 
tance to influence than later born 
males. 

These findings are taken to be con- 
sistent with a set of assumptions that 
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the first born female is more signifi- 
cantly involved in independence train- 
ing than the first born male. This early 
independence training produces a 
greater need for achievement and 
leads to greater resistance to influence 
for the first born females. First ordinal 
position for the male, on the other 
hand, produces greater affiliative de- 
pendency and leads to greater con- 
formity in an influence situation. 
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WILLIAM T. SMELSER 


Dominance as a Factor in Achievement 
and Perception in Cooperative 


Problem Solving Interactions’ 


The first part of this study relates 
different pairings of dominant and 
submissive males, interacting under 
various role assignments, with their 
joint achievement in a cooperative 
problem solving situation. The second 
part investigates the relationship of 
these different pairings to the per- 
ceived dominance of the self and the 
partner. 

The thesis is advanced that differ- 
ent combinations of dominant and/or 
submissive individuals achieve more 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 62, No. 3 (1961), 535-42. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the author. 

1 This paper is based on a dissertation 
submitted to the Department of Psychology, 
University of California, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirement of the Ph.D. The writer 
wishes to express his appreciation for their 
help to Rea Tuddenham, Edwin Ghiselli, 
Harrison Gough, Frederick Tyler, and Ly- 
man Porter. 


or less successfully according to the 
pair-combination as well as the condi- 
tions of assignment of dominant or 
submissive roles, and that it is possible 
to predict differential success among 
these permutations according to hy- 
potheses derived from personality 
theory. 

The hypotheses are derived from 
Sullivan’s (12) general assumption 
that a person’s modes of relating to 
others are functional in that they en- 
able him to maintain anxiety at a min- 
imum. Interpersonal situations that 
permit, or encourage, the use of a 
salient interpersonal technique, such 
as dominance or submission, give rise 
to less anxiety than situations that do 
not. The experiencing of anxiety dis- 
rupts cognitive functioning and leads 
to a less effective performance in a 
task. Hence, there should be greater 
achievement when persons are per- 
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mitted or encouraged to assume habi- 
tual modes of relating. 

In spite of the explicitness and the- 
oretical importance of this reciprocal 
aspect of interpersonal theory, few ex- 
perimental studies have been con- 
cerned with it. Leary (8), employing 
dominance as one of his central vari- 
ables, posits a reciprocal theory of 
interaction. In Mann's (9) review of 
the studies of the relation of person- 
ality and performance in small 
groups, he did not report any studies 
considering the relationship between 
interacting individuals differing in 
dominance and the influence of this 
relation upon either the nature of 
group achievement or mutual percep- 
tion. Tuma (14) found that dissimi- 
larity in dominance between therapist 
and client, regardless of the direction 
of the difference, correlated highly 
with rated improvement in a counsel- 
Ing situation. 

The following four hypotheses are 
based on a theoretical prediction of 
differences, among different pairings 


TABLE | 


Pairings of Dominant and Submissive Subjects and C 
s (10 pairs in each group) 


of Role Assignment: 


Group 
A Dominant subject 


submissive subject assigned 


role. 
B Dominant subj 


interact with no role assignment. 


C One domi 
role; othe 
missive role. 


D One submissive subject assi; 
other submissive su 


role; 
submissive role. 


E Two dominant subjects interac 


assignment. 
F Two submissive su 
role assignment. 
G Dominant subject a 
submissive subject 


Description of interaction 
est Se 
assigned dominant role; 


assigned dominant role. 


of male subjects under specified con- 
ditions of role assignment, in achieve- 
ment in a cooperative task situation. 
Table 1 describes the seven different 
groupings and the interaction and the 
role assignments, when such assign- 
ments were made. The predicted rank 
orders of achievement of the groups 
involved in each of the four hypothe- 
ses are presented in Table 2. 
Hypothesis 1 compares Groups A, 
B, and G. Following Sullivan (12), the 
pairings in Group A perform the most 
productively, since each member of 
the pair has a salient interpersonal 
technique explicitly requested by the 
experimenter as well as “pulled for” 
by the behavior of the partner. The 
pairs of dominant and submissive sub- 
jects comprising Group B interact 
under somewhat less optimal condi- 
tions, since these pairs lack the con- 
gruent role assignments of the pairs in 
Group A. The pairs of dominant and 
submissive subjects in Group G inter- 
act with an assignment of roles con- 
trary to their preferred modes, which 


onditions 


Code 


submissive 


D:d-S:s 

ect and a submissive subject 
D:x-S:x 

nant subject assigned dominant 

r dominant subject assigned sub- 
D:d-D:s 

igned dominant 

bject assigned 
S:d-S:s 

t with no role 
D:x-D:x 

bjects interact with no 
S:x-S-x 

ssigned submissive role; 
D:s-S:d 
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TABLE 2 


Hypotheses of Rank Order of 
Achievement of Groups 


Predicted rank order 


Hypothesis of achievement 
1 A>B>G 
2 B>E>F 
3 C>D>E>F 
4 A>B>C>D>E>F>G 


arouses anxiety and disrupts achieve- 
ment. 

Hypothesis 2 compares Groups B, 
E, and F. Paired dominant subjects 
(Group E) do not interact under as 
optimal conditions as do the pairs in 
Group B, since each member of the 
paired dominant subjects interacts so 
as to induce submissive behavior in 
his partner, who is also a dominant 
subject. The paired subjects in Group 
E were predicted to perform more 
successfully than the paired submis- 
sive subjects in Group F, since domi- 
nant subjects are hypothesized to be- 
have in the pursuit of satisfaction 
rather than security, and thus to be 
more at ease with each other and 
themselves than the paired submissive 
subjects, Sullivan (12) considered the 
power motive as one of the pursuits of 
satisfaction, rather than security. In- 
dividuals lacking in dominance may 
have found it necessary to dissociate 
the expression and/or awareness of 
this motive. 

Hypothesis 3 compares Groups C, 
D, E, and F. The prediction involves 
the differential achievement of two 
different pairings (two dominant sub- 
jects interacting and two submissive 
subjects interacting), each under two 
conditions (no role assignments and 
assignment of the dominant role to 
one subject and assignment of the 
submissive role to the partner). The 
predicted rank order of achievement, 


by groups, is C, D, E, and F, since it 
was hypothesized that pairings with 
role assignment perform more suc- 
cessfully than comparable pairings 
with no role assignment, and further, 
that the paired dominant subjects 
would perform more successfully than 
paired submissive subjects “under 
comparable conditions. For a domi- 
nant subject to relinquish a dominant 
role should produce less anxiety than 
for a submissive subject to assume a 
dominant role. In Sullivan’s (12) 
terms, it is less disruptive to modify a 
mode of attaining satisfaction (domi- 
nant role) than it is to modify a secu- 
rity operation (submissive role). 

Hypothesis 4 is not independent of 
the other three hypotheses, but com- 
pares achievement among all seven 
groups. The predicted rank order cor- 
responds to the alphabetical ordering 
of the groups, ie., Group A is pre- 
dicted to be the most successful and 
Group G the least successful. Hypoth- 
eses 1 and 3 are independent, since 
their predictions do not involve any 
common groups. Hypothesis 2 has one 
group (Group B) in common with Hy- 
pothesis 1 and it has two groups in 
common with Hypothesis 3 (Groups E 
and F). 


METHOD 


The subjects were all male volun- 
teers enrolled in either Military Sci- 
ence or Air Science at the University 
of California, Berkeley. Since enroll- 
ment in the university armed forces 
training program is compulsory, this 
group afforded a broad sampling of 
university undergraduate men. The 
total number of subjects who volun- 
teered was 748. Participation in the 
experiment was credited as an excuse 
from one military drill period. 

Before requesting volunteers, the 
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students were administered a short 
form of Gough’s California Psycholog- 
ical Inventory (CPI), which contained 
the Dominance (Do), Social Respon- 
sibility, and Self-Control scales (7). A 
vocabulary test (13) was administered 
at the conclusion of the personality 
test. The subjects for the experiment 
were selected from the extremes of 
the distribution of the Do scores. The 
mean of this distribution was 28.5 
(SD,6.5) which is quite similar to 
Gough’s (7) standardization group 
mean of 28.5 (SD,6.0). A subject scor- 
ing 34 or above was defined as domi- 
nant; a subject scoring 23 or below 
as submissive. The raw scores of 34 
and 23 correspond to Gough's T 
Scores of 110 and 92, respectively, on a 
scale with a mean of 100 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 10. 


Experimental Situation 


_ The interaction of the paired sub- 
Jects involved the joint operation of 
two model railroad trains. The appa- 
ratus was that employed by Ghiselli 
and Lodahl (6). The main track was 6 
feet in diameter, and had two bypass 
Sidings by which the two trains could 
eave and enter the main track. The 
two subjects sat on high stools to op- 
erate their respective control panels, 
which were 3 feet high, on the same 
level with the tracks, The left half of 
each control panel contained switches 
that supplied power to different 
numbered sections of the track. The 
Tight half of each control panel con- 
tained several controls: direction and 
Speed of the trains, switches to and 
from the sidings, and a master control 
Switch, The subjects were thus able to 
Control the speed, direction, and route 
of each train, Carelessness by either 
Subject in operation of his switches 
Could obstruct the efforts of the part- 
ner in operating his train. 


Procedure 


Before the instructions for opera- 
tion of the trains, the subjects were 
introduced, both as a matter of social 
convention, and also to determine 
whether the subjects were acquainted 
with each other. Subjects previously 
acquainted were not included in the 
results. Subjects from Military Science 
and Air Science were not mixed in the 
pairings. The instructions for opera- 
tion of the two trains were given dur- 
ing the first 20 minutes. Both trains 
were operated by the experimenter at 
this time, and both control panels 
were equally employed for demon- 
stration. The subjects were permitted 
to ask questions during the demon- 
stration. They were allowed 3 minutes 
to discuss the operation of the trains 
before the first trial. 

The role assignments, when given, 
were given just prior to the first trial. 
In the following example, “X” is as- 
signed the dominant role and “Y” is 
assigned the submissive role. 


Mr. X, your train will be the passenger 
train, and Mr. Y, your train will be the 
freight. Mr. X, you are the dispatcher and 
you will arrange and order the solutions 
to the problem, and Mr. Y, your task is 
to carry out, on your board, Mr. X’s di- 
rections. Remember, Mr. X, you are to 
plan and organize the solutions, while 
both of you are to carry out the opera- 
tions of the trains on your respective 
boards. Mr. Y, your function is to carry 
out as well as you can the directions of 
Mr. X. You are permitted to make sug- 
gestions, but the final decision rests with 
Mr. X. Do you have any questions? 


Task 

At the start of the first trial, the 
passenger train was on one siding, 
pointed so as to move counterclock- 
wise around the track. The freight 
train was on the main track, pointed 
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so as to move clockwise around the 
track. The prescribed route for the 
passenger train was different from the 
route for the freight, so that the sub- 
jects frequently operated the switches 
to the sidings. Each subject was re- 
sponsible for the operation of the as- 
signed train. The subjects’ task was to 
complete as many mutually complete 
trips as possible around the track in a 
3-minute trial period. There were six 
3-minute trials, with a 1-minute rest 
period between each trial. The trains 
were not run simultaneously. The sub- 
jects were free to communicate with 
each other during the entire proce- 
dure, but could not ask the experi- 
menter for directions once the first 
trial had begun. 

The achievement score for a given 
trial was the number of mutually 
complete trips around the track, e.g., 
if one subject made 8 trips and his 
partner made 5, the achievement 
score for that trial was 10. The maxi- 
mum possible score for a given trial 
was 32. After the last trial, each sub- 
ject checked Leary’s (8) Interper- 


TABLE 3 


sonal Check List (ICL) twice: as he 
saw himself and as he saw his partner. 
This 128-item check list can be scored 
for dominance. The entire procedure 
lasted one hour. 


RESULTS 


Achievement 


Groups A through G were first com- 
pared on age, the Responsibility and 
Self-Control scales of the CPI, and 
verbal intelligence. No significant 
differences between any of the seven 
groups on any of these variables were 
found. The means and standard devi- 
ations of achievement scores for 
Groups A through G on Trials 1 
through 6 and the sums of trials are 
presented in Table 3. 

Table 4 contains the results of test- 
ing Hypothesis 1. The analysis of vari- 
ance employed was that recom- 
mended by Edwards (4) when there 
are repeated measurements of the 
same subjects. Before any of the anal- 
yses of variance were performed, 


Means and Standard Deviations of Achievement for 
Trials | through 6 and Sums of Trials 


Trials 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 Sums 
A M 189 23.9 26.8 29.8 30.3 30.8 160.4 
SD 70 53 54 21 28 20 19.0 
B M 141 19.8 25.7 26.2 26.7 28.7 141.2 
SD 67 55 40 60 55 44 20.1 
C M 154 23.2 27.4 27.7 28.8 30.8 153.3 
SD 75 56 43 65 54 16 187 
D M 136 20.4 22.5 264 29.2 30.8 142.9 
SD TI TO 81 45 30 20 228 
E M 12.0 20.3 20.7 269 266 29.2 142.0 
SD 87 68 35 42 60 33 23.0 
F M 10.0 181 21.2 241 27.3 29.5 130.2 
SD 69 67 40 78 44 25 138 
G M 7.3 148 15.9 22.4 276 284 116.4 
SD 57 49 70 51 24 49 135 
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TABLE 4 
Analysis of Variance for Hypothesis | 


Source df MS F 
Between Groups 
A, B, G 2 811.02 13,91°°° 
Between Trials 1 
through 6 5 1,081.78 47.85°°° 


Trials X Groups 10 56.56 2.50°° 


Between subjects 


in same group 27 58.31 
Pooled subjects 
Xx Trials 135 22.61 
Total 179 
oo 
p =.01. 
-eS S001, 


Bartlett’s test of homogeneity was 
performed, which proved to be insig- 
nificant in all cases. 

There is a highly significant differ- 
ence in achievement between Groups 
A, B, and G. Inspection of Table 3 
shows that Group A was more produc- 
tive than Group B, which in turn was 
more productive than Group G. The 
significant mean square between trials 
indicates a marked increase in per- 
formance across trials for all three 
groups. The significant interaction of 
trials by groups reflects the initial 
higher achievement and greater rapid 
improvement in performance of 
Groups A and B over Group G. The 
analysis of variance confirms Hypoth- 
esis 1, 

_ The results of another simple analy- 
Sis of variance to test Hypothesis 2 are 
Presented in Table 5. The hypothesis 
Was not confirmed, since the mean 
Square between Groups B, E, and F 
Was not significant, and the empirical 
ordering by achievement was E, B, 
then F, instead of B, E, then F as 
Predicted. Thus paired dominant sub- 
Jects (Group E) outperformed paired 

Ominant and submissive subjects 
Group B), who in turn outperformed 
Paired submissive subjects (Group F jA 


The mean square between trials was 
again highly significant, a finding at- 
tributable to the increasing achieve- 
ment with successive trials for all 
three groups. 

A complex analysis of variance was 
performed to test Hypothesis 3, since 
the two variables of pairings and role 
assignments were each varied in two 
ways. The results are presented in 
Table 6. The empirical rank order of 
the four groups was C, D, E, then F, 
which corresponds to the predicted 
rank order. The mean squares be- 
tween pairings and between role as- 
signments were both significant. The 
results confirm Hypothesis 3. The 
mean squares between trials were 
again significant. 

Hypothesis 4 predicted the rank 
order in achievement of all seven 

oups. The predicted rank order was 
alphabetical, A through G, while the 
empirical rank order was A, C, D, E, 
B, F, and G. The rank order correla- 
tion between predicted and empirical 
rank orders was .78, significant at the 
.05 level (Table P in Siegel, 11). This 
empirical rank order is based on the 
sums of trials. The rank order correla- 
tions, on the other hand, between pre- 
dicted and empirical rank order calcu- 
lated separately for Trials 1 through 6 


TABLE 5 
Analysis of Variance for Hypothesis 2 


Source df MS F 


Between Groups 
B, E, F 


Between Trials 1 
“through 6 5 1,175.57 41.40°°°° 


Trials x Groups 10 19.96  .70 
Between subjects 


2 72.47 1.40 


in same group 27 69.72 
Pooled subjects 
x Trials 135 
Total 179 


220° p= 001. 
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TABLE 6 
Analysis of Variance for Hypothesis 3 


Source df MS F 
Between pairings 
(Groups 
C, D vs. E, F) 1 205.35 5.68° 
Between roles 
(Groups 
C, E vs. D, F) 1 240.00 6.50° 
Between Trials 1 
through 6 5 1,570.95 43.48°°° 
Trials x Pairings 5 44.95 1.24 
Trials x Roles 5 8.88 .25 
Pairs X Roles I 81 02 
Pairs X Roles 
x Trials 5 3.66 10 
Within Groups 216 36.13 
Total 239 
° p= .05. 
e00 p= 001. 


were: .96 (p = .01), .64, .61, .75 (p = 
.05), .39, and .55, respectively. 

A frequency count of the subjects’ 
spontaneous requests for the maxi- 
mum possible score shows that 59 of 
the total N of 70 dominant subjects 
made such a request, while 12 of the 
total N of 70 submissive subjects 
made this request (chi square is 55.6, 
p< 001). Also, 15 additional domi- 
nant subjects operated the trains 
without a partner, as did 15 additional 
submissive subjects. An F test be- 
tween the achievement of these two 
groups was significant at the .05 level, 
with the dominant subjects achieving 
more than the submissive subjects. In 
Mann’s (9) review of the relation of 
personality and periormance in small 
groups, dominance is found to be 
positively related to the number of 
task contributions. 


Perception 

Since each subject checked the ICL 
as he perceived himself and as he 
perceived his partner, it was possible 


to determine the subject’s own defini- 
tion of the situation in terms of domi- 
nance of self and partner. The ICL 
dominance scores are presented in 
Table 7. 

The intragroup differences in per- 
ceived dominance are considered first. 
The test employed was the Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs signed-ranks test (11). 
Differences that attained statistical 
significance are presented in Table 8. 
Inspection of Table 7 shows that for 
every group which includes a domi- 
nant subject, the dominant subjects’ 
self-check mean is always higher than 
the check of the partner mean. This 
difference attains statistical signifi- 
cance within Groups A and B. Thus in 
terms of a comparison of group 
means, the submissive subjects consis- 
tently perceived themselves as less 
dominant than they perceived their 
partners and the dominant subjects as 
more dominant, regardless of the roles 
assigned and regardless of whether 
the partner was a dominant subject oF 
a submissive subject. 

In those groups where a dominant 
subject and a submissive subject 
interact (Groups A, B, and G), the 
dominant subjects’ mean check of 
their partners was always higher than 
their partners’ mean self-checks. This 
difference attains statistical signifi- 
cance in Group B. In Groups A, B» 
and G, the submissive subjects’ mean 
self-check was consistently lower than 
the dominant subjects’ mean self- 
check. This difference is statistically 
significant in Groups A and B. 

Several intergroup comparisons 
were made, employing, for the most 
part, the data as presented in Table Th 
The standard deviations of the sub- 
missive subjects” self-checks are sig- 
nificantly greater than the standard 
deviations of the dominant subjects 
self-checks (p < .01), employing the 
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Interpersonal Check List Dominance Scale Means and Standard 
Deviations of Pair Combinations for Check of Self and Check of 


Partner (N = 10 for each pair combination) 
Pair Self Partner 
Group combination M SD M SD 
A D:d 64.4 3.8 55.8 4.3 
S:s 49.6 9.6 61.2 6.8 
B D:x 62.7 2.9 60.1 6.7 
Six 49.0 8.5 58.3 TT 
C D:d 62.9 3.1 60.8 47 
D:s 61.7 5.3 61.5 5.9 
D S:d 53.1 8.2 54.3 8.5 
S:s 51.3 TE 54.1 8.7 
E Dix 59.0 3.8 58.9 8.6 
D:xs 62.6 3.7 57.7 3.8 
F Six 49.8 9.9 57.4 5.9 
S:xa 49.2 8.1 53.9 8.8 
G D:s 58.0 3.9 56.7 3.5 
S:d 52.1 6.9 57.5 7.0 
TABLE 8 


Statistically Significant In 


personal Check List Dominance (N= 


combination) 


tragroup Differences in Inter- 


10 for each pair 


Pair combination 
with higher 


Pair combination 
with lower 


Group dominance* dominance* p 
A D:d (s) S:s (s) 006 
B D:x (s) S:x (s) 006 
A D:d (s) D:d (p) .006 
E D:xı (s) D:x (p) .05 
A S:s (p) S:s (s) .01 
B S:x (p) S:x (s) .02 
B D:x (p) S:x (s) 01 
a (s) denotes self-check; (p) denotes check of part- 
ner. 


= ilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
ae (11). Thus in their self-checks, 
Ominant subjects are a more homoge- 
eens group than are the submissive 
meets. The standard deviations O 
Ne dominant subjects’ self-checks are 
Significantly greater (p < .05) than 


the standard deviations of the domi- 
nant subjects’ checks of their partners. 
Dominant subjects are less uniform in 
their perceptions of their partners 
than they are of themselves. This rela- 
tionship is not true of the submissive 


subjects. 
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A comparison of the self-check of 
the dominant subjects interacting 
with submissive subjects under three 
different conditions of role assignment 
(Groups A, B, and G) shows that the 
dominant subjects assigned a domi- 
nant role (Group A) perceived them- 
selves as more dominant than the 
dominant subjects assigned no role 
(Group B), who in turn perceived 
themselves as more dominant than the 
dominant subjects assigned a submis- 
sive role (Group G). These three 
groups are significantly different (p < 
.02), employing the Friedman two-way 
analysis of variance (11). A similar 
(statistically insignificant) rank order 
holds for the submissive subjects’ 
check of their respective dominant 
partners in Groups A, B, and G, ie., 
the submissive subjects in Group A 
rated their own dominant partners as 
more dominant than did the submis- 
sive subjects in Group B rate their 
own partners. The submissive subjects 
in Group B in turn rated their domi- 
nant partners as more dominant than 
the submissive subjects in Group G 
rated their own dominant partners. 


DISCUSSION 


The general pattern of the achieve- 
ment of the seven groups tends to 
validate the hypotheses, both in statis- 
tical significance of the differences be- 
tween groups and in the direction and 
ranking of the predicted differences. 
The failure of the results to support 
Hypothesis 2 is due largely to the 
unpredicted high achievement of 
Group E. Group C also achieved 
higher scores than predicted in Hy- 
pothesis 4. Both of these groups have 
paired dominant subjects. The greater 
achievement of these two groups is in 
part due to the higher aspiration level 
of the dominant subjects, as previ- 
ously noted. 


With the exception of Group G, the 
assignment of dominant and submis- 
sive roles to any of the pairings re- 
sulted in an increase in achievement. 
The greatest absolute increase in 
achievement as a result of assignment 
of roles was between the dominant 
subject with submissive subject pair- 
ings (Group A compared with Group 
B). The assignment of roles to paired 
dominant subjects or paired submis- 
sive subjects resulted in virtually the 
same absolute increase in achieve- 
ment, ie. the difference between 
Group C and Group E is similar to 
the difference between Group D and 
Group F. The assignment of roles 
gave a structure within which the sub- 
jects were able to function more effec- 
tively than the comparable pairings 
without role assignment. 

There was a rapid rise in achieve- 
ment across trials for all groups, SO 
that by Trial 6 all groups were per- 
forming at virtually the same level. 
This similarity of level of performance 
by Trial 6 is in part an artifact of the 
task, since the top possible score for a 
trial was 32. Group G made the great- 
est absolute gain from Trial 1 through 
Trial 6. However, this is due in part to 
the low initial performance on Trial 1. 
If there had been, e.g., only three 
trials instead of six, the differences in 
achievement would have been greater 
and in the same direction. The major 
differences in achievement between 
groups appeared in the initial trials. 
The effect of the relative dominance 
of the partners as well as the assign- 
ment of roles is greatest here. 

The ICL results indicate that the 
subjects’ definition of the situation in 
terms of dominance closely reflected 
both the selection of the subjects high 
and low in personal dominance as 
well as the assignment of dominant 


and submissive roles. The degree of 


dominance ascribed to the partner, 
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relative to the subject’s own domi- 
nance, is a function of the subject's 
personal dominance. These findings 
are in accord with those of Leary (8) 
and Naboisek (10). The degree of 
dominance ascribed to the self and 
the partner varied in the direction of 
the assigned role. 

These relationships between the 
subject’s own dominance and the de- 
gree of dominance he ascribes to 
others are in contrast to a study (1) 
employing the same pool of subjects 
as the present study, where the domi- 
nant subjects did not ascribe less dom- 
inance to others than the submissive 
subjects. One critical difference be- 
tween these studies is that Altrocchi’s 
subjects observed movies of social ob- 
jects before rating them, whereas the 
subjects in the present study inter- 
acted before rating each other, thus 
both communicating as well as evok- 
ing cues (2) of dominance or submis- 
Siveness, 

Both the dominant and submissive 
Subjects attributed considerable domi- 
nance to their partners, regardless of 
the partners personal dominance. 
This finding may be attributed in part 
to the cooperative nature of the task 
as well as the fact that dominance 1s 
an approved trait for males, so that 
attributing dominance to another is a 
a of indicating social desirability 


Generalizations from the achieve- 
ment and perceptual findings are re- 
stricted in that the subjects were 
males chosen from a rather restricted 
Socioeconomic-educational stratum of 
Society as well as from the extremes 0 
the distribution of dominance. How- 
ever, the task is representative (3) ot 
Many life experiences, where two m- 
dividuals work together in the pursuit 
of some objectively mutual goal under 
Circumstances requiring a good deal 
of communication and cooperation. 


SUMMARY 


This study related different pairings 
of dominant and submissive males, 
who interacted under various role as- 
signment conditions, to their joint 
achievement in a cooperative problem 
solving situation. Predictions of differ- 
ential achievement were derived from 
the thesis that the productivity of a 
pair depends upon the degree to 
which conditions permit each member 
to utilize his habitual patterns of 
interpersonal behavior. 

A personality inventory was admin- 
istered to 748 male university under- 
graduates. Volunteer subjects scoring 
very high or very low on a dominance 
scale were selected for participation in 
the cooperative task situation. The 
task was the operation of two model 
railroad trains for a series of six 3- 
minute trials. All groups were homo- 
geneous with respect to age, and score 
on social responsibility, self-control, 
and vocabulary tests. 

Of four predictions concerning the 
relative achievement of the seven in- 
teraction groups, three were con- 
firmed. The most productive group 
was composed of pairs in which the 
dominant subject was assigned the 
dominant role and the submissive 

artner the submissive role. The least 
productive group was composed of 
these pairings with the roles reversed. 
Paired dominant subjects were more 
successful than paired submissive sub- 
jects, and both of these pairings 
achieved more when assigned roles. 
All groups showed significant in- 
creases in performance across trials. 

The degree of dominance attrib- 
uted to others was a function of the 
subjects’ personal dominance. Domi- 
nant subjects perceived their partners 
as less dominant than themselves and 
submissive subjects perceived their 
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partners as more dominant than 
themselves. The degree of dominance 
ascribed to the self and the partner 
varied in the direction of the assigned 
role. 

It was concluded that congruence 
of role and habitual pattern within 
the subject and complementarity of 
patterns as between subjects were ma- 
jor determining variables in coopera- 
tive achievement. Sullivan’s (12) per- 
sonality theory was employed in the- 
oretical consideration of these results. 
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The Social Function of the C 


a many persons engage in 
f ool-like” behavior sporadically, a 
a individuals characteristically be- 
Nave in this fashion, following a social 
career as fool. When they do so, they 
seem to be adopting a role that is a 
tolerated deviant type. Within the 
career fool’s social world, the under- 
Standings and social rules that pre- 
cc. his conduct differ from those 
ru govern others, although both sets 
of rules serve the function of allocat- 
Te 
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areer Fool’ 


ing claims and duties, expectations 
and obligations in a systematic way. 
Sometimes social situations—rather 
than individuals—encourage the de- 
velopment of some tolerable deviant 
type, such as the fool. The require- 
ment is especially pressing when for- 
mal understandings and expectations 
of a group or social world are so rigid 
and inflexible that the avowed pur- 
poses and functions of such groupings 
may be threatened unless a mediating 
principle is introduced to make the 
rules more viable. This paper de- 
scribes the emergence of one career 
fool in such a rigid social system, and 
discusses the social functions per- 
formed by this and other deviant 
types in stressful situations. 


In Air Force basic training, during 
the forties, the second author lived in 
a barracks which housed about sixty 
recruits who were designated as a 
“flight.” The training schedule for 
each flight consisted of thirteen weeks 
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of close-order drill, firing range prac- 
tice, field marches, and bivouacs. In 
addition, each week there were fifteen 
to twenty hours of lectures and films 
on diverse military topics. 

The foreman of each flight through- 
out these various operations was, nor- 
mally, either a corporal or a sergeant. 
He and the men who assisted him in 
giving drill instructions, managing the 
flight’s schedule, and punishing minor 
infractions of the discipline were the 
“flight marchers.” They also acted as 
barracks chiefs and occupied the one 
or two private rooms in each barracks. 

The flight rather than the individual 
was treated as the basic unit of social 
control. The recruit soon learned that 
his success and comfort were deter- 
mined by the grades of competence 
attributed by training instructors to 
the whole flight. For example, flight 
marchers advised their charges that 
the members of especially competent 
flights would be promoted en masse 
to private first-class grade at the end 
of training. The promotion was al- 
leged to be imperative if the recruits’ 
hope for pleasant duty assignments 
following basic training was to be 
realized. Furthermore, recruits were 
advised that although basic training 
was never an easy experience, it could 
be made unusually difficult for “foul- 
up” flights. Such units would receive 
more than their share of kitchen duty, 
heavy work projects, forced marches, 
and calisthenics. The clearest message 
of the basic training institution was 
that the individual could regard his 
enlistment optimistically only if he be- 
longed to a highly rated flight. 

To all but the few who had had 
R.O.T.C. training in high school or 
college, the unfamiliar routine seemed 
loaded with pitfalls. For instance, 
none but the experienced could avoid 
mistakes in the first close-order drill 


exercise. Nevertheless, the entire 
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group seemed to feel that the flight 
could cover itself with honor if every- 
one were determined to succeed in 
the terms of the military value system. 

However, a number of the recruits 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
contributing their share. Mistakes 
made in any of the training routines 
were certain to embarrass the offender 
and make him the object of prolonged 
taunting and “fool-making.”? Every- 
one made such mistakes, so that it is 
accurate to say that, for a time, every- 
one had to play the fool; usually one 
escaped his discomfort easily because 
soon someone else would commit a 
foolish error, engaging the rather con- 
fined, censuring perspective of the 
group. As a simple matter of self- 
preservation, almost all recruits at- 
tempted to conform to the newly 
adopted military standards of the 
flight. 

There was, however, one exception, 
Axel, who came from a small western 
town and was the only child of a 
Protestant clergyman. In many ways, 
Axel lived up to the stereotypic notion 
of both the preachers son and the 
country youth. He seemed guileless, 
good-natured, and inexperienced in 
the bantering, somewhat coarse tone 
usually assumed in his age group (18- 
20 years). Evidently, however, he was 
intelligent and reasonably well edu- 
cated. His score on the Army General 
Classification Test? was above 110, 
which probably placed him in the 
upper third of the flight. But Axel 
achieved a reputation as a slow 
learner of Air Force routines and 
seemed dull in consequence. 


2 Orrin E. Klapp, “The Fool as a Social 
Type,” Amer. J. Sociology (1949) 55: 157-62. 

3 The test was, at the time, a knowledge 
and skill examination administered to re- 
cruits in the sixth or seventh week of basic 
training and the results allegedly were used 
in determining subsequent job classification. 
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He was also unprepossessing in ap- 
pearance, being stout and round- 
shouldered and an excessive salivator. 
His physiognomy was not genuinely 
remarkable in any sense, but com- 
bined with his lack of ability at rep- 
artee and his slowness, the total 
effect predisposed many recruits to 
keep away from him. During the first 
weeks of basic training his behavior 
was consistent with these impressions. 

In the beginning, most of his peers 
were content to ridicule him for his 
many obvious failures to orient him- 
self at the rate the recruits had estab- 
lished as minimal for their flight. In 
terms of comic relief, his response to 
hazing was very satisfactory. He was 
quite easily enraged, and flushed vio- 
lently. Since he could not readily re- 
ply to others, Axel made ineffectual 
attempts to quell abuse with physical 
action. He was hopelessly outpointed 
in this respect by any recruit in the 
barracks, and thus merely became 
more foolish. His awkward feints 
were sometimes answered with seri- 
Ous threats or genuine blows, which 
usually put an end to the incident. On 
One occasion, for example, ten or fif- 
teen members of the flight thought it 
Would be amusing to deprive Axel of 
his trousers and undershorts, and to 
lock him out of the barracks. Axel 
pounded on the door and threatened 
to throw rocks through the barracks 
windows—which would have gotten 
everyone in trouble—if he were not 
let in. The door was opened long 
enough to tell Axel how severe his 
punishment would be if he attempted 
anything of the sort, but he remaine 
locked out, Eventually, near to tears 
from vexation, he sat down by the 
door and wailed to be let in. It was 
ten or fifteen minutes before he was 
allowed to return. 

As the members of the flight became 
better acquainted with one another 


during the course of training, a fairly 
definite, shared perspective toward 
Axel began to emerge. He was re- 
garded condescendingly as someone 
who could not care for himself under 
these conditions of life. Those who 
had bunks near his were fairly chari- 
table in their attitudes, and merely re- 
garded him as unfortunately clumsy 
or careless. The other recruits took a 
less friendly attitude, which ranged 
from impatience to outright hostility, 
depending upon the nature of Axel’s 
most recent offense; he was viewed as 
a threat to their anxious attempt to 
become a first-class unit. Accordingly, 
considerable pressure began to be di- 
rected toward those who occupied 
bunks near him and those who 
marched in the ranks directly next to 
him. This pressure was the result of 
an understanding within the group 
that Axel’s comrades would have to 
compensate for his irresponsibility 
and incompetence by zealous watch- 
fulness. 

Gradually, a regime of control be- 
gan to take shape. Prior to the weekly 
standby inspection in the barracks, 
the men who bunked on either side of 
Axel allowed themselves enough time 
to put his area in order as well as their 
own. Axel made some attempt to 
manage this for himself, but invari- 
ably he neglected some of the many 
punctilious details which were re- 
quired. His wardrobe would be im- 
properly hung and disorderly, with 
buttons left undone, and his boots 
would be dirty or ill-polished. Fur- 
thermore, he was likely to keep for- 
bidden personal belongings in his 
footlocker. The recruits’ highly ritual- 
istic, prescribed footlocker arrange- 
ment left little space for personal 
items. Want of sufficient storage area 
was a considerable problem to Axel, 
who was weighed down with the im- 
pedimenta of a pipe-smoker. He was 
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also constantly hungry, and had to 
find room for a cache of fruit and 
candy bars. During one of the earlier 
standby inspections, a number of re- 
cruits, including Axel, were chastised 
by inspecting officers for untidily 
maintained footlockers, and the flight 
received a poor rating. As a result, 
most of the recruits eliminated many 
personal items in the footlocker and 
bunk area as the most simple solution 
to the problem. But Axel did not sur- 
render his comforts readily. Before 
the next inspection, as Axel’s area- 
mates were devoting themselves to 
putting final touches on his locker, 
bunk, and clothing, they discovered a 
quantity of pipes, tobaccos, and light 
snacks under the dust cover of his 
bunk, Axel had so cunningly arranged 
these items that there was no distur- 
bance to the line of the dust cover. It 
was too late to rectify the matter. The 
recruits were barely able to replace 
the dust cover before the inspection 
party arrived. On this occasion, the 
inspectors were watching for soiled 
bed linen and unceremoniously threw 
back the dust cover on each bunk as 
they proceeded down the aisle, Axel’s 
failure added many demerits to the 
few that the flight received for minor 
infractions. 

Axel subsequently attempted to se- 
crete his articles of personal comfort 
in the pockets of clothing hung on a 
clothes pole mounted on the wall near 
the head of his bunk, although cloth- 
ing pockets were supposed to be 
empty and inspectors often searched 
for evidence of noncompliance. The 
men who were responsible for putting 
his area in order had become canny in 
anticipating his moves, however, and 
averted disaster. They showed Axel 
that above his bunk there was an 
unused duct section behind an easily 
loosened grille. Axel was taught how 
to slip the grille away and to use the 
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space behind it for his storage. He 
afterwards kept his troublesome be- 
longings there, and eventually became 
custodian for similar possessions of 
other recruits who required a last- 
minute hiding place for articles which 
they feared to place in the footlocker. 

The recruits kept the barracks floors 
spotlessly clean. After a few weeks of 
regular and energetic scrubbing with 
strong soap, the pine boards had be- 
come nearly white. It was believed by 
the trainees that only a “white” floor 
could satisfy inspecting officers. Since 
it was difficult to avoid marking such 
lightened floors with the black rubber 
heels on service boots, the recruits 
adopted the practice of removing 
boots before entering the barracks. 
On inspection days, it was, of course, 
not possible to avoid wearing shoes in 
the barracks but the men took great 
pains to step carefully so as not to 
mark the floors. On one occasion just 
prior to an inspection, Axel forgot 
about this problem and left many 
black marks. Several recruits saved 
the situation by hurriedly scrubbing 
the marks away. Wash buckets, 
brushes, mops, and sinks then had to 
be cleaned, wiped dry, and restored 
to order at the final moment before 
the inspectors arrived. Axel, the cause 
of the crisis, had in the meantime 

een sent outside to prevent his mak- 
ing any further difficulty and did not 


take part in the last-minute fl 


k urry of 
work. 


The inspection was highly suc- 
cessful; the relief of the men at sur- 
mounting their difficulty was so gen- 
eral that they did not punish Axel. 
Axel’s bunkmates regularly addressed 
themselves to his inconvenient and 
troublesome shortcomings partly out 
of a moral concern for his welfare, but 
chiefly to spare themselves and the 


rest the risk of poor inspection. 
Axel had a few friends with whom 
he spent much 


of his time. His gener- 
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ally friendly and uncritical view of his 
fellow soldiers made him a relatively 
close companion to the few “lower 
status” recruits in the flight, the four 
or five Mexican-Americans with lan- 
guage difficulties and with less ease in 
the cultural milieu. While there was 
no apparent discrimination from the 
larger group, the foreign-speaking mi- 
nority tended to stay aloof and to 
await overtures from others rather 
than to initiate any friendly action. 
Since Axel was indiscriminately 
friendly, and since it was absolutely 
clear that anyone had access to him 
without fear of rebuff, this small 
group was somewhat more intensely 
involved with him than the rest and, 
accordingly, took more responsibility 
for him. 

Outside of the barracks it was more 
difficult to secure control over Axel’s 
nonconformist tendencies. He was 
especially likely to pass comments 
while marching—something strictly 
forbidden—and these remarks, often 
rather silly, would initiate a giggling 
in the ranks. Such behavior often re- 
sulted in extracurricular confinement 
of the flight to barracks or additional 
drill exercise. Because this impropri- 
ety was hard to control and led to 
collective punishments, the recruits 
once dealt very severely with Axel for 
it. The squad leaders and all the men 
present in the barracks gave him a 
“G.I. shower,” a species of beating in 
which the denuded victim 1$ first 
tossed under a cold shower and then 
belabored with stiff brushes. Com- 
pared to the punishments he usually 
received, the G.I. shower was Immoe- 
erately severe. This was, however, tig 
only time his excesses resulted in a 
serious break with the other men, and 
even on this occasion, the drubbing 
was not administered with the cus- 
tomary violence. Axel responded to 
this experience as one who knew he 


had gone too far. Ever after, his bab- 
bling in ranks could be stopped with 
ease; the man behind Axel reminded 
him that silence was wanted merely 
by stepping on his heels once or twice. 

In summary, the effects of Axel’s 
nonconformist activities were con- 
trolled in two ways. When satisfactory 
completion of an assigned task was 
involved, his deficiencies were com- 
pensated for by other recruits. The 
group simply excused him from many 
laborious duties which everyone else 
had to perform. However, when 
Axel’s singularization in a public place 
risked the solid front which the re- 
cruits wished to maintain for their 
flight, he was given a direct, immedi- 
ate, physical reprimand. Thus, in all 
cases when the flight was under offi- 
cial scrutiny, it could protect itself 
from his corrosive influence. 

Axel’s position in the flight was un- 
enviable. He stood outside the social 
organization of the group in that any- 
one was understood to have the right 
to ridicule and insult him. He was 
open to any mischievous foray and 
had, therefore, even less privacy than 
the others in the barracks. His vulner- 
ability was quite clearly established 
from the first week of training an 
many recruits worked out the frustra- 
tions of rigid group discipline by 
abusing him; however low one felt, 
Axel was lower still. 

As noted above, however, in time 
Axel began to experience friendly re- 
lations with a number of the recruits. 
He was, in the main, a ceaselessly 
humble and good-natured fellow, and, 
to the extent of his capacity, generous 
in helping others with physical effort 
or loans of money. His establishment 
of friendly relations was helped by 
the fact that the men knew they had 
to live cheek-by-jowl for thirteen 
weeks whether they liked it or not. 
Thus, he was eventually able to turn 
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his incidental characteristics of physi- 
cal awkwardness, obtuseness, and 
ready amiability into a good thing. 
While at first reviled by the recruits 
outside his immediate circle of 
friends, he later became the more or 
less constant butt of far-from-hostile 
jokes, practical and otherwise. 
Throughout the flight, he enjoyed 
considerable limelight and, through 
his openness to attack, possessed en- 
tree into any circle in the barracks. 
Axel’s role was a positive asset to 
both the flight and himself. In the first 
place, he had a unique relationship 
with the flight marchers. These repre- 
sentatives of institutional authori 
lived in the barracks and could, and 
often did, interfere in the lives of their 
subordinates day and night, Axel’s 
stock rose considerably because of his 
ability to forestall or deflect their 
depredations against the men. From 
the beginning, the flight marchers had 
singled him out as the essence of re- 
cruit stupidity; they liked to use him 
as a model in illustrating blunders and 
inexperience. By making a fool of 
Axel before his comrades and using 
his performance as an example of 
their gaucherie, the flight marchers 
amused the recruits with their own 
weaknesses and, presumably, hoped 
to embarrass them into improving. In 
time this practice resulted in the de- 
velopment of a rudimentary joking 
relationship between Axel and the 
two flight marchers. They tacitly en- 
couraged his eccentricities for, b 
commission of them, Axel afforded 
further pedagogical materials, Thus, 
among other things, he was permitted 
to caper a bit, talk out of turn, and 
make mild rejoinders to their denun- 
ciations of ignorance. The effect of his 
levity was to turn situations of ten- 
sion, which potentially could result in 
punishment for the whole group, into 
cathartic situations in which the con- 
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flict between the group and its leaders 
was reduced through comic relief. 
Axel’s function as a social go- 
between was apparently never given 
much formal recognition by the rest. 
To the final day of training, he was 
regarded as an essentially shiftless 
and undignified fool whose ineptness 
would prevent his ever amounting to 
much. However, the eventual charac- 
ter of his relations with the other men 
indicated that a lack of dignity does 
not always result in total disrespect. 
Indeed, by the end of the training 
period, the attention to Axel was 
flattering. Frequent recollections of 
his escapades by others helped him 
assume the status of a small-time 
legend.* Axel was an important per- 
Sonage in the group with which he 
trained. For one thing, he managed 
partially to convert a rigid, tight, au- 
thoritative institution into one which 
could, at times, be magnanimous. By 
joshing with the flight marchers, 
throwing precedence to the wind in 
his familiarities, he narrowed the so- 
cial distance between the recruits and 
the noncoms. At other times, when 
the institution was not s 
mous, Axel’s foolish conduct repre- 
sented the quest of any recruit for 
some release, In a sense, his mere 
existence as a fool showed the vulner- 
ability of the system that was sup- 


— 


a This was emphasized long after the com- 
pletion of training when recruits met some- 
one from their old unit, and Axel’s name 


always me gee These encounters were 
ittle troublesome because al- 
though the shared hardship had been unify- 


had little in on” he men often basically 


o magnani- 


usually by the 
ame and a reference 
gs. Anecdotes about 


mere mention of Axel’s n. 
or two to his fumblin: 
nim were easily recollected, and memories 
of him were often more vivid than memories 
of those who had been closest friends at 
the time. To some, at least, his doings were 
a systematic and familiar adventure, 
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posed to be confining for all within it. 
His continuing eccentricity and fail- 
ure, as judged by the standards ap- 
plied to other recruits, showed that an 
individual could survive without be- 
ing automatically responsive to every 
whim of the institution and its author- 
ities. He was probably less changed 
by the basic training than any other 
recruit. His irresponsibility and in- 
competence, of which he was not too 
frequently made forcibly aware, cost 
him only his dignity. 

Axel thus performed a valuable 
service for this group of recruits. In 
return, the men enabled Axel to give 
the appearance of meeting minimum 
requirements by doing for him what 
he could not do for himself. The ex- 
change was one in which both parties 
benefited. 


One might argue, then, that a small 
group of persons in face-to-face inter- 
action, visibly suffering under the 
same administrative rule, is quick to 
assess the possibilities of the member- 
ship for recruitment into positions or 
roles which will fill various require- 
ments pressed upon the group. In 
Axel’s unit, for instance, other types 
which developed were the elite an 
the housekeeper. 

The elite were those four men who 
were both the tallest and the quickest 
to learn drill and drilling instructions. 
The men forming behind them de- 
pended upon their gestures to keep in 
orderly formation when wheeling 
about or changing step- These men 
could also most easily and quickly 
conform to other requirements 10 
army routine. They became informal 
leaders and were even eventually 
given formal titles as squad leaders by 
the flight marchers. 

_ The housekeeper star 
in laundering and ironin 


ted his career 
g because the 


base laundering services were not 
rapid enough to enable recruits to 
keep their dress clothes in sufficiently 
clean and starchy array. Since he 
learned to soldier competently with 
the rest, no adverse comments about 
possible unmanly correlates of house- 
keeping interests were ever directed 
toward him and none of his comrades 
ever questioned him or joked about 
his comparative lack of masculine ag- 
gressiveness. To the contrary, he was 
highly esteemed because of his ability. 
Although he was paid for his services, 
he often good-naturedly helped out 
comrades without funds but in need 
of his laundering ability. As a result 
he himself had an opportunity to rail 
at the men for whom he performed 
services, eventually taking on some of 
the qualities of housemother as well 
as housekeeper. 

The types which have been sug- 

ested all emerge from the ranks 
rather than being introduced from 
above. They are, however, types 
which help to sustain the interaction 
among members of the group and 
which help to minimize- the conflicts 
between the group and the powers 
above it. Other types developed by a 

oup—such as the scapegoat, which 
will be discussed later—are not neces- 
sarily so helpful. They may ultimately 
exacerbate difficulties within the 
group and between the group and 
outside influences. 

Some groups produce both social 
types which are clearly useful and 
social types which are not useful in 
the functioning of the group. Such a 
commingling of types is often found 
in the family, particularly the large 
family. Bossard and Boll report that 


specialized roles are often found in 


large families. 


Every family identifies at least one of 
its siblings as the responsible type, the 
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one that is looked up to, the one that as- 
sumes direction or supervision of the 
other siblings, or renders service to them. 
The word “responsible” is the one used 
most frequently in referring to these sib- 
lings, but in some cases such words as 
dutiful, bossy, drudge, leader, helpful, 
martinet, and policeman are also used.5 


In addition, the authors identified the 
following: the popular, sociable, well- 
liked sibling; the social butterfly; the 
self-centered isolate; the irresponsi- 
ble one; the sick type; the spoiled 
child; the student. Bossard and Boll’s 
findings indicated that a family could 
only maintain one specimen in each 
slot: If one role or combination of 
roles was preempted by an older 
child, those that followed were forced 
into alternative roles,® 

Miner has also observed that fam- 
ilies tend to guide their children into 
slots. In the French-Canadian parish 
he studied, Miner noted that parents 
choose the inheriting son on the basis 
of which is the most capable and 
competent to manage the property 
and farm, They do their best to en- 
courage other “specialties” among the 
rest. One is going to become a priest, 
another is “intellectual,” and so on. In 
one family, the child who was chosen 
as the intellectual preferred the farm, 
so the father bought a piece of land 
for him and another son was pro- 
moted into the post of “intellectual,” 
In another family: 


Georges is a moron. He can go to 
church with the family and even was in 
the boys’ choir for awhile until he proved 
himself incapable. At home he is ignored 
completely and cut out of all normal so- 
cial contact with other members of the 
family. He eats with the younger chil- 


5 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker 
Boll, The Large Family System: An Original 
Study in the Sociology of Family Behavior; 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pa. Press, 1956; pP- 
212. 

6 See footnote 5. 
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dren, but words are rarely addressed to 
him. His own statements may pass ut- 
terly unnoticed and unanswered. His 
mother is the only one who ever looks 
and smiles at him with any kindness. 
He is frequently sharply reprimanded; 
such reproaches making him cringe. This 
treatment has, of course, accentuated his 
deficiency and accounts for his love of 
animals, which treat him more hu- 
manely.? 


On the basis of such instances taken 
from family life it can be argued that 
some of the strains and conflicts in- 
herent within closely organized small 
groups of clearly interdependent per- 
sons may be contained through the 
development of social roles. It might 
even be argued that the role itself, 
rather than the actor filling it, serves 
to integrate the group when conflicts 
arise or tensions are great. 


The toleration of this and similar 
social roles serve another function in 
providing a way in which societies 
can absorb certain unacceptable kinds 
of deviants that nevertheless must 
somehow be harbored. Schneider, in 
his study of the sick role in army life, 
has suggested that situations where 
rigid adherence to the rules of the 
group is required—for example, basic 
training—produce certain relatively 
acceptable deviant roles, such as the 
role of the sick man.’ This alternative 
gives those who cannot face the rigors 
of their new life a Way out which is, to 

© sure, not highly valued, but which 


a 
T Horace Miner, St Deni. 
1 > St s: A French- 
Canadian Parish; Chi hi ice 
Pas T a pa nicago, Univ. of Chicago 


8 David M, Schneider. “The Soci y 
namics of Physical Disability in T 
Training,” in Personality in ‘Nature Society 
and Culture, edited by Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Honzy A. Murray, and David M. Schneider, 

ew York, Knopf, 1953. See also Parsons’ 
analysis of the sick role: Talcott Parsons, 


Tee oat Systems Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 
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is at least not dishonorable. The limits 
and patterns of behavior accompany- 
ing the sick role are learned and per- 
fected through interaction with other 
members of the group, who show the 
deviant what to expect and how to 
manage his position. The sick role, 
thus, is a legitimate kind of deviance 
built into the social structure, simul- 
taneously protecting the social system 
against other kinds of deviance and 
providing a haven for the individual 
who cannot meet the demands of the 
system. 

Another instance of legitimized or 
partially legitimized deviance in a 
family social role has been suggested 
by Vogel and Bell.? In their view, one 
child in a family often becomes the 
scapegoat if parental conflicts have no 
direct channel of expression. The 
child manifests emotional disturbance 
or some form of inadequacy around 
which the parents can marshal their 
disapproval. In the family system, the 
child is both punished and rewarded 
for his acquiescence and participation 
in the scapegoat role. 

In the instances of the sick role and 
the scapegoat role, it should not be 
forgotten that the formation and de- 
velopment of such roles can often ex- 
acerbate the difficulties of the person 
playing the role, as well as fulfill so- 
cial functions. In the sick role, an 
individual may “save” himself only at 
the cost of moving out of the group, a 
maneuver which can leave a residue 
of ambivalence. In the scapegoat role, 
the individual plainly sacrifices him- 
self by remaining in his position for 
the good of the group. The position of 
the fool, however, is more ambiguous. 
The social system does not view the 


"Ezra F. Vogel and Norman W. Bell, 
“The Emotionally Disturbed Child as the 
Family Scapegoat,” pp- 382-97, in The 
Family, edited by Norman W. Bell and Ezra 
F. Vogel; Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1960. 


role of fool as either predominantly 
positive or negative. The rewards and 
disadvantages for the participant in 
the role are such that the margin for 
negotiation, interpretation, and rein- 
terpretation is great. Only after a 
lengthy process of interaction can the 
“real” function or value of the fool be 
assessed. 

The fool as a social type thus seems 
to illustrate a different level or inten- 
sity of deviancy from that involved in 
the sick or scapegoat roles. Organiza- 
tions, subcultures, or even whole so- 
cieties may find the fool “label™? a 
convenient one for the partly dis- 
abled, the weak, those uninterested in 
the conventional goals, and innova- 
tors. The low and ridiculed status of 
the fool serves as a prop to conven- 
tional decency; persons so identified 
can to a certain extent be ignored." 


10 For a discussion of the way in which 
we such as “bad boy” or “mischief 
maker” reinforce role conceptions of the in- 
dividual, see Edwin M. Lemert, Social Path- 
ology; New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951; pp- 
76-77. See also Howard S. Becker, Out- 
siders: Studies in the Sociology of Devi- 
ance; New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963; Ch. 1. 

11 The fool’s role may be useful in soften- 
ing the effect of conflict or subordinate 
status. American Negroes have, in the past, 
shared many jokes about the Negro as fool 
who wins over the white man by catering 
to his meanness or susceptibility to flattery. 
See St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis; New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1945; p. 723. See also Samuel M. 
Strong, “Social Types in a Minority Group: 
Formulation of a Method,” Amer. J. So- 
ciology (1946) 52:23-30. Strong has pointed 
out that social types develop around the 
“axes of life,” dominant themes of interest 
for specific social worlds or the community 
at large. Thus, for example, familiar, well- 
institutionalized types have arisen around 
the color line in the Deep South. And some 
of the types, such as the “Uncle Tom,” il- 
lustrate a compromise between the needs 
and wishes of the subordinate group and 
the narrow structure provided by the super- 
ordinate group in which these desires may 
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At the same time, there is no need to 
punish such types severely, or to expel 
them or liquidate them, as may be 
necessary with extreme deviants.!? 
Considering social types of fools 
within the framework of tolerable de- 
viation brings up the general question 
of what part deviant behavior may 
play in the problem of maintenance 
and control within any social organi- 
zation. Dentler and Erikson, for ex- 
ample, have taken the view that devi- 
ant behavior is a positive thing which 
groups tend not only to permit but 
also to induce and sustain, Groups 
channel and organize the deviant pos- 
sibilities contained in the membershi 
to maintain cohesion. Deviants help 
define the range and levels of group 


be expressed. The uneasiness of this par- 
ticular compromise and the instability of 
the social type, with its underlying threat 
of rebellion (or repressed deviance from the 
viewpoint of the whites), is well expressed 
by Baldwin. “However inaccurate our por- 
traits of them were, these Portraits do sug- 
gest, not only the conditions, but the quality 
of their lives and the impact of this spectacle 
on Our consciences. There was no one more 
forebearing than Aunt Jemima, no one 
stronger or more pious or more loyal or more 
wise; there was, at the same time, no one 
weaker or more faithless or more vicious 
and certainly no one more immoral. Uncle 
Tom, trustworthy and sexless, needed only 
to drop the title ‘uncle’ to become violent, 
crafty, and sullen, a menace to any white 
woman who passed by.” James Baldwin, 
Notes of a Native Son; Boston, Beacon Press, 
1955; p. 27. 

12 As Goffman points out, in mental hos- 
pitals the patients classified as inmates have 
paid the price in advance for their deviance. 
Their acts cease to threaten society, but the 
system contains the deviance at the price of 
the reputation of the deviants. Therefore, no 
further sanctions by social or physical de- 
privation are necessary, See Erving Goff- 
man, Behavior in Public Places: Notes on 
the Social Organization of Gatherings; New 
York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 

18 Robert A. Dentler and Kai T. Erikson, 
“The Functions of Deviance in Groups,” 
Social Problems (1959) 7 (Fall): 98-107. 
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performance, they help define the 
boundaries of the group itself, and 
they highlight the comparison of re- 
wards for deviant and conforming be- 
havior. In Dentler and Erikson’s view, 
groups not only permit deviation 
within them, but also resist any trend 
toward alienation of a member whose 
behavior is deviant. 

To carry Dentler and Erikson’s po- 
sition somewhat further, it is possible 
to reinterpret many kinds of deviants 
and deviant actions as actually func- 
tional rather than dysfunctional for 
the social groupings in which they 
appear. The fact that societies or even 
smaller social groups do not have a 
single set of clearly delineated rules or 
models for social interaction has often 
been documented. It seems reason- 
able to argue that rules and under- 
standings in social groupings are con- 
tradictory because humans face so 
many contradictory pressures and de- 
mands, The contradictions arise be- 
cause of the complex and overlapping 
combinations of social institutions and 
expectations for behavior within 
them, and also because many of the 
exigencies of life are unanticipated 
(what Sumner called “aleatory fac- 
tors”). One can expect the formation 
of stabilized deviant roles as the pre- 
cipitates of social interaction in which 
clashing interests may themselves be 
stabilized through the persons who 
play out the deviant roles, 

If one adopts this perspective, the 
fool as a deviant may be seen in a 
new light. He may occupy a low and 
ridiculed position in society, but it is a 
position which nevertheless possesses 
attractive possibilities both for him 
and for his society. For his part, the 
fool has a licensed freedom; he can do 
things others would not risk for fear 
of losing face because he has only a 
slight position to protect, Attached to 
his license is a sort of negative celeb- 
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rity which is something of an achieve- 
ment, particularly in modern societies 
where only a few can be known for 
anything at all. Moreover, the fool's 
conduct can be in society's interest 
beyond its value as a form of boun- 
dary maintenance or cautionary tale 
for the less audacious. History is, after 
all, replete with incidents in which 
the fool triumphs over his low and 
ridiculed status; bohemian artists, 
mad inventors, crazy musicians, and 
absent-minded professors occasionally 


show in everyday life that they were 
right to have been “foolish.” In the 
meantime, while society is not sure 
what verdict posterity will hand 
down, judgment can be held partly in 
abeyance. The status and general po- 
sition of the fool within his social 
group illustrates one possible varia- 
tion which does not represent con- 
formity, yet is still tolerated, for the 
individuals who choose an outside po- 
sition in society or find such a position 
thrust upon them. 
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Self-Esteem and Differential Responsiveness 


to Success and Failure’ 


The data of several studies suggest 
that high and low self-esteem persons 
manifest different patterns of response 
to success and failure experience. Stot- 
land, Thorley, Thomas, Cohen, and 
Zander (5) investigated the responses 
of high and low self-esteem subjects 
to success and failure, in a group situ- 
ation, under conditions of high and 
low perceived group expectations for 
success. It was found that high self- 
esteem subjects expressed more con- 
cern about group expectations than 
lows when those expectations were 
low and they had succeeded, while 
low self-esteem subjects showed more 
concern with group expectations than 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 69, No. 1 (1964), 115-19. Re- 
printed by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the author. 

1The present study is a portion of a dis- 
sertation submitted to the Graduate School 
of the University of Rochester in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The author is indebted to Vincent 
Nowlis for his guidance and encouragement. 


highs when those expectations were 
high and they had failed. Cohen (1) 
relates this finding to his theoretical 
notion that high and low self-esteem 
individuals differ in their customary 
modes of ego defense. According to 
Cohen, highs manifest a preference 
for avoidance-type defenses; for ex- 
ample, denial, in response to stimuli 
which threaten self-esteem while lows 
tend to use expressive-type mecha- 
nisms; for example, projection. Avoid- 
ance mechanisms, as defined by Co- 
hen, are those by which the person 
generally excludes from cognition 
relevant aspects of a threatening stim- 
ulus complex. Expressive mechanisms 
tend to distort rather than exclude 
threatening stimuli, and thus render 
the person more sensitive to these than 
do the avoidance-type. The data of 
Stotland et al. are considered as in- 
dicative of “different patterns of pro- 
tective reactions to experiences of fail- 
ure [p. 115]”of esteem groups, which 
are assumed to be manifestations of 
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their differential defense mechanism 
preferences. 

A related finding, interpreted 
within Cohen’s theoretical framework, 
comes from a study by Leventhal and 
Perloe (3). Here it was observed that 
“high self-esteem subjects . . . were 
more readily influenced by optimistic, 
gratifying, potentially self-enhancing 
communications than by pessimistic, 
threatening ones. Low esteem subjects 
. . . showed the opposite effect [pp. 
387-88 ].” 

Of further interest is the report of 
Stotland and Hillmer (4) that low self- 
esteem persons give a lower evalua- 
tion of their performance when they 
learn that a person with whom they 
have identified did poorly on a like 
task, but do not adjust their self- 
evaluation correspondingly when told 
that a person with whom they have 
identified did well. The interpretation 
offered by these authors is that low 
self-esteem persons can only assimi- 
late information relating to them- 
selves which is consistent with their 
general self-concept. 

All of these data lead to the conten- 
tion that high self-esteem individuals 
are generally less responsive to stimuli 
which devaluate the self than to stim- 
uli which are self-enhancing, while 
lows show the opposite pattern of 
effects. The present investigation 1s 
based upon this contention, and hy- 
pothesizes an interaction effect be- 
tween level of self-esteem and ex- 
perimental conditions of success and 
failure upon a measure of responsive- 
ness to these conditions. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The two experimental conditions of 
this study were conducted in sepa- 
rate introductory psychology classes. 


Treatment groups were approximately 
equivalent in terms of the distribu- 
tions of academic year categories and 
sexes. The majority of the sample 
were freshmen and sophomores and 
about three-fourths of the subjects 
were male. 


Measurement of Self-Esteem 


The instrument for the measure- 
ment of self-esteem consisted largely 
of the major subscale of a self-rating 
inventory developed by Janis and 
Field (2) for this purpose, In its origi- 
nal form this subscale contained 23 
items which the authors considered to 
measure “anxiety in social situations, 
self-consciousness, and feeling of per- 
sonal worthlessness [p. 60].” For the 
present study, 2 items from another 
subscale of the Janis and Field instru- 
ment were added, dealing with anx- 
iety in test situations. One item of 
the original scale (Item 4) was ex- 
cluded from the analysis because 
written comments by subjects indi- 
cated some ambiguity in the question. 
Following the procedure of Janis and 
Field, 20 “filler items” were included 
in the administered form. 


Experimental Treatments 


Subjects of the failure- and success- 
treatment groups were administered 
the same 22-item quiz, dealing with 
contemporary affairs in the arts, sci- 
ences, national and international poli- 
tics. The quiz required, for the most 
part, identifications of persons, places, 
or titles relating to current news 
events (for example, the president of 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly; the author and title of one of the 
three best-selling works of fiction in 
the United States for 1961). Items 
were constructed which were consid- 


2 Items 1 and 8 of the Test Anxiety Scale 


(2). 
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ered to be specific, not misleading in 
any way, nor too esoteric for our sub- 
jects. 

Subjects were informed that this 
quiz had been administered in many 
other universities as well as their own, 
in order to assess the level of aware- 
ness of world events of the current 
college student population, and that 
they would be given the opportunity 
to compare their performance with 
the average performance of these stu- 
dents. The quiz booklet contained the 
correct answers, from which the sub- 
jects were requested to compile their 
scores, and presented a contrived “av- 
erage score.” For the failure condi- 
tion, this score (15 items correct) was 
set above the second standard devia- 
tion unit of the distribution of scores 
obtained in a pretest of the quiz items 
with an equivalent subject sample, so 
that it was expected that all but a 
small fraction of the failure group 
would perform “below average.” The 
score for the success condition (3 
items correct) was set below the sec- 
ond standard deviation unit of the 
pretest distribution, so that all but a 
small fraction of this group were ex- 
pected to perform “above average.” In 
order to justify the low average scores 
presented to the success group, these 
subjects were informed that this ses- 
sion was part of the concluding phase 
of the assessment program, and that 
these 22 items represented the most 
difficult, in terms of the number of 
students failing them, of all of the 
items administered to previous 
groups. Further, whereas the intro- 
duction to the quiz for the failure 
group contained a strongly worded 
statement regarding the importance to 
the college student of knowledge 
about current affairs, this was com- 
municated in less pointed terms to the 
success group. This was done in order 
to reduce the possible tendency, on 
the part of success-group subjects, to 


evaluate their performance as inferior 
by an absolute standard, despite the 
awareness that they had performed 
better than the average for their 
eers. 

Both groups reacted in a highly 
vocal manner to the disclosure of the 
fictitious nature of the quiz norms at 
the conclusion of the session. These 
reactions appeared, to the experi- 
menter and co-experimenters, to dis- 
tinctly indicate relief on the part of 
the failure group, and disappointment 
for success subjects. Following this 
disclosure, subjects were asked to 
raise their hands if they had been “at 
least moderately suspicious” of the 
norms presented, to which just two 
within each treatment group re- 
sponded. 


Measurement of the Dependent 
Variable 


The measure of responsiveness for 
this study was the extent of improve- 
ment in the subject’s performance be- 
tween the administration of the quiz 
questions during the experimental 
treatment, at which time he was ex- 
posed to the correct answers, and a 
readministration of the questions only, 
following a brief, controlled interval. 
Here the assumption is made that de- 
gree of responsiveness to success Or 
failure experience will determine 
differences between these conditions 


in the amount of information ac- 
quired. 


Procedure 


Subjects in both treatment groups 
were informed that they were to par- 
ticipate in a Survey-type research pro- 
gram which was being carried out in 
other universities as well as their own, 
and which would involve, on their 
part, filling out several questionnaires 
of varying nature. They were told that 
all replies would be held in strict con- 
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fidence by the research organization, 
and were to be evaluated in terms of 
averages for all the participants. Sub- 
jects were seated one desk apart and 
asked not to communicate with each 
other until after the session. The 
groups were then administered the 
self-esteem inventory, the treatment 
booklet, a sentence-completion test, 
and the retest of the quiz items, in 
that order. The sentence-completion 
test had no intended purpose in this 
experiment other than occupying the 
interval between quiz administrations. 

In the data analysis, it was first 
ascertained that the distributions of 
self-esteem scores for treatment 
groups and for males and females 
Were approximately equivalent. Then 
high, moderate, and low self-esteem 
categories were established, corre- 
sponding to the upper, middle, and 
lower thirds of the distribution of self- 
esteem scores for the total sample of 
this study. High and low self-esteem 
groups were designated according to 
the upper and lower thirds of the 
distribution in order to increase the 
precision of the analysis. Scores for 
the moderate group were not included 
in the analysis of the predicted inter- 
action effect, though it was intended 
to present these data with the results 
as a point of possible interest. 

Two of the 53 subjects in the failure 
condition were eliminated because 
their scores did not fall into the below- 
average category. All of the 52 mem- 
bers of the success group achieved the 
criterial score for their condition and 
were retained in the analysis. 

A possible source of systematic 
error was considered in that scores on 
the first administration of the treat- 
ment quiz were expected to bear an 
inverse relationship to the dependent 
variable of this investigation; 1¢., 
amount of improvement shown on the 
second quiz administration. Though 
no subject reached the maximum of 


his possible extent of improvement, it 
was considered that subjects with 
lower original scores did have a larger 
field of new information to acquire 
during the course of the treatment. 
This contention was supported by a 
significant negative correlation be- 
tween original score and index of im- 
provement (r = — .531, p < .01). The 
magnitude of this correlation was ap- 
proximately the same for high and 
low self-esteem groups. 

To check for possible effects of this 
relationship upon the predicted inter- 
action of this study, the distributions 
of original scores for low and high self- 
esteem groups were compared for 
both treatments, independently, and 
found to be approximately equivalent. 
The chance differences which did oc- 
cur were, for both treatments, in di- 
rections which would operate counter 
to the interaction effect anticipated by 
the hypothesis. 

However, subjects within the suc- 
cess condition did achieve somewhat 
lower original scores than subjects 
within the failure condition, and this 
was expected to increase spuriously 
the difference in improvement index 
between treatment groups. Whereas 
this was not expected to affect the 
magnitude of the predicted interac- 
tion, it was expected to affect the 
relative magnitude of the predicted 
simple effects; i.e., predicted differ- 
ences for high self-esteem subjects to 
be increased spuriously and for lows, 
to be decreased. Therefore, failure 
and success groups within each self- 
esteem category were matched on the 
distribution of original scores, prior to 
the analysis of the interaction effect. 

In the procedure for matching we 
attempted to obtain, for each cell of 
the interaction table, original score 
distributions that were approximately 
equivalent and an adequate N. For 
each self-esteem category, we in- 
cluded one subject from each treat- 
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ment group, beginning at the lower 
end of the original score distribution 
for the failure group and at the upper 
end for the success group, until the 
mean original scores for both treat- 
ment groups were at their point of 
closest proximity. 

The hypothesis of this investigation 
was tested for the data of the un- 
matched sample as well, as a check 
for any unanticipated effects of the 
matching procedure. 


RESULTS 


The following analysis was per- 
formed separately for male and fe- 
male subjects. As the trends of the 
results were the same between sexes 
they were combined in the final anal- 
ysis. 

The data of this study are presented 
in Table 1. Differences between ex- 
perimental conditions were in the pre- 
dicted directions for both high and 
low self-esteem groups and the inter- 
action term for these four cells was 
statistically significant (F = 4.47, df = 
1/50, p < .05). Observation of this 
table indicates that predicted differ- 
ences for high and low self-esteem 
groups contributed about equally to 
this interaction. 

Similarly, for the data of this study 
prior to matching on original score, 
differences between experimental 
conditions for both high and low self- 
esteem groups were in the predicted 


TABLE | 


Mean Improvement Scores for Self-Esteem 
Groups Under Failure and Success Conditions 


Self-esteem level 


Condition High Moderate Low 
Failure 6.86 8.00 8.56 
(14)2 (11) (13) 

Success 8.29 7.73 7.16 
(14) a1) (13) 


a Denotes N for the cell. 


directions and this interaction was sta- 
tistically significant (F = 5.39, df = 
1/65, p < .05). As anticipated, pre- 
dicted differences were of greater 
magnitude for the high self-esteem 
group and of lesser magnitude for the 
lows, as compared to the data of the 
matched sample. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The hypothesized interaction of 
level of self-esteem and the experi- 
mental conditions of failure and suc- 
cess upon degree of responsiveness to 
these conditions was demonstrated 
beyond the .05 level of significance 
and was considered supported. The 
observation that differences in the 
predicted directions for both high and 
low self-esteem subjects contributed 
about equally to this interaction may 
suggest that the proposed effects are 
present for both esteem groups. 

These findings may be interpreted 
within either of the theoretical frame- 
works discussed above. 

Adopting Cohen’s (1) position, we 
may assume that the effect of the 
failure stimuli was to activate the 
tendency to engage in defensive be- 
havior, and that the differential re- 
sponsiveness of esteem groups to the 
failure condition was based upon their 
different modes of ego defense. 

For the high self-esteem subjects, 
we consider that the activation of 
avoidance mechanisms in the failure 
condition may have operated to re- 
duce the amount of information ac- 
quired by restricting the degree of 
attention given to the correct answers 
during the administration of the treat- 
ment, or by limiting the extent to 
which the subject thought about the 
missed items during the interval be- 
tween tests. 

We consider that in both of these 
aspects of the failure condition the 
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expressive mechanisms of low self- 
esteem subjects may have operated in 
a manner antithetical to the avoidance 
mechanisms of highs to increase the 
amount of information acquired. 
These subjects may have become 
more attentive to the failure condition 
in an attempt to find some aspect of 
the situation amenable to an expres- 
sive-type defensive reaction. For ex- 
ample, it may be contended that an 
effective rationalization for failing to 
answer quiz items may be more read- 
ily found with knowledge of the cor- 
rect answers. A further suggestion is 
that low self-esteem subjects under 
the failure condition indulged in more 
obsessive repetition of the missed 
items and their correct answers during 
the interval between quiz administra- 
tions. 

From the point of view of Stotland 
and Hillmer (4), we may consider, as 
basic to our findings, the tendency for 
both high and low self-esteem sub- 
jects to limit their cognitive input to 
information which is congruent to 
their self-image. This formulation 
leads to the contention that low self- 
esteem persons have made a particu- 
lar kind of adjustment to their en- 
vironment which requires that they 
maintain a low self-evaluation. The 
function of low self-esteem for adjust- 
ment may be to provide a justification 
for dependent behavior, or may serve 
to attenuate the anxiety of anticipated 
failure by keeping the persons’ expec- 
tations of need satisfaction low. 

We note that improvement scores 
for the moderate self-esteem group 
placed between those of the extreme 
groups in both experimental condi- 
tions, and further, that changes in the 
dependent variable between condi- 
tions were less for these subjects as 
compared to highs and lows. This 
may suggest that this group is gener- 
ally less inclined to use defense mech- 


anisms than are either highs or lows, 
and is not inconsistent with Cohen's 
(1) conception of the moderate self- 
esteem individual as the most “socially 
adjusted [p. 117]” of the three types. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was based on the 
contention that high self-esteem per- 
sons are generally more responsive to 
success experience than to failure, 
while lows show the opposite effects. 
College students were divided into 4 
groups, consisting of high or low self- 
esteem Ss, receiving success or failure 
treatments. The hypothesized interac- 
tion effect of self-esteem levels and 
treatments upon a measure of respon- 
siveness, i.e., the degree to which the 
S attended to some aspects of the 
experimental condition, was demon- 
strated beyond the .05 level of signifi- 
cance and was considered supported. 
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Long-Term Consequents of Masculinity 


of Interests in Adolescence’ 


Among the presumed consequents— 
and specific manifestations—of sub- 
stantial parental identification, ade- 
quate sex typing of behavior, and 
strong conscience development in 
children have been the most frequent 
foci of research (9, 10, 11, 14). Yet, 
according to both clinicians and theo- 
reticians, such identifications also 
have a broader and long-lasting result, 
namely, the development of basic and 
durable characteristics of personal 
adequacy and emotional stability. 

The relationship between strength 
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of parental identification and personal 
adjustment has been examined in a 
few systematic studies in which indi- 
ces of identification have been corre- 
lated with measures of contemporane- 
ous (usually childhood or adolescent) 
adjustment (2, 4, 10, 13, 15). These 
studies generally show that, as hy- 
pothesized, strong parental identifica- 
tion is accompanied by high levels of 
personal and social adjustment, but 
they provide no evidence on the pos- 
sible long-term or enduring conse- 
quents. The latter can be adequately 
investigated only by means of longi- 
tudinal studies. 

The late Harold E. Jones’ longitudi- 
nal Adolescent Growth Study (5, 6, 7, 
8) supplied data that were used in an 
earlier study comparing the adoles- 
cent and adult personality structures 
of two groups of males, who, during 
late adolescence, manifested different 
degrees of masculinity of interests (as 
evaluated by the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank) (10). During their 
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senior year of high school, the subjects 
filled out an “adjustment inventory” 
and were rated by a staff of profes- 
sional observers and by peers on a 
large number of personality character- 
istics. Fourteen years later, when they 
were in their early thirties, many of 
the subjects completed the California 
Psychological Inventory and the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule. 

The results indicated that, as had 
been predicted, a high degree of mas- 
culine identification during adoles- 
cence is generally associated with 
concurrent emotional security. Thus, 
compared with boys with relatively 
feminine interests, the highly mascu- 
line subjects gave more evidence of 
positive self-conceptions and self-con- 
fidence in their TAT stories and scored 
higher in overall adjustment on the 
adjustment inventory. Moreover, they 
were rated by staff observers as more 
carefree, more contented, more re- 
laxed, more exuberant, happier, 
calmer, and smoother in social func- 
tioning than those with less masculine 
interests, Peers considered the highly 
masculine boys to be less restless than 
the other group, i.e., they appeared to 
manifest fewer overt signs of conflict 
and tension. 

Analysis of the data from adult per- 
sonality tests administered to the sub- 
jects yielded equivocal results and 
failed to confirm any hypothesized re- 
lationship between masculinity of in- 
terests during adolescence and good 
adult adjustment. Thus, while there 
was evidence that highly masculine 
boys became adults with greater than 
average ego control and with typically 
masculine attitudes and beliefs, they 
appeared to be relatively lacking in 
dominance, capacity for status, and 
self-acceptance (as measured by the 
CPI) and were relatively high in 
needs for abasement (EPPS). “On the 
basis of these... findings, these 


men might be described as poorly ad- 
justed and inadequate individuals, 
strikingly changed from what they 
a been during adolescence” (10, p. 

It should be noted, however, that 
several of the differentiating scales of 
the adult tests are highly correlated 
with “emotional-expressive” character- 
istics, such as sociability and gregari- 
ousness, in which highly masculine 
subjects had been rated low during 
adolescence. Hence, it is possible to 
interpret some of the relatively low 
scores of the highly masculine subjects 
on the CPI scales of dominance and 
capacity for status as evidence of the 
continuity of adolescent personality 
traits and social orientations rather 
than of poor personal adjustment. 

On the other hand, it is at least 
equally tenable to assume that the 
adult test scores are, in fact, valid 
measures of the personal characteris- 
tics they purport to measure. In this 
case, the test results may be inter- 
preted to mean that many subjects 
experienced radical shifts in person- 
ality structure after adolescence. It is 
quite possible, for example, that some 
of the social and personal characteris- 
tics of the adolescents low in mas- 
culinity—especially their sociability, 
friendliness, and outgoingness—fos- 
tered more satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships and greater social suc- 
cess in adulthood than they did dur- 
ing adolescence. As a result, boys 
having relatively feminine adolescent 
interests may have increased in self- 
confidence, self-acceptance, and social 
poise and ascendance as they became 
adults. In contrast, the apparently 
highly adequate adjustment of the 
more masculine boys may have actu- 
ally deteriorated after adolescence, 
presumably because they may have 
failed to develop certain social skills 
and orientations that are prerequisite 
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to good adult social and personal ad- 
justment. 

The present investigation was de- 
signed to explore further the long- 
range consequents of high and low 
masculine identification during ado- 
lescence, and if possible, to clarify the 
equivocal findings of the earlier study. 
The evaluations of adult personality 
were based on intensive interviews 
with some of the subjects about 20 
years after masculinity of interests 
had been assessed, ie., when they 
were in their late thirties. 


METHOD 


Between 1958 and 1960, over 100 
subjects of the Adolescent Growth 
Study were intensively interviewed. 
Among these were 26 of the 39 male 
subjects of the original study of the 
correlates of masculinity of adolescent 
interests (10). These 26—14 of them 
with highly masculine interests durin 
adolescence and 12 of them with rela- 
tively feminine interests—were the 
subjects of the present study. The two 
groups did not differ significantly 


from each other in either intelligence 
or social class status. 


The interviews, which lasted from 2 
to 6 hours, covered a broad range of 
topics, including adolescent memories, 
vocational and marital adjustment, 
and child rearing practices. After 
completion of each interview, the in- 
terviewer, a highly trained clinical 
psychologist, wrote a detailed report 
on the session(s). In addition, he 
made a total of 86 impressionistic rat- 
ings of the subject’s status in the fol- 
lowing major categories: self-expres- 
siveness, sociability and social pres- 
tige, poise, emotional tensions, drives, 
cognitive attributes, and a series of 
“manifest traits” (e.g., sexual and work 
adjustment, introspection, self-suffi- 
ciency). A seven-point scale was used 


for each characteristic, a rating of 7 
indicating a very high degree of the 
characteristic, a rating of 1, its oppo- 
site extreme. Since the ratings were 
impressionistic—based on the sub- 
ject’s general reactions to the inter- 
view and his manner of discussing 
topics, as well as on the content of his 
responses—it was impossible to obtain 
interrater reliability coefficients. It 
should be noted, however, that there 
could be no systematic biases in the 
ratings for, prior to the interviews, the 
interviewers had no knowledge of the 
interviewees’ developmental histories, 
scores on the various psychological 
tests, or ratings made during the sub- 
jects’ adolescence. 

Thirty-one of the rated variables, 
listed in Table 1, were considered to 
be directly relevant to the assessment 
of adult general adjustment and mas- 
culinity of personality and interests. 
The ratings assigned to the two 
groups of subjects on these variables 
constituted the basic data of this 
study. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Each of the 31 distributions of the 
ratings, based on all 26 subjects, was 
dichotomized at the median or as 
close to this point as possible and 
ratings above the dichotomization 
point were considered high. Table 1 
gives the number of subjects high and 
low in masculinity of adolescent inter- 
ests, who, as adults, were rated high 
in the 31 variables. Fisher’s (3) test of 
exact probability was applied to each 
distribution of high and low ratings in 
order to determine whether or not 
high ratings occurred significantly 
more frequently in one group than in 
the other. The probability values ob- 
tained are listed in the final column of 
the table. 


The two groups were significantly, 
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TABLE | 


Number of Subjects in the Two Groups Rated High 


in Personality Characteristics 


Lows with 
high scores 


Highs with 
high scores 


Rating dimension (N = 14) (N = 12) p 
Spontaneity 6 7 ns 
Extroversion 6 5 ns 
Masculinity of behavior 8 5 ns 
viability (versus detachment) 5 9 05 
antness 11 7 ns 
Enjoyment of social activities 10 7 ns 
Submissiveness (versus self-assertiveness) 6 3 ns 
Social initiative 4 5 ns 
Social leadership 5 10 <.01 
Uninhibitedness (versus timidity) 6 5 we 
Social assuredness 3 6 8 18 
Matter-of-factness 7 6 ne 
Unaffectedness 8 6 ns 
Lack of concern about making a good impression 9 6 ns 
Relaxedness 8 5 S 
Cheerfulness 8 7 
Carefreedom 8 4 ns 
Constancy of mood T z ind 
Objectivity, logicality 4 6 ig 
Work adjustment i 5 6 ng 
Sexual adjustment 10 3 93 
Satisfaction from relation to wife 6 5 Ss 
Security feelings 7 7 ns 
Introspectiveness 5 10 02 
Self-sufficiency 8 4 10 
Maturity of ego identity 7 6 ns 
Insightfulness (into own motives) 6 B i 
Openness of handling anxiety and conflicts T : ve 
Overcontrol of needs and impulses 6 a ur 
Adaptability to stress or trauma 10 ¢ oe 
Self-acceptance (versus distortion of personal qualities) 4 l Al 
theless, closer examination of the 


or nearly significantly, differentiated 
in 8 of the 31 variables, Compared 
with the number of differentiating 
adolescent personality characteristics 
(10), the number of significant differ- 
ences between the adult groups was 
relatively small. Clearly, then, degree 
of masculinity of adolescent interests 
is more highly correlated with (i.e. 
has more pervasive effects on) adoles- 
cent personality structure than it is 
with adult adjustment status. Never- 


kinds of differences between the two 
adult groups may help to delineate 
the enduring consequents of appro- 
priate and inappropriate sex typing of 
interests during adolescence. 

Several aspects of the personalities 
of the subjects of the two groups ap- 
peared to be constant over the 20-year 
period. For example, during adoles- 
cence, boys with relatively feminine 
interest patterns were considered, by 
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trained observers and by peers, to be 
more dependent, but more sociable 
and socially active—i.e., they mani- 
fested more characteristics of the 
“emotional-expressive” or feminine 
role (12)—than their peers with more 
masculine interests (10). In adult- 
hood, as Table 1 indicates, the former 
seemed to show similar characteris- 
tics. Thus, the interviewers felt that 
these subjects were less self-sufficient 
(more dependent) but more sociable 
(more interested in others) and more 
self-assured socially (less self-con- 
scious), and more likely to be social 
leaders, 

In contrast, during adolescence, 
boys with more masculine interests 
were seen as less socially oriented but 
more independent, i.e., having more 
so-called instrumental characteristics 
(10, 12). The present data show that, 
as adults, they continued to be rela- 
tively more self-sufficient (indepen- 
dent) and less socially oriented (more 
detached). In addition, they appeared 
to be relatively nonintrospective, an- 
other characteristic consistent with 
the “instrumental,” active functions re- 
lated to the external world. From 
these data, it may be concluded that 
the “instrumental” and “emotional- 
expressive” characteristics associated, 
respectively, with masculine and 
feminine sex typing of interests durin 
adolescence tend to be relatively 
stable over the period of two decades. 

One other relevant finding, not 
summarized in the table, indicates 
that the two groups differed markedly 
in masculinity of their actual adult 
occupations. Two psychologists? rated 
all the occupations represented in the 
group on a three-point scale: 1. Pri- 
marily masculine, 2. Appropriate for 
either sex, or 3. Primarily feminine. 


3 I am indebted to Joseph Heller and the 
late Judy Chang for their participation in 
this aspect of the study. 


Fifteen of the originally highly mascu- 
line subjects, but only six of the low 
masculinity group, were in occupa- 
tions assigned average ratings of 1 or 
1.5. The exact probability of obtaining 
this set of cell frequencies (or all other 
possible, more extreme sets), calcu- 
lated by Fisher's (3) method, was p = 
< .01. Clearly, masculinity of adult 
occupation is strongly related to mas- 
culinity of vocational interests during 
adolescence. In view of the general 
validity of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank as a predictor of future 
occupation (16), this is hardly a sur- 
prising finding. Nevertheless, if it is 
assumed that working at a tradition- 
ally masculine occupation is a reflec- 
tion of masculinity of interests (and 
perhaps of instrumental characteris- 
tics), the finding may be interpreted 
as additional evidence that certain as- 
pects of interest patterns (and of per- 
sonality structure correlated with such 
interests) are consistent over a period 
of two decades. 

There was much less congruence 
between the adolescent and adult 
statuses of the two groups in certain 
other characteristics, however. Thus, 
it will be recalled that during adoles- 
cence, the highly masculine boys, 
compared to the more feminine ones, 
gave more evidence of positive self- 
concepts and high levels of self-confi- 
dence and they were regarded by 
others as more carefree, happier, and 
smoother in social functioning. On the 
basis of the present data it may be 
inferred that these subjects no longer 
manifested such characteristics when 
they became adults, Their characteris- 
tic detachment and self-consciousness 
in social situations during adulthood, 
mentioned above, may be indicative 
of basic feelings of inadequacy, which 
hardly seems consistent with being 
self-confident, carefree, and contented. 

The interviewers’ ratings showed 
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that they were also lacking in leader- 
ship qualities, a finding that supports 
the CPI data indicating that this 
group was less dominant and had 
relatively little “capacity for status” 
(10). Moreover, according to the CPI, 
the originally highly masculine sub- 
jects became less self-accepting adults 
and, on the EPPS, they showed 
greater needs for abasement than the 
others. These findings are further sub- 
stantiated by the interviewers’ ratings 
of this group as less “self-accepting of 
both positive and negative qualities” 
than the other group and more likely 
to “distort [their] personal qualities” 
(see Table 1). In addition, in distort- 
ing, they tended more often to em- 
phasize negative, self-derogatory char- 
acteristics, Thus, of the 10 highly 
masculine subjects who were judged 
likely to “distort personal characteris- 
tics,” 8 were described as “giving neg- 
ative qualities,” while, among subjects 
in the other group, only 3 emphasized 
negative characteristics. The probabil- 
ity of obtaining this distribution of 
positive and negative distortions, cal- 
culated directly, is p = .05. The feel- 
ings of self-depreciation and inade- 
quacy among the originally highly 
masculine subjects indicate that the 
self-evaluations of this group have 
changed markedly by adulthood. Dur- 
ing adolescence, these subjects gave 
more evidence of positive self-con- 
cepts and self-confidence than their 
peers with relatively feminine inter- 
ests (10). 

The self-perceptions of the latter 
group, in contrast, improved mark- 
edly as they grew older. As adoles- 
cents, the subjects of the relatively 
feminine interest group manifested 
relatively strong feelings of insecurity 
and inadequacy, but as adults, they 
were, according to test and interview 
data, relatively more self-accepting, 
and more self-confident, and, in addi- 


tion, they had more leadership char- 
acteristics and greater “capacity for 
status” (10). 

In spite of the general evidence that 
the subjects of the originally highly 
masculine group felt inadequate and 
insecure during adulthood, they pos- 
sessed a few attributes that might be 
interpreted as manifestations of emo- 
tional stability. There were some ten- 
dencies for interviewers to rate more 
of these subjects as well adjusted sex- 
ually and high in self-sufficiency and 
adaptability in stress situations. The 
ratings in sexual adjustment are diffi- 
cult to interpret because they were, of 
necessity, made entirely on the basis 
of the subjects’ self-reports. Since 
these men tended to be nonintrospec- 
tive, they probably did not analyze or 
examine the subtler aspects of their 
sexual relationships but simply ac- 
cepted—and reported—the more su- 
perficial satisfactions and tension re- 
duction of sexual activity. In addition, 
since they regarded themselves as 
highly masculine, they may have 
found it extremely threatening to ad- 
mit or discuss any sexual problems or 
dissatisfactions. For these reasons, 
their sexual adjustments may appear 
to be highly adequate, although more 
intensive investigation may reveal un- 
derlying difficulties in this area. 

In brief, certain adolescent instru- 
mental characteristics of the highly 
masculine subjects—and, similarly, 
certain emotional-expressive charac- 
teristics of those with more feminine 
interests—seem to be maintained in 
adulthood, but the statuses of the two 
groups in self-confidence shifted con- 
siderably in the 20-year period. The 
data from adult personality tests and 
impressionistic ratings, based on in- 
terview data, seem to be consistent 
and lend support to the hypothesis 
that the self-assurance and positive 
self-conceptions of the highly mascu- 
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line subjects decreased after adoles- 
cence, while correlatively, the less 
masculine group changed in a favor- 
able direction. 

The antecedents of these changes 
cannot be determined from the pres- 
ent data, but it seems reasonable to 
postulate that they are at least par- 
tially due to differences between the 
groups in social interests and skills 
that foster adjustment in adulthood. 
More specifically, it may be that, be- 
cause of the strong peer and adult 
emphasis on sex typing and tradi- 
tional stereotyped masculine behavior 
during adolescence, boys with highly 
masculine interests are accorded con- 
siderable prestige and acquire self- 
confidence and general emotional sta- 
bility. While they are relatively lack- 
ing in social initiative and orientation, 
these adolescents seem to be well ad- 
justed and well liked and hence may 
have little motivation to develop attri- 
butes such as gregariousness and so- 
ciability. However, these attributes 
may be essential for the achievement 
of satisfactory interpersonal relation- 
ships and vocational success in adult- 
hood, especially in the middle-class 
group to which most of the subjects 
belonged. Failure to develop these 
characteristics may therefore have ad- 
verse long-term consequences, per- 
haps resulting in important personal, 
social, and vocational frustrations 
which weaken self-confidence, self- 
acceptance, and underlying emotional 
security and increase feelings of in- 
adequacy and negative self-evalua- 
tions. 7 

Subjects with relatively feminine 
adolescent interest patterns may ex- 
perience the opposite sequence of 
events. That is, their characteristic so- 
ciability and friendliness may not be 
enough to assure personal security 
and self-confidence during adoles- 
cence, but may provide substantial 


bases for social and vocational success 
—and consequently for increased self- 
confidence, self-acceptance, and more 
adequate adjustment—during adult- 
hood. 

It may be concluded that high mas- 
culine identification during adoles- 
cence, as measured in this study, is 
conducive to the development of feel- 
ings of adequacy and contentment at 
that time but is insufficient per se to 
ensure enduring favorable conse- 
quents. In fact, it appears that the 
development of strongly masculine in- 
terests, if unaccompanied by the cer- 
tain social characteristics, may have 
some deleterious long-range results. 
The extent to which this conclusion 
may be generalized is, of course, lim- 
ited by the nature of the sample (only 
high and low extremes of the distribu- 
tion of masculinity of interests) and 
by the criterion of identification em- 
ployed. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was designed to 
explore the long range consequents of 
high and low masculinity of adoles- 
cent interests. There were two groups 
of adult subjects drawn from the Uni- 
versity of California’s longitudinal 
Adolescent Growth Study. One in- 
cluded 14 subjects who had had 
highly masculine interests during late 
adolescence; the other group, 12 sub- 
jects, revealed relatively feminine in- 
terests at that time. A series of im- 
pressionistic ratings of personality and 
social characteristics, based on inten- 
sive interviews with the subjects when 
they were in their late thirties, consti- 
tuted the basic data of this study. 

Comparison of the ratings assigned 
to the two groups showed that in 
adulthood, as during adolescence, 
those who had had relatively feminine 
interest patterns manifested more of 
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the “emotional-expressive” role char- 
acteristics—e.g., they were rated as 
more dependent but more social in 
orientation. In contrast, those with 
highly masculine adolescent interest 
patterns possessed, in their late teens 
and in their late thirties, more active, 
“instrumental” characteristics: greater 
self-sufficiency, less social orientation 
and, in adulthood, less introspective- 
ness. 

There was little congruence be- 
tween the adolescent and adult sta- 
tuses of the two groups with respect to 
several other characteristics, however. 
During adolescence, highly masculine 
subjects possessed more self-confi- 
dence and greater feelings of ade- 
quacy than the other group, but as 
adults, they were relatively lacking in 
qualities of leadership, dominance, 
self-confidence, and self-acceptance. 
In general there seems to have been a 
shift in the self-concepts of the two 
groups in adulthood, the originally 
highly masculine boys apparently feel- 
ing less positive about themselves 
after adolescence, and, correlatively, 
the less masculine group changing in 
a favorable direction. It is suggested 
that these marked changes may be 
due to the differences in the extent to 
which social characteristics such as 
gregariousness and friendliness were 
developed by the subjects in the two 
groups. As adolescents, the highly 
masculine interest subjects were so- 
cially successful and apparently emo- 
tionally well adjusted, but failed to 
develop attributes of sociability and 
outgoingness which may be essential 
for the achievement of satisfactory in- 
terpersonal relationships and voca- 
tional success in adulthood. As a re- 
sult, they may encounter important 
social, vocational, and personal frus- 
trations which weaken their previ- 
ously established self-confidence and 
underlying emotional security. In con- 


trast, subjects with relatively feminine 
adolescent interest patterns tend to 
develop characteristics of social orien- 
tation during adolescence and, while 
these characteristics do not seem to be 
related to emotional stability at that 
time, they may provide the bases for 
future social and vocational success 
and, consequently, for greater feelings 
of adequacy and positive self-con- 
cepts. 
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FREDRIC SOLOMON / 


Youth and Social Action: Il. A 
Formation in the First Student 


Since 1960, we have been studying 
some relationships between social 
change, adolescent and student per- 
sonality development, and the social 
behavior of this age group. This is our 
second report on the student protest 
movement against racial segregation 
—the “sit-in” and “freedom-ride” 
movement. In our first paper, we dis- 
cussed certain aspects of the desegre- 
gation movement in the Washington, 
D.C. area. The present paper focuses 
upon the development of the very first 
sit-in in the South at Greensboro, 
N.C., on February 1, 1960. A third 
paper will describe and discuss “non- 
violent” behavior and ideology. 

The recent efforts of students 
against segregation have produced so- 


From Journal of Social Issues, 20, No. 2 
(1964), 36-45. Reprinted by permission of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues and the authors. 

1 An earlier version of this paper was pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, Toronto, Can- 
ada, May, 1962. 
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ction and Identity- 
Sit-in Demonstration’ 


cial change on a scale and at a rate 
such as to make this nonviolent 
movement unique in American his- 
tory. As a result, Negroes are now 
admitted on an equal basis to thou- 
sands of eating places and hundreds 
of places of recreation, libraries, bus 
and railroad terminals, and churches. 
Tens of thousands of demonstrators 
have been arrested, 95 per cent of 
whom were students. Many of these 
students were white. The largest 
number of demonstrators are between 
18 and 19 years old.2 Thus, this move- 
ment appears to be a significant social 
development from which there may 
be much to be learned about Ameri- 
can youth. 

We have been asking ourselves the 
following questions: What kinds of 


2 Developments in 1962 and 1963, since 


this paper was first prepared, include a 
broadening base of participation in “nonvi- 
olent direct protest.” Younger students and 
older “adults” have become increasingly in- 
volved. 
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people are these students? What is 
their psychological, social, and cul- 
tural background? What sort of iden- 
tity and outlook on life do they have? 
What are the dynamic factors that 
motivate them to action and risk-tak- 
ing on behalf of their beliefs? What 
can this tell us about identity forma- 
tion and ego integration or distinte- 
ration? How does it contrast with 
social behavior of adolescents in other 
situations? 

We have been attempting to find 
answers to these and other questions 
by means of direct observation of 
group activities and extensive group 
and individual interviewing. To illus- 
trate some of our findings, we would 
like to describe and discuss an 18-year- 
old Negro student who, together with 
his three close friends from the fresh- 
man class at the Negro college in 
Greensboro, N.C., sat-in one day at a 
segregated down-town lunch counter 
and thus began the sit-in movement in 
the South. 

John is a college student with good 
grades, good manners, and high intel- 
ligence. He appears serious and 
highly goal-directed. We interviewed 
him over several hours, 18 months 
after the first sit-in. At that time, he 
was heavily involved in movement ac- 
tivity but continuing his excellent 
work in school. We were impressed 
by the depth of feeling he focused 
around his experiences. 

As far back as he can remember, 
John was puzzled by and was resent- 
ful toward the segregated school he 
attended. He grew up in a border city 
in which there were rather few out- 
ward signs of segregation, except for 
the completely separate school sys- 
tems. He recalls wondering, “What 
was wrong with me mentally that 
they were keeping me here,” referring 
to the all-Negro grade school. John 
was 13 when he was told of the Su- 
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preme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regated schools. “My father told it to 
me as if he was getting a raise or 
something; as if he was getting a 
chance to go to school.” He recalls 
that his father spoke at length of what 
it meant to have an opportunity for a 
good education. Although John was a 
little worried about being accepted 
into an all-white school, the Supreme 
Court decision “gave me a good feel- 
ing. .. . It made me look up... . 
All along, I had felt I was as good as 
anyone else, but now it’s recon- 
firmed.” The next autumn after the 
Supreme Court decision, he was en- 
tered into a newly integrated junior 
high school. He was determined to get 
to the top of the class, and he did, 
which boosted his morale. He recalls 
that his father’s pep talks were very 
helpful. He would give a dollar bill to 
the child with the best grades at each 
report-card time. 

John is the third in a family of six 
children. His parents have a stable 
marriage. His father had wanted to be 
a physician, but had to leave his med- 
ical studies because of severe respira- 
tory illness. He now works as a car- 
penter. John recalls that there “wasn’t 
much talk outside my family about 
segregation.” But the need for Ne- 
groes to register to vote and the im- 
portance of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion were very big issues inside the 
home, and his father talked about 
them at length. His father had been a 
member of the NAACP, but not a 
leader. The only demonstration his 
father had ever taken part in was a 
labor strike in 1942. Both of John’s 
parents were originally from North 
Carolina and there is a considerable 
section of the family that still lives in 
Greensboro. 

John, himself, had several signifi- 
cant experiences in Greensboro during 
his adolescence. He spent many sum- 


mers there, as well as his whole junior 
year of high school. During the sum- 
mer immediately following the Su- 
preme Court decision, at age 13 while 
visiting his grandmother in Greens- 
boro, he had tried to get served in a 
nearby segregated donut shop by go- 
ing in the front door. Traditionally, 
Negroes in the South are not served in 
a “white” restaurant if they go 
through the front door and sit down. 
They are expected to come around to 
the door near the kitchen and buy 
food to carry out and eat elsewhere. 
He found that he sometimes got 
served in spite of the general custom, 
particularly when business was slow. 
If he were ever asked to leave, how- 
ever, he would promptly do so. This 
was not actually a sit-in therefore, but 
it did involve deliberate testing of the 
environment. John remembers clearly 
that whenever he went South during 
his adolescence, he always felt that 
the whole system of segregation was 
designed to say over and over again 
Negroes, you don’t do this, Negroes, 
you don’t do that... . Somebody 
was thinking I was inferior, I wasn’t 
good enough to walk in the front 
door.” His grandmother never told 
him not to go in the front doors to the 
restaurants, but she merely repeated 
how “You'll never change it, it’s been 
going on for years.” He recalls, “She 
seemed neutral, but deep-down I felt 
she would be more comfortable if I 
stopped doing it because she didn’t 
think it was right and anyway some- 
thing might happen. But I thought it 
was right.” He was contemptuous of 
his grandmother's generation and 
their fearfulness. “I began to see what 
those people were made of deep- 
down.” His tone of voice was bitter 
when making this statement. 

At the age of 15, he began to read 
stories about Gandhi. John was 
deeply interested in him, wondering 
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to himself, “What makes a guy like 
this tick? . . . He goes to prison and 
then gets out and then he does the 
same thing again immediately. . . . 
He was a pretty amazing guy to me, 
so faithful to his people. . . . I began 
to wonder sometimes why couldn't I 
be a Gandhi myself, doing something 
for the race.” Gandhi was a “hero of 
mine,” along with Frederick Douglass. 
It was in 1956-1957 when John was 
16, that he first heard of Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., who became another 
profound “hero.” During this year, 
John’s whole family had moved to 
Greensboro because his father had 
had trouble finding work in their 
home city. John was enrolled in the 
segregated high school in Greensboro 
and was “depressed all the time.” 

He felt the segregation as a “great 
pressure—it hit you in the face all the 
time. . . . At the end of the year, I 
was glad to leave, but there were 
people who had lived there all their 
lives and were going to stay there. 
_, . It made me feel awful.” During 
this year, he began to follow the 
events of the bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, which was turning 
out successfully under King’s leader- 
ship. King came to speak in Greens- 
boro while the boycott was still on; 
John admired him greatly. While 
hearing King speak, he recalls, “He 
gave you the feeling you'd been sit- 
ting down all the time. . . . He was 
speaking the truth. He kind of made 
you feel as normal people would just 
have to do something to better condi- 
tions. He was saying don’t hurt any- 
one, no revenge even while you are 
fighting the bad conditions. . . . I be- 
gan to wonder why my father had 
never done something to change con- 
ditions.” All in all, during this junior 
year in high school, while he was 16 
and living in Greensboro, segregation 
had constantly made him “disgusted 
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and frustrated—you just hate to think 
about the pressure on you.” Back in 
his home city for the last year of high 
school, John joined the NAACP, but 
did not take a particularly active role. 

He chose to enroll at A & T College 
in Greensboro partly because his 
brother was there, and partly because 
he thought he had a good chance to 
get a scholarship. When he arrived 
there in the fall of 1959, he noticed 
that there were other Negroes from 
the North and border states as well as 
many from North Carolina. He de- 
scribes the general attitude at A & T 
College about segregation as follows: 
“Things have been like this for the last 
hundred years,” or “It’s not down my 
alley.” John says the majority of stu- 
dents were not race conscious and 
perhaps afraid for their parents’ jobs 
if they were to participate in anti- 
segregation activities. “The only stu- 
dents who would ever say anything 
about segregation were the 4 of us.” 
He and 3 friends from the freshman 
class had many “bull sessions” about 
intellectual and social issues, includ- 
ing segregation. John’s three friends 
were all from North Carolina. All four 
were on scholarships. All of these 
young men had previously been mem- 
bers of the NAACP and had partici- 
pated in some voter registration cam- 
paigning. None of them had ever 
heard of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, however, nor had they 
heard of anything resembling a sit-in 
demonstration elsewhere in years 
past. Passive resistance was something 
that they had heard about from King, 
read about in Gandhi—and the idea 
struck responsive chords in their reli- 
gious background. 

In their “bull sessions,” the events 
of the boycott in Montgomery and the 
school crisis in Little Rock were gone 
over in detail. “But we were aware 
that there was nothing coming out of 
these bull sessions—no good was com- 
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ing from them even though we stayed 
up sometimes until 5:00 a.m. There 
were many words and few deeds; we 
did a good job of making each other 
feel bad.” Apparently, the job of mak- 
ing each other feel bad consisted of 
taunting each other with racial stereo- 
types and even racial epithets; this 
seems to have been a group effort to 
bring into painful awareness the la- 
tent feelings of shame and anger 
which each of these young Negroes 
had been partially suppressing for 
years. 

During the early morning hours of 
February 1, 1960, the four youths 
were discussing the issue of whether 
the color of one’s skin meant inferior- 
ity. Someone remarked that Negroes 
were often thought to have “strong 
backs and weak minds.” This goaded 
them all into considerable anger. But 
soon the group was involved in a less 
charged discussion of the extent and 
variability of segregation in the city of 
Greensboro. The proposition was 
voiced that the Negro in the South 
must find places to spend money in 
order to lead to more places in which 
to make money. After a while the 
group agreed with this in the abstract. 
Suddenly one of them said, “How 
about lunch downtown tomorrow? 
John immediately chimed in “It’s on 
me!” Later one of them asked, “You 
guys aren't serious about trying to eat 
downtown, are you?” Months later, 
John confided to the interviewers, 
“We had to avoid looking bad to the 
other guys.” Therefore, he and his 
friend consolidated their position, dar- 
ing the others to come along. A 
straight-forward question, “Are you OF 
arent you a man?” was put to each 
member of the group, and they all 
agreed to meet the next afternoon for 
what was to become an important 
development in the history of race 
relations in the United States. 

Although they spoke to no one else 


of their intention beforehand, the 
group expected that they would all be 
arrested if they sat down at a lunch 
counter and refused to leave when 
asked to do so. “We didn’t know what 
the legal charge would be, but we 
knew it was too much out of the 
ordinary—an unheard of flouting of 
custom,” They were also fearful of 
physical violence and, therefore, 
elected John to go first because he 
was the tallest. They sought to mini- 
mize these risks of arrest and violence 
as well as to enhance their case, by 
being as courteous as possible to 
everyone. They wore coats and ties 
and planned to be gentlemanly and 
dignified, no matter what happened. 

As John was sitting at the lunch 
counter of the variety store with his 
three friends, he got into a brief dis- 
cussion with the waitress who asked 
him to leave. He told her he'd just 
purchased tooth paste in another part 
of the store and wished to spend the 
change from the toothpaste purchase 
now at the lunch counter. She was 
unmoved by his cleverness, and the 
four Negroes waited at the counter, 
unserved, reading school books for the 
next one and one-half hours, until the 
store closed. The mixed reactions of 
others to their action became clear to 
them even while they were sitting at 
the counter. Within a few minutes, a 
very anxious Negro woman came out 
of the kitchen, where she was a cook’s 
helper, and shouted at them, “You 
know you're not allowed here! It is 
because of people like you that the 
race is behind and can't get ahead!” 
John says he felt like crying after this 
woman had denounced them in this 
fashion. Yet, almost immediately a 
white woman sat down next to him. 
She whispered, “You're doing a good 
job. It should've been done 100 years 
ago.” A while later, another white 
woman sat down among the demon- 
strators and gave them similar en- 
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couragement. There was a large 
crowd of police and other whites 
standing around the lunch counter 
and outside the store by this time. The 
whites shouted epithets and phrases 
like, “You'll starve, niggers,” and 
“You'll never get it.” The police stood 
by with their billy clubs pulled out, 
looked menacingly at the Negro stu- 
dents, but, surprisingly, did not arrest 
them. 

As he walked back toward campus, 
John noticed “I felt entirely different 
about myself. At the end of that first 
sit-in, I didn’t feel nearly as guilty as 
[I] had felt prior to it. [M.] and I 
both felt great. He felt just like I 
did—you know, before the sit-ins, 
I felt kinda lousy, like I was really use- 
less. I was ashamed at how those 
young kids in Little Rock were brav- 
ing it out . . . at last, we felt we had 
done something, not just talk about 
things, like in those bull sessions.” 


This description highlights some of 
the factors we have described in our 
revious report on the group in the 
Washington, D.C. area. These in- 
clude: (1) The impact of the Supreme 
Court decision on the conscience and 
consciousness of both white and Ne- 
ro Southerners; (2) The importance 
of the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr. as a new kind of ego ideal for 
young Negroes; (3) The effect on Ne- 
gro personality of the long cultural 
tradition of social inferiority, passivity 
and displaced aggression in relation to 
the white majority; and (4) The com- 
bined effects of that tradition with 
religious traditions of martyrdom and 
moral superiority as reflected in the 
style of social protest chosen by the 
Negro students—a style of passive re- 
sistance, a method in which the young 
demonstrators take risks, release ag- 
gression, but remain “nonviolent” and 
morally superior in relation to the in- 
furiated white opponents. 
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In regard to his family, John told us 
that he was rather unusual among the 
student demonstrators he knows, in 
that his parents openly approved of 
his actions, once they had heard about 
them. Most demonstrators against ra- 
cial segregation—be they white or 
Negro—report that their parents are 
opposed to segregation but are also 
vigorously opposed to any risk-taking 
action by their children to change seg- 
regation patterns.* The reaction of 
John’s grandmother was typical: She 
warned him that he would never 
change things. . . . It’s been going on 
for generations. On the other hand, 
she never actually said, “Do not do it” 
as a command. She communicates on 
one level that his actions in testing 
segregation in the donut shop will do 
no good, while still leaving open the 
secret wish that it would do some 
good. 

Similarly, John’s availability to 
identify with and act out his father’s 
own aspirations is clear both on un- 
conscious and conscious levels. His 
father, coming from a family of 
teachers and educators, had the high 
goal of a career in medicine, was a 
devoted family man, and was a rela- 
tively strong figure in the family. 
However, his father was a frustrated 
man, coping with his social inferiority 
as a Negro and with his physical dis- 
ability, both of which served to keep 
him from his  self-assertive goals. 
Among the siblings, John was closest 
to and most in touch with his father. 
His father compensated for his own 
frustrations by identifying with his 
son’s life. His father’s needs for asser- 
tion are acted out by John through his 
scholastic achievements and in the sit- 


3In data collected after this paper was 
written (ie., in 1962 and 1963) the authors 
have found a sharp reversal of this pattern. 
Parents, like virtually all Negroes, now 
openly support the student demonstrators. 
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in movement. John identifies, there- 
fore, not directly with his historical 
father, but rather with an ego ideal of 
what he wishes his father would have 
been. 

In the present discussion we wish to 
emphasize affect, acting out, and the 
successful resolution of the identity 
crisis of late adolescence. The term 
identity crisis has been used by Erik 
Erikson to denote that period in the 
life cycle when a person must work 
hardest at the task of achieving self- 
delineation and ego-identity with 
some reasonably comfortable view of 
his past, present, and future. Issues of 
self-identity are not buried, by any 
means, at the end of late adolescence, 
but in order for an individual to enter 
adulthood without serious psycho- 
pathology he must have been at least 
partially successful at resolving his 
identity crisis. 

Yet, John and his friends were not 
satisfied with proceeding smoothly 
toward becoming what they consid- 
ered to be compliant Negro profes- 
sional men. Unlike others on their 
campus, they were unable to contain 
their bitter feelings about segregation 
and social inferiority. Their “bull ses- 
sions” served to mobilize long-stand- 
ing feelings of shame and anger which 
had been contained and even turned 
inward on themselves. (These are the 
feelings that seemingly had caused 
the “depression” John complained 
about when he was sixteen.) 

These affects of shame, anger and 
self-depreciating depression found ex- 
pression and consequent tension re- 
lease through the sit-in action. In re- 
fusing to leave the “White Only” 
lunch counter, these students were 
acting out their anger at segregation 
and simultaneously acting out their 
wish for adult, masculine identities 
free of indignity and shame. 

The first sit-in, like many others we 


have studied, was spontaneous, im- 
pulsive, and risk-taking; its orientation 
was clearly toward action in the place 
of further reflection or words. In these 
respects, it resembles typical acting 
out behavior of adolescence. Further- 
more, there were elements in the be- 
havior which were derived from con- 
scious and pre-conscious aspirations of 
their parents as well as from problems 
of childhood. In describing an ele- 
ment of acting out in the sit-in move- 
ment, we are suggesting that there are 
other forms of acting out quite differ- 
ent from what is usually termed “anti- 
social acting out.” Certainly, these 
acts are risky, rebellious, and often 
illegal by local standards; and the 
demonstrators often wind up in jail. 
Yet, they do not see themselves as 
outcasts, hoodlums, beatniks or any- 
thing of the kind; in fact, they are 
eager to avoid being labeled as 
troublemakers. Instead, they see 
themselves as an elite, as leaders who 
have felt called upon to take risks and 
expose themselves to danger in order 
to achieve something on behalf of 
their people, and by so doing to prove 
themselves and their ideals. Over and 
Over again in our contacts with sit-in 
demonstrators, we have heard the 
statement or implication that they saw 
themselves doing society’s moral 
work. Therefore, we have chosen to 
describe this aspect of the behavior as 
Pro-social acting out.” This concept is 
perhaps applicable to the behavior of 
Some student groups elsewhere in the 
world, as well as to certain other ac- 
tivities of American Youth. 

In summary, we have tried to illus- 
trate in a case history of one of the 


— 


*We feel that this concept of pro- 
Social acting out is closely related to what 
Erikson has recently described as “the sense 
of and the capacity for Fidelity.” (Erik 
Erikson, “Youth: Fidelity and Diversity,” 
Daedalus, Winter, 1962.) 
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originators of the student sit-in move- 
ment, how an emotionally healthy 
adolescent can, in Erikson’s phrase, 
find his life history intersecting with 
history. We have tried to show how 
some of the characteristic psychody- 
namic needs and strengths of late ado- 
lescence have found expression in 
these demonstrations. We have noted 
some of the factors responsible for our 
subject’s identity formation, including 
his crucial participation in this move- 
ment. 

It is our hope that research into 
these complex psychosocial interrela- 
tionships will contribute to an in- 
creased understanding of student po- 
litical and social actions, of adolescent 
developmental psychology, and of 
factors which may possibly determine 
the choice of a pro-social role versus 
one of delinquency or asocial be- 
havior. 


A FOLLOW-UP NOTE 


The bulk of the data on which this 
paper is based was obtained in No- 
vember 1961. In September 1963 
(three and a half years after the first 
sit-in demonstration) “John” was in- 
terviewed again. 

When seen at this time he appeared 
a great deal more anxious and con- 
strained than when interviewed 
earlier, He had been passing through 
a crisis in his living—indeed, an iden- 
tity crisis—in which it had become 
impossible for him to continue in his 
dual roles of full-time pre-professional 
student and full-time (40 hours per 
week) civil rights demonstrator. He 
had been walking the picket line daily 
in downtown Greensboro for all of his 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, 
had received mediocre grades in his 
courses, had been trying to get by on 
3 to 5 hours of sleep each night, had 


often forgotten meals, etc.—until 
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March 1963, when he fell ill and re- 
quired medical care. Upon recovery, 
he took a responsible job in his home 
city for the summer. 

In the interview he was quite con- 
cerned about whether he really 
wanted a professional career for him- 
self or whether this was “only” to 
satisfy his father’s wishes. All in all, he 
was quite preoccupied with “indepen- 
dence”—not only in his personal de- 
cision-making but in his style of 
anti-segregation activity as well. Re- 
garding the latter, John reported that 
the 40 “active” white and Negro stu- 
dents in the Greensboro area have con- 
ducted their own program of demon- 
strations and negotiation, with some 
limited success, while vigorously 
avoiding advice from any “outside” 
source (including the notoriously in- 
dependent Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee!). John rebels at 
“anyone trying to tell us what to do” 
in civil rights protest strategy, just as 
he worries whether a profession is his 
own interest or not. 

At the time of this writing, the 
choice between resuming his studies 
while strictly limiting his civil rights 
activities and leaving school to be- 
come a “professional integrationist” 
has been resolved in favor of the 
former course. But somehow, John 
felt little cause for optimism in either 
of the alternatives. The interviewer 
sensed a mood of quiet despair and 
gloom in this young man. It is not 
possible—nor, perhaps desirable—for 
us to attempt an “explanation” or 
“formulation” of this change in the 
state of John’s affect. At present, all 
that can be added are the following 


observations: 


1. Several other “veterans” of the stu- 
dent civil rights movement whom we 
have followed over these three years 
have become similarly depressed 
when they reach the age of 20 to 23; 
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their gloom and anxiety are most no- 
ticeable during periods of relative in- 
activity in the movement and are 
often centered around personal 
choices for the future. 


. Some of the possibly contributing ele- 


ments which seem common to this 

group of young men are: 

a. There are many defeats and only 
partial successes in the tedious 
dealings with the white South 
about segregation; 

b. There are many Negroes who do 
not get actively involved in the 
civil rights movement, thus adding 
to the frustration of those idealistic 
and perfectionistic young leaders; 
and 

c. The demonstrators’ families are al- 
most all in poor economic straits 
and have members with serious so- 
cial or health problems. The young 
men feel internal pressures toward 
somehow helping their own fam- 
ilies—the fact that they are “do- 
ing something for the Race” only 
temporarily relieves their grief over 
being unable to change their fam- 
ilies’ circumstances (and their 
guilt over their desire to escape): 


. The use of the term “veteran” in ob- 


servation number one above brings to 
mind the problems of combat heroes 
returning from military service. 
parallel exists to the leader in a youth 
movement who finds that once he has 
returned to the “real world” (i.e., the 
world outside the movement) he is 
only one more job applicant in an 
overcrowded market. The contrast is 
most acute, perhaps, for a young 
Negro who has been accorded great 
prestige and responsibility within the 
movement—far in excess of what he 
can expect his social (and especially 
vocational) “worth” to be once he has 
left or curtailed his movement activi- 
ties. Unlike those in the labor move- 
ment of the 1930s and 1940s, a young 
“organizer” for civil rights action has 
no vocational role to which to look 
forward that has relevance to the 
ideals and goals of his current in- 
volvement. 
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CARL R. ROGERS 


Toward a Modern Approach to Values: The 
Valuing Process in the Mature Person 


There is a great deal of concern today 
with the problem of values. Youth, in 
almost every country, is deeply uncer- 
tain of its value orientation; the values 
associated with various religions have 
lost much of their influence; sophisti- 
cated individuals in every culture 
seem unsure and troubled as to the 
goals they hold in esteem. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The world culture, 
in all its aspects, seems increasingly 
scientific and relativistic, and the 
rigid, absolute views on values which 
come to us from the past appear 
anachronistic. Even more important, 
perhaps, is the fact that the modern 
individual is assailed from every angle 
by divergent and contradictory value 
claims. It is no longer possible, as it 
was in the not too distant historical 
past, to settle comfortably into the 
value system of one’s forebears or 
one’s community and live out one’s 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy = 
chology, 68, No. 2 (1964), 160-67. Reprinted 
by permission of the American Psychological 
Association and the author. 


life without ever examining the nature 
and the assumptions of that system. 

In this situation it is not surprising 
that value orientations from the past 
appear to be in a state of disinte- 
gration or collapse. Men question 
whether there are, or can be, any 
universal values. It is often felt that 
we may have lost, in our modern 
world, all possibility of any general or 
cross-cultural basis for values. One 
natural result of this uncertainty and 
confusion is that there is an increasing 
concern about, interest in, and a 
searching for, a sound or meaningful 
value approach which can hold its 
own in today’s world. 

I share this general concern. AS 
with other issues the general problem 
faced by the culture is painfully and 
specifically evident in the cultural 
microcosm which is called the thera- 
peutic relationship, which is my 
sphere of experience. 

As a consequence of this experience 
I should like to attempt a modest 
theoretical approach to this whole 
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problem. I have observed changes in 
the approach to values as the indi- 
vidual grows from infancy to adult- 
hood. I observe further changes when, 
if he is fortunate, he continues to 
grow toward true psychological ma- 
turity. Many of these observations 
grow out of my experience as thera- 
pist, where I have had the mind 
stretching opportunity of seeing the 
ways in which individuals move to- 
ward a richer life. From these obser- 
vations I believe I see some direc- 
tional threads emerging which might 
offer a new concept of the valuing 
process, more tenable in the modern 
world. I have made a beginning by 
presenting same of these ideas par- 
tially in previous writings (5, 6); I 
would like now to voice them more 
clearly and more fully. 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


Charles Morris (4, pp. 9-12) has 
made some useful distinctions in re- 
gard to values. There are “operative 
values,” which are the behaviors of 
organisms in which they show prefer- 
ence for one object or objective rather 
than another, The lowly earthworm, 
selecting the smooth arm of a Y maze 
rather than the arm which is paved 
with sandpaper, is giving an indica- 
tion of an operative value. 

There are also “conceived values,” 
the preference of an individual for a 
symbolized object. “Honesty is the 
best policy” is such a conceived value. 

There is also the term “objective 
value,” to refer to what is objectively 
preferable, whether or not it is sensed 
or conceived of as desirable. I will be 
Concerned primarily with operative or 
conceptualized values. 


INFANT'S WAY OF VALUING 


Let me first speak about the infant. 
The living human being has, at the 


outset, a clear approach to values. We 
can infer from studying his behavior 
that he prefers those experiences 
which maintain, enhance, or actualize 
his organism, and rejects those which 
do not serve this end. Watch him for a 
bit: 

Hunger is negatively valued. His ex- 
pression of this often comes through loud 
and clear. 

Food is positively valued. But when he 
is satisfied, food is negatively valued, and 
the same milk he responded to so eagerly 
is now spit out, or the breast which 
seemed so satisfying is now rejected as 
he turns his head away from the nipple 
with an amusing facial expression of dis- 
gust and revulsion. 

He values security, and the holding 
and caressing which seem to communi- 
cate security. 

He values new experience for its own 
sake, and we observe this in his obvious 
pleasure in discovering his toes, in his 
searching movements, in his endless curi- 
osity. 

He shows a clear negative valuing of 
pain, bitter tastes, sudden loud sounds. 


All of this is commonplace, but let 
us look at these facts in terms of what 
they tell us about the infant’s ap- 

roach to values. It is first of all a 

exible, changing, valuing process, 
not a fixed system. He likes food and 
dislikes the same food. He values se- 
curity and rest, and rejects it for new 
experience. What is going on seems 
best described as an organismic valu- 
ing process, in which each element, 
each moment of what he is experienc- 
ing is somehow weighed, and selected 
or rejected, depending on whether, at 
that moment, it tends to actualize the 
organism or not. This complicated 
weighing of experience is clearly an 
organismic, not a conscious or sym- 
bolic function. These are operative, 
not conceived values. But this process 
can nonetheless deal with complex 
value problems. I would remind you 
of the experiment in which young in- 
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fants had spread in front of them a 
score or more of dishes of natural 
(that is, unflavored) foods. Over a 
period of time they clearly tended to 
value the foods which enhanced their 
own survival, growth, and develop- 
ment. If for a time a child gorged 
himself on starches, this would soon 
be balanced by a protein “binge.” If 
at times he chose a diet deficient in 
some vitamin, he would later seek out 
foods rich in this very vitamin. The 
physiological wisdom of his body 
guided his behavioral movements, re- 
sulting in what we might think of as 
objectively sound value choices. 

Another aspect of the infant’s ap- 
proach to values is that the source or 
locus of the evaluating process is 
clearly within himself. Unlike many of 
us, he knows what he likes and dis- 
likes, and the origin of these value 
choices lies strictly within himself. He 
is the center of the valuing process, 
the evidence for his choices being 
supplied by his own senses. He is not 
at this point influenced by what his 
parents think he should prefer, or by 
what the church says, or by the opin- 
ion of the latest “expert” in the field, 
or by the persuasive talents of an 
advertising firm. It is from within his 
own experiencing that his organism is 
saying in nonverbal terms, “This is 
good for me.” “That is bad for me.” “I 
like this.” “I strongly dislike that.” He 
would laugh at our concern over val- 
ues, if he could understand it. 


CHANGE IN THE VALUING PROCESS 


What happens to this efficient, 
soundly based valuing process? By 
what sequence of events do we ex- 
change it for the more rigid, uncer- 
tain, inefficient approach to values 
which characterizes most of us as 
adults? Let me try to state briefly one 


of the major ways in which I think 
this happens. 

The infant needs love, wants it, 
tends to behave in ways which will 
bring a repetition of this wanted ex- 
perience. But this brings complica- 
tions. He pulls baby sister's hair, and 
finds it satisfying to hear her wails 
and protests. He then hears that he is 
“a naughty, bad boy,” and this may be 
reinforced by a slap on the hand. He 
is cut off from affection. As this ex- 
perience is repeated, and many, many 
others like it, he gradually learns that 
what “feels good” is often “bad” in the 
eyes of significant others. Then the 
next step occurs, in which he comes to 
take the same attitude toward himself 
which these others have taken. Now, 
as he pulls his sister's hair, he sol- 
emnly intones, “Bad, bad boy.” He is 
introjecting the value judgment of an- 
other, taking it in as his own. To that 
degree he loses touch with his own 
organismic valuing process. He has 
deserted the wisdom of his organism, 
giving up the locus of evaluation, and 
is trying to behave in terms of values 
set by another, in order to hold love. 

Or take another example at an older 
level. A boy senses, though perhaps 
not consciously, that he is more loved 
and prized by his parents when he 
thinks of being a doctor than when he 
thinks of being an artist. Gradually he 
introjects the values attached to being 
a doctor. He comes to want, above all, 
to be a doctor. Then in college he is 
baffled by the fact that he repeatedly 
fails in chemistry, which is absolutely 
necessary to becoming a physician, in 
spite of the fact that the guidance 
counselor assures him he has the abil- 
ity to pass the course. Only in counsel- 
ing interviews does he begin to realize 
how completely he has lost touch with 
his organismic reactions, how out of 
touch he is with his own valuing 
process. 
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Perhaps these illustrations will indi- 
cate that in an attempt to gain or hold 
love, approval, esteem, the individual 
relinquishes the locus of evaluation 
which was his in infancy, and places it 
in others. He learns to have a basic 
distrust for his own experiencing as a 
guide to his behavior. He learns from 
others a large number of conceived 
values, and adopts them as his own, 
even though they may be widely dis- 
crepant from what he is experiencing. 


SOME INTROJECTED PATTERNS 


It is in this fashion, I believe, that 
most of us accumulate the introjected 
value patterns by which we live. In 
the fantastically complex culture of 
today, the patterns we introject as 
desirable or undesirable come from a 
variety of sources and are often highly 
contradictory. Let me list a few of the 
introjections which are commonly 
held. 


Sexual desires and behaviors are 
mostly bad. The sources of this construct 
are_many—parents, church, teachers. 

Disobedience is bad. Here parents and 
teachers combine with the military to 
emphasize this concept. To obey is good. 
To obey without question is even better. 

Making money is the highest good. 
The sources of this conceived value are 
too numerous to mention. 

Learning an accumulation of scholarly 
facts is highly desirable. Education is the 
source, 

Communism is utterly bad. Here the 
government is a major source. 

To love thy neighbor is the highest 
good. This concept comes from the 
church, perhaps from the parents. 

Cooperation and teamwork are prefer- 
able to acting alone. Here companions 
are an important source. 

Cheating is clever and desirable. The 
peer group again is the origin. 

Coca-Colas, chewing gum, electric re- 
frigerators, and automobiles are all ut- 
terly desirable. From Jamaica to Japan, 


from Copenhagen to Kowloon, the 
“Coca-Cola culture” has come to be re- 
garded as the acme of desirability. 


This is a small and diversified sam- 
ple of the myriads of conceived values 
which individuals often introject, and 
hold as their own, without ever hav- 
ing considered their inner organismic 
reactions to these patterns and ob- 
jects. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ADULT VALUING 


I believe it will be clear from the 
foregoing that the usual adult—I feel 
I am speaking for most of us—has an 
approach to values which has these 
characteristics: 


The majority of his values are intro- 
jected from other individuals or groups 
significant to him, but are regarded by 
him as his own. 

The source or locus of evaluation on 
most matters lies outside of himself. 

The criterion by which his values are 
set is the degree to which they will 
cause him to be loved, accepted, or es- 
teemed. 

These conceived preferences are either 
not related at all, or not clearly related, 
to his own process of experiencing. 

Often there is a wide and unrecog- 
nized discrepancy between the evidence 
supplied by his own experience, and 
these conceived values. 

Because these conceptions are not 
open to testing in experience, he must 
hold them in a rigid and ngenang ng 
fashion. The alternative would be a col- 
lapse of his values. Hence his values are 
“right.” 

Because they are untestable, there is 
no ready way of solving contradictions. 
If he has taken in from the community 
the conception that money is the sum- 
mum bonum and from the church the 
conception that love of one’s neighbor 
is the highest value, he has no way of 
discovering which has more value for 
him. Hence a common aspect of modern 
life is living with absolutely contradic- 
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tory values. We calmly discuss the pos- 
sibility of dropping a hydrogen bomb on 
Russia, but find tears in our eyes when 
we see headlines about the suffering of 
one small child. 

Because he has relinquished the locus 
of evaluation to others, and has lost 
touch with his own valuing process, he 
feels profoundly insecure and easily 
threatened in his values. If some of these 
conceptions were destroyed, what would 
take their place? This threatening pos- 
sibility makes him hold his value con- 
ceptions more rigidly or more confusedlv, 
or both. 


FUNDAMENTAL DISCREPANCY 


I believe that this picture of the 
individual, with values mostly intro- 
jected, held as fixed concepts, rarely 
examined or tested, is the picture of 
most of us. By taking over the concep- 
tions of others as our own, we lose 
contact with the potential wisdom of 
our own functioning, and lose confi- 
dence in ourselves. Since these value 
constructs are often sharply at vari- 
ance with what is going on in our own 
experiencing, we have in a very basic 
way divorced ourselves from our- 
selves, and this accounts for much of 
modern strain and insecurity. This 
fundamental discrepancy between the 
individual's concept and what he is 
actually experiencing, between the 
intellectual structure of his values and 
the valuing process going on unrecog- 
nized within—this is a part of the 
fundamental estrangement of modern 
man from himself. 


RESTORING CONTACT WITH 
EXPERIENCE 


Some individuals are fortunate in 
going beyond the picture I have just 
given, developing further in the direc- 
tion of psychological maturity. We see 
this happen in psychotherapy where 


we endeavor to provide a climate 
favorable to the growth of the person. 
We also see it happen in life, when- 
ever life provides a therapeutic cli- 
mate for the individual. Let me con- 
centrate on this further maturing of a 
value approach as I have seen it in 
therapy. 

As the client senses and realizes 
that he is prized as a person’ he can 
slowly begin to value the different 
aspects of himself. Most importantly, 
he can begin, with much difficulty at 
first, to sense and to feel what is going 
on within him, what he is feeling, 
what he is experiencing, how he is 
reacting. He uses his experiencing as a 
direct referent to which he can turn in 
forming accurate conceptualizations 
and as a guide to his behavior. 
Gendlin (2, 3) has elaborated the way 
in which this occurs. As his experienc- 
ing becomes more and more open to 
him, as he is able to live more freely 
in the process of his feelings, then 
significant changes begin to occur in 
his approach to values. It begins to 


assume many of the characteristics it 
had in infancy. 


INTROJECTED VALUES IN RELATION 
TO EXPERIENCING 


Perhaps I can indicate this by re- 
viewing a few of the brief examples of 
introjected values which I have given, 
and suggesting what happens to them 
as the individual comes closer to what 
is going on within him. 

The individual in therapy looks back 
and realizes, “But I enjoyed pulling my 
Sister's hair—and that doesn’t make me 
a bad person.” 


The student failing chemistry realizes, 


1 The therapeutic relationship is not de- 
void of values. When it is most effective it 
is, I believe, marked by one primary value, 


namely, that this person (the client) has 
worth. 
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as he gets close to his own experiencing, 
“I don’t like chemistry; I don’t value 
being a doctor, even though my parents 
do; and I am not a failure for having 
these feelings.” 

The adult recognizes that sexual de- 
sires and behavior may be richly satisfy- 
ing and permanently enriching in their 
consequences, or shallow and temporary 
and less than satisfying. He goes by his 
own experiencing, which does not al- 
ways coincide with social norms. 

He recognizes freely that this com- 
munist book or person expresses attitudes 
and goals which he shares as well as 
ideas and values which he does not share. 

He realizes that at times he experi- 
ences cooperation as meaningful and 
valuable to him, and that at other times 
he wishes to be alone and act alone. 


VALUING IN THE MATURE PERSON 


The valuing process which seems to 
develop in this more mature person 1s 
in some ways very much like that in 
the infant, and in some ways quite 
different. It is fluid, flexible, based on 
this particular moment, and the 
degree to which this moment 1s ex- 
perienced as enhancing and actualiz- 
ing. Values are not held rigidly, but 
are continually changing. The paint- 
ing which last year seemed meaning- 
ful now appears uninteresting, the 
way of working with individuals 
which was formerly experienced as 
good now seems inadequate, the be- 
lief which then seemed true is now 
experienced as only partly true, or 
perhaps false. 

Another characteristic of the way 
this person values experience is that it 
is highly differentiated, or as the se- 
manticists would say, extensional. The 
examples in the preceding section in- 
dicate that what were previously 
rather solid monolithic introjected 
values now become differentiated, 
tied to a particular time and experi- 
ence. 


Another characteristic of the ma- 
ture individual’s approach is that the 
locus of evaluation is again estab- 
lished firmly within the person. It is 
his own experience which provides 
the value information or feedback. 
This does not mean that he is not 
open to all the evidence he can obtain 
from other sources. But it means that 
this is taken for what it is—outside 
evidence—and is not as significant as 
his own reactions. Thus he may be 
told by a friend that a new book is 
very disappointing. He reads two un- 
favorable reviews of the book. Thus 
his tentative hypothesis is that he will 
not value the book. Yet if he reads the 
book his valuing will be based upon 
the reactions it stirs in him, not on 
what he has been told by others. 

There is also involved in this valu- 
ing process a letting oneself down into 
the immediacy of what one is experi- 
encing, endeavoring to sense and to 
clarify all its complex meanings. I 
think of a client who, toward the close 
of therapy, when puzzled about an 
issue, would put his head in his hands 
and say, “Now what is it that Tm 
feeling? I want to get next to it. I 
want to learn what it is.” Then he 
would wait, quietly and patiently, try- 
ing to listen to himself, until he could 
discern the exact flavor of the feelings 
he was experiencing. He, like others, 
was trying to get close to himself. 

In getting close to what is going on 
within himself, the process is much 
more complex than it is in the infant. 
In the mature person it has much 
more scope and sweep. For there is 
involved in the present moment of 
experiencing the memory traces of all 
the relevant learnings from the past. 
This moment has not only its immedi- 
ate sensory impact, but it has meaning 
growing out of similar experiences in 
the past (3). It has both the new and 
the old in it. So when I experience a 
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painting or a person, my experiencing 
contains within it the learnings I have 
accumulated from past meetings with 
paintings or persons, as well as the 
new impact of this particular encoun- 
ter. Likewise the moment of experi- 
encing contains, for the mature adult, 
hypotheses about consequences. It is 
not pleasant to express forthrightly 
my negative feelings to this person, 
but past experience indicates that in a 
continuing relationship it will be help- 
ful in the long run.” Past and future 
are both in this moment and enter 
into the valuing. 

I find that in the person I am speak- 
ing of (and here again we see a simi- 
larity to the infant), the criterion of 
the valuing process is the degree to 
which the object of the experience 
actualizes the individual himself. 
Does it make him a richer, more com- 
plete, more fully developed person? 
This may sound as though it were a 
selfish or unsocial criterion, but it does 
not prove to be so, since deep and 
helpful relationships with others are 
experienced as actualizing. 

Like the infant, too, the psychologi- 
cally mature adult trusts and uses the 
wisdom of his organism, with the 
difference that he is able to do so 
knowingly. He realizes that if he can 
trust all of himself, his feelings and his 
intuitions may be wiser than his mind, 
that as a total person he can be more 
sensitive and accurate than his 
thoughts alone. Hence he is not afraid 
to say, “I feel that this experience [or 
this thing, or this direction] is good. 
Later I will probably know why I feel 
it is good.” He trusts the totality of 
himself, having moved toward becom- 
ing what Lancelot Whyte (7) regards 
as “the unitary man.” 

It should be evident from what I 
have been saying that this valuing 
process in the mature individual is not 
an easy or simple thing. The process is 


complex, the choices often very per- 
plexing and difficult, and there is no 
guarantee that the choice which is 
made will in fact prove to be self- 
actualizing. But because whatever 
evidence exists is available to the in- 
dividual, and because he is open to his 
experiencing, errors are correctable. If 
this chosen course of action is not self- 
enhancing this will be sensed and he 
can make an adjustment or revision. 
He thrives on a maximum feedback 
interchange, and thus, like the gyro- 
scopic compass on a ship, can con- 
tinually correct his course toward his 
true goal of self-fulfillment, 


Some Propositions Regarding the 
Valuing Process 


Let me sharpen the meaning of 
what I have been saying by stating 
two propositions which contain the 
essential elements of this viewpoint. 
While it may not be possible to devise 
empirical tests of each proposition in 
its entirety, yet each is to some degree 
capable of being tested through the 
methods of psychological science. I 
would also state that though the fol- 


lowing propositions are stated firmly 
in order to give them clarity, I am 


actually advancing them as decidedly 
tentative hypotheses, 


Hypothesis I. There is an organis- 
mic base for an organized valuing 
process within the human individual. 

It is hypothesized that this base is 
something the human being shares 
with the rest of the animate world. It 
is part of the functioning life process 
of any healthy organism. It is the 
capacity for receiving feedback infor- 
mation which enables the organism 
continually to adjust its behavior and 
reactions so as to achieve the maxi- 
mum possible self-enhancement, 

Hypothesis II. This valuing process 
in the human being is effective in 
achieving self-enhancement to the de- 
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gree that the individual is open to the 
experiencing which is going on within 
himself. 

I have tried to give two examples of 
individuals who are close to their own 
experiencing: the tiny infant who has 
not yet learned to deny in his aware- 
ness the processes going on within; 
and the psychologically mature per- 
son who has relearned the advantages 
of this open state. 

There is a corollary to this second 
proposition which might be put in the 
following terms. One way of assisting 
the individual to move toward open- 
ness to experience is through a rela- 
tionship in which he is prized as a 
separate person, in which the experi- 
encing going on within him is em- 
phatically understood and valued, and 
in which he is given the freedom to 
experience his own feelings and those 
of others without being threatened in 
doing so. 

This corollary obviously grows out 
of therapeutic experience. It is a brief 
statement of the essential qualities in 
the therapeutic relationship. There are 
already some empirical studies, of 
which the one by Barrett-Lennard (1) 
is a good example, which give support 
to such a statement. 


Propositions Regarding the Outcomes 
of the Valuing Process 


I come now to the nub of any 
theory of values or valuing. What are 
its consequences? I should like to 
move into this new ground by stating 
bluntly two propositions as to the 
qualities of behavior which emerge 
from this valuing process. I shall then 
give some of the evidence from my 
experience as a therapist in support of 
these propositions. 

Hypothesis III. In persons who are 
moving toward greater openness to 
their experiencing, there is an organis- 
mic commonality of value directions. 


Hypothesis IV. These common 
value directions are of such kinds as 
to enhance the development of the 
individual himself, of others in his 
community, and to make for the sur- 
vival and evolution of his species. 

It has been a striking fact of my 
experience that in therapy, where in- 
dividuals are valued, where there is 
greater freedom to feel and to be, 
certain value directions seem to 
emerge. These are not chaotic direc- 
tions but instead exhibit a surprising 
commonality. This commonality is not 
dependent on the personality of the 
therapist, for I have seen these trends 
emerge in the clients of therapists 
sharply different in personality. This 
commonality does not seem to be due 
to the influences of any one culture, 
for I have found evidence of these 
directions in cultures as divergent as 
those of the United States, Holland, 
France, and Japan. I like to think that 
this commonality of value directions is 
due to the fact that we all belong to 
the same species—that just as a human 
infant tends, individually, to select a 
diet similar to that selected by other 
human infants, so a client in therapy 
tends, individually, to choose value 
directions similar to those chosen by 
other clients. As a species there may 
be certain elements of experience 
which tend to make for inner devel- 
opment and which would be chosen 
by all individuals if they were genu- 
inely free to choose. 

Let me indicate a few of these 
value directions as I see them in my 
clients as they move in the direction 
of personal growth and maturity. 


They tend to move away from façades. 
Pretense, defensiveness, putting up a 
front, tend to be negatively valued. 

They tend to move away from 
“oughts.” The compelling feeling of “I 
ought to do or be thus and so” is nega- 
tively valued. The client moves away 
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from being what he “ought to be,” no 
matter who has set that imperative. 

They tend to move away from meeting 
the expectations of others. Pleasing 
others, as a goal in itself, is negatively 
valued. 

Being real is positively valued. The 
client tends to move toward being him- 
self, being his real feelings, being what 
he is. This seems to be a very deep pref- 
erence. 

Self-direction is positively valued. The 
client discovers an increasing pride and 
confidence in making his own choices, 
guiding his own life. 

One’s self, one’s own feelings come to 
be positively valued. From a point where 
he looks upon himself with contempt 
and despair, the client comes to value 
himself and his reactions as being of 
worth. 

Being a process is positively valued. 
From esiring some fixed goal, clients 
come to prefer the excitement of being a 
process of potentialities being born. 

Sensitivity to others and acceptance 
of others is positively valued. The cli- 
ent comes to appreciate others for what 
they are, just as he has come to appre- 
ciate himself for what he is. 

Deep relationships are positively 
valued. To achieve a close, intimate, 
real, fully communicative relationship 
with another person seems to meet a 
deep need in every individual, and is 
very highly valued. 

Perhaps more than all else, the client 
comes to value an openness to all of his 
inner and outer experience. To be open 
to and sensitive to his own inner reac- 
tions and feelings, the reactions and feel- 
ings of others, and the realities of the 
objective world—this is a direction which 
he clearly prefers. This openness be- 
comes the client’s most valued resource. 


These then are some of the pre- 
ferred directions which I have ob- 
served in individuals moving toward 
personal maturity. Though I am sure 
that the list I have given is inadequate 
and perhaps to some degree inaccu- 
rate, it holds for me exciting possibili- 
ties. Let me try to explain why. 


I find it significant that when indi- 
viduals are prized as persons, the 
values they select do not run the full 
gamut of possibilities. I do not find, in 
such a climate of freedom, that one 
person comes to value fraud and 
murder and thievery, while another 
values a life of self-sacrifice, and 
another values only money. Instead 
there seems to be a deep and under- 
lying thread of commonality, I believe 
that when the human being is in- 
wardly free to choose whatever he 
deeply values, he tends to value those 
objects, experiences, and goals which 
make for his own survival, growth, 
and development, and for the survival 
and development of others. I hypoth- 
esize that it is characteristic of the 
human organism to prefer such ac- 
tualizing and socialized goals when he 
is exposed to a growth promoting cli- 
mate. 

A corollary of what I have been 
saying is that in any culture, given a 
climate of respect and freedom in 
which he is valued as a person, the 
mature individual would tend to 
choose and prefer these same value 
directions. This is a significant hy- 
pothesis which could be tested. It 
means that though the individual of 
whom I am speaking would not have 
a consistent or even a stable system of 
conceived values, the valuing process 
within him would lead to emerging 
value directions which would be con- 
stant across cultures and across time. 
, Another implication I see is that 
individuals who exhibit the fluid valu- 
ing process I have tried to describe, 
whose value directions are generally 
those I have listed, would be highly 
effective in the ongoing process of 
human evolution. If the human spe- 
cies is to survive at all on this globe, 
the human being must become more 
readily adaptive to new problems and 
situations, must be able to select that 
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which is valuable for development 
and survival out of new and complex 
situations, must be accurate in his ap- 
preciation of reality if he is to make 
such selections. The psychologically 
mature person as I have described 
him has, I believe, the qualities which 
would cause him to value those ex- 
periences which would make for the 
survival and enhancement of the hu- 
man race. He would be a worthy par- 
ticipant and guide in the process of 
human evolution. 

Finally, it appears that we have 
returned to the issue of universality of 
values, but by a different route. In- 
stead of universal values “out there,” 
Or a universal value system imposed 
by some group—philosophers, rulers, 
priests, or psychologists—we have the 
possibility of universal human value 
directions emerging from the experi- 
encing of the human organism. Evi- 
dence from therapy indicates that 
both personal and social values 
emerge as natural, and experienced, 
when the individual is close to his 
Own organismic valuing process. The 
suggestion is that though modern man 
no longer trusts religion or science or 
philosophy nor any system of beliefs 
to give him values, he may find an 
Organismic valuing base within him- 
self which, if he can learn again to be 
in touch with it, will prove to be an 
Organized, adaptive, and social ap- 
proach to the perplexing value issues 
which face all of us. 


SUMMARY 


e change 


A description is given of th 
! g he indi- 


ii the value orientation of t 
vidual from infancy to average adult- 
hood, and from this adult status to @ 


greater degree of psychological ma- 
turity attained through psychotherapy 
or fortunate life circumstances. On the 
basis of these observations, the theory 
is advanced that there is an organis- 
mic basis for the valuing process 
within the human individual; that this 
valuing process is effective to the de- 
gree that the individual is open to his 
experiencing; that in persons rela- 
tively open to their experiencing there 
is an important commonality or uni- 
versality of value directions; that 
these directions make for the con- 
structive enhancement of the individ- 
ual and his community, and for the 
survival and evolution of his species. 
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Commentary 


Once again you have read two papers (Daniels and Daniels, Solomon 
and Fishman) that are cumulative case studies. This time, however, 
the authors included extensive descriptions of the milieu or behavior 
settings in which the individuals concerned are functioning. While 
paranoids or delinquents have to find partners for their Self-operations, 
their partners often do not remain collaborative very long; this may be 
one definition of dysfunction on the social criterion. The student civil 
rights leader also needs role partners; in our society at present he 
finds many to collaborate in reaching group goals, and his particular 
attributes are of great value to the group. Similarly, if not so obviously, 
the career fool persists because he has some important social uses in 
many group situations. The authors of these two descriptions illumi- 
nate this individual-other situational fit. It is this functional aspect of 
our behavior and Self-notions that is critical in the life of each of us. 

Four papers (Sampson, Smelser, Silverman, Mussen) provide good 
examples of experimental studies in which some test-defined attribute 
of individuals is utilized as an independent variable; such measurable 
attributes are useful for categorizing subjects into groups and thus 
serve as experimenter-controlled variables. The experimenter may in- 
vestigate if and how such attributes affect particular behaviors in 
particular social situations. Sampson’s study suggests that varieties of 
Selves (at least as manifest in behaviors labeled achievement and 
conformity) are shaped differently depending on ordinal position in 
the family and sex of the individual. The idea that different behaviors 


nvolved but also on the kind 
effort is required. Silverman 
concept (Self-esteem) clearly 
d to a variety of situations (in 
or failure). Mussen’s findings 


of person (Self) with whom collaborative 
found that an individual’s acquired Self. 
makes a difference in how he will respon 
this case, how he will respond to success 
undoubtedly surprised a good many of you. His study suggests that 
certain varieties of Selves that are shaped early in life (in this case the 
shaping of masculine interests throughout adolescence) undergo 
changed experiences of social success and thus, presumably, personal 
adjustment. During adolescence the individual with high masculine 


interests is socially successful whereas the youngster low in masculine 
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interests is not socially successful; this important interpersonal evalua- 
tion—i.e., social success—is reversed in adulthood. Thus those indi- 
viduals initially low in masculine interests tend to become increasingly 
socially successful as they assume adult roles; it is not surprising to find 
an accompanying subjective report of increased feelings of adequacy 
and frequency of positive Self-concepts. 
All four of these studies suggest that attributes acquired over the 
years of individual existence prepare one to function well in some 
situations, poorly in other situations. This is partly an artifact of the 
way in which experimenters chose their groups. Smelser chose for 
subjects those who were high in either dominance or submissiveness; 
people in the middle were not studied. Silverman similarly chose 
people high or low in Self-esteem, which is a dimension of Self- 
evaluation that probably affects responsiveness in a wide range of 
situations. Mussen studied subjects who, in adolescence, had indicated 
interests of highly masculine sorts versus those whose interests had 
been relatively feminine. It is a fact of psychological measurement that 
when we construct a measure of any trait, measurement of a random 
sample of subjects results in what is called a normal distribution: 
roughly two-thirds of the subjects fall near the middle of the distribu- 
tion, and about one-sixth fall in each tail. People measuring very high, 
then, tend to be those who by definition engage frequently in the 
behaviors which define this trait; conversely for the lower extreme. You 
will realize, then, that those who fall in the middle on any trait 
Measured are apt to be people for whom this is only one useful 
behavioral strategy, and they may possess some variety of alternatives. 
For example, the medium-dominant individual may be capable of 
playing either a dominant or a submissive role a pata upon fe 
situation. As we have pointed out earlier, some individuals have varie 
ehavioral repertoires, and some in addition appear unusually attentive 
to the posik ities of ‘acquiring new behaviors. These pepis are less 
likely than their more restricted fellows to behave maladaptively in any 
situation for very long. 


Roger’s theoretical paper on the v proc 
tial for flexibility A TE within each individual. For many years, 


Car] Rogers has given thoughtful consideration 7 Dea a 
data of both counseling and teaching settings, and he ias ree ea 
extensive research designed to identify the mia a Aae m 7 
growth. He suggests here that continuing grow : a his salen. 
Product of his openness to his own ae o so = tae ae 
tion of events and behaviors from the feeling pe de : ib A 

organism. We think that the valuing P ae k par a ned 
Principal source of behavioral flexibility and of the T ith ies 
sonality and Self-organization we observe. sors we agr = im 
that such openness as he describes for idea ! “evan 2 is not charac- 
teristic of most people. Many of us are relatively open to some aspects 


aluing process suggests the poten- 
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of our experience, but deadlocked in absolutist evaluation with respect 
to other areas of experience. Some people have ceased relatively early in 
life to trust their own experience in almost any area of living. As Rogers 
suggests, the esteem in which important others hold us during develop- 


mental years (and often after) has a great deal to do with our capacity 
to maintain and use this openness. 


IV 


POTENTIALITIES FOR CHANGE 


r. We have indicated that an individual 


acquires a behavioral repertoire tailored to the range of people and 
situations he encounters during his years of growth. During this 
process of behavior acquisition, the organization of his behavioral 
repertoire is also occurring in such a way that there are consistencies in 
his motivation and style of behavior across situations, though there are 
situational determinants of specific overt behaviors. This organization 
we call personality. Finally, the individual also acquires a set of notions 
which describe the sort of person he finds himself to be, and these are 
most apt to reflect the labeling habits of those people who have been 
significant to him. This set of Self-notions is usually organized into a 
system, inasmuch as some attributes of the Self are more central, or 
crucial to preserve in most situations, than others. 

During the early years of life, most people undergo a succession of 
entrances into new conditions, more or less prescribed by the society in 
which they live, and some of these coincide with definite maturational 
changes. Generally, the individual's social network provides him with 
anticipations of these changes, and he may be “playing at” who he will 
be for some time before he actually enters a new set of social role 
demands. Each new arena-for-action has put pressure on the individual 
to acquire new behaviors, has given him feedback for his performance 
in new roles, and thus at each stage he has been open to further 
differentiation of both personality and Self-system. Already, you see, 
we have been dealing with change, but we have talked implicitly as 


A brief recapitulation is in orde: 
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though such growth were “organic” or “continuous,” lacking in abrupt 
change or reversal. For most individuals, there have been both conti- 
nuities and discontinuities during development; what has been consis- 
tently true for almost all individuals is a succession of social and 
maturational pressures to expand their behavioral repertoire. 

As both personality and the Self-system become highly differenti- 
ated, and he reaches the age at which changes in life situations are 
more apt to be of his own choosing than by society’s prescription, the 
individual’s behavior gives clear evidence of conservative forces in the 
Self-system. The individual tends to seek situations in which familiar 
important Self-notions are useful and confirmed by the reactions of 
others. Moreover, when he finds himself in situations as a result of 
factors other than choice (and all of us do), he seeks immediately to 
define himself in ways that are familiar to himself. For instance, if the 
notions central to his valued Self are competence, decisiveness, and 
initiative, he behaves in new situations and with new people in ways 
they may call confident and self-assured, definite in his opinions, and 
the like. If he receives signals that he is appreciated or respected, he is 
comfortable and continues to present this social “face.” If he gets 
feedback that labels him as incompetent or overbearing, he is likely to 
employ Self-righting strategies, trying again to define himself in famil- 
iar ways that are also acceptable to present participants, 

This, briefly, is a general account of the dynamics of consistency in 
both Self and personality. By and large, consistency (or predictability) 
is something we expect of those we know, and often perceive, while 
the significance to each of us of our own Self-consistency can be ‘clearly 
seen in the distress which accompanies lapses in it, 

Now we come to the matter of change. Changes in behavior patterns 
do occur; psychologists have evidence from experiments da field 
studies that suggests this is a common phenomenon, and you have 
evidence in the lives of yourself and your friends. But P we ask 
questions about change in personality and Self, we cannot assert that it 
does or does not occur without specifying in Operational language what 
constitutes an adequate index of the organization of either? onat 
or Self. For instance, if you observe that a friend has ae! ae from 
driving his car to taking a bus to work, you can speak of a change in 
behavior. Few of us, however, would make an inference from Sa hak 
his Self-system has changed, or that his personality has changed. This 
behavior in itself would not seem a reasonable indication of change in 
personal organization of either sort. On the other hand, if we observe 
that our neighbor no longer bosses and berates her children but instead 
seems to be taking a supportive interest in the choices they make 
independently of her, we are apt to wonder what brought about this 
change in her; we might consider this an indicator of change in her 
personality and even in her Self-notions. Put this way, you can perhaps 
see that the problem of specifying or describing the organization of 
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personality and Self as well as changes in it presents psychologists with 


a difficult methodological problem. 
In this chapter we will suggest the kinds of behavioral changes that 


may occur, and the conditions antecedent to such changes. Taking the 
problems of personality and Self-system separately, we will discuss for 
each an example of attempts to measure change. 


7 


Dynamics of Change 


It should come as no surprise to you that the first assertion regarding 
change is: behavior changes when reinforcement contingencies change. 
As you know, what constitutes reinforcement depends in part on the 
internal state of the individual. Moreover, the schedule of reinforce- 
ment (for any particular reinforcer) as well as the determination of 
what behavior will be reinforced is often under the partial control of 
others in an individual’s milieu. Finally, there are several kinds of 
behavior, and change in one kind may or may not be tied to change in 


the others. 


KINDS OF BEHAVIOR CHANGE 


First of all, an individual may enter a new role in which his Change in 


avior just does not pay off, but some other overt 


reviously reinforced beh: 
b : behaviors 


behavior will. This amounts to a counterconditioning procedure: if the 
absence of important reinforcers is obvious and prolonged enough, the 
individual will look for and try out new strategies. Those that are 
reinforced in the situation will be maintained in this and similar situa- 
tions. This process is often speeded up by the fact that role shifts sel- 
dom come unexpectedly; in fact one often works to bring them about 
—a job promotion, a marriage, an educational degree that results in a 
given kind of job, and the like. In the course of his striving, the indi- 
vidual learns a good deal from those already functioning in the role 
(models) about how to deal with role demands. On the other hand, if 
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Changes in 
motivational 
organization 


Changes in 
perceptual- 
cognitive 
organization 


the individual is thrown unexpectedly into a situation with new de- 
mands, and he perceives the situation as novel, he may be alert to the 
possibility that he has to try things that he has not previously done. For 
example, the head of a small business is in a serious accident, and his 
top man finds himself having to make important decisions and insure 
that others carry them out without the authority of the owner for sev- 
eral weeks. One or two long-term employees question his judgment, 
arguing that the owner would not have made the same decisions. While 
the temporary manager has doubtless been supervising these men for 
some time, the absence of the owner does present him with a new pres- 
sure for which he must devise adequate coping techniques, 

Secondly, from time to time individuals appear to undergo some 
motivational reorganization. This, too, is apt to occur when some 
basic aspect of life changes. Whatever the factor which initiates the 
change—internal state or external situation—we find that previously 
strong motives are not so often aroused. The individual no longer is 
oriented to the old class of reinforcers, nor does he frequently emit 
behaviors instrumental to getting them. Simultaneously, other behav- 
iors, tailored to effect different reinforcement, increase in frequency. 
Strictly speaking, counterconditioning is not occurring—though it may 
occur with respect to the motives themselves; rather we have condi- 
tions for new learning, or simple acquisition of response patterns, A 
brief example may make this point clear. A couple marry, both 
continue in their jobs, and for some time their leisure life is much as it 
was when they were single. They spend money in the same way, 
pursue their interests and pleasures together, and so forth, But when 
they find they are having a baby, or plan to have one, there is a 
noticeable shift in motivational organization. They stop buying certain 
classes of things, either saving their money or using it for things that 
have reference to the baby’s coming. They look critically at their 
neighborhood as a child-rearing environment. They anticipate living on 
one income. Many of these behaviors are reinforced by the recognition 
that they provide for something important in the future, as well as by 
the approval and expectations of the friends who know their plans. So 
counterconditioning of overt responses is not occurring; simple condi- 
tioning of new patterns Js occurring. However, periodically—both be- 
fore and after the baby’s arrival—one or the other may “splurge” on 
something previously taken for granted and then regret the impulse; or 
they will wistfully wish one evening that they felt they could afford a 
night on the town. In either of these instances formerly strong motives 
themselves may be undergoing counterconditioning, 

Finally, there is the more subtle matter of 
changes; for people, in contrast to lower animals, 
important source of change. The immediate deter: 
change in life-conditions, or it may be a cognitive 
ing if there should not be more to life than this. 


perceptual-cognitive 
this may be a very 
minant may be some 
event (e.g., wonder- 
—meaning, whatever 
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the individual has been occupied with). Once an individual looks 
differently at what is going on about him, wonders about different 
things than he has thought about before, he opens himself to a search 
for new possibilities in experience, and this may institute one of the 
other basic conditions for change. For instance, the student who seeks 
to relate his living to the ideas and facts to which his courses expose 
him has put himself in this position. Or the individual who goes South 
to work for racial equality, because of ideas he already has, finds 
himself plunged into a social fabric so different from the one he left 
that he must see new realities and think new thoughts; he may acquire 
the behavioral equipment that makes him useful in the South, or he 
may return to his former setting with rather different notions of what 
he can, behaviorally speaking, do to help. 


LIFE CONDITIONS AND CHANGE 


On an abstract level, one can specify (as we just did) what kinds of 
variables underlie changes in reinforcement contingencies. The useful- 
ness of such generalizations depends upon being able to perceive their 
operations in the multitude of life conditions in which change occurs, is 
sought, is expected, or is resisted. On the surface, the array of life 
conditions involved is heterogeneous; the problem is to find what 
dimensions exist for meaningful comparisons of such situations. f 

There are techniques used by some people to produce change in 
others: propaganda, advertising, brainwashing, education. There are 
conditions available which the individual may seek to utilize in order 
to change himself: educational institutions, religious organizations, 
psychotherapy; others he may seek to enter without desiring change 
per se, but subjecting himself to the possibility of change—any new 
social or interest group may provide incentives to change. There are 
total institutions maintained by social groups into which individuals 
are forced for several sorts of reasons, but behavior change is almost 
inevitably what occurs in the individuals involved, at least while they 
remain in the institutional setting: mental hospitals, prisons, concentra- 
tion camps, armed services. There are social groups—religious, ideologi- 
cal, or occupational—which the individual enters voluntarily and 
which tum out to be similar to total institutions in the extent of 
commitment their members give: religious orders, armed services, 
secret service, civil rights organizations (CORE, SNCC, and the like). 

You will notice that we have suggested, by our classification, two 
dimensions which seem important in the consideration of conditions 
under which behavior changes. One is the dimension of voluntariness: 
does the individual choose without constraint, or are there pressures 
exerted on him, or is he forced unwillingly to deal with the conditions? 
From the individual’s point of view, there really are many degrees of 
voluntariness, The purest degree of choice, perhaps, exists in relation to 


Voluntariness- 
involuntariness 
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Mildness- 


severity 
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choice of friends from among associates or acquaintances; for some 
people choice of occupation is also virtually unconstrained. While the 
things you wish or need to buy may be determined by the sort of 
person you are, the advertiser who successfully manipulates your 
motives by his particular appeal has to some extent limited or con- 
strained your choice. Most people, however, do not seem to react to 
this as irritating, although they do react to something they can label as 
interest-group propaganda (one-sided, informationally limited) as an 
imposition upon their rightful free choice. In actual fact, the propa- 
gandist and the advertiser are using the same techniques: 

some motive they can count on as important to many peo 
simultaneously restricting information about possible courses 
that will lead to satisfaction of the motive. It is easy to 
instance, that our government would not get far selling a wa 
grounds that it would give Americans the opportunity to kill 
of people; but it is moderately acceptable to present a 

Opportunity to defend your country or your principles. The 
does not suggest that you buy a given car in order to go in debt $4000; 
he does subtly suggest that if you want to be viewed as a cer! 
person, the only way for you to spend $4000 is on X- 
preferably every year or so, Finally, 
certain affiliations or obligations tha 
personal preference, just as criminals 
ally land them in prison. 

The other dimension relevant to conditions for behavior ch 
one of completeness or severity, This refers to the range of the 
individual's activities that may be affected by the conditions. Educa- 
tional institutions and psychotherapy, for instance, may both result in 
profound or widespread changes in behavior, but the actual arrange- 
ments of the individual’s contact permit great latitude in r 
the conditions. These pressures are relatively mild. Similar] 
ties usually constrain one only in events relevant to the 
the majority of one’s behavior remain 
other events and relationships. At th 
tion—such as prison, a mental hospital, civil tights activities in the 
South, or the armed services—has clai 


outs Ox f mec laims on such a wide range of the 
individual’s activities that his perceptions, 


arousing 
ple, and 
of action 
see, for 
r on the 
a number 
war as an 
advertiser 


tain sort of 


automobile, 
one finds that every job entails 


t one carries out regardless of 
find that their activities occasion- 


ange is 


esponse to 


y, friendship 


complete. 


You will notice, if you classify each conditi 
mildness and voluntariness ds to judge as “bad” or 
are both severe and involun- 
tary. Conversely, those conditions which are mild and voluntarily 
entered tend to be judged as 


“good” or “desirable.” This judgment 
stems, in part, from the nature of American values, but even so is not 
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universal here. Those who enter monastic orders or social-political 
action groups or service occupations may find in total commitment 
desirable personal outcomes not experienced by the highly individual- 
istic person. Moreover, for the person not sent to prison, the draft, or a 
mental hospital, these institutions appear good-for-something, socially 
speaking, even though they are forced upon an individual and do have 
control over most of his life. Regardless of the fact that they judge such 
institutions as socially beneficial, most Americans do wish to avoid 
these behavior settings. 

It is well to bring the dimensions of severity and voluntariness into 
the open for this reason. Our tendency to label conditions as good or 
bad is habitual, but such dichotomous terms should not be allowed to 
obscure the fundamental similarities of all contexts-for-living when 
they are new to an individual. When they are novel, all institutions or 
arrangements or relationships entail pressures on the individual to 
change his behavior, sometimes slightly but sometimes radically. 
Whether such pressures to change involve only overt instrumental 
behaviors, or more profound changes in motivational organization and 
perceptions and cognitions, is not fully determined by either the 
voluntariness or severity of the change; the behavioral resources the 
individual already has make an important contribution to his response 
to changing conditions. Now let us take some examples of individuals 
in several of these conditions. 

A young man enters the university in order to become a lawyer. He 
has chosen this occupation because, among other things, he finds he 
really likes careful study of controversy, analysis of the things to be 
said on both sides, and what he calls reaching a fair and impartial 
judgment. In his fraternity he seeks repeatedly to serve on the govern- 
ing committee, but never is elected to it. Considering his fine atti- 
tudinal qualifications (in his mind), this is most puzzling. He begins to 
attend more closely to signs of just how his fraternity brothers perceive 
him and discovers that they think he is indecisive, fence-sitting, 
conciliatory, and smooth. The very behaviors which he feels demon- 
strate his fair impartial Self are read very differently by others! His 
response to this information can be directed toward Self-maintenance 
—including persistence in his style, probably writing off his peers as 
immature and the governing board as not worth sitting on—or toward 
a perceptual and cognitive reorganization of the situation. He may see, 
for instance, that what is required to keep a fraternity alive and active 
and cohesive is not endless rumination about pro's and con’s but the 
capacity to decide a course of action from among several acceptable 
alternatives. If he has this latter response, he is apt to acquire new 
behaviors. Notice: his motive “to be on the governing committee” 
provides the incentive for the acquisition of new behavior. Which 
response he makes to change depends in part on the strength of this 
motive. The conditions external to him are, however, mild; he need not 
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change his behavior should he cease to wish to be on the governing 
committee. , 

Experimentally, Asch and others have provided us with an example 
of a situation in which many people find the pressure to change 
behavior severe. If you are the only person in a group who sees 
something in a particular way, the more evidence you get of your 
solitary position the more apt you are, quite literally, to doubt your 
own eyes. Apparently we are so accustomed to interpersonal confirma- 
tion of our perceptions and cognitions that we suffer acutely when it is 
not forthcoming, and frequently change at least our overt behavior to 
resemble the behavior of those around us. Bettelheim, in discussing 
internment in Nazi concentration camps, gave a multitude of examples 
of this phenomenon. Under these severe conditions, interpersonal 
confirmation was prevented by the manipulation of living conditions 
and fundamental motives in such a way as to cut off trustful communi- 
cation. Bettelheim described his own reaction to these conditions 
rather frankly, and pointed out that he utilized his 
identity as a behavioral scientist to force himself 
under stress,” his own and others’, 
the lure of the incentives to become 
his captors, all of which resulted in 
those who imitated the Nazis. 


You will recall the article in Part III describing the life 
resulted from the decision of young southern Negro stud 


their full energies to changing racial institutions in the 
commitment to this goal resulted i 


demeaning ways out of fear is 


occupational 
to study “behavior 
in order to escape to some degree 
cruel, domineering, affiliative with 
some personal gains in comfort to 


-situation that 
ents to devote 

South, Their 
n changed behavior: behaving in self- 


replaced by demonstrated capacity to 
behave planfully, with dignity, with intelligence and ingenuity in spite 


of fear. Unforeseen changes have also occurred: many find themselves 
unable to choose to leave this meaningful social commitment to fulfill 
the more personal goals (e.g, occupational training) that they know 


they must pursue someday; many find themselves unresponsive to any 
social situations not releva 


Finally, look at an indi 
(in most states), he is i 
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the only means of providing themselves with the tools for economic 
survival, So one may be in school as a result of any degree of 
voluntariness. Once in school, however, one is dealing with a set of 
reinforcement contingencies which permit a wide range of degrees of 
change, and the conditions may be termed mild. You may change your 
verbal behavior just enough to pass exams; you may encounter ideas 
which seem to you so powerful and challenging that a reorganization 
of some of your most fundamental beliefs and assumptions occurs; you 
may encounter people—instructors or other students—who become so 
valued by you that you implicitly use them as models in a way that 
results in the acquisition of new motives or purposes in living. The 
stimulus or opportunity for any degree of change is there, and—like 
the prospective lawyer and his fraternity brothers—you retain a high 
degree of control over your own responsiveness. 


Interim Summary: Behavior Change 

All behavior change can be seen to be a function of change in what 
is experienced as reinforcement or in the environmentally controlled 
conditions of reinforcement. The several kinds of behavior that may be 
changed are all subject to the same principles, but may be of different 
significance to the individual involved and to the others who are 
significant to him, When the conditions instituting change are con- 
sidered, it is possible to recognize two dimensions which are important 
to the individual: what measure of choice does he have in entering and 
remaining in the situation, and what is the breadth or severity of the 
situational demands upon his behavior. Now we turn to the more 


difficult problems of change in personality and Self. 


Personality Change 

You will recall that at the beginning of Part II we made a distinction 
between personality and Self. We said that we would use these two 
terms to do different work: Personality refers to an individual's per- 
sonal organization as it is inferred from behavior, and thus is poten- 


tially describable from the outside. Self, however, suggests the view of 
his own behavioral organization and operations which a person subjec- 
tively holds; he derives the constructs or notions or labels about himself 


from the evaluative reactions of others. Now we should like to make 


explicit the relationship between these two terms, although you may 


have done so for yourself by now. f 

A psyéhologist oeatcileey interested in the study of personality 
wishes to describe an individual’s personality not only in predictive 
terms (that is, what he will most likely do under what circumstances); 
j the individual will view his own behavior. 


he also wishes to know how 
about those 


The personality psychologist will seek to make statements 
motives and values which are characteristic of the person (1) most of 
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the time (2) much of the time (3) some of the time, and (4) little of 
the time. He will further seek to relate these attributes to the self- 
notions that the individual has, which is to say that the description 
must be tied to that particular set of constructs which form the Self. 
Thus the personality psychologist sees the Self-system, as we have used 
the term, as the heart or core of the personality of an individual. 
Personality is, however, the more inclusive term. A description of an 
individual's personality may include attributes that he does not attend 
to (= are not represented in his Self-system) but which frequently have 
impact upon others, attributes which others must take into account 
in understanding or explaining his behavior. 

At the beginning of Part IV we mentioned in passing that the 
measurement of personality and Self-change posed serious methodolog- 
ical problems. We also said earlier that the success of personality 
psychologists in measuring personality at all was, so far, confined to 
describing an individual’s personal organization as it would be dis- 
played in rather well-defined situations. A good deal of work has also 
been done by one group of psychologists in extracting from the 


responses to a long questionnaire the naturally occurring clusters of 
items to which responses seem to indicate such dimensions of person- 
ality as introversion- 


extroversion. It is difficult at this time to relate 

these test dimensions to behavior-in-situations; although describing 

personality depends upon finding an adequate set of dimensions, we 

cannot be said to have found them until they relate to observable 
behavior in natural situations, 

Since we cannot yet fully describe any one personality in a set of 


terms also useful for all other personalities, we are not in a position to 
make sweeping statements about changes in the structure of person- 
ality. But inasmuch as we ca 


. n see certain kinds of behavior change that 
persist over some significant period of time, we may infer that change 
in personal organization is occurring or has occurred. It would seem 
that motives, perceptions, and cognitions (as distinguished from simple 
motor response patterns) are the more central aspects of an individ- 
ual’s function which are part of his personality structure. If an indi- 
vidual acquires a new v 


alue that has practical implicati for his 
t : a plications for hi 
behavior, particularly if this results in a decrease in importance of 


some other value(s), we should expect t 


: gton study, which you 
read in Part III, is an example of the persistence of such Shale 


he selections at the end 
of this section. 
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Changes in the Self 


When we get to the matter of changes in Self, at the core of 
personality, the problem increases in difficulty. The Self is precisely 
that aspect of personality which one has such a stake in preserving 
unchanged, on the whole, and we might anticipate that the individual 
undergoing personality change might go to some effort to interpret his 
new behaviors in ways consistent with the valued Self. He can do this 
by elaboration, extension, and further differentiation of older Self- 
notions, and by the addition of constructs which are not inconsistent 
with the Self, Let us look at some examples that permit us to speculate 
how the Self-system might handle the effects of personality change. 

Suppose a person says plaintively that he is sick and tired of being so 
abrasive in his effect on people. Is he saying, “I value the picture of me 
as an abrasive person, interpersonally"? Or is he indicating that the 
valued Self-notion has something to do with, perhaps, being affiliative, 
and that he somehow fails to have this impact upon others or to get 
feedback from them that he is seen as worthwhile, friendly, or what 
have you? Or take the person who prides himself on being honest and 
to the point; this may be a valued Self-notion so long as it does not 
impair the ties he values with others. When he receives many signals 
from significant others that he behaves in an unkind or inconsiderate 
manner, or that he seems obtuse, his “honesty” in situations with them 
is apt to become negatively valued even by himself. 

Now what might happen to the two people above, who see them- 
selves as abrasive or honest, respectively, if they make attempts to 
change their impact upon valued others? Suppose the abrasive person, 
who is sick of his abrasiveness, finds some way to begin to handle 
interpersonal situations so that he gets from others different evaluative 
responses; inasmuch as these promote more satisfying affiliative rela- 
tionships, he will come to see himself as acting the way he has always 
felt: affiliative. The second person is apt to take a different route. He 


; t him, ho i 
may come to see that with people who value and trust him, honesty is 
clarations of what he sees as “fact. 


more complicated than simple deciaral 

The ea communication must be tailored to fit what the hearer can 

hear without humiliation and perhaps use, because the speaker values 
ell as informant. 


hi jend to the hearer as W > 
cn araa example of Self-elaboration that many students of 


syc o in the course of extended work in the field. 
Steen pam enters graduate school to train to si ss iega 
psychologist, because he wishes to acquire hesi w 3 eal a 
people in psychological difficulties. He values himse > a “ pfu Š 

kindly person, and his feedback from friends confirms these Self- 


notions. As he studies the science of behavior, and its applications to 
the understanding of personality, it dawns upon him that those very 
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Self-notions of kindliness and helpfulness, which work so well in 
maintaining satisfying relationships with friends, often go hand in hand 
with a tendency to overlook in others attributes which they do not like 
in themselves. It occurs to him that the “objectivity” which scientists 
talk about as so valuable is one of his least characteristic attributes. He 
is now on the verge of trying to elaborate his Self-system to include the 
notion of objectivity in relation to people: to see them in w: 
they may not see themselves in order to understand th 
enough to be helpful to them. If he 


ays that 
em fully 


persists in this attempt to include a 
new construct about himself, by behaving in ways consistent with it, 


and simultaneously continues to value the notions of himself as helpful 
and kind, he may come to see that, even with his friends, being really 
helpful requires that he also be realistic about them. In this case, he 
has not only added a notion to his Self-system but done so by making it 
serve already important Self-notions, The Self-notions of kindness and 
helpfulness never did mean to him “act kind and helpful even if in the 
long run everyone suffers for your lack of objectivity.” He simply had 


had no occasion to perceive the relationship between objectivity and 
already valued notions of himself, 


In the last section you read an articl 
is based on years of rese 
associates at the Univer: 
which various personali 
and extent of change 
which seemed to reflect 
was the Q-sort. An indi 


e by Carl Rogers, whose thought 
arch and counseling experience, Rogers and his 
sity of Chicago conducted a series of st 


sort (of the same statements) was to 
represent the Ideal Self, or the Self-I-wish-I-were. It was found that 


people sorting at the time they sought therapeutic help indicated a 
large discrepancy between the perceived Self and the Ideal Self; when 
therapy had been judged useful by themselves and their counselor, re- 
sorting revealed a much reduced discrepancy between the two sorts. 


The reduced discrepancy was the result of changes in both Self and 
Self-ideal; the Self was seen in mo: 


i i re positively-valued ways, and the 
Self-ideal was less impossibly perfect, 

These data may be inter ys, depending upon the 
personality constructs a theori 
would seem that the perso 
seeks therapy to cope with it, has 
behavior does not allow him to confirm. What he wants to be as a 
person is an important part of his Self, even though for some time he 
has not been able to manifest this Self in ways confirmed by others. As 
his distress over this state of affairs increases, his notions of how he 
should be behaving become less realistic, less realizable. As he partici- 


, and 
a set of Self-notions which his 
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pates in the therapeutic relationship, he discovers both new ways of 
relating to others (which result in new feedback) and new, perhaps 
more realistic, ways of evaluating his notions of a Self-ideal. 

We can put the problem another way. The person who is getting 
along fairly comfortably, whose Self-notions generally receive con- 
firmation from important others, seldom has occasion to think about 
what he should ideally be. If he sees himself as bright, the occasional 
error in judgment he makes does not weaken his Self-notion; if he sees 
himself as witty, the occasional failure of a “witty” remark to draw 
laughter does not result in discrediting this Self-notion; if he sees 
himself as loving to his wife, an occasional loss of temper and berating 
of her does not make him feel incapable of being loving. He sees these 
events as lapses, perhaps as unfortunate or regrettable actions, but not 
as glaring discrepancies between Self and some Self-ideal. (These 
examples have an implicit qualification; we are assuming that, on the 
whole, the individual involved is reading accurately the feedback 
received from others. As you know, this is not necessarily true for all 
individuals.) It is only when the individual’s feedback from others is 
consistently discrepant from his assumed Self that he comes to think 
much about Self versus Ideal Self (or who he wishes he were). 

It seems to us likely that an individual does not negatively value any 
of the important notions he holds about himself. When he receives 
feedback from others discrepant with his Self-notions, he tends to see 
this as the result of some miscarriage of his behavior: some failure on 
his part to make the pertinent Self-notions manifest or a failure of the 
other to perceive him. So long as Self-notions serve an important func- 
tion for the individual, both in guiding his behavior and in anticipating 
accurately the effects of his behavior, these notions will be positively 


valued, Should circumstances arise which result in a change in his 
evaluation of a Self-notion, he will set about modifying it or minimiz- 
ing its importance in one of the ways we suggested at the outset of 


this section. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 
onal perceptual, and cognitive behaviors 
> 


Ch i t, motivatii 
PERR URNS S reinforcement patterns. Changes 


ing 
occur as a consequence of changi ne ndij 
in the latter often occur under conditions new to the individual, 


which he may have entered with varying degrees of voluntariness and 
in which his behavior may be under varying degees of situational 
constraint. These factors of voluntariness and degree of situational 
constraint interact with his existing personal organization and behav- 
ioral resources, in ways not always predictable, to determine the extent 


and permanence of changes. 


Inasmuch as the behavioral changes consist of shifts in the indi- 
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vidual’s motivational heirarchy and/or his perceptual-cognitive organi- 
zations, they are personality changes. When we come to look for 
changes in the Self, however, evidence so far suggests that the matter 
of change is far from simple. One’s Self-notions are sufficiently general 
to permit a good deal of elaboration and differentiation of any con- 
struct, or the addition of new qualifying constructs, as ways of mini- 
mizing perceived change in Self. It is of course possible that some Self- 
notion would go so long unacknowledged by others that it ceased to 
function as an important dimension of Self; one would expect such an 
occurrence only under a very radical change in interpersonal environ- 
ment. The other possibility would seem to lie in that circumstance 
when interpersonal feedback renders some one Self-notion incompat- 
ible with other, valuable Self-constructs. Such an incompatible idea 
would acquire aversive properties, which would set in motion motives 
to change that aspect of Self. In order for a Self-construct either to be 
extinguished or to become the stimulus to avoidant behaviors, it would 


have to be specific enough (as opposed to a general attribute) to be 
subject to clear feedback in situations with important others, 


WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN 


Rusty: A Brief Behavior Disorder’ 


When a child who is a behavior prob- 
lem is seen for possible treatment, it 


frequently can be concluded that the 


relationship between the child and a 
un- 


parent or parent-surrogate is an 
healthy one for the child and has re- 
sulted in a behavior disorder. In the 
majority of such cases there is a goo! 
chance that psychotherapy can be 
used to eliminate the disorder. If the 
child and at least the most psycho- 
dynamically significant adult can be 


From Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
26, No. 4 (1962), 293-97. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the American Psyc ological Asso- 
ciation and the author. š 

1 Editor’s Note. JCP is committe 
policy of fostering the processes, of dis 
covery as well as those of verification. T. J: 
is the reason for publishing W. *- Ppa 
man’s case report which seems to challenge 
a variety of existing conceptions of psycho- 
therapy. Challenges demand re lies, an 
A. Bandura and D. R. Miller, whose eia 
ments follow, were chosen to reply with the 
expectation that their remarks would come 
from theoretical commitments different from 
each other and from W. K. Boardman S$- 


d to a 
dis- 
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worked with, over time the desired 
changes in interpersonal relationships 
may be achieved. 

The “standard” psychotherapeutic 
approach has proven to be the most 
effective in the great majority of such 
cases. Maximum control over the be- 
havioral and emotional expressions of 
parents and child and their interrela- 
tionships is possible. Progress—even 
without insight—receives regular sup- 
port and thus has a better chance of 
being maintained. New information 
and psychodynamic changes may be 
integrated into the psychotherapy. 
Finally, the therapist is in the best 
position to judge accurately the point 
at which sufficient progress has been 
made to terminate treatment. 

There is an alternative approach 
which is effective with certain behav- 
ior disorders. It is essentially a “short 
cut” involving the application of 
simple learning theory principles in 
circumstances where complex psycho- 
dynamic factors can be considered to 
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be of minimal concern. Its effective- 
ness depends upon several conditions: 
(a) The misbehavior in question 
should be of recent origin or well 
circumscribed and must be voluntary 
(this rules out enuresis, tics, stuttering, 
and various other “neurotic” behav- 
iors). (b) It can be assumed that the 
misbehavior produces a great deal of 
direct emotional gratification and does 
not represent to any important degree 
the disguised expression of repressed 
affect which requires catharsis 
through further symptomatic expres- 
sion. (c) It is possible to arrange for 
desired alternative behavior to lead to 
immediate rewards, while important 
gratifications can be withheld during 
periods of misbehavior. (d) It is pos- 
sible to apply the procedure on a rela- 
tively continuous uninterrupted basis. 
(e) The child and the adults involved 
all appear to have a good potential for 
rapid behavior change. 

The following case illustrates this 
approach. The history of Rusty’s be- 
havior disorder is taken from an ac- 
count furnished by his mother. 


Rusty’s behavior problems started 
when he was 5 years 7 months old and 
I went into the hospital for surgery. 
There were complications, I had four 
operations, and was confined in the hos- 
pital for 9 weeks. In the daytime, Rusty 
and his three sisters, ages 10, 8, and 3%, 
were left in the care of a maid, who has 
been with me for 8 years, and at night 
with their grandmother until their father 
came home from work, usually around 
9:00 P.M. 

Rusty’s first symptoms of being upset 
were wetting the bed at night, taking 
money out of his father’s wallet, and rid- 
ing his bike back and forth across a very 
busy thoroughfare. 

(The maid and grandmother could not 
control Rusty. His grandmother would 
simply report his misbehavior to his 
father after Rusty had gone to bed. 
Climbing on the roof of the house and 


hammering all the knots out of a neigh- 
bor’s decorative wood fence were typi- 
cal of his misdeeds.) 

I came home from the hospital and as- 
sumed that things would return to normal. 
Rusty’s behavior seemed to get worse, 
rather than better. He defied me at every 
opportunity, continued to cross the thor- 
oughfare on his bicycle, and even took 
matches and scorched furniture in his 
bedroom one day. 

My husband and I decided that the 
best thing would be to enroll Rusty in 
a private school in the fall where he 
could be in the first grade. By public 
school requirements he was not eligible 
for first grade because of his birthday. 
We entered him in a private school and 
thought that this would help solve our 
problem because his time would be occu- 
pied and he wouldn’t have an oppor- 
tunity to do all of the things he had been 
doing. The first 3 days of school went 
beautifully. 

The fourth day, Rusty walked out of 
school and walked over 3 miles home. He 
told the teacher that he had to go to the 
bathroom and instead just left school. 
He was stopped by two men from the 
school who were out looking for him and 
asked his name. He gave a false one, so 
the men let him go. He later told me that 
he knew the men were from school and 
that if he told them his right name that 
they would take him back. He said that 
he didn’t like school and didn’t want to 
get taken back. I did take him back when 
he got home, though. When we got back 
to school the teacher began to tell him 
(in front of me) that a mad dog could 
have gotten him and torn him to pieces, 
or that a snake could have jumped out of 
the weeds and bitten him, and if that 
didn’t happen then the police would get 
him, put him in jail, keep him on bread 
and water, make him go to schocl, and 
would whip him every time he gave a 
wrong answer. In spite of this frighten- 
ing talk, Rusty stayed in school the rest 
of the day, and also returned to school 
on the following day where he remained 
all day. I did visit his room for about 30 
minutes on this day. 


The next day, Rusty reluctantly went 
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to school. At 9:30 a.m. I received a 
phone call from my son at school. He said 
he had a stomach ache. I told him he 
would feel better later and that I could 
not come to school because I had nobody 
to leave the baby with. Around noon I 
decided to call the school to see if Rusty 
were still in class. I was informed that he 
had spent most of the morning in the 
office trying to call me. They wouldn't let 
Rusty call, but pretended to call the 
number for him and kept telling him that 
the line was busy. Well, about 1:30 P.M. 
Rusty left school, then went up to a 
house and asked if he might use the 
phone. He then called home himself, and 
finding that I wasn’t at home he hung 
up. He then told the lady who lived there 
that he had been riding on a bicycle with 
another boy and fell off, and that the 
little boy went off and left him and that 
now he was going to have to walk home. 
The lady told him it was too far to walk 
and offered to drive him home. Rusty 
pointed out three different houses where 
he told her he lived. She would let him 
out at the house and wait for him to go 
in. Instead, he would walk up to the 
door of each house, look to see if she was 
watching, but would not go in. So, the 
lady would take him on to the next house 
where he said he lived. This went on un- 
til finally Rusty showed her the right 
house. I arrived home just as Rusty did 
and learned the story from the house- 
wife. 

That night the teacher telephoned me 
and asked how Rusty was. Then she pro- 
ceeded to tell me that she had told Rusty 
that day that if he didn’t start acting 
better at school, that his mother might go 
back to the hospital. That same night we 
reached a decision—this was not the 
right school for our son, and this was not 
the right teacher. So, the next day we 
registered him for kindergarten in public 
school (the afternoon session). : 

He attended kindergarten on Friday. 
On Monday, he left school after being 
there only 5 minutes. He had told the 
teacher he had to go to the bathroom, 
and when she went to get an older child 
to stay with her class while she took him, 
he ran out. This time, though, he did 


not return home until after 3 o'clock 
when he saw the other children coming 
home from school. He knew that I would 
take him right back to school if he came 
home. 

Tuesday, Rusty was told to stay in the 
house all morning because he had been 
leaving school. He was told that when 
he went to school, then he would be al- 
lowed to play with other children. He 
ran out the front door. Two hours later, 
he was brought home by a policeman. 
Rusty had been on his way to his grand- 
mother’s house, and was only about two 
blocks away. He had walked about 2 
miles. At this point, he got tired so he 
went up to a house, rang the bell, and 
asked to use the telephone. He then 
called his grandmother to come and pick 
him up and take him to her house, but 
she was not at home. The police were 
then summoned. First he directed the po- 
liceman to his grandmother’s house and 
told him that this was his house and that 
his mother had sent him to the store and 
told him that if she wasn’t at home when 
he got back he was to go to his friends’ 
house on another street. The policeman 
told him that he couldn’t do that, he had 
to take him home. So, then Rusty said 
he got back he was to go to his friends’ 
He brought the officer to his own home, 
telling him that this was grandmother’s 
house. (Rusty tried to keep the police 
officer from finding out where he lived, 
just as he had done previously with the 
housewife. The officer let him out at a 
corner and surreptitiously followed him 
home, telling his mother the circum- 
stances.) 


Later that day we had our only 
direct contact with Rusty and his par- 
ents. His mother related the above 
events, and both parents were con- 
cerned with the dangerous nature of 
some of his antics. From this history, 
the case appeared to fulfill the neces- 
sary conditions described above. 
Rusty’s hostility was open and gen- 
eralized, with little indication of re- 
pression. In fact, he appeared quite 
skillful in manipulating others in ways 
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which directly satisfied his needs. His 
parents had not developed rigid pat- 
terns of coping with Rusty, and were 
willing to follow any suggestions 
which would alleviate the situation. 
They could thus be used as the agents 
for accomplishing behavioral change 
by instructing them in detail as to 
how to carry out procedures in which 
Rusty would always be given a choice 
between unacceptable behavior and 
clearly defined acceptable behavior 
and would be punished severely and 
continuously while he persisted in un- 
desirable acts and rewarded promptly 
and adequately when he shifted to 
appropriate behavior. While in such 
cases it may be assumed generally 
that a permissive therapeutic relation- 
ship unnecessarily prolongs acting- 
out, an additional factor was also in- 
volved here. Some of Rusty’s behavior 
constituted a realistic danger to his 
physical safety. Permissiveness would 
allow this danger to continue, and he 
would even have opportunity to de- 
vise new forms of dangerous behav- 
ior. 

While a secretary watched Rusty to 
prevent his slipping away—he made 
one half-hearted attempt to walk off 
down the hall—his parents were told 
that what they needed most in order 
to prevent such misbehavior from 
continuing was courage. They were 
instructed to buy a screen door latch 
for Rusty's bedroom door to use, 
when necessary, to keep him in his 
room when he had been sent there as 
a disciplinary measure. Spankings 
were suggested as appropriate only if 
they produced the desired results— 
they had been ineffective up to that 
point. We pointed out that, unless 
they literally imprisoned Rusty in his 
room, he had the power to run away 
at any time he chose. That since it 
was impractical from every point of 
view to make Rusty a permanent pris- 


oner, they must admit to his ability to 
leave the home or the school, but that 
they should make the consequences of 
such behavior so drastic that he would 
decide for himself to be cooperative. 
We instructed them to tell Rusty that, 
if he ran away, he would be locked 
out of the house and would not be let 
in until he apologized and promised 
to behave. We further instructed them 
to refuse to give Rusty his meals while 
he misbehaved if it became necessary 
to do so in order to impress upon him 
that he could not flaunt authority and 
enjoy family privileges, They were 
urged to report regularly by telephone 
on the progress of their efforts, 

Such a regimen appears harsh, but 
it has a distinct advantage. It is highly 
unlikely that a parent would not have 
ambivalent feelings toward a child 
manifesting a severe behavior dis- 
order. With verbal or other symbolic 
forms of discipline, ambivalence may 
be expressed to a degree which seri- 
ously reduces or even reverses the in- 
tended effect of parental action. 
When reward and punishment are 
kept on more basic physical level, 
there is a much higher degree of effi- 
ciency in the learning situation. Both 
the child and the parents understand 
the rewards and punishments, and are 
able to recognize and profit from posi- 
tive changes when they occur, 

We spoke to Rusty for only a few 
minutes. He at first acted the part of a 
frightened, mistreated, misunderstood 
child, backing into a corner, hiding his 
face in his arms, and whimpering, He 
would not talk. (This was less than 3 
hours after he had successfully 
manipulated a strange housewife and 
a police officer to suit his purposes.) 
We pulled him onto our knee and 
began by commenting that he must 
be very angry to act the way he had, 
and that we would guess that he was 
mad at his mother. We then suggested 
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that his misbehavior was a lot of 
trouble for him and that it probably 
wasn’t worth the effort. At this point 
he slid off our lap and began to talk in 
a very unconcerned manner about 
something trivial which had happened 
the day before. We terminated the 
interview and the family left. His 
mother reported that as soon as they 
were in their car, Rusty commented to 
his parents that they must be pretty 
mixed up to need to go toa doctor to 
find out how to make him behave. No 
attempt had been made to elicit im- 
portant content during the few min- 
utes spent with Rusty, but it was con- 
cluded that this child’s ability to shift 
his behavior and expressions of affect 
so rapidly and dramatically indicated 
a minimal loss of emotional control 
and a good potential for learning from 
direct interaction with his parents. His 
mother’s account continues. 


Wednesday morning Rusty attempted 
to run away from home, but his father 
caught him and locked him in his room. 
He proceeded to try to rip out the win- 

ow screen and escape. All implements 
which he could use for this purpose Were 
removed from his room, but he continued 
to work at the screen with his belt 
buckle. In late morning, he was let out so 
that he could be fed and dressed for 
school. He immediately darted into the 
bathroom and locked the door, where he 
stayed for about an hour before the door 
could be opened. He refused lunch ani 
was dressed by force and carried by his 
father to school, kicking and screaming, 
and deposited in the classroom: 

The ree closed the door and noy 
jumped out of the window 4? " 
school, He remained away from Ee 
just as before until after 3 o'clock. 
was locked out of the house because o! 
this until after 5:30 that evening. 4 

At 5:30 he came to the este 
apologized. He was let in, fed, an 4 
lowed to follow a normal routine throug 
the evening. 


Thusrday and Friday he stayed in 


school. Then Friday, after supper (he ate 
a very large meal) Rusty asked if he 
could go out and play. When told he 
couldn’t, he left anyway. When he came 
back and found the door locked (which 
he had been told before he left would 
happen) he became pretty upset. He beat 
on the door with: a broom, rang the door- 
bell, and when he found out this did 
him no good, he went to the fuse box 
and proceeded to push all the trippers, 
thereby turning off all the lights except 
the one in the garage, where he began 
playing. He also pushed down the lever 
which turned off the air conditioner. (His 
mother telephoned during this period 
and was quite upset. She was advised to 
take the other children and leave home 
for an hour, but she could not bring her- 
self to do so.) He finally went to a neigh- 
bor’s house and asked to use the phone. 
He called his daddy at work and told 
him that he was locked out. His daddy 
advised him to come apologize, and 
when he did he was let back into the 
house. 

Saturday (This was Rusty’s sixth birth- 
day. His party and presents had been 
cancelled because of his bad behavior. 
His mother first greeted him in the mom- 
ing by singing “Happy Birthday to You.” 
This obviously ambivalent act threw 
Rusty into a violent fit of anger and pre- 
cipitated a behavioral crisis which was 
the turning point in his relationship with 
his mother.) I told him he had to stay in 
his room. I locked him in, so he then cut 
his screen and was going to get out a 
window. I told him if he wanted out I 
would let him out the front door, but 
that he could not get back in, He started 
to walk away from the house (without 
socks and shoes). In about 5 minutes he 
was back to get his bicycle, but I locked 
the garage so he couldn’t get it. So, he 
went and turned off the air conditioner 
at the fuse box. (The box had been pad- 
locked, but he broke the lock.) When I 
told him I didn’t care, he then said that 
he was going to climb the pole and cut 
the wires at the pole. He then climbed 
on the roof and remained there while I 
ot in the car with the other children 
‘and drove off. When we returned about 
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an hour later, he was playing in the back- 
yard. (At noon his mother called and re- 
ported that she could not go on. Her hus- 
band was contacted and told that he was 
to go home at once and back up his wife. 
He was instructed to take his wife’s side 
in the battle and to tell Rusty that any 
more destruction of property would be 
met by him with extremely severe pun- 
ishment. Rusty did not come in during 
the 3 hours his father was at home, but 
neither did he make a pest of himself. 
At this point he had missed breakfast 
and lunch.) He had been given two dead- 
lines—to come in by 12 o'clock in order 
to receive his lunch and 4 o’clock in order 
to receive his supper. He was also told 
by his father that when he came in he 
would have to spend the rest of the day 
in his room. He chose to stay outside 
until 6:15 p.m. at which time it began to 
rain. When he came in, he was spanked, 
bathed, and put in bed without supper. 


This was putting it mildly. After her 
husband returned to work, Rusty's 
mother began to feel really angry for 
the first time. Whether she was most 
angry at Rusty, her husband, or the 
author is a moot question, but when 
Rusty finally came in she exploded, 
and he got the whipping of his life. 
This episode, 4 days after the family’s 
consultation, was the turning point in 
overcoming Rusty’s misbehavior. His 
mother was learning that she was 
capable of continuing disciplinary 
pressure long enough to force Rus 
to choose to co-operate, but that she 
must not initiate hostile, rejecting be- 
havior or it would drive him to further 
rebellion. Rusty was learning that re- 
bellion, while exciting, was too costly 
in terms of creature comforts when he 
went beyond certain limits. The effec- 


tiveness of the change in relationship 
between Rusty and his mother is seen 
in her final account. 


Rusty was an angel all day Sunday 
and most of Monday. Monday evening 
while at the dinner table, Rusty and his 
sister began to get rather wild—giggling 
and talking—everything except eating. So, 
they were warned that if they weren't 
finished by a certain time, their dinner 
would be thrown out and they would get 
nothing until breakfast. They continued 
to misbehave, so the food was thrown 
out. Well, Rusty was furious. He pushed 
the table, and in doing so turned over 
some coffee. He was told to go to his 
room. Instead he ran and locked himself 
in the bathroom. He was ignored. In 
about 15 minutes he came out and went 
to his room. A few minutes later when I 
checked on him, I found him sound 
asleep on the floor. 


This was Rusty’s final gesture of 
rebellion. It occurred 6 days after the 
family’s consultation. During the fol- 
lowing 11 months, Rusty has re- 
mained a spirited but not a rebellious 
boy. He was tested with the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children and 
found to be of bright-normal intelli- 
gence. 

A procedure such as this produces 
rapid results—or none at all. In prop- 
erly selected cases the probability of 
success is high, and the major risk 
involved lies in the assumption that 
the parent or parents are capable of 
initiative, rapid learning, and insight 
when faced with the responsibility for 
all of the actions required for repair- 
ing the relationship with their child. 


Many parents deserve such a vote of 
confidence. 


ALBERT BANDURA 


Punishment Revisited 


The development and selection of 
psychotherapeutic procedures are to a 
large extent determined by ones 
model of psychopathology. Until re- 
cently, the prevailing theories of be- 
havior disorders have employed the 
symptom-underlying disease model in 
which behavior deviations are con- 
sidered to be derivatives or symptoms 
of a host of underlying pathological 
psychodynamic forces. Consequently, 
therapeutic attention is focused not on 
the deviant behavior itself, but on in- 
ternal processes in the form of uncon- 
scious agents, complexes, and intra- 
psychic conflicts. 

In the last several years, a number 
of writers have proposed a social 
learning model of psychopathology 
that not only differs fundamentally 
from the psychodynamic-disease 
model in the conceptualization of the 


From Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
26, No. 4 (1962), 298-301. Reprinted by 
permission of the American Psychological 
Association and the author. 


acquisition and maintenance of mal- 
adaptive behavior, but also generates 
radically different procedures for the 
modification of deviant behavior (5, 9, 
10, 13, 16). According to the social 
learning theory, so-called sympto- 
matic behavior is viewed not as emo- 
tional disease manifestations but as 
learned reactions which can be modi- 
fied directly by the provision of ap- 
propriate social models, and by the 
manipulation of response-reinforce- 
ment contingencies. | Once the 
maladaptive behavior is altered, it is 
unnecessary to modify or remove an 
underlying pathology. 

In his paper, “Rusty: A Brief Be- 
havior Disorder,” Boardman proposes 
essentially a two-factor theory of psy- 
chopathology, a position that is shared 
by many psychotherapists. On the one 
hand, according to Boardman, there 
exists a large class of psychodynamic 
disorders which can be treated suc- 
cessfully only by “standard” psycho- 
therapeutic procedures; on the other 
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hand, there is a restricted class of 
behavior disorders in which psycho- 
dynamic factors are absent and are 
therefore directly modifiable by pro- 
cedures derived from learning theory. 
This dichotomous thesis implies that 
deviant behavior is governed by two 
different sets of principles (i.e., learn- 
ing and psychodynamic principles) 
requiring fundamentally different psy- 
chotherapeutic strategies. 

We have speculated elsewhere (7) 
that the necessity for invoking psy- 
chodynamic explanatory constructs 
may be due largely to a lack of 
knowledge of the genesis of maladap- 
tive behavior. When the actual social 
learning history is known, psychody- 
namic explanations become superflu- 
ous. This point can be well illustrated 
by Watson and Rayner’s case of 
Albert (14), in whom they induced a 
severe phobia by several pairings of a 
rat and a loud sound. On the basis of 
stimulus generalization, the phobic re- 
action generalized to a wide range of 
furry objects including other animals, 
fur coats, wool, cotton, and human 
hair. If Albert were studied in a mod- 
ern psychiatric clinic, it is highly im- 
probable that the diagnostician would 
write a single-sentence diagnostic re- 
port to the effect that Albert’s phobia 
is an outgrowth of a pairing of a rat 
and a loud noise, and that the fear 
elicited by this pairing had general- 
ized to other furry objects. It is much 
more likely that the diagnostician 
would assume that the phobia repre- 
sented a symptomatic manifestation 
of some form of psychodynamic 
agents, the description of which 
would require at least a full page. 

That the one and the same case of 
deviant behavior can be viewed as a 
complex psychodynamic disorder and 
as a straightforward learned reaction 
is exemplified in recent reinterpreta- 
tions of Freud’s famous case of Little 


Hans (7, 17). Clearly, the validity and 
utility of differentiations between psy- 
chodynamic and nonpsychodynamic 
behavior disorders remain to be 
demonstrated empirically. 

Before commenting on Boardman’s 
program of therapy for Rusty, it may 
be of value to speculate briefly on the 
factors responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of Rusty's de- 
viant behavior. 

Children are likely to exhibit wide 
individual differences in response to 
stress produced by the abrupt and 
relatively prolonged separation from 
the mother. Aggression, dependency, 
withdrawal, regression, and somatiza- 
tion are only some of the more com- 
mon modes of stress reactions that 
have been observed. The separation 
induced stress undoubtedly accounts 
for Rusty’s heightened reactivity dur- 
ing the mother’s hospitalization. It 
fails to explain, however, why aggres- 
sive disrupting reactions, rather than 
some other form of deviant behavior, 
were elicited. Evidently, Rusty’s mal- 
adaptive behavior had been’ shaped 
by conditions that existed prior to the 
separation experience. 

Although little is known about 
Rusty’s earlier social learning history, 
the available anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that his deviant behavior was 
largely a product of inadequate posi- 
tive reinforcement. Caretaking was 
delegated to a maid during the day- 
time who, in turn, delivered Rusty to 
his grandmother for the evening; the 
father appeared to be relatively un- 
available even during the period of 
the mother’s hospitalization. In such 
an atmosphere of social deprivation, 
prosocial reactions and even mild 
forms of antisocial behavior are likely 
to go unnoticed and nonreinforced, 
while more intense and aversive forms 
of behavior force attentive and care- 
taking behavior from parental surro- 


gates. If the more forceful successive 
responses are differentially reinforced, 
aggressive disrupting behavior even- 
tually becomes strongly established. 
Thus, Rusty began, among other 
things, to climb on rooftops, dismantle 
neighborhood property, and ride his 
bicycle on a busy thoroughfare. 

While Boardman interpreted Rusty's 
behavior as manifestations of unre- 
pressed hostility, an alternative ex- 
planation, and the one favored by the 
present writer, is that Rusty's de- 
viant responses were maintained by 
intermittent positive reinforcement, 
ie, his reckless behavior produced 
aversive stimulation for his care- 
takers who were forced to terminate 
the fear provoking behavior by at- 
tending to him. If, in fact, hostility 
was the maintaining mechanism, the 
use of punishment as a treatment pro- 
cedure is clearly contraindicated since 
punitiveness would be expected to 
generate and augment already exist- 
ing hostile feelings and thus enhance 
the very behavior the treatment was 
designed to control. , 

The decision to enroll Rusty in a 
private school was clearly an attempt 
by the parents to escape his aversive 
control over their behavior. Unfortu- 
nately, the school provided even 
fewer positive reinforcements and 
substantial aversive stimulation SO 
that Rusty was forced to engage a 
extreme forms of escape and avoid- 
ance behavior including somatic com- 
plaints, flight, and deception, not un- 
usual reactions for a child caught up 
in a double avoidance conflict. 

The treatment as outlined to Rusty s 
parents was based on the principle o 
differential reinforcement. They were 
to reward Rusty for socially approved 
behavior and to punish him promptly 
and severely for undesired reactions. 
The available case material reveals, 
however, that the parents resorted al- 
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most exclusively to punishment and 
made little or no use of positive rein- 
forcement. Does this form of treat- 
ment find support in behavior theory? 
The answer is clearly in the negative. 
The ineffectiveness of punishment in 
eliminating undesired responses is 
abundantly documented not only in 
research on both animal and human 
subjects (3, 4, 7, 8, 12) but is well 
illustrated in the parents’ anecdotal 
accounts of Rusty’s response to the 
punishment regime. 

In the first place, the presentation 
of aversive stimuli in the form of se- 
vere physical punishment gives rise to 
conditioned anxiety which often moti- 
vates and reinforces patterns of be- 
havior that are even more socially 
undesirable than the ones that punish- 
ment was intended to suppress. Thus, 
at the outset Rusty exhibited active 
avoidance behavior designed to 
escape a noxious teacher. When flight 
proved unsuccessful, physical com- 
plaint behavior emerged as an alter- 
native escape response but this too was 
nonreinforced and flight appeared 
once again as the dominant avoidance 
reaction. Although this behavior elic- 
ited delayed punishment, nevertheless 
it became strongly established be- 
cause of its effectiveness in terminat- 
ing the aversive school stimulation, in 
bringing the mother to the school, 
and eventually in removing him per- 
manently from the fear-provoking 
teacher. 

Under the threat of punishment, 
Rusty was forced to learn remarkably 
elaborate deceptive behavior in order 
to escape a host of pursuers, a pos- 
sible forceful return to the school, and 
parental punishment for his truancy. 
The teacher and the school office per- 
sonnel provided him excellent models 
of deception behavior. 

What began as an approach-avoid- 
ance conflict was quickly transformed 
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under the punishment regime into a 
double avoidance conflict in which 
Rusty began to exhibit strong avoid- 
ant behavior toward the parents who 
had become relatively severe punish- 
ing agents. He was now escaping 
from the parents to the grandmother, 
a consequence requiring additional 
physical restraint and _punitiveness. 
This illustrates a second negative by- 
product of punishment—not only 
does it produce conditioned anxiety 
but also avoidance of the punishing 
agents which further reduces their 
effectiveness for social training. 

Thirdly, parental use of physical 
punishment provides the child an ag- 
gressive model for imitation, the influ- 
ence of which may counteract any 
temporary inhibitory effects of pun- 
ishment on the performance of ag- 
gressive behavior. While the intended 
outcome of the parents’ punishment 
was the suppression of Rusty’s aggres- 
sion, it furnished him with vivid ex- 
amples of how to counteraggress 
toward the parents. 

Finally, unless the punished re- 
sponses are weakly established or 
punishment is extremely severe, its 
use tends to increase the frequency 
and amplitude of aggressive behavior. 
If Rusty exhibited responses of high 
magnitude prior to treatment, these 
were relatively mild compared to the 
intensities of aggression and other 
forms of aversive counter control gen- 
erated by the punitive treatment pro- 
cedures. The parents, in turn, were 
forced to increase the severity of pun- 
ishment until eventually it reached al- 
most physiologically intolerable inten- 
sities. It was at this point that the 
inhibitory effects of punishment out- 
weighed all other influences and 
Rusty’s deviant behavior, much of 
which was treatment generated, was 
finally suppressed. 

The treatment, as administered by 


the parents under Boardman’s direc- 
tion, emphasized the suppression of 
deviant responses over the develop- 
ment and maintenance of socially de- 
sired patterns of behavior. Even a 
casual acquaintance with learning 
theory would reveal that neither of 
these objectives can be effectively 
achieved by the use of punishment. 
On the contrary, a learning theory 
based therapy would focus upon posi- 
tive rather than aversive control in 
bringing about the desired behavioral 
changes. Such a program of treatment 
would involve the positive reinforce- 
ment of socially appropriate behavior 
and the removal of positive reinforcers 
supporting the disturbing deviant re- 
sponses. 

Much of Rusty’s disruptive behavior 
would undoubtedly have extinguished 
following the withdrawal of attention 
rewards. Excellent demonstrations of 
rapid decline in the frequency of 
persistent disturbing responses when 
attentive reinforcing reactions to the 
deviant behavior are withheld are 
provided by Williams (15) in the treat- 
ment of severe tantrum behavior, and 
by Ayllon (1, 2) in the modification of 
various classes of psychotic behavior 
of long standing. 

Since, however, Rusty already 
suffered from inadequate positive re- 
inforcement, and some of his venture- 
some behavior constituted a serious 
physical threat to himself and to 
others, more active positive interven- 
tion was required. The most effective 
method for eliminating deviant be- 
havior while at the same time promot- 
ing socially desired changes involves 
the active reinforcement of incompat- 
ible adaptive responses. Had the par- 
ents reversed the reinforcement con- 
tingencies so that Rusty secured 
parental interest and approval for 
constructive prosocial behavior, the 
probability that he would have con- 


tinued to sit on rooftops, mar and 
dismantle furniture, flee the house- 
hold, and play highway roulette 
would be substantially reduced. The 
control of Rusty’s deviant behavior 
could thus have been achieved with- 
out any adverse by-products by 
strengthening incompatible socially 
appropriate patterns of behavior. 

So far I have presented alternative 
interpretations of the functional value 
of Rusty’s troublesome behavior, and 
outlined a therapeutic strategy that 
differs from the one described in the 
case material. The one point on which 
I find myself in complete agreement 
with Boardman is in the reliance on 
parents as allies and agents of treat- 


ment, 
A problem that invariably arises in 


the course of child psychotherapy 
centers around parental requests for 
advice on how to alter their children’s 
disturbing behavior. Such requests are 
generally ignored, evaded, or nega- 
tively reinforced by therapists because 
of their antiadvice training. It is typi- 
cally assumed that an emotionally dis- 
turbed interpersonal relationship lies 
at the root of childhood deviant be- 
havior, or that the parents uncon- 
sciously desire and instigate the very 
behavior about which they complain. 
Thus, the children’s reactions are re- 
garded as symptoms of the parental 
disturbance and consequently the 
therapeutic attention is focused on the 
parents’ internal dynamics and intra- 
psychic conflicts. While it is true that 
parents frequently reward their chil- 
dren’s troublesome behavior, the par- 
ental schedules of reinforcement may 
be regulated more by pain avoidance, 
as I have outlined in earlier sections 
of this paper, than by vicarious posi- 
tive reinforcement derived from the 
children’s reactions. 

If a child’s deviant patterns are to 
be altered to any significant degree, 
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the parents must be informed, in one 
way or another, about (a) the cues 
eliciting the child’s undesired behav- 
ior, (b) the response-reinforcement 
contingencies maintaining that behav- 
ior, and (c) the manner in which the 
reinforcement - contingencies must be 
modified if clearly specified thera- 
peutic objectives are to be achieved. 

Since a psychotherapist’s contact 
with a family is extremely limited— 
usually to 50 minutes per week—he 
can best spend the brief time avail- 
able instructing the parents on how to 
implement the principles of behav- 
ioral change. The efficacy of this type 
of therapeutic approach has been 
demonstrated in the work of Williams 
and Ayllon to which reference has 
been made, and by Phillips (11) in a 
comparative study of depth and be- 
havioristically oriented psychothera- 
peutic procedures. 

At times parents may be unable to 
carry out the necessary treatment pro- 
gram because of conditions influenc- 
ing their own behavior. In Rusty’s 
case, for example, the mother’s medi- 
cal condition and the father’s relative 
absence from the home substantially 
reduce the frequency with which they 
can provide positive reinforcement for 
Rusty's prosocial behavioral reper- 
toire. It is likely, however, that such 
limiting factors can be more effec- 
tively overcome by modifying manip- 
ulable variables of which the parents’ 
behavior is a function than by delving 
into the parents’ social learning his- 
tory. In any event, it is the parents 
who must create and sustain the nec- 
essary learning conditions, and serve 
as the therapeutic agents. 
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Experimental Desensitization 


In recent years there has been increas- 
ing interest in the development of 
psychotherapeutic techniques based 
on learning theory models. These 
efforts are not limited to the transla- 
tion of accepted psychotherapeutic 
practice into a laboratory language, m 
the manner of Shoben (6) and Dollard 
and Miller (1), but are attempts to 
extrapolate from laboratory findings 
to new methods of treatment. the 
most promising of these techniques 
with respect to clinical findings is 
Wolpe’s (10) systematic desensitiza- 
tion therapy of phobic reactions. In a 
recent article Wolpe (11) reported that 


desensitization was effective in the 
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of a Phobia’ 


treatment of 35 of 39 phobic patients. 
Similar results have been reported by 
Lazarus (4) utilizing group desensiti- 
zation. 

Ina pilot project Lazovik and Lang 
(5) demonstrated that desensitization 
could be successfully carried out un- 
der controlled laboratory conditions. 
This result opens the way not only to 
a more precise evaluation of treat- 
ment outcomes, but also makes it pos- 
sible to test conflicting theories of the 
treatment process. 

According to Wolpe (10), desensi- 
tization is effective to the extent that 
subjects learn to make responses to 
phobic objects which reciprocally in- 
hibit (are incompatible with) fear. 
Specifically, the treatment is designed 
to substitute muscular relaxation for 
anxiety. It is assumed that this 
process—not suggestion, “hello- 
goodbye” effects, or transference—is 
the agent of behavior change. It is 
further assumed that explorations 
with the patient of the genesis of the 
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fear are not necessary to the elimina- 
tion of a phobia. Wolpe proposes that 
the unlearning of a phobia follows the 
rules of what is generally called asso- 
ciation learning theory. He therefore 
expects that therapy will be more 
difficult, the more generalized the 
anxiety response, but that “symptom 
substitution” is not a consequence of 
successful behavior therapy. 

A very different set of predictions 
would be made by psychoanalytic 
therapists. This frame of reference ex- 
pects little positive result unless the 
background of the phobia and its 
symbolic meaning are elucidated and 
worked through with the subject. If 
this approach is not employed, only a 
temporary, “transference cure” may 
be anticipated. It is further assumed 
that the difficulty of the case is related 
to the importance of the symptom in 
the individual’s “psychic economy,” 
and that its temporary removal can 
only lead to the substitution of some 
new symptom. 

The current experiment is designed 
to evaluate these two interpretations 
of desensitization therapy. The pro- 
cedure developed previously (5), while 
it submits to the rigid control of the 
laboratory, is nevertheless sufficiently 
flexible that it can be employed in the 
treatment of actual phobic behavior. 
In this experiment snake phobic indi- 
viduals served as subjects. This fear 
was chosen because it is frequent in a 
college population, approximately 3 in 
100 students are to some degree snake 
phobic, and also because of the sym- 
bolic, sexual significance attributed to 
this fear by psychoanalytic theory (2, 
p. 49). The fact that snake phobias 
are held to reflect conflict in more 
fundamental systems of the personal- 
ity, suggests that this is good ground 
for a stringent test of behavior 
therapy. 

Specifically, the study is designed 
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to: evaluate the changes in snake 
phobic behavior that occur over time, 
particularly the effects of repeated ex- 
posure to the phobic object; compare 
these changes with those that follow 
systematic desensitization therapy; 
determine the changes in behavior 
that are a direct function of the de- 
sensitization process, as opposed to 
the independent effects (when not 
part of desensitization) of hypnosis, 
training in deep muscle relaxation, 
and the establishment of a good 
patient-therapist relationship. In addi- 
tion, an attempt is made to isolate 
factors which determine the success or 


failure of this method with individual 
subjects. 


METHOD 


Systematic Desensitization 


The experimental treatment consists 
of two sequential parts, training and 
desensitization proper (5). The former 
procedure requires five sessions of 
about 45 minutes each. At this time an 
anxiety hierarchy is constructed. This 
is a series of 20 situations involving 
the phobic object, which each subject 
grades from most to least frightening. 
The actual items vary from subject to 
subject. However, the following 
scenes are typical: “writing the word 
snake,” “snakes on display at the zoo 
(moving within a glass case),” “step- 
ping on a dead snake accidentally.” 

The subject is then trained in deep 
muscle relaxation, following the 
method presented by Jacobson (3). 
He is further instructed to practice 
relaxation 10-15 minutes per day at 
home. In the final phase of the train- 
ing period the subject is introduced to 
hypnosis, and an effort is made to 
teach him to visualize vividly hyp- 
notic scenes. 


Following training, there are 11 45- 
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minute sessions of systematic desensi- 
tization. In this, the subject learns to 
respond with relaxation to stimuli that 
originally evoked anxiety. At the be- 
ginning of the first session the subject 
is hypnotized and instructed to relax 
deeply. He is then told to imagine the 
hierarchy item which he previously 
rated as least distressing—the smallest 
“dose” of anxiety. If relaxation is un- 
disturbed by this experience, the sub- 
sequent item is presented. Items 
which induce small amounts of anxi- 
ety are repeated, followed by deep 
relaxation, until the subject reports he 
is undisturbed by the scene. In this 
way successive items are presented 
from session to session. The goal of 
treatment is the presentation of the 
item originally ranked as most fright- 
ening without impairing the individ- 
ual’s calm state. At this point a new 
response (relaxation) _ has been 
attached to the imagined representa- 
tive of the fear inducing stimulus, and 
clinicians working with the method 
assume that it will readily transfer to 
actual life situations. 

In the experimental treatment de- 
scribed here, just these operations 
were carried out. No attempt vas 
made to induce change through direct 
hypnotic suggestion, nor was an effort 
made to alter motivation. Subjects 
were informed that the experimenter 
was trying to evaluate a new method 
of treatment, and that he was much 
more interested in accurate findings 
than therapeutic successes. A majority 
of the therapist’s actual verbalizations, 
as well as the step by step description 
of the training and desensitization 
procedures, were contained in a mime- 
ographed program which guided the 
treatment of all subjects. 


Subjects 


A total of 24 subjects participated 
in this research. They were all college 


student volunteers, attending under- 
graduate psychology courses. The ex- 
perimental groups included a total of 
four males and nine females. The con- 
trol groups consisted of three males 
and eight females. None of these sub- 
jects presented evidence of a severe 
emotional disturbance on the basis of 
MMPI and interview data. 

Subjects were selected on the basis 
of a classroom questionnaire which 
asked students to list their fears and 
rate them as mild, moderate, or in- 
tense. All subjects who participated in 
this experiment were afraid of non- 
poisonous snakes, and rated this fear 
as “intense.” Furthermore, the two 
authors interviewed all subjects who 
met this criterion. If despite the high 
self-rating on the screening question- 
naire the subject’s fear was judged to 
be weak, he was not asked to partici- 
pate in the project. Subjects who 
formed the final experimental sample 
were characterized by most of the 
following behaviors: They reported 
somatic disturbance associated with 
the fear—“I feel sick to my stomach 
when I see one.” “My palms get 
sweaty. Im tense.” They habitually 
avoided going anywhere near a live 
snake. They would not enter the rep- 
tile section of the zoo or walk through 
an open field. They became upset at 
seeing snakes at the motion pictures 
or on the television screen, and would 
leave, close their eyes, or turn off the 
set. Even pictures in magazines or 
artifacts such as a snake skin belt 
were capable of evoking discomfort in 
many of these subjects. 


Measures of Phobic Behavior 


All subjects filled out a Fear Survey 
Schedule (FSS) at the beginning and 
end of the experiment, and again at a 
6-month follow-up evaluation. The 
FSS is a list of 50 phobias each of 
which is rated by the subjects on a 7- 
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point scale. An estimate was thus ob- 
tained not only of the subject’s snake 
phobia, but of other related and un- 
related fears. 

A direct estimate of the subject’s 
avoidance behavior was obtained by 
confronting him with the phobic ob- 
ject. The subject was informed that a 
nonpoisonous snake was confined in a 
glass case in a nearby laboratory. He 
was persuaded to enter the room and 
describe his reactions. The snake was 
confined at a point 15 feet from the 
entrance to the room. On entering the 
room: with the subject, the experi- 
menter walked to the case and re- 
moved a wire grill that covered the 
top. The subject was assured that the 
snake was harmless. The experimenter 
then requested that the subject come 
over and look down at the snake as he 
was doing. If the subject refused, he 
was asked to come as close as he felt 
he could and the distance was re- 
corded. If the subject was able to 
come all the way to the case, he was 
asked to touch the animal (a 5-foot 
black snake) after he had seen the 
experimenter do this. If the subject 
succeeded in this, the experimenter 
picked up the snake and invited the 
subject to hold it. After the avoidance 
test, the subject was asked to rate his 
anxiety on a 10-point “fear thermom- 
eter” (8). The subject's degree of 
anxiety was also rated on a 3-point 
scale by the experimenter. 

In addition to the subjective scales 
and the avoidance test, all subjects 
were extensively interviewed concern- 
ing their fear. These interviews were 
tape recorded, The experimenter who 
conducted the interview and adminis- 
tered the avoidance test participated 
in no other phase of the project.? 


2 The authors would like to thank David 
Reynolds, who acted as interviewer and con- 
ducted the snake avoidance test. 
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Procedure 


Following an initial interview and 
the administration of Form A of the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scale (SHSS, 9), subjects were placed 
in the experimental or control groups. 
Assignment was essentially random, 
although an effort was made to bal- 
ance roughly these groups in terms of 
intensity of fear and motivation to 
participate in the experiment. All sub- 
jects were administered Form B of the 
SHSS when the experimental subjects 
completed the training period, and 
before desensitization began. 

The basic plan of the study is de- 
scribed in Table 1. It consisted of two 
experimental and two control groups. 
The subgroups were created so that 
the effects of repeating the avoidance 
test, pretherapy training, and desensi- 
tization itself could be separately 
evaluated. Thus, the experimental 
groups E, and E both experienced 
the laboratory analogue of desensiti- 
zation therapy already described. 
However, subjects assigned to E, 
were administered the avoidance test 
before the training period, prior to 
desensitization, and again at the end 
of the experiment. Es subjects, on the 
other hand, were tested before de- 
sensitization and after, but did not 
participate in the initial evaluation. 
The control subjects did not partici- 
pate in desensitization, but the C, and 
C2 groups were evaluated at the same 
time as their opposite numbers in the 
experimental series, All available sub- 
jects were seen and evaluated 6 
months after the termination of 
therapy. 

Four replications of this experiment 
are reported here. They varied only 
in the therapists who were assigned 
to the experimental groups. Four ex- 
perimental subjects and five controls 
participated in the first replication. 
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TABLE | 


Design of the Experiment, Showing the Times at Which 
Subjects Were Evaluated (the Snake Avoidance Test, 
Experimenter's Rating, Fear Thermometer, and 


Taped Interview) 


Group 


Experimental procedures 


E: Test1 Training Test2 Desensitization Test 3 
Ea Training Test2 Desensitization Test 3 
Cı Test 1 - Test 2 - Test 3 
CG - Test 2 — Test 3 


The authors each saw two of the ex- 
perimental subjects. In the second, 
third, and fourth replications (which 
included three, four, and two experi- 
mental subjects and two, three, and 
one control subjects, respectively) 
three other therapists participated.* 
While two of these individuals are 
engaged in full-time private practice, 
they had never before attempted de- 
sensitization therapy. The third ther- 
apist was an advanced clinical gradu- 
ate student, who also had his initial 
experience with the desensitization 
method in this project. 


RESULTS 


Avoidance Test 


The results of this test were evalu- 
ated in two ways; an absolute cri- 
terion in which touching or holding 
the snake constituted a test pass, and 
scale scores based on the subjects 
distance in feet from the snake. Table 
2 presents the number of subjects 
from the separate experimental and 
control groups who met the former 
criterion. 

Note that the reliability of this test 
is high. The control subjects show no 


e to thank Robert 
and James Geer, 
s in this project. 


3 The authors would lik 
Romano, Richard Miller, f 
who participated as therapist: 


appreciable change, even with three 
exposures to the snake. Furthermore, 
the pretherapy training period does 
not affect the performance of the ex- 
perimental subjects: no more E, sub- 
jects pass at Test 2 than at Test 1. 
However, following therapy, the in- 
cidence of test passes goes up signifi- 
cantly in the experimental group. The 


TABLE 2 


Number of Subjects Who Held or Touched the 
Snake during the Avoidance Test 


Group N Test1 Test2 Test3 
Ei 8 1 1 5 
E: 5 - 1 2 
Cı 5 0 0 0 
C: 6 - 1 2 
E: and E: 13 2 i 
Cı and C2 11 L 2 


percentage of increase from Test 2 to 
Test 3 yielded a t of 2.30, p < .05. A 
similar test of the control subjects was 


not significant.* 


4A live snake varies to some extent in 
activity, and this appears to be related to its 
effectiveness as a stimulus. In order to de- 
termine whether this factor influenced our 
results, the experimental assistant’s ratings 
of the snake’s activity during tests of the 
control and experimental subjects were sub- 
jected to a ¢ test. No significant difference 
in snake activity for the two groups was 
found. 
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The above analysis does not, of 
course, measure subtle changes in be- 
havior. In an attempt to increase the 
sensitivity of the avoidance test, sub- 
jects were assigned scores on a 19- 
point scale which roughly corre- 
sponded to their closest approach in 
feet to the phobic object. Holding the 
animal was equal to a scale score of 1; 
touching, 2; the 1-foot mark, 3; 2 feet, 
4; and so on up to a score of 19 for 
subjects who refused to go to the test- 
ing room. The correlation between the 
first two presentations of the avoid- 

ance test (N = 19) yielded an r of 
+.63.> Although this statistic suggests 
some degree of reliability, nothing is 
known about the relative distance be- 
tween values at different places on the 
scale. The control sample employed in 
the experiment is too small to make an 
adequate analysis. Nevertheless, it is 
logical that the probability of a posi- 
tive increase in approach lessens the 
closer the subject is to the phobic 
object, i.e., movement from a score of 


5 The sample (N = 19) used in estimating 
the reliability of the avoidance scale and 
the other fear measures includes the mem- 
bers of the control sample plus the eight 
subjects of the E, group. Although the train- 
ing period does intervene between the first 
and second presentations of the fear meas- 
ures for the E, group, it appears to have no 
appreciable effect on the phobia. The E» 
subjects could not, of course, be included 
in a reliability estimate, as actual therapy 
intervenes between their first and second 
fear evaluation. 


TABLE 3 


15 to 12 is more likely or easier than 
movement from a scale score of 4 (2 
feet away) to a score of 1 (holding a 
live snake). Thus, a simple difference 
score does not appear to be the best 
estimate of change. 

The change score used in the fol- 
lowing analysis was the difference be- 
tween pre- and post-therapy scale 
scores divided by the pretherapy 
score. For example, a subject who 
achieved a scale score of 12 on Test 2 
and a score of 5 on Test 3 was 
assigned a change score of .58—the 
solution to the equation: 


1 
change score = 


The mean change score for the first 
two avoidance tests (N = 19) was only 
+.03. This suggests that the score has 
considerable stability, and tends to 
minimize chance fluctuations. The 
mean change scores for the experi- 
mental and control subjects from Test 
2 to Test 3 may be found in Table 3. 
Note that the Mann-Whitney U test 
of the difference between groups is 
significant. 


Fear Thermometer and the FSS 
Snake Item 


The correlation between the first 
two tests for the reliability sample (N 
= 19) was r = + .75. The average 
difference score (obtained by subtract- 
ing the second fear thermometer 


Mean Snake Avoidance Scale Scores at Test 2 
and 3, Mean Change Scores, and the 


Mann-Whitney U Test 


Change 
Group Test2 Test3 score U 
Experimental 5.35 4.42 34 34.5° 
Control 6.51 7.73 —.19 


° p < 05. 
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score from the first) was only + .63. 
As in the case of the avoidance test, 
no significant change was associated 
with the pretherapy training period. 
The mean difference score for the E; 
group from Test 1 to Test 2 was + 
.38, less than the group mean cited 
above. 

The difference between Test 2 and 
Test 3 scores for the experimental and 
control groups are presented at the 
top of Table 4. While the therapy 
groups show a greater mean change 
than the control subjects, this differ- 
ence did not attain statistical signifi- 
cance on the Mann-Whitney U test. 
The same trend and statistical find- 
ings were obtained for the snake item 
on the FSS. The experimenter’s rating 
of the subject’s level of anxiety during 
the avoidance test did not differenti- 
ate between experimental and control 
groups. In this case, the failure to 
discriminate may be attributed to the 
selection, prior to the experiment, of a 
3-point rating scale. The experimenter 
reported that this measure was too 
gross for the behavior under observa- 
tion. 


TABLE 4 

Mean Rating Scale Measures of Phobic 
Behavior Before (Test 2) and after (Test 3) 
Desensitization Therapy 


poe 2 Se ee EEN 


Differ- 

Group Test 2 Test3 _ ence 
Fear thermometer 

Experimental 762 515 247 

Control 645 545 100 

FSS-subject’s rating 
of snake fear 

Differ- 

Test 1% Test 3 _ence 

Experimental 669 531 138 

Control e27 573 54 


at Test 2. 


a The FSS was not administered a $ 
etherapy 


The difference score is between a pr 
interview and Test 3. 


Follow-up Study 


All subjects who were still available 
(N = 20) were re-evaluated approxi- 
mately 6 months after the experiment 
was completed. This included 11 
members of the original experimental 
group, 6 of whom touched or held the 
snake at the final avoidance test. Two 
of these subjects no longer met this 
criterion 6 months later. However, 
neither subject indicated an increase 
in self-rated fear and one actually 
showed improvement on this dimen- 
sion. Furthermore, because of gains 
by others, the mean avoidance test 
change score for the entire experimen- 
tal group indicates a slight reduction 
in phobic behavior from Test 3 to the 
6-month follow-up. 

The therapy group showed even 
greater gains on the fear thermom- 
eter. The increase was sufficient that 
the difference between experimental 
and control subjects from Test 2 to 
the follow-up was statistically signifi- 
cant (U = 16.5, p < .05). Subjects 
who had experienced therapy also 
showed a significant reduction in their 
overall estimate of the intensity of 
their phobia as measured by the snake 
item of the FSS. The change in this 
score from pretherapy to the 6-month 
follow-up was significantly greater for 
experimental than control subjects (U 


= 8.5, p < .02). 


Therapy Terminated and 
Unterminated 


The design of the current experi- 
ment arbitrarily limited therapy to 11 
sessions. This resulted in subjects be- 
ing tested for change at varying 
points in the therapeutic process. For- 
tunately, in desensitization therapy it 
is possible to define a subject’s degree 
of progress by referring to the number 
of hierarchy items successfully com- 
pleted. It will be recalled that all sub- 
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TABLE 5 

Avoidance Test Behavior Change from Test 2 to Test 3 
for Therapy Subjects Who Completed More than 15 
Hierarchy Items, for Those Who Completed Less 

than 15, and for the Mann-Whitney U Test 


——————— 


Number of 
hierarchy 
items successfully Change 
completed Test2 Test3 score U 
Snake avoidance scale 
More than 152 6.71 3.93 49 
5.0°° 
Less than 15b 4.17 5.00 —.07 
Fear thermometer 
More than 15a 7.57 4.00 3.57 
8.0° 
Less than 15> 7.67 6.50 1.17 


Note.—All scores are mean values. 
tN =T: 
bN =6. 
° p< .08. 
p< 03. 


TABLE 6 


Changes in the Fear Survey Schedule (FSS) Following 
Desensitization Therapy for Subjects Who Completed 
More than 15 Hierarchy Items, for Those Who Com- 
pleted Less than 15, and for the Mann-Whitney U Test 


<< = 


hierarchy items 


successfully Pre- Post- Differ- 
completed therapy therapy ence U 
Fear survey schedule 
More than 15a 2.34 1.85 49 
4.5° 
Less than 15 3.21 3.20 01 
FSS-subject’s rating 
of snake fear 
More than 158 6.71 4.14 2.57 
8.0° o 


Less than 15b 6.67 6.67 0.00 


Note.—All scores are mean ranks or mean rank dif- 
ferences. 
aN=7, 
bN=6. 
° p< .02. 
a < OL. 
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jects started with a 20-item hierarchy. 
This represented the combined efforts 
of the therapist and the subject to 
build an equal-interval scale, extend- 
ing from a remote point where the 
subject felt little or no fear to a maxi- 
mum fear involving close contact with 
the offending object. Normally, ther- 
apy would be terminated when the 
twentieth item had been passed. In 
the present experiment four subjects 
achieved this goal. Seven subjects 
completed 16 or more items and six 
subjects completed 14 or less items. 

All subjects who completed their 
hierarchies touched or held the snake 
at the final avoidance test. Further- 
more, subjects who completed over 
15 items (N =7) showed significant 
improvement on nearly all measures 
employed in this experiment; subjects 
who ‘completed under 15 items 
differed little from controls. Table 5 
presents the difference between the 
two therapy groups on the snake 
avoidance scale and the fear ther- 
mometer. Note that the improvement 
of the over 15 items group is signifi- 
cantly greater than that of subjects 
completing less than 15 items. Similar 
results were obtained for the FSS 
snake item and they are presented in 
Table 6. Note in this same table that 
the mean rank of the FSS also shows a 
significantly greater reduction in the 
over 15 items group, than in the group 
completing fewer items. This finding 
suggests that the elimination of snake 
phobic behavior does not initiate an 
increase in other fears, but in fact 
leads to a significant reduction in 
overall anxiety. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the present experi- 
ment demonstrate that the experimen- 
tal analogue of desensitization therapy 
effectively reduces phobic behavior. 


Both subjective rating of fear and 
overt avoidance behavior were modi- 
fied, and gains were maintained or 
increased at the 6-month follow-up. 
The results of objective measures 
were in turn supported by extensive 
interview material. Close questioning 
could not persuade any of the experi- 
mental subjects that a desire to please 
the experimenter had been a signifi- 
cant factor in their change. Further- 
more, in none of these interviews was 
there any evidence that other symp- 
toms appeared to replace the phobic 
behavior. 

The fact that no significant change 
was associated with the pretherapy 
training argues that hypnosis and 
general muscle relaxation were not in 
themselves vehicles of change.® Simi- 
larly, the basic suggestibility of the 
subjects must be excluded. The differ- 
ence between the SHSS Form A 
scores of the experimental and control 
groups did not approach statistical 
significance (U = 58). Clearly, the re- 
sponsibility for the reduction in pho- 
bic behavior must be assigned to the 
desensitization process itself. This is 
evidenced not only by the differences 
between experimental and control 
subjects but also by the relationship 
within the experimental groups be- 
tween degree of change and the num- 
ber of hierarchy items successfully 
completed. 

One must still raise the question, 
however, why desensitization therapy 
could be accomplished in 11 sessions 
with some subjects and barely gotten 


6 While these findings indicate that hyp- 
notizing subjects or training them in 
muscle relaxation are not effective inde- 
pendent of desensitization, we do not yet 
know if they are a necessary part of the 
desensitization process, itself, Research cur- 
rently underway, in which these procedures 
are included or omitted in different therapy 
groups, is designed to answer this important 
question. 


CARL R. ROGERS 


The Therapeutic Relationship: 


Theory and Research’ 


I have long been interested in the 
elements which account for change in 
personality and behaviour. I have 
tried to seek out and discover some of 
the lawful order which exists in this 
complex and subtle realm. A number 
of years ago I became interested in 
the conditions which fostered con- 
structive psychological change, or 
psychological development or growth 
toward maturity. I wanted to find the 
commonalities—if any existed—be- 
tween different ways of helping peo- 
ple, different orientations to psycho- 
therapy. I tried to abstract from my 
experience in therapy, and from my 
observations of others who were 


From Australian Journal of Psychology, 
17, No. 2 (1965), 95-108, Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Australian Psychological So- 
ciety and the author. 

1 Based on a lecture given to a joint meet- 
ing of the British Psychological Society 
(Victorian Group) and the Australian and 
New Zealand College of Psychiatrists (Vic- 
torian Branch), at the University of Mel- 
bourne, on 6 February 1965. 


: Recent 


carrying on therapy, and from record- 
ings of therapists with quite divergent 
views, and from the meagre research 
available, the conditions which facili- 
tate psychological growth. 

As I worked on and pondered over 
this problem, I gradually developed a 
decidedly unorthodox cluster of hy- 
potheses. It seemed to me that the 
only way of explaining the divergent 
modes of being of help to individuals, 
was that the helpers or therapists had 
certain basic attitudes in common. I 
will try to describe in a few moments 
the way these attitudes seem to me. 
After I had formulated these ideas for 
myself, I decided to put them out to 
obtain the reactions of others, and 
also with the hopeful thought that 
some research on this issue might be 
stimulated. So I published an article 
on the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions of therapeutic personality 
change (6). The response convinced 
me that many people were eagerly 
looking for some answer to the per- 
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plexing question as to what it is that 
facilitates psychological change. The 
formulation aroused considerable in- 
terest and, even more importantly, it 
has stimulated a number of research 
investigations. 

I think I would like to say at the 
outset that the radical nature of the 
formulation I proposed was primarily 
in what it omitted. I hypothesized 
that personality change in the client 
or patient in psychotherapy came 
about not because of the professional 
qualifications and training of the ther- 
apist, not because of his special 
medical or psychological knowledge, 
not because of his ideological orienta- 
tion to psychotherapy—psychoanalytic, 
Jungian, client-centered, Adlerian, 
Gestalt, etc., not because of his tech- 
niques in the interview, not because 
of his skill in making interpretations, 
but primarily or solely because of cer- 
tain attitudinal characteristics in the 
relationship. It is these characteristics 
that I would like to describe. 

Individuals come to psychotherapy 
with a bewildering diversity of prob- 
lems and an enormous range of per- 
sonal characteristics. They are met by 
therapists who show an almost 
equally wide range of diversity of 
views as to what will be helpful in 
therapy, and these therapists exhibit 
also very diverse personality charac- 
teristics in meeting their clients. Yet 
underneath all of this diversity, it 
seemed to me that I could discern an 
underlying process which might even 
be cast in terms of some sort of psy- 
chological equation. It could be 
phrased in this fashion, that if certam 
definable conditions exist in the psy- 
chological relationship between client 
and therapist, then constructive © 
therapeutic personality change wi 
occur in the client. 

Perhaps first I should indicate very 
briefly what I mean by constructive or 
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therapeutic personality change. I am 
using here a very simple and common- 
sense definition. I mean any change in 
the personality structure, and in the 
behaviour of the individual, which 
clinicians would agree implies greater 
integration, less internal conflict, more 
energy utilizable for effective living. I 
mean a change in behaviours away 
from those generally regarded as im- 
mature and toward those regarded as 
mature, responsible and socialized. 


A HYPOTHESIS 


It is my hypothesis that such 
changes will come about if there exist 
in the therapist three attitudinal pat- 
terns. In addition to this there is one 
condition which must exist in the 
client if change is to come about. 


The Three Essential Conditions in 
the Therapist 


In the first place, it is hypothesized 
that personal growth is facilitated 
when the psychotherapist is what he 
is, when in the relationship with his 
client he is genuine and “without 
front” or facade, openly being the 
feelings and attitudes which at that 
moment are flowing in him. We have 
coined the term “congruence” to try to 
describe this condition. By this we 
mean that the feelings the therapist is 
experiencing are available to him, 
available to his awareness, that he is 
able to live these feelings, be them, 
and able to communicate them if ap- 
propriate. It means that he comes into 
a direct personal encounter with his 
client, meeting him on a _person-to- 
person basis. It means that he is being 
himself, not denying Himself. No one 
fully achieves this condition, yet the 
more the therapist is able to listen 
acceptantly to what is going on within 
himself, and the more he is able to be 
the complexity of his feelings without 
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fear, the higher the degree of his con- 
ence. 

I think that we readily sense this 

quality in our everyday life. We could 
each of us name persons whom we 
know who always seems to be operat- 
ing from behind a front, who are play- 
ing a role, who tend to say things they 
do not feel. They are exhibiting incon- 
gruence. We do not reveal ourselves 
too deeply to such people. On the 
other hand each of us knows indi- 
viduals whom we somehow trust, be- 
cause we sense that they are being 
what they are, that we are dealing 
with the person himself, and not with 
a polite or professional facade. This is 
the quality of which we are speaking, 
and it is hypothesized that the more 
genuine and congruent the therapist 
in the relationship, the more probabil- 
ity there is that change in personality 
in the client will occur. 

I have received much clinical and 
research confirmation for this hypoth- 
esis in our work in recent years with 
randomly selected hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic patients. The individual ther- 
apists in our research programme who 
seemed to be most successful in deal- 
ing with these unmotivated, poorly 
educated, resistant chronically hospi- 
talized individuals, are those who are 
first of all real, who react in a genuine, 
human way as persons, who exhibit 
their genuineness in the relationship, 
and who are perceived as real by the 
patients. Being congruent may mean 
at times expressing a real annoyance, 
or concern or frustration in the rela- 
tionship. It always means expressing 
these feelings as something existing in 
the therapist, not as an accusation 
about the client. 

It is this aspect of my hypothesis 
which seems to explain why people as 
divergent as Dr. John Rosen, Dr. Carl 
Whitaker, Dr. Albert Ellis and myself, 
can each in our own way be effective 


with clients. Rosen (8) challenges, 
Whitaker indulges in mutual fantasy 
(9), Ellis (3) shakes a didactic finger, 
I (5) try to understand. To the extent 
that each of us is a real person, and 
able to let the realness show through, 
we tend I believe to reach our clients, 
even though in very different ways. 

Now the second condition, I hy- 
pothesize that when the therapist is 
experiencing a warm, positive and ac- 
ceptant attitude toward what is in the 
client, this facilitates change. It in- 
volves the therapist’s genuine willing- 
ness for the client to be whatever 
feeling is going on in him at that 
moment—fear, confusion, pain, pride, 
anger, hatred, love or courage. It 
means that the therapist cares for the 
client in a nonpossessive way, as a 
person with human potentialities. It 
means that he prizes the client in a 
total, rather than a conditional way. 
By this I mean that he does not sim- 
ply accept the client when he is be- 
having in certain ways and disap- 
prove of him when he behaves in 
other ways. It means an outgoing, 
positive feeling, without reservations, 
without evaluations. The term we 
have come to use for this is “uncondi- 
tional positive regard,” and we believe 
that the more this attitude is experi- 
enced by the therapist, and perceived 
by his client, the more likelihood there 
is that therapy will be successful and 
that change and development will 
take place. 

It is clear that one does not have to 
be a professional to experience this 
attitude. In a therapy group I held at 
a hospital, a woman who had been 
hospitalized for many years, but who 
had shown much improvement during 
the preceding two years, and who has 
now left the hospital, gave a moving 
account of what had helped her. I had 
been much impressed by her im- 
provement, which clearly began be- 
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fore she entered group therapy, and 
one day when she said, “This is the 
first year I have felt like leaving the 
hospital,” I said, “Gladys, why is this? 
What has made the difference?” She 
said, “Well, what changed it was 
when the Morses began taking me 
home—the ones I call Mom and Dad, 
although they are not. I want to get 
out mostly to show my appreciation to 
them for what they have done.” 

And then she told how, by chance, 
through their daughter, a nurse at the 
hospital, this middle-aged couple had 
become interested in her. They 
brought a picnic lunch for their 
daughter and included Gladys. They 
took her home. “I just sat. Wouldn't 
move. I was real scared.” But they 
continued to take her to their home. 
Gladys says, “They've stood an awful 
lot. Even when I was unruly and 
snotty to them, they stood by me, they 
didn’t let me down.” Little by little 
this educationally retarded girl who 
could not even read, who had always 
been unstable, who had been psy- 
chotic, hallucinated, and for years a 
difficult. patient, began to respon® 
She says, “They helped me more than 
any doctor,” and then adds, “Course, 
doctors help too. But they stood by 
me even when I was disgusting, 2” 
that, and saying things I shouldnt. 

In one sense this is not an unusua 
story. Probably each of us could re- 
port some similar incident. But I want 
to point out its significance. Little by 
little their nonpossessive love for this 
young woman, their caring, got 
through to her and transformed her 
from a hallucinated psychouc to ‘4 
Positive and realistic person who now 
has a good chance of success acon 
the hospital walls. This older couple 
made it clear to the patient that they 
cared for her no matter how bizarre 
her behaviour, no matter how much 
she rejected them. It was an uncondi- 
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tional positive regard, and it gradually 
changed her life and her personality. 
It is this kind of attitude, I believe, 
which also exists in the therapist when 
he is effective. It produces results. 
Gladys says, “Now when I go home 
they can’t tell me from their other 
children. If Mom has a washing to do, 
I don’t ask her. I just go ahead and do 
it.”? 

The third essential condition of 
change is that the therapist is experi- 
encing an accurate empathic under- 
standing of the client’s private world. 
To sense the client’s inner world of 
private personal meanings as if it 
were your own, but without ever los- 
ing the “as if” quality, this is empathy, 
and this seems essential to therapeutic 
change. To sense his anger or his fear 
or his feeling of being persecuted as if 
it were your own, and yet without 
your own anger, fear or suspicion get- 
ting bound up in it, this is the condi- 
tion we are endeavouring to describe. 
When the client’s world is clear to the 
therapist and he can move about in it 
freely, then he can both communicate 
his understanding of what is already 
known to the client, and he can also 
voice meanings in the client’s experi- 
ence of which the client is scarcely 
aware. It is this kind of highly sensi- 
tive empathy which seems essential to 
therapeutic change. 

I suspect that each of us has dis- 
covered that this kind of understand- 
ing is extremely rare. We neither re- 
ceive it nor offer it with any great 
frequency. Instead we offer another 


type of understanding which is very 
= 

2A very clear example of the way in 
a non-possessive caring can get 
a hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tient is provided in the tape recording of 
two interviews with Mr. Vac. This tape is 
available (with transcript) from the Tape 
Library of the American Academy of Psy- 
chotherapists, 6420 City Line Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 51, Pennsylvania. 


which 
through to 
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different, such as “I understand what 
is wrong with you,” or “I understand 
what makes you act that way.” These 
are the types of understanding which 
we usually offer and receive—an 
evaluative understanding from the 
outside. But when someone under- 
stands how it feels and seems to be 
me, without wanting to analyse me or 
judge me, then I can blossom and 
grow in that climate. I am sure I am 
not alone in that feeling. I believe that 
when the therapist can grasp the mo- 
ment-to-moment experiencing occur- 
ring in the inner world of the client, 
as the client sees it and feels it, with- 
out losing the separateness of his own 
identity in this empathic process, then 
change is likely to occur. 


A Fourth Condition in the Client 


Unless some communication of the 
sort of attitudes I have been describ- 
ing has been achieved, they do not 
exist in the world of the client and 
thus cannot be effective. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary to add one 
more condition to our equation. When 
the client perceives to a minimal de- 
gree the genuineness of the therapist 
and the acceptance and empathy 
which the therapist experiences for 
him, then change in personality and 
behaviour is predicted. It is necessary 
that the therapists behaviours and 
words are perceived by the client as 
meaning that to some degree the ther- 
apist is real; that the therapist does 
care, that the therapist does seem to 
understand something of his inner 
feelings and personal world, 


The Essential Hypothesis 


Let me restate very briefly the es- 
sentially simple but somewhat radical 
hypothesis I have set forth. I have 
said that constructive personality 
change comes about only when the 
client perceives and experiences a cer- 


tain psychological climate in the rela- 
tionship. The elements of this climate 
do not consist of knowledge, intellec- 
tual training, intellectual orientation 
in psychotherapy, or techniques. They 
are feelings or attitudes which must 
be experienced by the therapist and 
perceived by the client if they are to 
be effective. The three I have singled 
out as being essential are: the real- 
ness, genuineness, or congruence of 
the therapist; a warm, acceptant priz- 
ing of the client, an unconditional 
positive regard; and a sensitive, em- 
pathic understanding of the client's 
feelings which is communicated to the 
client. 

Another aspect of the hypothesis is 
that it has been stated in such a way 
that it is testable. Operational defini- 
tions of these qualities can be formu- 
lated, and indeed have been formu- 
lated, and thus we can begin to dis- 
cover empirically whether qualities 
such as this in the relationship are 
indeed causal factors in bringing 
about change in psychotherapy. 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF 
THE HYPOTHESIS 


I would like to digress for just a 
moment, to say how personally re- 
warding the consequences have been 
when I have been able and willing to 
set forth a testable hypothesis. In re- 
gard to the conditions I have been 
describing, for example, I can well 
remember how uneasy and insecure I 
felt in making the first presentation of 
the unorthodox hypothesis I have 
formulated, toa group at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I not only felt that I 
was sticking my neck out; I felt that I 
was sticking it out a long way. The 
discussion which followed made it 
very clear that other people felt the 
same way. But when a hypothesis is 
set forth in terms which can be made 
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operational, then the situation does 
not need to end in argument or differ- 
ence of opinion. It can be settled by a 
recourse to the facts. And the most 
exciting thing about the hypothesis 
about the therapeutic relationship 
which I have briefly sketched, is not 
its newness—for in many ways it is 
not entirely new—but the fact that it 
has led to a very considerable amount 
of empirical investigation to test 
whether it is true, partly true, or false. 
I would like to try to tell you in 
summary form of some of these re- 
searches and what they seem to mean. 


The Hypothesis as Tested by 
Observer Judgments 


The first study I wish to report is one 
completed by Halkides (4). Her study 
was based on 20 recorded cases, 10 of 
which could be classed by several ob- 
jective criteria as more successful, and 
10 of them categorized as less success- 
ful. She took an earlier and a later 
recorded interview from each of ipese 
cases. On a random basis she picke 
nine client-counsellor interaction units 
(that is, a client statement and a coun- 
sellor response) from each of these 
interviews, She thus had nine anly 
interaction and nine later interaction 
units from each case. These interview 
samples were then placed in a random 
order for judging. Three judges 
worked together during a training pe 
riod in which they tried to becom 
Sensitive to the attitudinal qualities of 
the therapist by listening to nemis 
recordings and making ratings ° 
them. They then were ready to turn to 

e interview samples for this s jay 
orking independently and with no 


knowledge of the case or the degree 
of success or the source of any given 
these 


unit, the judges listened to 
ounsellor-client interactions 
tated each unit on a seven-poin 


and 
t scale 
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as to the counsellor’s empathy. When 
they had completed this work they 
went through the samples again, rat- 
ing the degree of the counsellor’s un- 
conditional positive regard for the cli- 
ent, and again for the counsellor’s 
genuineness. Finally they went 
through the samples once more to rate 
the degree to which the counsellor’s 
response matched the emotional in- 
tensity of the client’s expression. This 
was a condition which Halkides hy- 
pothesized to be as important as the 
three conditions I had formulated. 
There seemed a very remote possi- 
bility of any positive findings, consid- 
ering all the sources of unreliability in 
the study and the smallness of the 
interview samples. Yet the reliability 
of the judges’ ratings was high, in the 
neighbourhood of .90. It was also 
found that a high degree of each of 
these attitudinal conditions—em- 
pathy, unconditional positive regard, 
and congruence—was associated with 
the more successful cases, and this 
association was highly significant at 
the .001 level. Thus the data tended 
strongly to confirm the hypothesis. 
The matching of the client’s affective 
intensity by the therapist did not cor- 
relate significantly with the other con- 
ditions or with the degree of success. 


The Hypothesis as Tested by Client 
Perceptions and Therapist 
Perceptions 


A series of investigations of the hy- 

othesis regarding the therapeutic re- 
lationship have been completed by 
Barrett-Lennard (1). Rather than us- 
ing objective observers and rather 
than using the interview material, he 
roposed to study the essential quali- 


ties in the relationship by measuring 
3 This section also discusses Barrett-Len- 
nard’s further analysis of his data (details 


from a personal communication). 
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the manner in which it was perceived 
by the client and the therapist. He 
developed a Relationship Inventory 
which has different forms for client 
and therapist, and which was de- 
signed to study five dimensions of the 
relationship. To give you the flavour 
of the instrument he developed, I will 
give a few items from his inventory. 

For example, in trying to measure 
the extent to which the client was 
empathically understood, he included 
items such as the following to be 
evaluated by the client on a six-point 
scale from “strongly true” to “defi- 
nitely untrue.” 


He generally senses or realizes how I 
am feeling. 


When I do not say what I mean at all 
clearly he still understands me. 

He understands my words, but does 
not realize how I feel. 


For the items in the therapist form, 
these were changed to: 


I generally sense or realize how he is 
feeling. 


When he does not say what he means 
at all clearly, I still understand him. 
I understand his words, but not how 


he feels. 


Barrett-Lennard divided the di- 
mension of unconditional positive re- 
gard into two aspects. First he wished 
to measure the level of regard, the 
degree of liking of the client by the 
therapist. For this purpose there were 
items such as these, each one again to 
be rated by the client from “strongly 
true” to “definitely untrue.” 


He likes seeing me. 
He cares about me. 
He is indifferent to me. 


To measure the unconditionality of 
the regard, the extent to which there 
were “no strings attached” to the 


counsellor’s liking, items of this sort 
were included: 


Sometimes he responds to me in a 
more positive or friendly way than he 
does at other times. 

He likes me better when I behave in 
some ways than he does when I behave 
in other ways. 


In order to measure the genuine- 
ness, or congruence, of the therapist 
in the relationship, there were items 
of this sort: 


He does not try to mislead me about 
his own thoughts or feelings. 

He behaves just the way that he is 
in our relationship. 


He pretends that he likes me or under- 
stands me more than he really does. 


Barrett-Lennard also wished to 
measure a fifth variable which he re- 
garded as important, the therapist's 
psychological availability or willing- 
ness to be known. For this purpose he 
included items of this kind: 


He will freely tell me his own thoughts 
and feelings when I want to know them. 


He is unwilling to tell me how he 
feels about me. 


He is uncomfortable when I ask him 
something about himself. 


Using this Relationship Inventory, 
Barrett-Lennard studied first a series 
of 42 clients dealt with by 21 thera- 
pists, in which he had several objec- 
tive measures of the degree of change 
in the client. He administered the Re- 
lationship Inventory to each client 
and therapist after the fifth interview 
and again at the termination of 
therapy. 

I find the results of his study to be 
of real interest. Let me try to summa- 
rize them. 

1l. Those clients who eventually 
showed more therapeutic change, per- 
ceived more of the four hypothesized 
attitudinal conditions in their relation- 
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ship with their therapist at the time of 
the early interview than did those 
who eventually showed less change. 
The fifth condition, the willingness of 
the therapist to be known, was not 
significantly associated with later suc- 
cess. The meaning of this finding is 
that where the client perceived these 
qualities in the relationship early in 
therapy the prognosis was good. It 
was a clear confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis that if the client perceives the 
therapist as experiencing liking and 
understanding of him, and if he per- 
ceives the therapist as being a real 
and genuine person, then change is 
facilitated. 

2. The correlation between the cli- 
ent perception of these attitudinal 
conditions and the degree of change is 
higher than the correlation between 
therapist perception and degree of 
change. This finding too is in accord 
with the theory. If the therapist is 
experiencing these attitudes in himsel 
toward the client early in therapy, this 
is a reasonably good prediction ve 
Constructive change will occur. But i 
the client perceives the therapist as 
holding these attitudes, this is an even 
better predictor of constructive 
change. It is not enough that the ther- 
apist hold these attitudes. They must 
also be perceived by the client. 

3. There are two additional find- 
ings in his study which deserve en 
sideration, though they are @ little 
More complicated. Those clients who 
at the time of beginning therapy a 
better adjusted, as measured by 
different psychological tests, tend to 
Perceive more of these therapeutic 
Conditions in the relationship than © 


sell ad- 
those clients who are less We Nel 
Justed. This was an unexpected pa 


lg. On first thought it might za ndi- 
dicate that these perceived 8 nt 
tions are not a cause of moveme 
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toward better adjustment, but an 
effect of better adjustment. Perhaps 
only those individuals who are al- 
ready well adjusted can be nondefen- 
sive enough to perceive such attitudes 
on the part of the therapist. 

To pursue this issue further, Barrett- 
Lennard divided the 21 therapists into 
a more-experienced and _less-experi- 
enced group. That this was a mean- 
ingful division seems indicated by the 
fact that the clients of the more ex- 
perienced therapists showed more 
personality change. Now when he 
compared the clients in these groups 
he found that the clients of the more 
experienced therapists perceived more 
of the therapeutic conditions than did 
the clients of the less experienced 
therapists. Hence it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the behaviours of the 
more experienced therapists commu- 
nicated more of these attitudinal qual- 
ities than the behaviours of less ex- 
yerienced therapists. But it is also true 
that the ability to perceive these qual- 
ities is in part a function of the client’s 
openness or adjustment. Thus these 
findings seem to point up to the fact 
that this is an interactional situation in 
which, as therapists grow more skilful, 
they are more able to experience and 
provide the conditions which make 
for therapy. On the other hand. These 
conditions can only be effective in the 
relationship to the extent that the cli- 
ent perceives them, and to some de- 
gree his ability to perceive them de- 
pends on his own adjustment. 


Testing the Hypothesis in Psycho- 
therapy with Schizophrenics 

I would like to bring you one other 
line of evidence from our current and 
iust completed investigation of the 
therapeutic relationship with schizo- 

hrenics (7). Here we have been 
dealing largely with unmotivated 
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schizophrenics, mostly of lower socio- 
educational status and more or less 
chronic in their condition. Though this 
investigation is not yet published we 
already have findings which bear on 
the hypothesis I have advanced. 
Drawing on the work of Gendlin, 
Kiesler, van der Veen and others, I 
will mention a few of our findings 
very briefly. 

First of all, schizophrenic patients 
perceive a much lower level of these 
attitudes in their therapists than do 
neurotic clients, though there is good 
reason to believe that the therapists 
are experiencing much the same atti- 
tudes with each group. This confirms 
Barrett-Lennard’s findings that the 
more disturbed person can less easily 
perceive and trust the positive atti- 
tudes of the therapist. 

In the second place, the more the 
schizophrenic patient perceived of 
these attitudes in the relationship, and 
especially if he saw his therapist as 
real, the more evidence he gave of 
therapeutic movement as measured 
by our process scales. Briefly this 
means that he showed a greater de- 
gree of self-experiencing and self-ex- 
ploration, a greater openness to what 
was going on within himself, greater 
evidence of being involved in a proc- 
ess of changing. 

A third finding is that the greater 
the degree of the therapist’s empathy 
and congruence, the higher the level 
of process indices in the patient's 
interaction with a third person, the 
sampling interviewer, who saw him 
every three months. In other words, 
the more satisfactory the relationshi 
in therapy, the more likely it is that 
the client will show an openness to his 
own experience, less rigidity, more 
spontaneity, more capacity for com- 
municating himself, in a relationship 
with another person. 

Finally there are a number of find- 
ings which indicate that patients in- 


volved in a relationship high in these 
growth-promoting qualities show the 
greatest degree of constructive per- 
sonality change. For example, the 
most striking of these findings is that 
those patients who received the high- 
est degree of sensitively empathic un- 
derstanding in their therapeutic rela- 
tionship, as judged by unbiased raters, 
showed the greatest decrease in 
schizophrenic pathology as measured 
by the MMPI. Conversely (and this is 
a disturbing finding), those patients 
in relationships low in empathic 
understanding showed an actual 
worsening in their schizophrenic 
pathology. At the conclusion they 
were worse off than the matched con- 
trol individuals who had no individual 
therapy. 

Without trying to go further into 
this very complex research, I will sim- 
ply say that it indicates that the atti- 
tudinal qualities I have described are 
provided largely by the therapist, but 
elicited partly by certain characteris- 
tics in the patient. Thus therapy is an 
interactional event. When, however, 
the relationship exhibits these quali- 
ties to a high degree, indices of move- 
ment or changingness are evident in 
the patient, and an improved inner 
integration, a reduction in pathologi- 
cal behaviour, and an improvement in 
social adjustment follow. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE STUDIES 


As I mull over the various studies 
which I have briefly summarized, they 
seem to me to have a number of 
rather deeply significant meanings. In 
the first place they indicate that it is 
possible to study cause and effect in 
psychotherapy. These are actually, sO 
far as I know, the first studies to 
endeavour to isolate and measure the 
primary change-producing influences 
in psychotherapy. Whether they are 
still further confirmed by later re- 
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search, or whether they are contra- 
dicted or modified by future studies, 
they represent pioneering investiga- 
tions of the question, “What really 
makes the difference in psychother- 
apy?” And the answer they give is 
that it is the attitudes provided by the 
therapist, the psychological climate 
which he is largely responsible for 
entip, which really makes the 
i erence, which really induces 
mange: In the second place, the find- 
ge do tend to support in general the 
be a Batanced as to the equation of 
with na apy: Thus we can now say 
ae oo assurance and factual back- 
ihe nia a relationship perceived by 
pici as characterized by a high 
in the Fs congruence or genuineness 
aieake herapist, by sensitive and ac- 
hern ie pathy oh the part of the 
Ysp > ga high degree of regard, 
cs ra liking for the client by the 
tionae » and by an absence of condi- 
high Sn this regard, will have a 
oa pro ability of being an effective 
ment kou. relationship. This state- 
k en S whether we are speaking 
their owp aa who come of 
whether n initiative seeking help, or 
cally ee are speaking of chroni- 
consciou map ire persons, with no 
mene ae €sire for help. This state- 
i inal $ holds whether these atti- 
tialo A ements are rated by impar- 
eee ven who listen to samples of 
ey ain ed interviews, or whether 
client’. e measured in terms of the 
ome sa of the relationship. 
Stride to sige to be quite a forward 
Such as ae able to make statements 
and se} ese in an area as complex 
a tle as the field of psycho- 

i 
i ag significant element of these 
the in is that they have shown that 
ionshj ividuaľ’s perception of a rela- 
e E» the relationship as it exists 
associano o Ogically, has a meaningful 
n with objective measures of 
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change. In view of some of the trends 
taking place in psychological thought 
and research today, this is an impor- 
tant instance of movement toward “a 
science of inner experience,” as Bergin 
(2) has called it. Research in psycho- 
therapy is bringing back into the 
world of psychology the subjective ex- 
periences of the individual by its ap- 
proaches to the objective measure- 
ment of the cues which point toward 
such subjective experience. Thus, to 
measure reliably such an inner, sub- 
jective experience as the degree of 
positive liking the therapist feels to- 
ward his client, or the degree to which 
he is genuine in his feelings, may in 
the long run be very important for 
psychology in general. 

There is another highly practical 
significance to these studies. They 
each indicate quite clearly that, by 
assessing a relationship early in its 
existence, we can to some degree pre- 
dict the probability of its being a rela- 
tionship which makes for growth. 

There is another and broader sig- 
nificance which these studies carry. 
They would, if further confirmed, 
seem to have profound implications 
for the training of therapists and 
counsellors. It means that if we wish 
workers to be effective in their help- 
ing relationships, we would focus less 
on courses in abnormal psychology 
and psychopathology, theories of 
different therapeutic orientations, the- 
ories of personality, training in psy- 
chiatric and psychological diagnosis, 
and would concentrate more on two 
elements. We would endeavour to se- 
lect individuals for such training who 
already possess a high degree of the 
qualities I have described, in their 
ordinary relationships with other peo- 
ple. We would want people who were 
warm, spontaneous, real, and under- 
standing. We would also endeavour so 
to plan the educational programme 
for these individuals that they would, 
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Personality and Verbal Conditioning Effects 


As a body of evidence about verbal 
conditioning has accumulated, in- 
vestigators have begun to discuss its 
implications for understanding the 
psychotherapeutic process. An impor- 
tant question that arises in connection 
with psychotherapy is that of what 
happens in the psychotherapeutic 
process to produce change in the be- 
havior of the client. 

Increased attention has been given 
to the verbal behavior of the client in 
attempts to solve both practical and 
theoretical problems here (3, 4, 5, 9, 
10, 13). Conceivably, verbal behavior 
may serve as either cause or effect of 
both affective and instrumental re- 
sponses. If this is true, it is logical to 
expect that the manipulation of verbal 
patterns as mediators is one source of 
change in the range of both affective 
and instrumental response patterns of 


From Journal of Abnormal and Social Pys- 
chology, 62, No. 1 (1961), 41-43. Reprinted 
by permission of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and the author. 


the client, and thus of the larger pat- 
ternings of his interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

In verbal conditioning studies, the 
experimenter attempts to manipulate 
verbal mediators. Krasner (2) has pre- 
sented a thorough review of the 
studies in this area, pointing out that 
this group of studies follows Skinner s 
paradigm in that “the dependent vari- 
ables are the subject’s verbal behav- 
ior, and the independent variables are 
generalized conditioned reinforcers, 
intended to bring verbal behavior un- 
der the control of the examiner.” 

Certain deficiencies exist in the gen- 
eral design of verbal conditioning 
studies reported, especially when they 
are considered as analogues to psy- 
chotherapy. Usually, there is only a 
strained or distant relationship be- 
tween the experimental setting (non- 
interview) and the therapeutic setting 
(interview), so the generalization of 
results is limited. Similarly, little at- 
tention is ordinarily given to person- 
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ality variables, and when attention is 
Da to them, complicated problems 
iii a Those experimenters (8, 11) 
tioning variables to verbal condi- 
intervie ones ts have not employed an 
lected W situation, nor have they se- 
to be a response class which appears 
Those een to the subjects. 
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Over 
inte 


METHOD 


. Edw; 
ing qrvitds (1) has given the follow- 
Nition of Autonomy: 


o 
to my 2 able to come and go as desired, 
be inde at one thinks about things, to 
cisions pondent of others in making de- 
to do 7,2 feel free to do what one wants, 
avoi ie that are unconventional, to 
Conform uations where one is expected to 

> to do things without regard 


to what others may think, to criticize 
those in positions of authority, to avoid 
responsibilities and obligations (p. 14). 


The Autonomy scale of the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule is 
so constructed that a high scorer is 
one who is expected to manifest many 
of the characteristics described and a 
low scorer is one who is expected to 
manifest few or none of them. The 
EPPS was administered to 102 stu- 
dents in undergraduate psychology 
courses at the University of Colorado. 
The Autonomy scale was arbitrarily 
divided into four segments by cutting 
the obtained distribution at the mean 
and at one standard deviation on 
either side. The tests of all 102 sub- 
jects were sorted, on the basis of the 
scores, into one of these four seg- 
ments. From a table of random num- 
bers, 15 subjects from each range 
were selected, giving a total of 60 
subjects. Thus, the entire range of the 
distribution was represented. 

The 15 subjects in each section 
were assigned to one of the following 
three conditions by random proce- 
dure: reinforcement of positive self- 
statements, reinforcement of negative 
self-statements, and control condition 
with random reinforcement. Thus, 5 
subjects from each Autonomy group 
were included in each condition, giv- 
ing a total of 20 subjects in each con- 
dition. 

The selected subjects were asked to 

articipate in individual interviews. 
All interviews were conducted by the 
same interviewer and recorded on tape 
in the presence of the subject. The 
subjects were instructed to talk about 
themselves, covering both positive and 
negative characteristics. During the 
first 10 minutes, the interviewer said 
nothing and made no gestures. This 
was in order to establish the spon- 
taneous or base rate emission of self- 
statements for each individual. During 
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the second 10 minutes, the interviewer 
reinforced the preselected response 
unit; the reinforcement cue was ver- 
balization of “um-hmm” accompanied 
by a head nod. The control group 
received random reinforcement at 
10-second intervals during the experi- 
mental period, regardless of the re- 
sponse of the subject. The interview 
was terminated at the end of 20 min- 
utes. The tapes were transcribed with 
all comments of the interviewer 
omitted in the transcriptions in order 
to avoid any influence on the judges. 
Judges were two graduate students 
in clinical psychology. They were 
asked to rate the interviews for each 
of the 10-minute intervals as to 
whether or not a statement was a self- 
statement and if so, whether it was 
positive, negative, or neither. They 
were given explicit criteria for these 
ratings. The instructions to the judges 
were taken largely from Raimy (4). 
The response unit was defined as a 
grammatical sentence, and each re- 
sponse unit was numbered. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The obtained reliabilities between 
judges and for the same judge on two 
separate occasions were high (91.3% 
and 97.1%, respectively). In addition, 
the coder’s consistency was found to 
be high (98%). 

Analysis of the data revealed a neg- 
ative linear correlation of .27, which 
does not reach significance at a ,05 
level. Because the direction was as 
expected, the data were examined 
more thoroughly to gain a clearer pic- 
ture of what may be operative in the 
relation of Autonomy to verbal condi- 
tioning effects. The data were reana- 
lyzed according to each type of state- 
ment reinforced. 

A significant difference (p < .01) 
was found between reinforcement 


conditions (i.¢., whether positive self- 
statements were reinforced, whether 
negative self-statements were rein- 
forced, or whether reinforcement was 
random) in their effects on the pro- 
portionate change in positive self- 
statements. Specifically, the propor- 
tion of positive — self-statements 
emitted increased significantly when 
positive self-statements were rein- 
forced. The relationship of this in- 
crease to Autonomy scores (r = — .60) 
is significant beyond the .01 level. A 
similar increase in the proportion of 
negative self-statements when these 
were reinforced was not found. There 
were, of course, no significant changes 
in the proportions of either type of 
statement for the control group under 
random reinforcement. 

Because of the puzzling problem of 
why there was no significant increase 
in negative self-statements when they 
were reinforced, the data were reana- 
lyzed to investigate the possibility 
that subjects scoring low in Autonomy 
gave significantly more negative self- 
statements in their base rates. No sig- 
nificant differences were found in 
base rate emission of positive or of 
negative self-statements among Au- 
tonomy levels. It is probable that our 
understanding of Autonomy as a per- 
sonality variable is inadequate and 
that some other variable(s) is associ- 
ated with high or low Autonomy 
Scores, requiring differential predic- 
tions of conditioning effects on posi- 
tive and negative self-statements. This 
suggestion is consistent with the gen- 
eral expectation that personality vari- 
ables impose a limitation on condi- 
tioning effects. 

In a similar study, Rogers (6) found 
a significant conditioning effect for re- 
inforced negative self-statements but 
not for reinforced positive self-state- 
ments. Clearly, some unspecified vari- 
able(s) is exerting a differential effect 
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ey ra is what occurs in ther- 
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conditioning techniques bring about 
the therapeutic changes currently en- 
visioned. Changes in verbal behavior 
may be necessary concomitants of 
psychotherapy, but are they either 
causal or sufficient? The results ob- 
tained from the present study in com- 
parison with those obtained by Rogers 
argue against a straightforward condi- 
tioning process. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was 
to explore the relationship between a 
personality variable—Autonomy—and 
verbal conditioning effects in a quasi- 
therapy situation when the inter- 
viewer employed simple reinforcing 
behavior. A significant increase in 
the proportion of emitted positive self- 
statements was obtained when they 
were reinforced. The increase in the 
proportion of positive self-statements 
when they were reinforced was nega- 
tively related to scores on the Auton- 
omy variable, but no similar changes 
in reinforced negative self-statements 
were found. Finally, it was suggested 
that the use of random reinforcement 
constitutes a more meaningful control 
in verbal conditioning studies than 


does the use of no reinforcement. 
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munication which 
tenance of social 
nd self-images. It 


that aspect of com 
relates to the main 


relationships, roles, 2 
is this maintenance of social relation- 


ships, roles, and self-images which, I 
believe, accounts in large measure for 
the stability both of groups and of 
individual ‘personalities, and which 
represents, therefore, one of the great- 
est forces against change or influence- 
ability. When we see behavior change 
and social influence occurring, oF 
when we think it should be occurring, 
yet it is not, we might well focus our 
analysis on the interpersonal commu- 
nication processes which are occurring 
and consider their implication for the 
social situation and the individuals 
within it. 

The concept 
attempt to spel 
my studies of 
techniques of con 


ual model which I will 
l out below grew out of 
Chinese Communist 
trolling civilian and 
military prisoners during and after the 
Korean conflict (16, 17, 18). Most of 
my examples will be drawn, therefore, 
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from the experiences of the prisoners. 
These experiences highlight the role 
which interpersonal communication 
plays in the destruction of the sub- 
ject’s social and personal integration 
and in his subsequent increase in in- 
fluenceability. My aim in presenting 
these examples is not limited, how- 
ever, to providing a socio-psychologi- 
cal explanation of what has popularly 
come to be termed as “brainwashing.” 
An additional and perhaps more fun- 
damental purpose is to provide some 
bases for a more general theory of 
influence which could encompass the 
kinds of attitude and value changes 


which we can witness in our own 
society. 


A CONCEPTUAL MODEL: CREATING 
INFLUENCEABILITY THROUGH 
SOCIAL ALIENATION2 


In any ongoing situation the things 
that people say to each other, and 
nonverbally do with respect to each 
other carry two kinds of information: 
one, information directly relevant to 
the task that they are engaged in, and 
two, information about their feelings 
toward each other and toward the 
task, reflecting in particular the value 
they attach to each other and to the 
task. In order for people to accom- 
plish any kind of task together they 
must have a certain level of regard for 
each other, which is usually reflected 
in the degree of attention they give to 
each other, and they must have a 
certain level of involvement in the 
situation. If such regard or involve- 
ment is improperly low or high, it is a 
signal that the person cannot be 
trusted to fulfill his proper function, 
or worse, cannot be trusted not to 
take advantage of the other partici- 
pants in the situation. 


2 For many of the ideas in this formula- 
tion, I am indebted to the sociologist Erving 
Goffman (7, 8, 9, 10). 


Such information is usually com- 
municated through a host of gestures 
and non-verbal cues as well as 
through the content of what is said. 
For example, the way we dress, our 
social manners, the degree of defer- 
ence we pay to the high status people, 
and the degree of energy with which 
we approach a task all serve to com- 
municate to others whether we are 
properly involved or motivated, and 
therefore, whether we can be counted 
on to fulfill our role, be it in an office, 
on a combat mission, or at a party. 

The importance of this type of in- 
terpersonal communication is two- 
fold: First, the flow of cues which 
indicate that we have proper regard 
for each other and are properly in- 
volved in situations is critical for the 
maintenance of organized activity and 
group solidarity. Second, it is also crit- 
ical for the maintenance of personal 
identity and security, Much of our 
personality is learned in and sup- 
ported by a social context through the 
information which our significant 
others communicate to us concerning 
their evaluation of us. Because of this 
fact, we become susceptible to change 
when our social supports are de- 
stroyed or removed. Such potential 
influenceability can be hypothesized 
at the following levels of psychologi- 
cal functioning: 

1. We become more influenceable 
at the level of Opinions and beliefs, 
particularly in regard to those beliefs 
which are socially shared and operate 
as norms or standards of conduct. If 
we cease to have the kinds of relation- 
ships which imply mutual trust and 
regard, we cease to have access to 
each others’ opinions and beliefs 
which, in turn, makes it Virtually im- 
possible for us to establish, check, or 
enforce social norms or standards. 

2. Our image of ourselves, both its 
conscious and unconscious compo- 


nents, depends to a great extent on 
the confirmation provided to us by 
others through interpersonal commu- 
nication. A good example is given by 
Goffman: In order for a girl to per- 
ceive herself as “beautiful” she must 
obtain from others a whole range of 
communication cues such as compli- 
ments, invitations to dates, “passes” 
made at her, etc., because beauty has 
no absolute standard against which it 
can be judged. The same sort of cues 
are, of course, required for us to see 
ourselves as intelligent, witty, manly, 
or what have you. In most of our daily 
life we operate in situations and 
groups which are fairly well inte- 
grated, hence we are largely unaware 
of the constant flow of such interper- 
sonal communication and the confir- 
mation of our selves which it pro- 
vides. Only when such cues are absent 
or are manipulated in a destructive 
manner, as they were by the Chinese 
Communists, do we realize their im- 
portance. 

3. Our fundamental values, whether 
we think of them in terms of super- 
ego, or moral conscience, or some 
other concept, probably depend to a 
great extent on the social support of 
individuals or institutions which op- 
erate as surrogates for the parents 
or the significant others from whom 
they were learned. One would at least 
Suspect this conclusion from the fre- 
quent statements by psychotherapists 
that change can be produced in the 
patient only when such surrogate rela- 
tionships are exposed and _re-evalu- 
ated. Again, it is difficult to see this 
process in ordinary social life; only 
when marked social disorganization 
occurs do we see the manner in which 
morals are supported by social rela- 
tionships. 

In summary, the ongoing integrity 
of the individual is at several levels of 
his functioning dependent on ade- 
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quate social integration which, in 
turn, is based on adequate interper- 
sonal communication. When interper- 
sonal cues cease to confirm the social 
relationships upon which the indivi- 
dual depends, he becomes socially alie- 
nated and susceptible to change at 
the level of opinion, belief, self-image, 
or basic value; the degree and depth 
of influenceability depend on the de- 
gree of alienation, the degree of pres- 
sure to change, and the availability of 
new opinions, beliefs, self-images, or 
values. 

Social relationships here are not 
meant to be limited to face-to-face 
relationships. This term applies as 
well to the symbolic relationships 
which are implied by identifications 
with others who are absent or identifi- 
cations with groups and organizations. 

Interpersonal cues which cease to 
confirm social relationships can be of 
two kinds: (a) cues which tend to be 
destructive—that is, cues which tell us 
that we are held in contempt by 
others, that our social value is very 
low; and (b) cues which tend to be 
neutral—that is, cues which tell us 
that we are not regarded highly 
enough to be allowed to participate in 
intimate relationships or share confi- 
dences, but which do not devaluate us 
except as potential friends or confi- 
dants. Both kinds of cues tend to de- 
stroy the kind of social integration 
which is required to sustain high per- 
sonal integration, but there is a differ- 
ence in degree, if not in kind, between 
the destructive effect of being held in 
contempt and the destructive effect of 
being merely mistrusted. 

Thus far I have tried to argue that 
the reduction of confirming interper- 
sonal cues makes a person more influ- 
enceable because it removes some of 
the forces which ordinarily operate to 
make him resist being influenced; in 
effect, such reduction “unfreezes” him 
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by removing some of the “restraining 
forces,” to use Lewin’s terminology 
(11). If such unfreezing occurs, what 
is the probability that it will be fol- 
lowed by influence or change? The 
probability is high for two reasons: 
First, social alienation is an unsatisfy- 
ing psychological state which induces 
strong motives toward regaining old 
or finding new social relationships. 
Such social reintegration can probably 
not occur without some personal 
change. Second, social alienation, by 
cutting off the individual from accus- 
tomed sources of information on 
which to base his judgment, heightens 
his susceptibility to cognitive re-defi- 
nition. By cognitive re-definition I 
mean a process of accepting new defi- 
nitions for existing concepts, placing 
concepts into new scales of evalua- 
tion, or shifting the anchors or neutral 
points on such scales. Whichever of 
these processes occurs, the individual's 
judgments and consequently his be- 
havior will change, as a result. The 
adoption of new definitions, scales, or 
anchors occurs through the process of 
learning to pay attention to how 
others in the environment view the 
alienated individual and the total situ- 
ation, and by identifying with them. 
If no alternative models are available 
and the situation is ambiguous, the 
individual probably redefines it in a 
direction which maximizes his imme- 
diate chances of social reintegration 
and also minimizes other stresses to 
which he is exposed. 


CREATING SOCIAL ALIENATION IN POW'S 


In the case of the Chinese Commu- 
nist treatment of United Nations pris- 
oners of war, we have excellent exam- 
ples of undermining without com- 
pletely destroying the bonds which 
hold groups together, thus reducing 
the flow of confirming interpersonal 


cues, and thereby heightening social 
alienation and the individual pris- 
oner’s susceptibility to being influ- 
enced to collaborate with his captor 
(1, 16). This result was accomplished 
by manipulating the overall situation, 
the communication channels and the 
communication content. 

One basic device was to destroy the 
authority structure of the group by 
systematically segregating leaders and 
other key personnel from the re- 
mainder of the group, or systemati- 
cally undermining their own author- 
ity. As examples of the latter may be 
cited the rather frequent choice of low 
ranking enlisted men as squad leaders 
in prison camp, on the grounds that 
under Communism rank no longer 
had any significance and that it was 
the workingman who should get all 
the breaks. A further device was to 
threaten the higher ranking officers 
with punishment of their group if 
they failed to cooperate with the Chi- 
nese by providing slanted radio 
broadcasts or other kinds of propa- 
ganda. Attempts by the higher rank- 
in officers to work out compromises 
which would satisfy the Chinese, yet 
which would provide increased 
chances of survival for their men, 
would often appear to the lower rank- 
ing officers like collaboration. They 
would then either covertly or overtly 
fail to obey orders, thus destroying 
the chain of command, 

_This process of social decay was 
aided by the fact that the first months 
of captivity had been marked by ex- 
treme physical privation and a high 
prisoner death rate which stimulated 
some competition for the very scarce 
supplies of food, medicine, and other 
means of survival. From the very be- 
ginning, the Chinese indicated to the 
prisoners that, if they were coopera- 
tive in re-educating themselves and 
learning the “truth” about the Korean 
war, they could expect better treat- 


ment. Of course, being cooperative 
meant being willing to give radio 
broadcasts and other propaganda to 
the effect that being a prisoner of war 
in Chinese hands was a pleasant 
affair, and so on. 

In any large group of men such as 
an army, there will be a few oppor- 
tunists, psychopaths, and psychotics 
who will take advantage of any situa- 
tion for personal gain. The willingness 
of these men to compete and to col- 
laborate, and the rewarding of such 
behavior by the Chinese began to cre- 
ate a general atmosphere of mutual 
mistrust which was heightened by 
several additional techniques of ma- 
nipulating the POWs. For example, a 
sizeable group of men would be told 
that, if they cooperated by giving 
propaganda broadcasts, they would 
be repatriated; then the group would 
be split up into smaller groups some 
of which would be marched off in the 
direction of the front lines and then 
taken to another collection point for 
prisoners, leaving the impression that 
they had cooperated, given broad- 
casts, and been repatriated or re- 
warded in some other fashion. Also, 
Chinese guards would spy intensively 
on conversations of the most trivial 
and intimate nature, look for infrac- 
tions of camp rules, pull in the culprit 
and accuse him, force him to confess, 
then leave him in a state of wondering 
how they could have known of his 
words or deeds unless there were 
More informers in camp than he had 
Previously suspected. During interro- 
gations a man would often be asked a 
question and after continued refusal 
to answer would be shown that the 

hinese already had the answer. Then 

© would be asked if he would copy 
the answer out of the Chinese docu- 
Ment. If he did so to get the Chinese 
off his back” for a little while, his 
COPY would be shown to another man 
who was being interrogated with the 
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statement: “Why do you continue to 
hold out; look, your friend so-and-so 
has already given us the answer.” 
These and many other devices were 
used to create the image that almost 
everyone else was collaborating, so 
why not you? 

The Communists also prohibited 
any organized activity not specifically 
sanctioned by them. For example, re- 
ligious services, social gatherings, ath- 
letic events, and so on were prohib- 
ited for most of the first two years of 
captivity. Thus, not even by shared 
rituals could prisoners reaffirm their 
solidarity. Any attempt at organized 
resistance or escape was severely 
punished and the group responsible 
split up. 

The most striking examples of ac- 
tual interference in the communica- 
tion process were the uses of what 
might be called testimonials. I have 
already cited the example of tricking 
an individual into writing out material 
in interrogation and presenting this to 
another prisoner as if it had been 
spontaneously given. In the same 
category fell the utilization of a small 
number of men who had made germ- 
warfare confessions and who were 
then sent to various camps to give 
lectures and answer questions. The 
sincerity of their answers and the 
small details of their confessions were 
very convincing to many a prisoner. 
Still another device was to offer prizes 
like fruit or cigarettes for essays or 
articles in the camp newspaper. Of 
course, the winning essay was usually 
the one which most agreed with the 
Communist line. Once obtained by 
the Chinese, such an essay would be 
circulated widely among the other 
prisoners. Those few men who found 
themselves in a position of cooperat- 
ing regularly with the Chinese would 
be used to try to get other prisoners to 
be more cooperative as well. 

Identifications with groups and in- 
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dividuals outside of prison camp also 
became the targets of Chinese Com- 
munist manipulation. The best exam- 
ple was the selective delivery of mail. 
In some cases, the Chinese did not 
give a man any of his mail, at the 
same time solicitously pointing out 
that there had been no mail for him, 
which could only mean that his loved 
ones at home no longer cared about 
him. In other cases, they only deliv- 
ered mail which contained bad news 
or was completely devoid of anythin 
meaningful, and withheld mail which 
was either directly reassuring or con- 
tained news which could be reassur- 
ing. At the same time, the mass media 
of communication were completely 
saturated by Communist propaganda. 
Most prisoners did not see a Western 
non-Communist newspaper or hear a 
non-Communist radio broadcast dur- 
ing their entire captivity, unless, of 
course, such a medium contained 
news which played into Communist 
hands. Our manifest lack of concern 
about the Korean war would be a 
good example of the kind of news 
which the prisoners were surely given. 
Of course the most obvious example 
of cutting communication channels 
was solitary confinement which was 
used for varying lengths of time up to 
two years or more in the case of some 
prisoners. However, the effects of soli- 
tary confinement were by no means 
clearcut. In many men it led to a 
tremendous need to communicate 
with someone, a need which interro- 
gators have played upon for centuries; 
in such men it sometimes also led to 
real loss of assurance about their per- 
sonal identity and self-image, particu- 
larly if they were deprived of the 
means of living in a civilized fashion, 
for example if they were deprived of 
any means of keeping clean. For other 
men, however, the total lack of inter- 
personal cues was less threatening to 


their integrity and sense of integration 
with reference groups than being sys- 
tematically given cues that they were 
not trusted by others or were not 
worthy of any regard. In particular, 
men whose reference group identifica- 
tions were very strong and whose 
self-images were in part organized 
around solitude and meditation, for 
example highly religious individuals, 
welcomed solitary confinement as a 
relief from pressure. This fact, by the 
way, highlights the superiority of ac- 
tively manipulating interpersonal com- 
munication over a mere cutting of 
the communication channels for the 
production of social alienation, A man 
can be most alienated in the very 
midst of many others, as the examples 
below will show. 

The systematic manipulation of 
communication and social relation- 
ships among prisoners of war pro- 
duced a degree of social alienation 
which was characterized in most men 
by a systematic withdrawal of in- 
volvement from all social situations 
(18). They lived increasingly in a 
shell, going through certain of the mo- 
tions of cooperating with the Chinese 
without getting Overinvolved, or so 
they believed, at the same time giving 
up attempts to establish relationships 
with other prisoners whom they did 
not really trust or regard highly. 
However, the social alienation was 
not sufficient in most instances to dis- 
confirm the prisoner’s self-image or 
destroy his basic values, At most, the 


process made a man doubtful and in- 
secure, 


CREATING SOCIAL ALIENATION 
IN CIVILIANS IN CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PRISONS 


To find examples of a more inten- 
sive destruction of identification with 
family and reference groups, and the 


destruction of social role and self- 
image we must turn to the experiences 
of civilian political prisoners interned 
within Chinese Communist prisons 
(e.g., 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19). In such 
prisons the total regimen, consisting 
of physical privation, prolonged inter- 
rogation, total isolation from former 
relationships and sources of informa- 
tion, detailed regimentation of all 
daily activities, and deliberate humili- 
ation and degradation, was geared to 
producing a complete confession of 
alleged crimes, and the assumption of 
a penitent role depicting the adoption 
of a Communist frame of reference. 
The prisoner was not informed what 
his crimes were, nor was it permissible 
to evade the issue by making up a 
false confession. Instead, what the 
prisoner learned he must do was re- 
evaluate his past from the point of 
view of the Communists and recog- 
nize that most of his former attitudes 
and behavior were actually criminal 
from this point of view. For example, 
a priest who had dispensed food to 
needy peasants in his mission church 
had to recognize that he was actually 
a tool of imperialism and was using 
his missionary activities as a cover for 
exploitation ‘of the peasants. Even 
Worse, he may have had to recognize 
that he was using food as blackmail to 
accomplish his aims. 

The key technique used by the 
Communists to produce social aliena- 
tion to a degree sufficient to allow 
such re-definition and re-evaluation to 
Occur was to put the prisoner into a 
cell with four or more other prisoners 
who were somewhat more advanced 
In their “thought reform” than he. 

uch a cell usually had one leader 
who was responsible to the prison au- 
thorities, and the progress of the 
Whole cell was made contingent upon 
€ progress of the least “reformed 
Member. This condition meant in 
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practice that four or more cell mem- 
bers devoted all their energies to get- 
ting their least “reformed” member to 
recognize the truth about himself and 
to confess. To accomplish this they 
typically swore at, harangued, beat, 
denounced, humiliated, reviled, and 
brutalized their victim twenty-four 
hours a day, sometimes for weeks or 
months on end. If the authorities felt 
that the prisoner was basically unco- 
operative they manacled his hands 
behind his back and chained his 
ankles, which made him completely 
dependent on his cell mates for the 
fulfillment of his basic needs. It was 
this reduction to an animal-like exis- 
tence in front of other humans which, 
I believe, constituted the ultimate hu- 
miliation and led most reliably to the 
destruction of the prisoner's image of 
himself. Even in his own eyes he be- 
came something which was not 
worthy of the regard of his fellow 
man. 

If, to avoid complete physical and 
personal destruction, the prisoner be- 
gan to confess in the manner desired 
of him, he was usually forced to prove 
his sincerity by making irrevocable 
behavioral commitments, such as de- 
nouncing and implicating his friends 
and relatives in his own newly recog- 
nized crimes. Once he had done this 
he became further alienated from his 
former self, even in his own eyes, and 
could seek security only in a new 
identity and new social relationships. 
Aiding this process of confessing was 
the fact that the crimes gave the pris- 
oner something concrete to which to 
attach the free-floating guilt which the 
accusing environment and his own 
humiliation usually stimulated.* 


3 The number of cases in which such a 
process occurred is extremely small. The de- 
scription presented here is included to il- 
lustrate the model of influence, not as a 
typical account of how prisoners fared in 
Chinese Commuinst prisons. In many such 
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INFLUENCE THROUGH IDENTIFICATION 
AND SOCIAL REINTEGRATION 


As I indicated previously, I am as- 
suming that adult humans are power- 
fully motivated to know themselves, 
to have some kind of positive viable 
self-image and a set of social roles 
which are confirmed in interaction 
with others. A state of social aliena- 
tion, therefore, implies powerful mo- 
tives toward personal and social 
integration, and initiates searching be- 
havior on the part of the alienated in- 
dividual for some meaningful relation- 
ship, role, and self-image. The usual 
case, both in the prisoner of war 
camps and in the political prisons, 
was that the only relationships which 
were permitted to grow were with the 
Communists or with prisoners who 
were cooperating with them. Such re- 
lationships were strongly encouraged 
and facilitated by a variety of means. 
A good example was the plight of the 
sick and wounded prisoners of war 
who, because of their physical con- 
finement, were unable to escape from 
continual contact with their interro- 
gator or instructor, and who therefore 
often ended up forming a close rela- 
tionship with him. Chinese Communist 
instructors often encouraged prisoners 
to take long walks or have informal 
talks with them and offered as incen- 
tives cigarettes, tea, and other re- 
wards. If the prisoner was willing to 
cooperate and become a “progres- 
sive,” he could join with other “pro- 
gressives” in an active group life. 

Within the political prison, the 
group cell provided not only the 
forces toward alienation but also 
offered the road to a “new self.” Not 
only were there available among the 


prisons the thought reform progam was in- 
effective and could be successfully resisted 
by the prisoner. 


fellow prisoners individuals with 
whom the prisoner could identify be- 
cause of their shared plight,* but, 
once he showed any tendency to seek 
a new identity by truly trying to re- 
evaluate his past, he received again a 
whole range of rewards of which per- 
haps the most important was the in- 
terpersonal information that he was 
again a person worthy of respect and 
regard. The force of the motivation to 
have some identity can be deduced 
from the fact that positive relation- 
ships typically formed in the group 
cell in spite of the ever present atmos- 
phere of mutual hostility, 


INFLUENCE THROUGH COGNITIVE 
RE-DEFINITION 


When groups become disorganized 
through the kinds of manipulation 
cited above for POW groups, not only 
does it become impossible to commu- 
nicate and enforce existing norms, but 
it becomes impossible to share in the 
formation of new norms for situa- 
tional contingencies not previously 
encountered, Being a prisoner of war, 
in the first place, and being handled 
in the pseudo-benevolent manner 
which characterized the Chinese 
Communist approach, in the second 
place, were for most men highly novel 
and highly ambiguous situations to 
which our cultural norms and stand- 
ards of conduct did not readily apply. 
The problem, then, was not that a 
man became unsure of his moral prin- 
ciples, such as the wrongness of col- 
laborating with the enemy. Rather, 


_tAny degree of communication with 
either cell mates or ‘Hon 


ell m ators heightened 
susceptibilities to identi cation, because 
even minimum communication requires 


some degree of taking the role of the other 
person. Some prisoners reported, by way of 
confirmation of this point, that they had 


a tougher time resisting thought reform if 
they knew the Chinese language. 


the new and ambiguous situation 
made it difficult to determine what 
sort of behavior would actually be a 
violation of such moral principles." 
The Chinese put considerable effort 
into providing the prisoner with suit- 
able rationales for collaborative be- 
havior, which would allow him to re- 
define his situation in a manner that 
would absolve him. Such re-definition 
might take the form of not recogniz- 
ing that his behavior was in fact help- 
ing the enemy, or might take the form 
of re-evaluating relative priorities 
where conflicting values were in- 
volved, An officer might see less harm 
m giving the Chinese propaganda 
than in risking having his men shot; a 
prisoner might see greater importance 
in letting his loved ones at home know 
that he was alive by making a radio 
broadcast than in preventing the Chi- 
nese from getting a bit of propaganda 
ut of him; or to put the matter more 
extremely, a man might see less harm 
a collaborating than in letting a 
friend die because the Chinese would 
not give him medicine unless he col- 
aDorated, 

The important point about these 
examples is that they all involve some 
Cognitive evaluations and some judg- 
ments concerning the consequences of 
i: course of action. The ambigu- 
i 4 Of the situation, the Chinese satu- 
“on of the informational environ- 
t with their concept of the “truth, 
and the physical pressures on the men 
ae it quite likely that some shifts in 

Ves of judgment would occur, and 

at errors in assessing the conse- 


° This ambiguity is actually still present 
after the fact, i: evidenosd by the difficulty 
mi Own country of enunciating a clear 
the 7 toward POW behavior. Accounts in 
shittey S and popularized analyses have 
blamig markedly in the last few years from 
treat? collaboration on Communist mis- 

ot ent to blaming it on POW miscon- 


duet (9), 
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quences of collaborative behavior 
would also occur. However, it was 
also quite likely that in the whole 
prisoner population there were many 
who, because of previous experience 
or specialized knowledge, could have 
made more accurate assessments 
which could have become the basis 
for shared norms and standards of 
conduct. However, in a situation in 
which men were prevented from com- 
municating with each other, did not 
trust each other, or had low regard for 
each other, there was no opportunity 
to share such knowledge. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the accounts of 
many men that successful resistance 
was usually organized around a few 
key individuals, often non-commis- 
sioned officers with broad experience, 
who were able to maintain clandes- 
tine relationships with other prisoners 
of war, and who would advise them 
how far they could cooperate with the 
Chinese without giving them anything 
of real propaganda value or getting 
involved with them in an irrevocable 
fashion. These instances of failure to 
produce alienation highlight the im- 
portance of effective communication 
channels as prerequisites to resistance. 

In the political prison the pressure 
toward cognitive re-definition was, of 
course, present to an even more in- 
tense degree. Not only was there un- 
remitting pressure on the prisoner to 
shift his frame of reference and to re- 
evaluate his own self-image and past 
behavior, but there were available 
ever present models of how to do this, 
combined with complete isolation 
from all contacts which could in any 
manner affirm the old self-image or 
social norms. Through identifying 
with cell mates, the prisoner came to 

ay attention to their point of view 
which led to a re-defining of his own. 
Behavior previously seen as innocent 
could then be judged as criminal, and 
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a past life based on capitalist premises 
could be seen as evil. 


RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Social and personal integration de- 
pend on interpersonal cues which 
confirm social norms and the individ- 
ual’s beliefs, self-image, basic values, 
and social role. When such cues are 
absent or disconfirming, the individ- 
ual becomes socially alienated, which 
makes him susceptible to influence for 
three reasons: First, forces against 
change are reduced or removed; sec- 
ond, motives toward re-integration 
are induced; and third, cognitive re- 
definitions are facilitated. 

My reasons for emphasizing this 
kind of influence model are twofold. 
First, we need a better understanding 
of the technique employed by the 
Communists in attempting to influ- 
ence captives and their potential or 
actual effects. Certainly we need to go 
beyond some of the thinking often 
expressed in our mass media—that the 
behavior of prisoners of the Commu- 
nists is either the result of mysterious 
occult devices or is the result of per- 
sonal weakness reflecting social path- 
ology in our society. Second: we need 
conceptual tools with which to ex- 
plore further those institutions within 
our own society which are presumably 


6 The degree of permanence of the change 
which was produced in a few individuals by 
a process such as that described depended, 
of course, on the kinds of interpersonal cues 
they were exposed to following their repatri- 
ation. If their newly acquired identity and 
set of attitudes were not acceptable to their 
“significant others” back home, a new and 
comparable influence process was set into 
motion. In the few cases where such changes 
have persisted, there is good evidence that 
the individuals sought out and attached 
themselves emotionally to others who would 
support the new identity and attitude struc- 
ture, These observations are based on a re- 
cent follow-up study of some of the civilian 
repatriates (17). 


geared to producing profound and 
lasting changes in their adult inmates, 
students, or patients. 

When one examines institutions 
such as prisons, mental hospitals, 
basic training centers, intensive edu- 
cational workshops, and so on, one is 
struck by the need to conceptualize 
what goes on in them at a level some- 
what broader than is reflected in most 
experimental studies of social influ- 
ence. In particular, one is struck by 
the number of similarities in such in- 
stitutions with respect to the manipu- 
lation of social relationships. For ex- 
ample, a frequent practice in prisons, 
mental hospitals, educational work- 
shops, reformatories, religious re- 
treats, basic training centers, monas- 
teries, nunneries, academies, and so 
on, is to isolate the inmates from their 
former social relationships, either by 
physically confining them or by regi- 
menting their daily routine to such an 
extent that they do not have time to 
maintain such relationships. 

In authoritarian institutions, like 
prisons, to which inmates are sent in- 
voluntarily, there also tend to be sys- 
tematic efforts on the part of the staff 
to destroy the internal organization of 
the inmate group. This fact has been 
noted in the prison situation and is 
embodied in the admonition to pris- 
oners to “serve their own time” (5). 
Evidences of internal organization 
among prisoners result in punishment 
for some men, removal to another cell 
block for others. At the same time, 
social alienation is fostered by the be- 
stowing of special favors, rewards, OT 
privileges for cooperation with the au- 
thorities. In reformatories in which 
there is a reasonably high rate of suc- 
cess of reform, one finds the key tO 
this success in the identification of the 
inmates with one or more members of 
the staff through whom they learn 
new norms, self-images, and values. 


Such identifications can only occur 
when old social bonds have been 
undermined. 

In the mental hospital we have 
recognized that therapy operates 
through the medium of forming a re- 
lationship with a psychiatrist or some 
other member of the staff. What we 
have recognized less often is that 
sometimes the hospital staff will, in a 
number of subtle ways, destroy the 
internal organization of the patient 
group, usually by moving patients 
from one ward to another, thus pre- 
venting stable friendships. Whether 
the alienation of the patient from 
other patients is an aid or hindrance 
to therapy I am not prepared to say, 
but it would seem to be a problem 
worthy of investigation. In many of 
these institutions, a major function of 
reducing inmate organization is to 
maintain better control over the in- 
mate population, but perhaps such 
practices have other functions as well. 

By focusing on social alienation, I 
do not wish to bypass the fact that in 
many change-producing institutions 
social organization among inmates is 
encouraged and is considered to 
heighten rather than weaken influ- 
enceability, This emphasis would cer- 
tainly be true of educational work- 
shops, religious revivals, voluntarily 
entered group therapy, and so on. The 
fact that these institutions are volun- 
tary would appear to be one common 
feature which differentiates them 
from prisons and mental hospitals. 
They also differ in that the partici- 
pants presumably are motivated to 
change or be influenced, and that the 
staff does not feel it necessary to im- 
Pose its own authority coercively over 
the inmates. Instead, participants 
themselves are expected to assume a 
certain amount of responsibility and 
authority. An interesting middle 
&round is found in institutions which 
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are entered voluntarily and with 
motivation to change, but which in- 
volve total submission to authority— 
for example, monasteries and acade- 
mies. The fact that such institutions 
initially tend to destroy the internal 
organization of inmates would suggest 
that such destruction is more closely 
related to the nature of authority in 
the institution than to the degree of 
voluntariness of entry or motivation to 
change. 

It is my hope that a model of in- 
fluence such as is presented here will 
provide a useful approach both to the 
comparative study of influence within 
organizations and to the study of 
those influence processes which have 
major consequences for the personali- 
ties of the individuals who become its 
targets. 
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Achieving Change in People: Some Applications 


of Group Dynamics Theory 


oe around us today the 
frenden that the problems of the 
tamel eentu are problems of hu- 
tion. it lons, The survival of civiliza- 
Dl F said, will depend upon man s 
pbe a aa sonal inventions ca- 
structive arnessing, for society s con- 
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he tea man’s disposal. Or, to put 
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that they accept and respect people of 
different religion, nationality, color, or 
political opinion; so that nations can 
exist in a world without war, and so 
that the fruits of our technological 
advances can bring economic well- 
being and freedom from disease to all 
the people of the world? Although 
few people would disagree with these 
objectives when stated abstractly, 
when we become more specific, differ- 
ences of opinion quickly arise. How is 
change to be produced? Who is to do 
it? Who is to be changed? These ques- 
tions permit no ready answers. 

Before we consider in detail these 
questions of social technology, let us 
clear away some semantic obstacles. 
The word “change” produces emo- 
tional reactions. It is not a neutral 
word. To many people it is threaten- 
ing. It conjures up visions of a revolu- 
tionary, a dissatisfied idealist, a 
trouble-maker, a malcontent. Nicer 
words referring to the process of 
changing people are education, train- 
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ing, orientation, guidance, indoctrina- 
tion, therapy. We are more ready to 
have others “educate” us than to have 
them “change” us. We, ourselves, feel 
less guilty in “training” others than in 
“changing” them. Why this emotional 
response? What makes the two kinds 
of words have such different mean- 
ings? I believe that a large part of the 
difference lies in the fact that the safer 
words (like education or therapy) 
carry the implicit assurance that the 
only changes produced will be good 
ones, acceptable within a currently 
held value system. The cold, unmodi- 
fied word “change,” on the contrary, 
promises no respect for values; it 
might even tamper with values them- 
selves. Perhaps for this very reason it 
will foster straight thinking if we use 
the word “change” and thus force our- 
selves to struggle directly and self- 
consciously with the problems of 
value that are involved. Words like 
education, training, or therapy, by the 
very fact that they are not so disturb- 
ing, may close our eyes to the fact 
that they too inevitably involve 
values. 
Another advantage of using the 
word “change” rather than other re- 
lated words is that it does not restrict 
our thinking to a limited set of aspects 
of people that are legitimate targets of 
change. Anyone familiar with the his- 
tory of education knows that there has 
been endless controversy over what it 
is about people that “education” prop- 
erly attempts to modify. Some edu- 
cators have viewed education simpl 
as imparting knowledge, others 
mainly as providing skills for doing 
things, still others as producing 
healthy “attitudes,” and some have 
aspired to instil a way of life. Or if we 
choose to use a word like “therapy,” 
we can hardly claim that we refer to a 
more clearly defined realm of change. 
Furthermore, one can become inex- 
tricably entangled in distinctions and 


vested interests by attempting to dis- 
tinguish sharply between, let us say, 
the domain of education and that of 
therapy. If we are to try to take a 
broader view and to develop some 
basic principles that promise to apply 
to all types of modifications in people, 
we had better use a word like 
“change” to keep our thinking general 
enough. 

The proposal that social technology 
may be employed to solve the prob- 
lems of society suggests that social 
science may be applied in ways not 
different from those used in the physi- 
cal sciences. Does social science, in 
fact, have any practically useful 
knowledge which may be brought to 
bear significantly on society’s most 
urgent problems? What scientifically 
based principles are there for guiding 
programs of social change: In this 
paper we shall restrict our considera- 
tions to certain parts of a relatively 
new branch of social science known as 
“group dynamics.” We shall examine 
some of the implications for social 
action which stem from research in 
this field of scientific investigation. 

What is “group dynamics”? Perhaps 
it will be most useful to start by look- 
ing at the derivation of the word “dy- 
namics.” It comes from a Greek word 
meaning force. In careful usage of the 
phrase, “group dynamics” refers to the 
forces operating in groups. The inves- 
tigation of group dynamics, then, con- 
sists of a study of these forces: what 
ives rise to them, what conditions 
modify them, what consequences they 
have, etc. The practical application of 
group dynamics (or the technology of 
group dynamics) consists of the utili- 
zation of knowledge about these 
forces for the achievement of some 
purpose. In keeping with this defini- 
tion, then, it is clear that group dy- 
namics, as a realm of investigation, is 
not particularly novel, nor is it the 
exclusive property of any person Or 


institution. It goes back at least to the 
outstanding work of men like Simmel, 
Freud, and Cooley. 

Although interest in groups has a 
long and respectable history, the past 
fifteen years have witnessed a new 
flowering of activity in this field. To- 
day, research centers in several coun- 
tries are carrying out substantial pro- 
grams of research designed to reveal 
the nature of groups and of their 
functioning. The phrase “group dy- 
namics” has come into common usage 
during this time and intense efforts 
have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the field, both as a branch of 
social science and as a form of social 
technology. 

In this development the name of 
Kurt Lewin has been outstanding. As 
a consequence of his work in the field 
of individual psychology and from his 
analysis of the nature of the pressing 
problems of the contemporary world, 
Lewin became convinced of society's 
urgent need for a scientific approach 
to the understanding of the dynamics 
of groups. In 1945 he established the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
to meet this need. Since that date the 
Center has been devoting its efforts to 
Improving our scientific understand- 
ing of groups through laboratory ex- 
perimentation, field studies, and the 
use of techniques of action research. 
It has also attempted in various ways 
to help get the findings of social sci- 
ence more widely used by social man- 
agement. Much of what I have to say 
in this paper is drawn from the ex- 
Periences of this Center in its brief 


existence of a little more than five 
years (2), 


eh For various reasons we have found 
: at much of our work has been de- 
7 

oted to an attempt to gain a better 
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understanding of the ways in which 
people change their behavior or resist 
efforts by others to have them do so. 
Whether we set for ourselves the 
practical goal of improving behavior 
or whether we take on the intellectual 
task of understanding why people do 
what they do, we have to investigate 
processes of communication, influ- 
ence, social pressure—in short, prob- 
lems of change. 

In this work we have encountered 
great frustration. The problems have 
been most difficult to solve. Looking 
back over our experience, I have be- 
come convinced that no small part of 
the trouble has resulted from an irre- 
sistible tendency to conceive of our 
problems in terms of the individual. 
We live in an individualistic culture. 
We value the individual highly, and 
rightly so. But I am inclined to believe 
that our political and social concern 
for the individual has narrowed our 
thinking as social scientists so much 
that we have not been able to state 
our research problems properly. Per- 
haps we have taken the individual as 
the unit of observation and study 
when some larger unit would have 
been more appropriate. Let us look at 
a few examples. 

Consider first some matters having 
to do with the mental health of an 
individual. We can all agree, I þe- 
lieve, that an important mark of a 
healthy personality is that the indi- 
viduals self-esteem has not been 
undermined. But on what does self- 
esteem depend? From research on this 
problem we have discovered that, 
among other things, repeated experi- 
ences of failure or traumatic failures 
on matters of central importance serve 
to undermine one’s self-esteem. We 
also know that whether a person ex- 
periences success or failure as a result 
of some undertaking depends upon 
the level of aspiration which he has 
set for himself. Now, if we try to 
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discover how the level of aspiration 
gets set, we are immediately involved 
in the person’s relationships to groups. 
The groups to which he belongs set 
standards for his behavior which he 
must accept if he is to remain in the 
group. If his capacities do not allow 
him to reach these standards, he ex- 
periences failure, he withdraws or is 
rejected by the group and his self- 
esteem suffers a shock. 

Suppose, then, that we accept a 
task of therapy, of rebuilding his self- 
esteem. It would appear plausible 
from our analysis of the problem that 
we should attempt to work with vari- 
ables of the same sort that produced 
the difficulty, that is to work with him 
either in the groups to which he now 
belongs or to introduce him into new 
groups which are selected for the pur- 
pose and to work upon his relation- 
ships to groups as such. From the 
point of view of preventive mental 
health, we might even attempt to 
train the groups in our communities— 
classes in schools, work groups in 
business, families, unions, religious 
and cultural groups—to make use of 
practices better designed to protect 
the self-esteem of their members. 

Consider a second example. A 
teacher finds that in her class she has 
a number of trouble-makers, full of 
aggression. She wants to know why 
these children are so aggressive and 
what can be done about it. A foreman 
in a factory has the same kind of 
problem with some of his workers. He 
wants the same kind of help. The 
solution most tempting to both the 
teacher and the foreman often is to 
transfer the worst trouble-makers to 
someone else, or if facilities are avail- 
able, to refer them for counselling. 
But is the problem really of such a 
nature that it can be solved by remoy- 
ing the trouble-maker from the situa- 
tion or by working on his individual 

motivations and emotional life? What 


leads does research give us? The evi- 
dence indicates, of course, that there 
are many causes of aggressiveness in 
people, but one aspect of the problem 
has become increasingly clear in re- 
cent years. If we observe carefully the 
amount of aggressive behavior and 
the number of trouble-makers to be 
found in a large collection of groups, 
we find that these characteristics can 
vary tremendously from group to 
group even when the different groups 
are composed essentially of the same 
kinds of people. In the now classic 
experiments of Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White (7) on the effects of different 
styles of leadership, it was found that 
the same group of children displayed 
markedly different levels of aggressive 
behavior when under different styles 
of leadership. Moreover, when indi- 
vidual children were transferred from 
One group to another, their levels of 
aggressiveness shifted to conform to 
the atmosphere of the new group. 
Efforts to account for one child's ag- 
gressiveness under one style of leader- 
ship merely in terms of his personality 
traits could hardly succeed under 
these conditions, This is not to say 
that a person’s behavior is entirely to 
be accounted for by the atmosphere 
and structure of the immediate group, 
but it is remarkable to what an extent 
a strong, cohesive group can control 
aspects of a member’s behavior tradi- 
tionally thought to be expressive of 
enduring personality traits, Recogni- 
tion of this fact rephrases the problem 
of how to change such behavior. It 
directs us to a study of the sources of 
the influence of the group on its mem- 
bers. 

Let us take an example from a 
different field. What can we learn 
from efforts to change people by mass 
media and mass persuasion? In those 
rare instances when educators, propa- 
gandists, advertisers, and others who 
want to influence large numbers of 


people, have bothered to make an 
objective evaluation of the enduring 
changes produced by their efforts 
they have been able to demonstrate 
only the most negligible effects (1). 
The inefficiency of attempts to influ- 
ence the public by mass media would 
be scandalous if there were agreement 
that it was important or even desir- 
able to have such influences strongly 
exerted. In fact, it is no exaggeration 
to say that all of the research and 
experience of generations has not im- 
proved the efficiency of lectures or 
other means of mass influence to any 
noticeable degree. Something must be 
wrong with our theories of learning, 
motivation, and social psychology. 
Within very recent years some re- 
search data have been accumulating 
which may give us a clue to the solu- 
tion of our problem. In one series of 
experiments directed by Lewin, it was 
found that a method of group deci- 
sion, in which the group as a whole 
made a decision to have its members 
change their behavior, was from two 
to ten times as effective in producing 
actual change as was a lecture pre- 
renting exhortation to change (6). We 
a yet to learn precisely what pro- 
a e these differences of effective- 
Ss, but it is clear that by introducing 
anp for zd ie the situation a whole 
achieved of influence has been 
the "S perience has been essentially 
tempted A when people have at- 
of Mind the productivity 
koral EN : in work settings. Tradi- 
the onip prons oi how to increase 
the a ade Ree ers have stressed 
forthe doh. al: select the right man 
train itn ia ean =- le T ei 
Nie lige, T he skills required; moti- 
fake it vl y economic incentives; 
oon f clear to whom he reports; 
saci lines of authority and re- 
Se ility simple and straight. But 
n when all these conditions are 
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fully met we are finding that produc- 
tivity is far below full potential. There 
is even good reason to conclude that 
this individualistic conception of the 
determinants of productivity actually 
fosters negative consequences. The in- 
dividual, now isolated and subjected 
to the demands of the organization 
through the commands of his boss, 
finds that he must create with his 
fellow employees informal groups, not 
shown on any table of organization, in 
order to protect himself from arbi- 
trary control of his life, from the 
boredom produced by the endless 
repetition of mechanically sanitary 
and routine operations, and from the 
impoverishment of his emotional and 
social life brought about by the frus- 
tration of his basic needs for social 
interaction, participation, and accept- 
ance in a stable group. Recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated clearly that 
the productivity of work groups can 
be greatly increased by methods of 
work organization and supervision 
which give more responsibility to work 
groups, which allow for fuller partici- 
pation in important decisions, and 
which make stable groups the firm 
basis for support of the individual's 
social needs (3). I am convinced that 
future research will also demonstrate 
that people working under such con- 
ditions become more mature and cre- 
ative individuals in their homes, in 
community life, and as citizens. 

As a final example, let us examine 
the experience of efforts to train peo- 

le in workshops, institutes, and spe- 
cial training courses. Such efforts are 
common in various areas of social 
welfare, intergroup relations, political 
affairs, industry, and adult education 
generally. It is an unfortunate fact 
that objective evaluation of the effects 
of such training efforts has only rarely 
been undertaken, but there is evi- 
dence for those who will look that the 
actual change in behavior produced is 
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most disappointing. A workshop not 
infrequently develops keen interest 
among the participants, high morale 
and enthusiasm, and a firm resolve on 
the part of many to apply all the 
wonderful insights back home. But 
what happens back home? The 
trainee discovers that his colleagues 
don’t share his enthusiasm. He learns 
that the task of changing others’ ex- 
pectations and ways of doing things is 
discouragingly difficult. He senses, 
perhaps not very clearly, that it would 
make all the difference in the world if 
only there were a few other people 
sharing his enthusiasm and insights 
with whom he could plan activities, 
evaluate consequences of efforts, and 
from whom he could gain emotional 
and motivational support. The ap- 
proach to training which conceives of 
its task as being merely that of chang- 
ing the individual probably produces 
frustration, demoralization, and dis- 
illusionment in as large a measure as 
it accomplishes more positive results. 
A few years ago the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics undertook to 
shed light on this problem by investi- 
gating the operation of a workshop 
for training leaders in intercultural 
relations (8). In a project, directed by 
Lippitt, we set out to compare sys- 
tematically the different effects of the 
workshop upon trainees who came as 
isolated individuals in contrast to 
those who came as teams. Since one 
of the problems in the field of inter- 
cultural relations is that of getting 
people of good will to be more active 
in community efforts to improve inter- 
group relations, one goal of the train- 
ing workshop was to increase the ac- 
tivity of the trainees in such commu- 
nity affairs. We found that before the 
workshop there was no difference in 
the activity level of the people who 
were to be trained as isolates and of 
those who were to be trained as 


teams. Six months after the workshop, 
however, those who had been trained 
as isolates were only slightly more 
active than before the workshop 
whereas those who had been mem- 
bers of strong training teams were 
now much more active. We do not 
have clear evidence on the point, but 
we would be quite certain that the 
maintenance of heightened activity 
over a long period of time would also 
be much better for members of teams. 
For the isolates the effect of the work- 
shop had the characteristic of a “shot 
in the arm” while for the team mem- 
ber it produced a more enduring 
change because the team provided 


continuous support and reinforcement 
for its members, 


What conclusions may we draw 
from these examples? What principles 
of achieving change in people can we 
see emerging? To begin with the most 
general proposition, we may state that 
the behavior, attitudes, beliefs, and 
values of the individual are all firmly 
grounded in the groups to which he 
belongs. How aggressive or coopera- 
tive a person is, how much self- 
respect and self-confidence he has, 
how energetic and productive his 
work is, what he aspires to, what he 
believes to be true and good, whom 
he loves or hates, and what beliefs 
and prejudices he holds—all these 
characteristics are highly determined 
by the individual’s group member- 
ships. In a real sense, they are proper- 
ties of groups and of the relationships 
between people. Whether they 
change or resist change will, there- 
fore, be greatly influenced by the na- 
ture of these groups. Attempts to 
change them must be concerned with 
the dynamics of groups. 

In examining more specifically how 


groups enter into the process of 
change, we find it useful to view 
groups in at least three different ways. 
In the first view, the group is seen asa 
source of influence over its members, 
Efforts to change behavior can be 
supported or blocked by pressures on 
members stemming from the group. 
To make constructive use of these 
pressures the group must be used as a 
medium of change. In the second 
view, the group itself becomes the 
target of change. To change the be- 
havior of individuals it may be neces- 
sary to change the standards of the 
group, its style of leadership, its emo- 
tional atmosphere, or its stratification 
into cliques and hierarchies. Even 
though the goal may be to change the 
behavior of individuals, the target of 
change becomes the group. In the 
third view, it is recognized that many 
changes of behavior can be brought 
about only by the organized efforts of 
groups as agents of change. A com- 
mittee to combat intolerance, a labor 
union, an employers’ association, a 
citizens’ group to increase the pay of 
teachers—any action group will be 
more or less effective depending upon 
the way it is organized, the satisfac- 
tions iť provides to its members, the 
degree to which its goals are clear, 
and a host of other properties of the 
group. 

An adequate social technology of 
change, then, requires at the very 
east a scientific understanding of 
groups viewed in each of these ways. 

e shall consider here only the first 
wä aspects of the problem: the group 
as a medium of change and as a target 
of change. 


The Group as a Medium of Change 


O a No. 1. If the group is to be 
d effectively as a medium of 
danas those people who are to be 

anged and those who are to exert 
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influence for change must have a 
strong sense of belonging to the same 
group. 

Kurt Lewin described this principle 
well: “The normal gap between 
teacher and student, doctor and pa- 
tient, social worker and public, can 
... be a real obstacle to acceptance 
of the advocated conduct.” In other 
words, in spite of whatever status 
differences there might be between 
them, the teacher and the student 
have to feel as members of one group 
in matters involving their sense of 
values, The chances for re-education 
seem to be increased whenever a 
strong we-feeling is created (5). Re- 
cent experiments by Preston and 
Heintz have demonstrated greater 
changes of opinions among members 
of discussion groups operating with 
participatory leadership than among 
those with supervisory leadership 
(12). The implications of this prin- 
ciple for classroom teaching are far- 
reaching. The same may be said of 
supervision in the factory, army, or 
hospital. 

Principle No. 2. The more attractive 
the group is to its members the 
greater is the influence that the group 
can exert on its members. 

This principle has been extensively 
documented by Festinger and his co- 
workers (4). They have been able to 
show in a variety of settings that in 
more cohesive groups there is a 
greater readiness of members to at- 
tempt to influence others, a greater 
readiness to be influenced by others, 
and stronger pressures toward con- 
formity when conformity is a relevant 
matter for the group. Important for 
the practitioner wanting to make use 
of this principle is, of course, the 
question of how to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of groups. This is a question 
with many answers. Suffice it to say 
that a group is more attractive the 
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more it satisfies the needs of its mem- 
bers. We have been able to demon- 
strate experimentally an increase in 
group cohesiveness by increasing the 
liking of members for each other as 
persons, by increasing the perceived 
importance of the group goal, and by 
increasing the prestige of the group 
among other groups. Experienced 
group workers could add many other 
ways to this list. 

Principle No. 3. In attempts to 
change attitudes, values, or behavior, 
the more relevant they are to the basis 
of attraction to the group, the greater 
will be the influence that the group 
can exert upon them. 

I believe this principle gives a clue 
to some otherwise puzzling phenom- 
ena. How does it happen that a 
group, like a labor union, seems to be 
able to exert such strong discipline 
over its members in some matters (let 
us say in dealings with management), 
while it seems unable to exert nearly 
the same influence in other matters 
(let us say in political action)? If we 
examine why it is that members are 
attracted to the group, I believe we 
will find that a particular reason for 
belonging seems more related to some 
of the group’s activities than to others. 
If a man joins a union mainly to keep 
his job and to improve his working 
conditions, he may be largely uninflu- 
enced by the union’s attempt to mod- 
ify his attitudes toward national and 
international affairs. Groups differ tre- 
mendously in the range of matters 
that are relevant to them and hence 
over which they have influence. Much 
of the inefficiency of adult education 
could be reduced if more attention 
were paid to the need that influence 
attempts be appropriate tc the groups 

in which they are made. 

Principle No. 4. The greater the 

prestige of a group member in the 


eyes of the other members, the greater 
the influence he can exert. 

Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl (11) 
have demonstrated this principle with 
great care and methodological ingenu- 
ity in a series of studies in children’s 
summer camps. From a_ practical 
point of view it must be emphasized 
that the things giving prestige to a 
member may not be those character- 
istics most prized by the official man- 
agement of the group. The most 
prestige-carrying member of a Sunday 
School class may not possess the char- 
acteristics most similar to the minister 
of the church. The teacher’s pet may 
be a poor source of influence within a 
class. This principle is the basis for the 
common observation that the official 
leader and the actual leader of a 
group are often not the same indi- 
vidual. 

Principle No. 5. Efforts to change 
individuals or subparts of a group 
which, if successful, would have the 
result of making them deviate from 
the norms of the group will encounter 
strong resistance, 

During the past few years a great 
deal of evidence has been accumu- 
lated showing the tremendous pres- 
sures which groups can exert upon 
members to conform to the group's 
norms. The price of deviation in most 
groups is rejection or even expulsion. 
If the member really wants to belong 
and be accepted, he cannot withstand 
this type of pressure. It is for this 
reason that efforts to change people 
by taking them from the group and 
giving them special training so often 
have disappointing results, This prin- 
ciple also accounts for the finding that 
people thus trained sometimes display 
increased tension, aggressiveness to- 
ward the group, or a tendency to form 
cults or cliques with others who have 
shared their training. 


These five principles concerning the 
group as a medium of change would 
appear to have readiest application to 
groups created for the purpose of pro- 
ducing changes in people. They pro- 
vide certain specifications for building 
effective training or therapy groups. 
They also point, however, to a diffi- 
culty in producing change in people 
in that they show how resistant an 
individual is to changing in any way 
contrary to group pressures and ex- 
pectations. In order to achieve many 
kinds of changes in people, therefore, 
it is necessary to deal with the group 
as a target of change. 


The Group as a Target of Change 


Principle No. 6. Strong pressure for 
changes in the group can be estab- 
lished by creating a shared perception 
by members of the need for change, 
thus making the source of pressure for 
change lie within the group. 

Marrow and French (9) report a 
dramatic case-study which illustrates 
this principle quite well. A manufac- 
turing concern had a policy against 
hiring women over thirty because it 
was believed that they were slower, 
more difficult to train, and more likely 
to be absent. The staff psychologist 
was able to present to management 
evidence that this belief was clearly 
unwarranted at least within their own 
company. The psychologist’s facts, 

Owever, were rejected and ignored 
as a basis for action because they 
violated accepted beliefs. It was 
claimed that they went against the 

irect experience of the foremen. 
Then the psychologist hit upon a plan 

Or achieving change which differed 

Tastically from the usual one of argu- 
ment, persuasion, and pressure. He 
Proposed that management conduct 
its own analysis of the situation. With 
a help management collected all the 
acts which they believed were rele- 
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vant to the problem. When the results 
were in they were now their own facts 
rather than those of some “outside” 
expert. Policy was immediately 
changed without further resistance, 
The important point here is that facts 
are not enough: The facts must be the 
accepted property of the group if they 
are to become an effective basis for 
change. There seems to be all the 
difference in the world in changes ac- 
tually carried out between those cases 
in which a consulting firm is hired to 
do a study and present a report and 
those in which technical experts are 
asked to collaborate with the group in 
doing its own study. 

Principle No. 7. Information relat- 
ing to the need for change, plans for 
change, and consequences of change 
must be shared by all relevant people 
in the group. 

Another way of stating this prin- 
ciple is to say that change of a group 
ordinarily requires the opening of 
communication channels. Newcomb 
(10) has shown how one of the first 
consequences of mistrust and hostility 
is the avoidance of communicating 
openly and freely about the things 
producing the tension. If you look 
closely at a pathological group (that 
is, one that has trouble making deci- 
sions or effecting coordinated efforts 
of its members), you will certainly 
find strong restraints in that group 
against communicating vital informa- 
tion among its members. Until these 
restraints are removed there can be 
little hope for any real and lasting 
changes in the group’s functioning. In 
passing it should be pointed out that 
the removal of barriers to communica- 
tion will ordinarily be accompanied 
by a sudden increase in the communi- 
cation of hostility. The group may 
appear to be falling apart, and it will 
certainly be a painful experience to 
many of the members. This pain and 
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the fear that things are getting out of 
hand often stop the process of change 
once begun. , 

Principle No. 8. Changes in one 
part of a group produce strain in 
other related parts which can be re- 
duced only by eliminating the change 
or by bringing about readjustments in 
the related parts. 

It is a common practice to under- 
take improvements in group function- 
ing by providing training programs 
for certain classes of people in the 
organization. A training program for 
foremen, for nurses, for teachers, or 
for group workers is established. If 
the content of the training is relevant 
for organizational change, it must of 
necessity deal with the relationships 
these people have with other sub- 
groups. If nurses in a hospital change 
their behavior significantly, it will 
affect their relations both with the 
patients and with the doctors. It is 
unrealistic to assume that both these 
groups will remain indifferent to any 
significant changes in this respect. In 
hierarchical structures this process is 
most clear. Lippitt has proposed on 
the basis of research and experience 
that in such organizations attempts at 
change should always involve three 
levels, one being the major target of 
change and the other two being the 
one above and the one below. 


Iv. 


These eight principles represent a 
few of the basic propositions emerg- 
ing from research in group dynamics. 
Since research is constantly going on 
and since it is the very nature of 
research to revise and reformulate our 
conceptions, we may be sure that 
these principles will have to be modi- 
fied and improved as time goes by. In 
the meantime they may serve as 
guides in our endeavors to develop a 


scientifically based technology of so- 
cial management. 

In social technology, just as in phys- 
ical technology, invention plays a cru- 
cial role. In both fields progress 
consists of the creation of new mecha- 
nisms for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain goals. In both fields inventions 
arise in response to practical needs 
and are to be evaluated by how effec- 
tively they satisfy these needs. The 
relation of invention to scientific de- 
velopment is indirect but important. 
Inventions cannot proceed too far 
ahead of basic scientific development, 
nor should they be allowed to fall too 
far behind. They will be more effec- 
tive the more they make good use of 
known principles of science, and they 
often make new developments in sci- 
ence possible. On the other hand, they 
are in no sense logical derivations 
from scientific principles. 

I have taken this brief excursion 
into the theory of invention in order 
to make a final point. To many people 
“group dynamics” is known only for 
the social inventions which have de- 
veloped in recent years in work with 
groups. Group dynamics is often 
thought of as certain techniques to be 
used with groups. Role playing, buzz 
groups, process observers, post-meet- 
ing reaction sheets, and feedback of 
group observations are devices popu- 
larly associated with the phrase 
“group dynamics.” I trust that I have 
been able to show that group dynam- 
ics is more than a collection of 
gadgets, It certainly aspires to be a 
science as well as a technology. 

This is not to underplay the impor- 
tance of these inventions nor of the 
function of inventing. As inventions 
they are all mechanisms designed to 
help accomplish important goals. 
How effective they are will depend 
upon how skilfully they are used and 
how appropriate they are to the pur- 
poses to which they are put. Careful 


evaluative research must be the ulti- 
mate judge of their usefulness in com- 
parison with alternative inventions. I 
believe that the principles enumerated 
in this paper indicate some of the 
specifications that social inventions in 
this field must meet. 
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Commentary 


The studies you have just read are, again, a sample of different 
approaches to the same problem. The problem in this case is one of 
understanding the dynamics of change: how it comes about, how 
extensive it may be, what range of behaviors and Self-notions may be 
affected. The conceptual differences among authors reflect several 
underlying differences. First, what behavior is of interest—overt action 
(e.g., Boardman; Lang and Lazovik; Babladelis; Schein), or emotional 
response (Lang and Lazovik), or cognitive-perceptual response 
(Rogers; Babladelis; Schein; Cartwright), or interpersonal patterns 
(Rogers; Schein; Cartwright). Secondly, to what extent the behavior in 
question is seen as related to broader aspects of the individual sub- 
jected to change—relatively specific patterns are the target in the 
Boardman, Lang and Lazovik, and Babladelis papers, while Rogers, 
Schein, and Cartwright pose their questions about the total personal 
organization of the individual. Thirdly, Boardman as well as Lang and 
Lazovik utilize others only incidentally as agents of change, while all 
the other papers focus directly upon the social context as essential to an 
understanding of change, Lastly, various interests and theoretical 
orientations underlie not only the papers but the very choice of 
phenomena in which the authors have been interested, These differ- 
ences are only superficial, and far less significant than the communality 
among papers. 

The case of Rusty and the cases, experimentally studied, of snake 
phobias in college students are examples of behavioral therapy. The 
aim of therapy was to effect change in specific behaviors, Rusty was 
subjected involuntarily to severe pressures to change since his parents 


could not cope with relatively recent developments in his behavior. 
Phobic students voluntarily subjected themsel 


dures presented as frankly experimental 
elicited-by-snake with emotional neutrali 
The pressures were mild, in the sense that techniques were taught but 
utilization of them could be discontinued at the student’s wish. 
Boardman presented Rusty's parents with clear directions for han- 
dling Rusty's undesirable behavior. While we 
most of Bandura’s commentary, 


ves to a series of proce- 
and designed to replace fear- 
ty in the presence of a snake. 


are in agreement with 


we do think it should be noted that 
Boardman’s instructions constitute what is known as the alternative- 


route conditions for punishment. Though the punishment was severe, 
Rusty always knew before he emitted his undesirable behavior what its 
consequences would be; he also knew, from past experience and 
current instruction, which behavior would be nonpunishable. This 
alternative-route condition is one of the two ways of utilizing punish- 
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ment that does not seem to have many of the undesirable side effects 
usually associated with the aversive control of behavior. Moreover, one 
should not forget that inasmuch as the parents were distressed, fright- 
ened, and even furious over Rusty's misbehavior, the chances of their 
being able to dispense positive reinforcement for prosocial behavior, or 
even to see odd bits of such behavior should it occur, was distinctly 
limited. One is always working within some practical constraints! 

The wisdom of Bandura’s discussion is particularly applicable to the 
day-to-day parent-child problems in which the over-all problem is one 
of maintaining relatively good feeling within a family group while the 
parents simultaneously remain responsible for guidance of the behavior 
of their offspring. Had Rusty's mother been on hand when rebellious 
behavior first occurred, perhaps she could have viewed it as sympto- 
matic of his needs for attention or more frequent interaction and found 
Ways to prolong contact with him when things were going well. Had 
the housekeeper, or even the grandmother, understood his earliest 
extreme behaviors in this light, they too could have made more 
adequate response to him. As you may recall from the computer model 
interactions, the problem of hostile (or fearful) responses by one party 
lies in the high probability that such responses will generate hostile or 
fearful responses in return. (The computer in this case only objectifies 
what life has already taught most of us.) In a family group, the 
parents, as adults responsible for socializing their children, show some 
wisdom when they select schedules of positive reinforcement for 
shaping behavior, “simply because this maintains their position as 
Sources of pleasure instead of pain. When they are relatively successful 
in this task, very mild reproof or irritation serves effectively to interrupt 
and prevent the development of undesirable behaviors. This sounds 
rather cold-blooded and mechanical; its effects are not, however. Such 
Patterns of child rearing appear to underlie the development of 
Capacity for affection and trust and, by adolescence and young adult- 


ood, capacity for empathic response to others. 


5 his view of the importance of the psychological a 
reate within a family has much in common with the therapeutic 


“mate which Rogers describes as the function of the attributes of 
erapist and client. That is, we have said that certain parental 
“Aaviors result in maintaining a relationship of attachment gee 

Parents and their children; the relationship is the medium within whic 

ism: influence may take place. As preconditions to beneficial 

F ange in therapy, Rogers specifies congruence, unconditional pos! ane 
„Sard, and empathic perception-communication as the attributes the 

Gee must contribute to the relationship, while the ane Ge 

€ntial to the client is the capacity to perceive these attributes 1 


c erapist, There is no overt behavior which we AR en to ië 
Ongruen bis 3 : thy, but these appear 
ce, t onal regard, or empathy, ich m 
unconditional reg p context and which may 


Qualities which emerge from the interactional 


climate the parents 
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be reliably rated by others, including clients. There are several aspects 
of Rogers’ formulation to which we wish to respond. 

First of all, this formulation has been years in the making. Rogers 
and those working with him in the client-centered orientation have 
been almost unique among professional therapists in consistently sub- 
jecting their ideas to the public test of scientific investigation, Without 
loss of privacy to the clients involved, and without disturbing the hour- 
to-hour therapeutic process, client-centered therapists have asked 
questions by gathering data, and this questioning has led to continuous 
refinement and elaboration of the set of constructs by which they de- 
scribe therapy. Further, from rather early in the writings of these 
workers several important ideas have been present: that a truly ther- 
apeutic relationship means a relationship which promotes growth; that 
such a relationship should resemble in many ways the growth-enhanc- 
ing relationships outside of therapy; that every individual is a system 
whose functional attributes will produce personal growth within a 
nondestructive social environment. The orientation resulting from 
these ideas or assumptions has focused client-centered research on 
aspects of dyadic transactions that are universal possibilities in social 
interaction, not a set of techniques peculiarly the property of a 
therapist. 

From our point of view, this is a promising orientation. Inasmuch as 
individuals seek therapy because their behavioral repertoire is inade- 
quate to Self-maintenance and Self-growth or enhancement, and inas- 
much as this inadequacy is a function of their social learning history, 
one can see that the responsibility of the therapist is to create a setting 
in which personal reorganization can be supported interpersonally, The 
therapist attributes specified by Rogers tum out to be—as he notes— 
qualities which lead one to value, enjoy, and feel most completely 
oneself in the company of anyone who possesses them. When a client 
values a therapist, this renders the therapist an effective agent of social 
reinforcement. The client tentatively values the therapist in the act of 
seeking his help; behavior by the therapist that is congruent, positively 
regarding, and empathic maintains his value in the client’s eyes if it is 
perceived. i 

From the framework of social learning theory, this leads to the 
question: What behavior is being reinforced by therapist behavior? In 
an earlier formulation, Rogers considered another attribute of the 
client to be an essential precondition to the therapeutic process: the 
client must be in a state of incongruence. Speculatively, we should like 
to reinstate this client attribute: incongruence, or the necessity of 
selectively inattending to information about one’s own feelings and/or 
feedback from others, gives rise to the discomfort which brings a client 
to a therapist. We suspect that it is the patient’s behavior (perceptual, 

cognitive, and verbal) aimed at reducing incongruence which is re- 
inforced by therapist behavior. In the therapeutic relationship, the 
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positive regard of the therapist reduces the client’s need for Self- 
maintenance strategies which shut out information; simultaneously, the 
therapist’s openness and empathic communication provide a model of 
personal organization that does not depend upon loss or distortion of 
information. 

If you think about it a moment, you will see that there are several 
ways of reducing incongruence. One may do so by in fact attending to 
all the internal and external information: one’s Self-notions, one’s 
behavior, and the feedback from others about how one is perceived. 
One can only afford this solution if, behaviorally, one can continue an 
interaction to the point where these three sorts of information are not 
discrepant from one another. Alternatively, one may reduce incongru- 
ence by abandoning attempts to manifest the valued Self, or by 
creating an autistic formulation of how others view one that is not 
discrepant from crucial Self-notions. Both of these alternatives result in 
behavior that is less appropriate or accurate, more likely to be dysfunc- 
tional. An individual choosing one of these alternatives may very well 
be “diagnosed” psychotic, and hospitalized. It is possible that recent 
research by client-centered therapists in which it was found that these 
attributes of the therapist were effective with psychotics raised a ques- 
tion about the necessity of client incongruence as a precondition to 
therapy. We suggest that growth and reorganization for the psychotic 
does not begin until the therapist attains some value as a concerned 
person, and that the perception of the therapist as valuable arouses 
the state of incongruence in the patient. P i 

In the Babladelis study, subjects did not come to the experiment in a 
state of incongruence. They were not seeking to change themselves in 
this setting, nor did they ‘expect the interviewer to be of service to 
them. On the contrary, they were responding co-operatively to the 
€xperimenter’s request to talk about themselves. It looks as though, 
under these conditions, interviewer attention to their statements, indi- 
cated by mm-hm, was mildly reinforcing of pos 
but mildly aversive in response to negative Self-st 
Speculate that the client experiencing incongruence 
above, has a very different set toward a therapist, has different needs 
for his responsiveness, and thus his Self-revelation is reinforced by 
therapist attention regardless of its content. This reasoning stems from 
material presented in Chapter 2, where we discussed the internal state 
MOtivational-emotional) of the person as a determinant of the poten- 
a reinforcing power of events contingent upon his behavior. 4 

In all four of these papers by Boardman, Bandura, Babladelis, m 

gers, we believe that the interpersonal meanings implicit in the 
Procedures are really at the heart of change. Though Boardman 
Minimizes this aspect in his discussion, Bandura highlights it. We thin 

at Rusty’s parents were “incidental” only in the sense that they w 
necessarily the agents of change; Rusty had no choice but to deal with 


itive Self-statements 


atements. We might 
, as indicated 
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their constraints since he was ultimately dependent upon them. How- 
ever, as Bandura indicates, whether or not the treatment of Rusty is 
successful in its long-range effects depends utterly upon his parents’ 
success in establishing themselves as positively valuable to Rusty. The 
analogous aspect of the Rogers and Babladelis papers has just been 
discussed. 

Now it is worth noting that Lang and Lazovik designed a treatment 
that was minimally dependent upon the interpersonal meaning of the 
situation to the subject. Inasmuch as subjects volunteer to co-operate in 
the procedures, some counterconditioning will occur during the eleven- 
session desensitization series. The significance of the experimenter ends 
with accepting him as an expert in managing the training and 
hypnotic procedures. We think two things are relevant here. The 
behavior involved is involuntary—an elicited emotional response. It is 
likely to be experienced by the student as an unfortunate responsive- 
ness beyond his control, and in no way as a valued attribute of his Self- 
system. (For many, it may even be an embarrassing contradiction to 
some valued Self-attribute.) The interest, concern, understanding, or 
liking the experimenter might feel toward a subject is quite irrelevant 
to the subject with respect to the phobic behavior. Contrast this with 
the client in a state of incongruence, who has no clear involuntary 
symptom called a phobia but for whom instead anxiety is chronically a 
consequence of threat to the Self-system. We thus have some evidence 
that different therapeutic procedures might be differentially effective as 
a function of the particular psychological difficulty an individual 
experiences, 

Schein’s paper illuminates vividly the social conditions under which 
an individual is brought into a state of incongruence. It is particularly 
important to notice that the internal state “incongruence” is the begin- 
ning of openness to change, whether it occurs as the result of an 
environment the individual enters involuntarily, or whether it is the 
result of the individual's perceptual experience in 
(presumably voluntarily inhabited) environment, In the POW setting 
discussed by Schein, individuals were alienated from sources of inter- 
personal reinforcement for previously stable Self-notions and attitudi- 
nal patterns. Under these conditions, an individual may continue to 
function for some time preserving his Self-notions even while behaving 
in ways he might previously have judged inconsistent with his Self: 
e.g., the’officer who writes a confession because he is led to believe the 
men he commanded will suffer if he does not. But ultimately, the 
absolute power of those in charge of the indoctrination program 
permits them to arrange the reinforcement contingencies so that more 
and more such un-Self behaviors are necessary, even desirable, and 
some old Self-notions become increasingly less relevant, 

A more painful part of the process lies in what Cartwright spells out 

as group forces or dynamics. When a prisoner is treated by guards as 


a naturally occurring 
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ee 2 n ere with them, fellow prisoners become noticeably less 
tte ow 8 ee When a man is being questioned and, 
resell ka aa painful resistance to pressures to give apparently 
bu ele Taia aes is informed another prisoner has already told it, 
Sail ee i able to deal openly with any fellow prisoners. 
individual ae te y hundreds of brief events pile up to mean to the 
ously, the nee r is completely isolated from his fellows. Simultane- 
coünterthe ar ly, courteous, interested behavior that he does en- 
is Ae: te people who can be counted on to be personally 
an i oo his captors. Regardless of great individual 
affiliative he atts pressure of affiliative needs, and in the forms 
who bas Ea actions may take, it is truly a rare member of our species 
fon o need for affiliative interaction over any long period of 
Muere a paper deals in a straightforward manner with the 
prone Ae change, and notes our emotional reactions to it in contrast 
chapter nani in speaking of education or therapy. Earlier in the 

> We promoted the same objective view by posing advertising 
and education, etc., as being functions 
e find very useful the distinctions 
ons: as medium of change, as 
nge. In Schein’s material, the 


a A 
eria opaganda, brainwashing 
artwrig ht variables, In addition, we ! 
target i cat among group functi 
Sroup w change, and as agent of change. In- a th 
g a the medium of change: by manipulating transactions within 
individucy to the end that meaningful interaction was reduced, each 
n eins 3 ses driven to new affiliative connections (in another group). 
c angin is called family therapy, the group is the target of change: 
erap 8 transactional patterns among family members results (when 
valuable ¢ successful) in the group’s becoming a more supportive and 
groups ( Social medium for all its members. Finally, current civil rights 
grou e.g., Solomon and Fishman’s paper in Chapter 6) are examples 
oriented r as agents of change: a group through its cohesive problem- 
emand hanges in a larger group. The 
„nds for racial equality in America, for instance, are relevant to a 
Managed alue of some importance; what civil rights groups have 
etween to dramatize in the last twenty years 1s the discrepancy 

i o values and custom-sanctioned behavior. N , 
Concent e purposes of this book, in which the individual is our 
the hat al target, the group as a medium of change has come in for 
Mitial] f share of attention, However, it is obvious that the individual 
y lands accidentally in certain groups as a function of the family 


into 
Which he is born. That is, had his family been of a different society 
up, he would have been 


groups are the medium 
ation; these groups in 
essures to which they 
cing the 


Soci 
Subject ; class or friendship group or racial gro 
for is S different experiences. His interaction 
tu 2 elf-development and personality organiz 
are su tive their customs in part from broader pr 

ject. Thus the variables directly and indirectly influen 
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individual are expressed in Cartwright’s last three principles as well as 
in his first five. Principle 1 asserts that a sense of belonging is a precon- 
dition for susceptibility to group influence; nothing could be a better 
example than the child in relation to his family. However, the attrac- 
tiveness (Principle 2) of families to their children varies increasingly as 
the children grow and increase in autonomy, and therefore we may 
expect family influence to vary over a period of time. As the child 
passes through developmental stages in which incentives outside the 
family increase in importance (such as belonging to a peer group, 
choosing an occupation that fits his interests and talents, etc.), we may 
expect his family to exert less and less influence as their relevance to his 
important motives decreases (Principle 3). According to Principle 4, we 
would expect parents who have some power to aid their children in 
motive satisfaction to retain influence longer than families who do not. 
And Principle 5 seems to fit beautifully with the evidence we have that 
central Self-notions, acquired early in life and thus tied importantly to 
the family identity of the individual, are most resistant to change. 
When we step outside the individual’s framework and view his 
family as subject to constraints from without, we can see the operation 
of the other three principles. Loss of job by the breadwinner, death of 
a parent, failure of a child in school—or promotion of the breadwinner, 
arrival of another child, and extraordinary success of a child in school 
or athletics—these are all events from outside the normal family forces 
to which realignment in internal family dynamics must be made. Such 
realignment sometimes has long-range effects on the Self-notions of 
individual family members. Principle 7 bears on the consequences of 
varying degrees of information exchange. Notice that for the family 
(or any other group) to continue to function as a unit, information 
about pressures and consequent changes in individual behaviors must 
be clear to all relevant members, Relevance is a key word here: the 
parental role almost determines that many events “real” to the parents 
will not be fully revealed to the children through much of their life. 
This does not usually jeopardize the family unit, in itself; children 
pretty much accept the partial information given by their parents, 
unless it leaves too many gaps unaccounted for in their own daily 
experience. And they do not possess the power to leave the group for 
some years. But as children’s ties to groups outside the family grow, 
they are apt to consider a good deal of information about what is 
“pushing” them to be irrelevant to their parents. This is one of the 
forces-in-motion which loosens the ties of dependence of the child on 
his family, whether or not his affection for them remains unchanged. 
Finally, Principle 8, indicating that change in one part of the group 
generates strain in the total group, provides a conceptual framework 
for understanding the readjustments parents and children make to 
children’s changes in competence and autonomy. Disintegration (fail- 
ure to preserve any functions for the family members as a unit) may be 
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seen as the consequence of failure to accomplish realignments appro- 
priate to the needs and capacities of individual members. 

We have carried this application through from the point of view of 
the growing child because that is the focus of this book. In some ways 
it constitutes a review of the more detailed discussion of the whole 
social learning account of development. Although Cartwright seldom 
spoke directly of anything as specific as reinforcement, his first prin- 
ciple established the power of group members to reinforce each other. 
Each principle thereafter depends, for its operation, upon the continu- 
ing capacity of group members to shape and sustain each other’s group- 
relevant behavior through reinforcement. We would further suggest 
that as an individual matures, his continuing membership in any group 
(family or chosen associates) depends upon the potentialities of the 
others involved to acknowledge, sustain, and value important aspects 
of his Self-system, 
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